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PREPACK. 


jVloRK tliiin a coatuvy has paased away since tlio rise of 
aacondanoy in India, and yot a history which should 
conibino a tfderably oxhanstivo review of the religion and 
civi’i/ation cf the IHudds, together with an exposition of 
the policy which has hitherto guided the British Govorn- 
mont in its dealings with Native powers, is still a deside¬ 
ratum in lOuvopoau literature. Accordingly this task has 
been attempted during a rcsidonco of some years in the 
country, under circumstances peculiarly favourable to ir.s 
accomplishnient; and in announcing the early publication 
<){' the first three volumes, it seems desirable to indicate the 
general character and scope of the entire w'ork. 

'Fho maiorials for the History of India may be indicated 
under tlii’ec distinct heads, viz.— 

1st. The religious books of the IJ,indils, and especially 
the two great Kpics, known as the Mahh Bhurata and 116ma- 
yana., which may bo regarded as the notional treasuries of all 
that has been preserved of the history and institutions of 
the people. 

2nd. The compilations of Mussulman annalists and 
biographers. 

3rd. The original records which have been preserved 
in the several departments of the Government of India, and 
ill the record rooms of the local governments, together with 
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the unofficial travels, narratives, and histories which have 
been publishod since the poriod when the peninsula of India 
was first explored by adventurers from Europe and else¬ 
where. 

Throe volumes of the projected History of India arc now 
in course of publication, and are intended to comprise what 
may be called the Hindu period. The first volume, which 
is now presented to the public, comprises the Vcdic pi.-riud, 
and the traditions preserved in the Maha llharata. The 
second volume, which is already in the press, will exhibit the 
traditions to be found in the Raradyana, and will be published 
at an early date. The third volume is in preparation, and 
will include the results of tho first and second volumes, us 
well as tliose which are to be drawn from the more salient 
points in Sanskrit and Mussulman literature ; and will thus 
form a resume of the History of India from the earliest 
period to the rise of British power. 

It should be remarked that tho primary object of tho 
author is not so much to draw up a history of the litoratiiro 
or religion of tlie- Hindus, or to exhibit the results of com- 
parativo philology,.as to deliueabo %e civilizatioji and insti¬ 
tutions of the people with especial reference to their present 
condition and future prospects, and to the political relations 
of the British Government with tho great Indian feudatories 
of the Crown. But it must bo borne in mind that the 
ancient traditions of the people of India are household words 
in every quarter of the Peninsula; that they have not passed 
away from the land in the same way that those of Stonehenge 
and Druidism, tho worship of Thor and Odin, and th<j wars of 
the Heptarchy, have passed away from tho people of Eng¬ 
land; but that they are to tho Hiiidd all that the Old 
Testament is to the Jew, and all that the Bible, tho Library, 
and the Newspaper, are tp the European. In a word, it 
may be emphatically stated that a thorough acquaintance 
with the ideas and aspirations of the masses is impossible 
withdjdP'a close familiarity with the subject-matter of tho 
Maha Bhiirata and Rdmdyaua. 
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It, iM iniendod that tlic History of India now announcod 
should also comprise the whole period of British administra¬ 
tion from the middle of the last century to the present day. 
B»it as regards this later history no definite announcement 
can at present be made. It will be sufficient to state that, ' 
should the writer bo ena>)led to complete his design, the 
entire work will conclude with a history of British admini¬ 
stration in India, and a critical review of the policy by which 
the British Government has been actuated since the first 
establishment of the late Hast India Company as a political 
j)owcr. 

Whilst, however, the volu^ne now presented to the public 
may be regarded as the first of a series, it may also be 
tT'eatod fis complete in itself, inasmuch as it comprises a 
critical digest of the JUtlaha Bhdrata, which is not only an 
iiidcpeiidcait work, but also the most voluminous and perhaps 
the most valuable Epic which has hitherto been preserved in 
a written language. To have undertaken the digest of such a 
work direct from the Sanskrit would probably have proved to 
bo the labour of a lifetime; for a bare translation of the 
■whole poem would alone occupy from twelve to fifteen octavo 
vobimos, without any explanation or comment whatever. * 
U’ortunately however the task of analysing and abrid^ng 
has been greatly facilitated in the present instance by the 
discovery of a manuscript translation of the more important 
portions of the Mahd BMrata, which was lodged in the 
Jjibrary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal many years ago 
under a wrong title, and which there is reason to believe 
was drawn up by the late Professor H. Wilson,^ The 
author must also express his obligations to a young Sans¬ 
krit scholar. Baboo Obonash Chunder Ghose, who favoured 
him with oral translations of such poi*tiona of the poem as 

* The manuscript was very illegibly written upon paper mtuch embrowned by 
age, and seems to have been at Iniat fifty yean it existence. - The whole has now 
been copied and indexed, and form*' nine volumes f(dio. The on^inal waiS^ by some 
mistake, put away in the Calcutta library under the head of l§ihagaTiit<fQflt 4 , and 
wiis not dis«‘>overed until four years ago, when the author hccidnataJDty sent for 
the supposed Bba^vat-CUb, and found,' to bis surprise and that 

the manuscript contained the buik of the Mah& Bh&rata. . ' 
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had been oniittod from the pianuscript in question, together 
with many popular interpretations of the ancient story which 
are given by the Pundits to their Native audiences. 

In conclusion, the author must again be permitted to re¬ 
mark that his primary object is hot to illustrate Sanskrit 
literature, or to treat of questions connected with the Sans¬ 
krit language, but to compile a political History of India. 
Accordingly all matters of more antiquarian, or philological, 
or literary interest have been generally excluded from his 
work, partly because they do not fall within the scope of his 
labours, and partly because ho is conscious that he is uj^- 
fltted for a task which must be left to Sanskrit scholars. 

3 * 

Indeed a History of India, which should be based upon a 
knowledge of the many languages, living and dead, which 
appertain to the great Indian continent, would bo beyond 
the powers of any single individual, and could only bo ac¬ 
complished by a body of encyclopaedists whose labours 
would necessarily extend over many scores of volumes. At 
the same time, however, no ordinary care has been spared to 
ensure correctness in reproducing the ancient traditions in 
the very condensed form in which they are now submiltod 
to the general reader, and to verify interpretations of didi- 
cult passages by reference to the existing current belief of 
the people themselves. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The liistoiT of India is of universal interest from history op 

^ INDIA.. 

the light whic5h it throws upon the annals of the hu- paw t. 
man race; but it is of paramount importance to the importiineeor 
people of Great Britain. It illustrates man Jr phases 
of civilization which are at present but imperfectly cmIiM>aoii. 
apprehended, but which yet add largely to our know-* 

Mge of man. It refers to religions which express 
almost every aspiration in human nature, from the 
lowest animal instinct to the most elevated moral 
sentiment, p.nd from the worship of the vilest images 
to the conception of One Being, spiritual and suprcm^^^^ 

Above all, however, it indicatosjthe past and present iii«cw«the 
conditions of v^t and varied populations, who may 
be regarded as a sacred trust confided to the British „ atraat. 
nation by wh^t may be termed an irresistible destiny, 
or,’ in other words, a divinely ordered law. 

The history of the British administration of India 
has frequently been written, but the history of the 

Vot. I. 
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DifDcutties in 
anprehciidinK 

the history of 
the Uiudds. 


Personal observ¬ 
ation of com¬ 
paratively small 
value. 


Imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Oriental 
scholars. 


Knowledge of 
the masses in , 
England of re¬ 
cent growth. 


Hindus themselves is almost a blank to the European. 
Indeed the subject is generally regarded as perplex¬ 
ing and wearisome. The religion appears compli¬ 
cated, unmeaning, and often repulsive. The cast^ 
system excites no sympathy. The whole framework 
of society is opposed to European ideas. The names 
of persons and places are strange, and remembered 
with difficulty. The result has been, that whilst the 
ruling powers have ever exhibited a genuine desire 
to promote the well-being of the governed, they have 
in many cases but imperfectly apprehended the ideas 
and aspirations of the masses. Englishmen who 
have passed the greater part of their lives in India, 
would yet find it difficult to draw up an imaginary 
dialogue between two Ilindiis which should approx¬ 
imate to truth. Even Oriental scholars, who have 
familiarized themselves with the stores of Brahman- 
ical learning, are but partially acquainted with the 
thoughts and ways of the many millions who are 
living under British rule. Nor will this ignorance 
be surprising when it is considered how little Eng¬ 
lishmen knew, until late yeaj*s, of the middle and 
lower classes of their.own countrymen, although 
bound to them by a common language, a common 
literature, a common faith, and a common nation¬ 
ality.^ 


^ The extent to which European re.sidentB in India are ignorant of the domestic 
life of the Ilindfis was thus indented by Lord William Bentinck sixty years ago; 
and the conditions specified are at least as tme in the present day. *' The result 
‘ of my own observation during my residence in India is, that the Europeans gener¬ 
ally know little or nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindfis. We are 
all ac<{uainted with some prominent marks and facts, which all who run may read; 
but their manner of thinking, their domestie habits and ceremonies, in which cir¬ 
cumstances a knowledge of the people consults, is, I fear, in great part wanting to 
ns. We understand very imperfectly thdr language. They perhaps know more 
of ours} but their knowledge is by no means sufficiently extenaTe to give a de¬ 
scription of subjects not easily represented by the insulated yrords in daily use. 
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The history of India, properly so called, is to be history op 
found in tho two voluminous Epics known as the pIstl 
M ahd Bhdrata, or Great War of Bli^rata,” and the Histoiy of India 
Rilmdyana, or “Adventures of Rt4ma.” These ex-SoMaSuii- 
traordinary poems comprise tho whole of what re- ffprehenaive 
mjains of the political, social, and religious history 
of India, and may bo regarded as the reflex of the 
Hindd world. But at the same time they are of interminawo 

, , and con- 

such an interminable length, and exhibit such a 
complicated intertwining of traditions and fables, 
referring to widely different periods, races, and re¬ 
ligions, that the student is frequently lost in a literary 
lunglo. It is certain, however, that a familiarity Fatniuaritywith 
with these two poems is as indispensable to a know- ^ 
ledge of the Hindus, as a familiarity with the Old 
Testament is indispensable to a knowledge of tho 
Jews. They form the great national treasuries out 
of which the bards have borrowed the stories of their 
ballads, the eulogists and genealogists hdve taken 
the materials for their so-called histories, and the 
later Brdhmans have drawn the subject-matter of^ 
their religious discourses and the groundwork of 
their moral teaching; whilst nearly every plot in a 
Ilindii drama, or sculptured group in a Hindu pa- 

We do not, wc cannot, associate with the natives. We cannot see them in tlieir 
houses, and with tiicir families. Wo are necessarily vciy mnXih confined to our 
houses by the heat All our wants and businefB which would create a gi-eatcr in¬ 
tercourse with tho natives is done for us, and wo are, in fact, strangers in. the 
land." 

A great deal of information may however be gathered from native students 
in the Ooveminent Schools, who will fiedy communicate dicir ideas and experi¬ 
ences to any masters or professor who may have obtained their confidence. During 
tho three or four years that the present writer held the post of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logic at tho Madras Presidency College, he is conscious of having 
acquired many facts respecting IlindA life which are not generally known; as well 
as a respect for tliat better and brighter side of the native oUaracter which is not 
generally appreciated, such as the worm attachment which subsists hirtween friends 
and relatives, and the chivalrous devotion of sons to the wishes of their parents. 
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nisTOET OF goda, refers to some character or scene belonging to 
Part 1. ono or othcr of these famous poems. Few Hindus 
may perhaps be acquainted with the whole of these 
Epics, and none have ventured to subject them to p. 
VMtinflHenoe^^ ci'itical anulysis and investigation; yet their influence 
the u2)on the masses of the people is beyond calculation, 

and infinitely greater and more universal than the 
influence of the Bible upon modern Europe. The 
leading incidents and scenes are familiar to the 


Hindfis from their childhood. They arc frequently 
represented at village festivals, wliilst the stories are 
chaunted aloud at almost every social gathering; 
and indeed form the leading topic of conversation 
amongst Hindus generally, and especially amongst 

TUoirextraor- tliosc who liavo pusscd tho meridian of life. In a 
d^ry popular- tliesc poems urc to tho Hindus all that the 

Library, the Newspaper, and the Bible are to tho 
European; whilst the books themselves are regarded 
with a, superstitious reverence, which far exceeds 
that whidi has ever boon accorded to any otlior 
revelation, real or supposed. To this day it is the 
Belief In beuo- common bclicf that to peruse or merely to listen to 

flcial results of ■•■.i , 

perusal of the Maha Bharata or Ramayana, will 
ensure prosperity in this world, and eternal happi¬ 
ness hereafter; will give wealth to those who are 
poor, and children to the woman who is barren. At 
the same time they are cherished by the Hindfis as 
national property, belonging to the national soil, 
and containing the records of the deeds of their fore- 

Longchrono- wheu the gods held frequent 

Wiir&Se communion with the children of men. 
events took Before, however, reproducing in a historical form 
main traditions which are embodied in these 
ancient Epics, there is one point which may be 
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briefly indicated, especially as it will form a fre- bistort of 
quent subject of future discussion. The leading 
events belong to one age; the poems belong to 
•another and a later period. In other words, the 
Maha Bhdrata and Rdmdyana were not composed 
in their present form until a period long after that 
in which the heroes of the two poems lived and 
died. The result has been that the events of one Events ooioumi 

by the ideas of 

age have been coloured by the ideas of another; subsequent 
and this chronological interval, which could scarcely 
have been less than one or two thousand years, is 
rendered more important from the fact that the re-chanp^inre- 

^ ^ ^ liftionduringihe 

ligion which flourished in the age in which the 
events occurred, had more or less passed away, and 
a new one been established in the succeeding age, 
in which the poems wore composed. The former UHitinction be- 

^ ^ ttwcKSii tho 

may be called the Vcdic period, the latter the Brah- 
manic period. 

The term Vcdic is here borrowed from the Rig- 
Veda, which is a very ancient collection 'of hymns, 
or mantras, addressed to diflerent deities who -^iji^**"^***®* 
be presently described. These hymns are of con¬ 
siderable value, inasmuch as they did not originally 
form part of a laboured and artificial ritual, but are 
the genuine outpourings of simple minds, eagerly 
praying to the gods for material and tc^nporal bless¬ 
ings.^ Evidence will be furnished hereafter to show 


* The Vedas are four in number, but tbe fimt and oldest, knomi as the Eig- 
Veda, is the one nrhich principally demands attention, as the other three belong to 
a subsequent and ritualistic age, and indeed are little more than recasts of the Big- 
Veda. (Sco WUsou’s Rig-Vedn, Vol. I, Introduction; also Goldstiickcr’s paper 
in the English Cyclopaedia upon the Vedas.) The four Vedas are respectively 
termed the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Stuna-Vodaj ajid the Atharva-Veda. 

; Each Veda is divided into two parts, viz.— 

Ist, The Hymns, or Mantras, which express the wants and aspirations of the 
worshippers, and thereby throw some light upon the social condition of tbe peoj^c. 

2nd, The Brahmanas, which belong to a ritnalistio age, and refer to rites and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HISTORY OR that the Vedic age was tlie one in which the main 
Past l traditions of the Mahd Bharata and Rdmdyana seem 
TheBrahinanic to Imvo takcH place *, wMlst tlio Brahmanic age, 
^0 composition which succeeded to the Vedic period, was the ou6 
of the two Epics. poems were composed. The lead¬ 

ing points of difference between the Vedic and 
Cbnmctcrlstics Brahmanic jieriods may bo tlius indicated. In the 
riod.* Vedic period the Brahmans were scarcely known as 
a separate community; the caste system.had not 
been introduced, and gods were worshipped who 
were subsequently superseded by deities of other 
ci^^stics names and other forms. In the Brahmanic period 

of the Brail- , * 

manic period. Brdlmians had formed themselves into an ex¬ 
clusive ecclesiastical hierarchy, endowed with vast 
spiritual powers, to which oven the haughtiest Rajas 
were compelled to bow. The caste system had been 
introduced in all its fulness, whilst the old Vedic 
^gods were fast passing away from the memory of 
mail, and* giving place to the tlirce leading Brali- 
Pat^haisim- manical deities—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Again, 

period is characterized by a patriarchal 
simplicity, which is wanting in the Brahmanic ago, 
when the luxury and splendour of the Hindi! Rajas 
had reached a climax side by side with the increased 
power and influence exercised by the Brahmanical 
Necessity for hierarchy. It will thus be seen that before entorina: 

glancinv at the •' • -i-i. • 

Epics, it will be advisable 
MmSIu^SSthe to glance more particularly at the civilization and 
SrK** religion pf the Vedic age, and thereby establish a 

ceromonies, of an unmeauing or artilicial character, although of course a mystic 
significance is ascribed to each. The Aitareya Bndunonam is however of some 
value, as it illustrates the Brahmanical sacriftces of animals which were practised 
in that early age of Brahmanical ascendancy which partly preceded and partly 
overlapped ^e age of Buddhm. The Sanskrit text of the Aitareya Brahmanan,' 
together with an English translation, has recently boon published by Dr Haug of 
Bombay. 
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standard by which to clear the events which belonar histoet or 
to that ago from the Brahmanical husk which they past li 
subsequently seem to have received from the hands 
t)f the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata 
and Rdmdyana. 

. The Vedio people, whose wants and aspirations gevedicpeo- 
are expressed in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, are The white*«oiD- 

^ ^ j. ° ^ pieiioned Ary- 

described as fair-complexioned ” Aryas, or Aryans, fj*.®'***® 
wlio had migrated at a remote period from some 
colder climate in central Asia, and subsequently 
settled in the Punjab, or “ Land of the Five Rivers,.” 
in the northwestern quarter of India, from whence, 
in the course of ages, they gradually pushed towards 
the east and south. They seem to have been called The wack com- 

J ^ _ plexiotusd sot- 

“ fair-complexioned ” in opposition to the darker 
complexioned tribes who had previously settled in 
India, and who are generally regarded as aborigines, 
and alluded to under a variety of names, such as 
Rakshasas, Asuras, Ddiiavas, Dasyus, and* paityas.® 

® Whilst the tom Aryan is applied to the Vedic invaders of India, tlic so-called 
aborigines are generally regarded Jis a Turanian race. These toms, Aryan and 
Turanian, are so frequently used that some explanation of their opposition seem^ 
necessary. In language the difference is one not only of roots but of granunars. 

In race the Aryan comprises the Greek, the Roman, and the modern European, 
whose tendencies have btx*u to form themselves into national and political com¬ 
munities, to marry one wife, and to worship one supreme and spiritual deity. The 
Turanian, on the other hand, is represented by the modern Tartars, whose tend¬ 
encies are apparently the reverse; they have little national or political cohesion, 
marry on© or more wives witbunt much sentiment, and wor^ip gods and heroes 
without much idoa of spiritual existence beyond that implied in the notion of 
ghosts and demons. 

So far the opposition is inteUigihle, and the application of the terms Arjnn 
and Turanian is convenient for tlio purpose of distinguishing one class of tend¬ 
encies from another. But* when the terms are broadly applied to families of man¬ 
kind, and regarded as characteristics by which to distinguish the members of one 
great family from those of another, they are apt to mislead. Both the Aryan and 
the Turanian elements spring from a common hnman nature, and do not arise 
from a difference of instinct but from a difference of training, or rother a difference 
in the post and present conditions of national existence. Men speaking Aryan 
languages may abandon themselves to polygamous aspirations and to a supersti¬ 
tious roverence for material existences; and in like mannw the Turanian may bo 
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HISTORY OP The simple patriarchal life of the Aryans is indi- 
pabi I. cated in the Vedic hymns precisely as it is depicted 
simuaritybe- ID tliG main tradition of the Mahd Bhdrata. They 
were a people partly pastoral and partly agricul-' 

SitSatSln i keeping cows for the sake of their milk, 
th^MahABM. jjnd curds, and .sowing the land with grain. 

They also seem to have had some acquaintance witli 
the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail, and 
to have sometimes undertaken sea-voyages for the 
Suiuknt gain. These people prayed to their gods, as 

Sfe,K?y ^ people might bo expected to pray, for plenty 

SSieroS of rain, abundant harvests, and prolific cattle; for 

ii*p 1 

bodily vigour, long life, numerous progeny, and 
protection against all foes and robbers, such as the 
Cattle-lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have 
SiStUwers^cen mere abstractions; personifications of those 
ofuatmu powers of naturo on whom they *relicd for good 
harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingly, they prayed to 
the god of^ rain, the god. of fire and light, and the 
wind. But from the very first, there appears 
to have been some confusion in these personifica¬ 
tions, which led both to a multiplicity of deities, 
and the confounding together of different deities. 
SlSiind!^e Thus the conception of the god of rain was Indra, 
wKntt^ and he was identified with the firmament as well as* 
wterrAf with the unseen power which smote the rain-cloud 
and brought down the waters; and so important 
was the acquisition of rain in due season, that Indra 
is regarded as the sovereign of the gods, and sub¬ 
sequently became a typo of sovereignty. But rain 


led to feel that his highest bliss on earth is deriTcd from his marri^e to one wife, 
and that the most elevated form of worship is that of one God,—the mnniscient, 
the unseen, and the supreme. 
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H18TOBT OF 
INDU. 
Past I. 


Conception of 
Afpii, M the nod 
of tiffbt u 
ae of fire. 


and water are frequently different things, and thus 
there was another, and perchance an older, deity, 
named Varuna, who was particularly worshipped as 
iSie god of the waters, and deity of the ocean. 

Again, the conception of the god of fire was Agni, 
and Agni was not only the flame which burns upon 
the hearth or altar, but also the lightning which 
manifests itself in the clouds, and even the light of 
tlie sun, moon, and stars. Yet both the sun and separatedeHica- 

* ' ... . . tion of the Sun 

moon appear as separate and individual deities, the 
former under the name of Surya, and the latter 
under the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, there 
seems to have been a striking difference as regards 
wind. The god of wind, or air, was Vtlyu; but the 
different breezes which bring -on or accompany the 
rain, arc called Maruts, and arc represented as 
the attendants of Indra. Thus, whilst there is a 
Pantheon of separate and individual deities, the 
conception of one deity frequently overlapped the 
conceptions of other deities; and whilst ‘the more 
prominent powers of nature, such as water, fire, and 
wind, were separately individualized, a monotheistic 
tendency was always at work, ascribing the attri¬ 
butes of every deity to each one in turn. Of these 
deities, the following appear to be the most im¬ 
portant :— ; 


Distinction be* 
tween VAjru, the 
Kod ofwiiM, uid 
tho Maruts, or 
breeses. 


Tjeading Yedic 
deities. 


Rain, 

Indra, god of the firmament. 

Indra. 

Varuna, god of the waters. 

Varans. 

Fire, 

Agni, god of fire. 

Agni. 

Siirya, the sun. 

Sdiya. 

Soma, or Chandra, the Moon. 

Soma, or 
dra. 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Fast I. 


VAjru. 

Maruts. 


Tsn»i»tfaeKodof 
death, or judge 
of the dead. 


Fanciful person- 
ideations which 
appear to have 
b^n r(>garded 
as minor deiUes. 


Air, 

Vayu, the god of wind. 

Maruts, the breezes who attended upon Indra. 

To these must be added a god of death, or judge 
of the dead, who was known as Yama. The char¬ 
acteristics of Yama as a Vedic deity would open up 
a large field of inquiry; but the subject at present 
is vague and speculative. In the Epjes, Yama ap¬ 
pears distinctly as a judge of the dead; and men 
who are about to die are frequently said to be about 
to go to the mansions of Yama. 

The foregoing deities appear to have been the 
prominent gods in the Vedic Pantheon; but yet 
there are many fanciful personifications to whom 
hymns were addressed, such as Earth,^ Sky, Food, 
Wine, Months, Seasons, Day, l^glit, and Dawn, 
The religious ideas connect^ with these personifi- 
cationsi are difficult of apprehension; and it can only 
be inferred that the abstractions were regarded as 
spiritual existences, and worshipped accordingly. 
Perchance a better acquaintance with Rig-Veda 
may serve to solve the problem, for at present philo¬ 
logists appear to be occasionally divided as regards 
the true meaning of passages; and, indeed, seem 
inclined to depend upon the interpretation of com¬ 
mentators who flourished thousands of years after 
the composition of the hymns, and when the na¬ 
tional mind had been entirely recast in a Brahman- 
ical mould.® 


* In a later and more mystic age, Earth became personified as the cow; but 
the conception of Earth in the Eig-Veda is more simple and primitive. 

* The chronology of the Vedas is still a subject of disciission, but the data arc 
vague and unsatisfactory. The Big-Veda has been referred to abdut the twelfth 
or fifteenth century before Christ, and would thus synchronize with the Hebrew 
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The form of worship which prevailed amongst 
the Vedic Aryans, throws still further light upon 
the simplicity of ancient rites and ideas. Indeed, 
their whole religious system may be regarded as a 
child-like make-believe. They appear to have had 
no idols and no temples, but either performed their 
sacrifice in the open air, or else in a sacrificial 
chamber set apart in each dwelling. The so-called 
sacrifice was .nothing more than the preparation of 
such simple viands as clarified butter, curds, wine, 
cakes, and parched grain; and the presentation of 
such articles to the different deUics through the 
medium of fire. In other words, having deified 
certain abstractions, they personified such abstrac¬ 
tions as beings with human wants and aspirations; 
and then invoked the gods with hymns to attend 
and partake of the food which had been prepared 
for them, and made believe that the gods accepted 
the invitation. Moreover, the offeriftgs do not ap¬ 
pear to have been always of a bloodless character, 
for Indra is describecl as rejoicing in roasted buffalo, 
and it is certain that a horse was occasionally sacri¬ 
ficed either to Indra or the Sun. 

These religious rites were thus intimately con¬ 
nected with caiang and drinking, and appear to have 
been performed at dawn, noon, and igunset. Ac- 


HIStORY Of 
INDIA. 
fAUT I. 

Child-like form 
of worship. 

No Idols or tem¬ 
ples. 


Presentation of 
simple articles 
of food to the 
different deities 
through the me¬ 
dium of fire. 


The ^s invest¬ 
ed with human 
wants and aspii^ 
alions, and in¬ 
voked to pmalw 
of food. 


Flesh offerings. 


Religious rites 
oonneoted with 
eating and 
drinking, and 
performed at 
every mod. 


conquest of Canaan ; .^ut still it cannot be denied that some of the hymns may bo 
of far earlier date, whilst the composition of others may have liclouged to a much 
later age. The popular appreciation however of tlio Vedie hymns and the Vedic 
deities seems to ^ve died away in the subsequent ages of Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism, and later commentators must have proceeded to the task of interpretation 
with their minds deeply imbued with the rdigious ideas of the Brohmanie period. 
The most famooii. commentator of the Big-Veda was Skyana Acbki'ya, who flour¬ 
ished about the foqrteenth century of the Christian era, or about three thousand 
years after the ooin^sition of the works upon which he commentated; an interval 
corresponding to tha^which separates the books of Joshua and Judges firora, smne 
of our early English defines. 
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HisTOEY OP cordingly, it is easy to conceive that they may have 
pabx l formed an accomi)animent to every meal, and may 
have been regarded almost as a part of the cookery. 
Thus the hymns may have been the expression of 
the aspirations of a simple people whilst the food 
was being cooked; and the so-called sacrifice may 
have been nothing more than the propitiation of 
the gods by the presentation of a portion of the 
Connection of victuals and liquors. Indeed, the preparations for 

cooking with ^ ^ / x i 

sacriuw. cooking and sacrifice would be much the same. A 
fire would be kindled upon the ground, or upon.a 
raised altar; tha food would be either baked, or 
toasted, or boiled in kettles; bundles of a common 
but sacred species of gi’ass, known as Kusa grass, 
would be sprinkled all round the altar for the make- 
believe gods to sit upon, and upon which the wor¬ 
shippers also sat themselves; ghee and soma juice® 
would be presented to the fire in ladles; and the 
god of fife would be invoked in a Vcdic hymn, either 
to accept’ the offering, or to carry it away in flame 
to the other gods; after which the worshippers 
themselves partook of the meal which had been 
provided. Of course, such preparations would vary 
jiMtfVho' with the importance of the occasion. At the daily 
“ meal it may have been deemed sufficient to chaunt 
a few strain??, and sprinkle a little ghee on the fire 
SeSf'* and grass; but on a set occasion, such as a marriage, 
an installation of a chieftain, or an assertion of 
sovereignty, the soma juice would bo elaborately 

• Wilson’s Eig-Veda, Vol. I. Introduction, p. xxiii. The Soma plant is tho 
add Asclcpias, or Sarcostema viminalis, Tt'hich yields to expression a copious milky 
juice of a mild nature and sub-add taste. It does not appear to hare been used in 
sacrifices until it had gone through tho process of fermentation, and had become a 
strong spirituous beverage. Ib. p. 6, note. 
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prepared in large quantities, and presented to the history op 


INDIA. 


invisible gods with curds, cakes, ghee, and milk; 
and the so-called sacrifice would be followed by a 
great feast amongst the guests assembled. In the 
hymns recited on such festivals, the worshippers 
would exult in the joy and satisfaction which the 
gods would feel in quaffing the soma, or in consum¬ 
ing the choice viands which had been prepared. In 
one vigorous hymn it is said that the gods, filled 
with food, are as impatient to enjoy the soma as 
bridegrooms long for their brides.’’’ Sometimes a Theddticssup- 

, ° 'r • posed to lie »t- 

deity IS supposed t o be attracted by the grateful 
sound of the stone and mortar by which the soma ingSki"™* 
juice was expressed from the plant; or by the 
musical noise of the chuming-sticks by which the 
wine was apparently stirred up and mixed with 
curds; and the eager invokers implore the god not 
to turn aside to the dwelling of any other worship¬ 
per, but to come to them only, and drink* the liba¬ 
tion which they had prepared, and reserve for them 
all his favours and benefits. Indeed, the relations Eeintiom be- , 
between the Vedic Aryans and their deities appear their 

^ ^ ^ ^ * deitie.«i renem* 

to have been of a child-like and filial character; the tt‘«n*?hiwSS 
evils which the)^ suffered they ascribed to 
offence of omission or commission which had been 
given to a deity; whilst the good which they received 
was in like manner ascribed to his Itindncss and 
favour. In order, however, the more fully to appro- Neces8itvft,r» 

1 , , - , furtherdevolop- 

hend the general scope and character of the religious 
ideas of the Vedic Aryans, it may bo advisable to 


^ Rig-Voda, Moad. I. Hymn 83, y. 2. Wilson’s Translation. It may here 
he noted that aU roferenoes are made to Wilson’s translation of the Itig-yeda> un¬ 
less otherwise stated. 
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HisTOET.oF indicate, with a greater degree of detail, the leading 
p^T^. characteristics of those deities who are prominent 
both in the Epics and the Rig-Veda. 
o?the prominent and popular deity in th« 

^^(rfthoarmar ritual appears to be Indra, tlio giver of rain, 
and subsequently regarded as the sovereign of the 
hJSJn hire 811- This deity, more than any of the others, is 

fhSoflue god represented in the character of a human hero, rather 

of the firm&f* .1 • ii 1 • 

mmt. than as a spiritual divinity, or, m other words, is 
more distinctly and intensely personified. It is 
true that he appears prominently as the god of the 
firmament, the hurlor of the thunderbolt, who 
smote the rain-cloud and brought down the waters; 
and bis worshippers implore him for blessings, such 
as robust health and plentiful harvests, long life and 
numerous progeny, and other good things of this 
world, which none but deity can bestow. But in 
many of the hymns he is represented as a warrior 
chief, epdowed perhaps with supernatural strength 
and energy, but still with more of the human than 
of the miraculous type, and who especially shielded 
• and protected those who were his friends, and smote 
Frequently ad- and dcstroj^cd those who were his foes.® Moreover, 

dressed in fwni- 

liar terms. he IS trequcntiy addressod in familiar terms, and in 
tones of remonstrance, which are incompatible with 
Partiality for the idea of an omniscient and invisible deity. He 

strung dnnk. , , . . . 

is supposed to take especial deliglit in quaffing the 
soma juice; and his capacity in drinking it is 
celebrated with all the sympathetic praise and 
aggerated description with which the northern bards 
loved to celebrate the Bacchanalian exploits of their 

< Comp. Rig-Vedft, Mand. 1. Hymns 51 and 55, for the' human character of 
Indra. 
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heroes of the olden time. Indeed, he is hymned as history qp 
the discoverer of the soma plant, which was said to paei i. 
liavo been brought from heaven, and to have pre- nymnwi»the 
^ously lain hidd^ in a rock like the nestling of a 
bird.® In many' passages however, as already 
stated, his existence seems to have been spirit-K^Ki**** 
ualized until he becomes a mere personified idea of 
the god of the sky or the firmament, and the winds 
are declared to be his followers, with whom he 
battles against the clouds in order to release the 
rain. Even in this capacity the popular imagina¬ 
tion still delighted in depicting liim in a human 
form, driving furiously in a chariot drawn by champ¬ 
ing and foaming steeds; as the liero and Protector 
of the fair-complexioned Aryans, who worshipped 
him with acceptable hymns and largo oblations, and 
the enemy and destroyer of the black-cornplexioned 
aborigines,—^tlic Rdkshasas, the Dasyus, the Asm’as, 
the Krishuas, and the Pisachis,—who neither sung 
his praises nor offered him the delicious and inebriat¬ 
ing soma. He was thus a national deity, shower¬ 
ing gifts upon his worshippers, but trampling upon * 
those who gave him no libations, as a strong man 
tramples upon a coiled-up snake. He slew his 
enemies by thousands, and destroyed their cities by 
hundreds; he brought back the spoil, and recovered 
the cows which they had carried away! His wor- hSfu- 
shippers called upon him to hasten, assail, subdue; 
to destroy his enemies with his thunderbolt; to 
smite the rain-cloud Vritra and bring down the 
waters.^® “Slayer of Vritra, ascend thy chariot. 


' • Rig-Veda, Maud. I. Hynui 130, v. 3. • 
10 Rig.Ycda, Hand. 1. llymu 80, v, 3. 
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for thy horses have been yoked by prayer; may 
the sound of the stone that bruises the soma attract 
thy mind towards us.”“ “ Showerer of benefits, 
destroyer of cities, propitiated by our new songfi, 
re^ward us with gratifying blessings.”^® In one 
hymn the worshippers are naively represented as 
saying:—Quaff the soma juices, satiate thy appe¬ 
tite, and then fix thy mind on the wealth that is to 
be given to us.” In another Indra is told that the 
minds of his worshippers adhere to him, as affec¬ 
tionate wiv^ to a loving husband.^^ Thus there 
are verses which d'oscribe him as a mere human 
chief, a strong man rejoicing in his strength, a 
warrior delighting in war, as well as in eating and 
drinking; and there are others in which his deeds 
and attributes are lauded with an Oriental exaggera¬ 
tion which renders his deification complete:— 

" Ho who as soon as born is the first of the deities, who 
has done honour to the gods by his exploits; he at whose 
might heaven and earth are alarmed, and who is known by 
the greatness of his strength; he, men, is Indra. 

“ He who fixed firm the moving earth j who tranquillized 
the incensed mountains; who spread the spacious firma¬ 
ment ; who consolidated the heavens; he, men, is Indra. 

“He who, having destroyed Ahi,‘® set free the seven 
rivers; who recovered the cows detained by Bala; who 
generated fine in the clouds; who is invincible in battle; 
he, men, is Badra. 

“He under whose control are horses and cattle, and 
villages, and all chariots; who gave birth to the sun and to 

** Rig-Veda, Mand. 1. Ilynin 87, v. 3. 

Rig'Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 130, v. 10. 

Rig-Veda, Maud. 1. Hymn 54, v. 9. 

** Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 62, v. 11. 

Ahi is another name for Vritra, or the rain-cloud. Sometimes Vritra, or 
Ahi, is represented as a heavy cloud charged with water, and sometimes as a chief 
among the aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas are at war. 
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the dawn ; and who ia the leader of the waters; ho, men, is 
Indra. 

“He to whom heaven and earth bow down; he at 
^J^hose might the mountains aro appalled; ho who is the 
drinker of the soma juice, the firm of frame, the adamant 
armed, the wielder of the thunderbolt; ho, men, is Indra.^* 

• “ May we envelope theo with acceptable praises, as 
youthful husbands are embraced by their wives.” 


HISTOSY OF 
INDIA. 
Past I. 


Another famous Vodic deity, and one 
who is superior to Indra, although he never acquired 
the sovereignty of tlie gods, is Agni, or Fire. Even M^-stesousat. 

1 tributes of fire. 

to the eye of tii'e man oi scienTJO there is something 
spiritual in tlie varied manifestations of fire, and 
something divine in its powers of destruction and 
purification. To this must he added the fact that Family aasocia. 
in colder climates, like that from which iiio Vedic withireKw 
Arya-ns appear to have emigrated, the presence of 
tire is associated witli home pleasures and family ties, 
and the domestic hearth becomes a vivid conception 
embodying pleasant memories and warm affections. 

But to man in a primitive state of existence, tlie ]^vcrence ex- 
prcsenco of lire excites feelings of reverence. Its 
powers raise it to the rank of a deity whose opera- 
tions aro felt and seen. It burns and it consumes. 

It dispels the darkness, and with it drives aivay, not 
only tlie imaginary horrors wliich tlie miijd associates 
with darkness, but also the real horrors, such as 
beasts of prey. In its lower manifestations as mere Gtinenil utility 
heat, it cooks the food and warms the dwelling, and 
it enables the artisan to forge weapons for the war¬ 
rior, or to fashion jewelled ornaments to enliven the 


“ Big-Veda, Maud. II. Hymn l‘2> v. 1, 2, 3, 7,13. 
” Eig-Veda, Itfand. II. Ilyom 16, v. 8. 
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INTBODUCnON. 


INDIA. 
Pabt I. 


Hiicher nunU 
festations uf 
fire. 


necessary 
marnage cptC' 
mony. 


Hi^RT OP charms of female beauty. In its higher manifesta¬ 
tions it becomes identified with the light of the sun 
and moon; with the lightning which shoots from the 
sky and shatters the loftiest trees and strikes down 
the strong man; with the deity who covers the field 
with grain and ripens the harvest; with the divine 
messenger who licks up the sacrifice and carries it 
Presence of ^ to the ffods. Tlius fipo WES regarded by the Vedic 

necessary at the O . i • i 

Aryans as ui every way a sacred thing; and, as it 
to associate this deity with all that is nearest and 
dearest to the human heart, a fire was considered to 
be indispensable to tfie duo performance of the mar¬ 
riage ceremony; and the presence of fire as a divine 
witness was deemed in some instances sufficient to 
sanctify the union of an impatient and impassioned 
pair. 

Thus Agni, or Fire, is depicted in the Vedas in a 
variety of forms: as a priest, a divine messenger, a 
devouring element, and a deity who is the source 
and diffuser of light throughout the universe. In 
some hymns be is personified a.s an immortal being 
enjoying perpetual youth, and travelling in a car 
drawn by red horses.*^ He is frequently invoked as 
Agni as a irrimt g, priest, and like an officiating priest ho is said to 

and diviuo mes- c ^ ^ o jr ^ 

senger. hrought prosperity to the worshipper. As a 

divine messenger he was implored to bring the gods 
to the sacrifice,^® and the loving wives of the gods to 
Afmiasthedfi. partake of the soma luico.*® As a devouring element 
ment. Jig jg invoked as the bright and purifying deity who 
chmctcrofthewas charged with all the invocations of the gods; 
dreifeoftoAgni. operations of Agni as a consuming 


A«^i. or Pirc, re¬ 
presented in va¬ 
rious forms. 


Ainii ns an im¬ 
mortal being. ' 


Big-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 36, v.^16; Maud. IV. v. 8. 
“ Big-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 31, ▼. 17. 
Big-Veda, Mand. X. Hymn 22, v. 9. 
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fire are frequently described in language eminently histoet of 
poetical. “When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from the wood Invocations to 
like a fleet courser.” “ When excited by the wind, 
ho rushes amongst the trees like a bull, and consumes 
the forest as a Raja destroys his enemies.” “ His* 
path is blackened, and the birds are terrified at his 
roaring.” In his more domestic capacity, Agni is 
described as an ornament in the sacrificial chamber, 
like a woman in a dwelling.®^ He is young and 
golden-haired, the domestic guardian, the protector, 
against evil spirits, malevolent men, and noxious 
animals.®* Like the divine Sun he is the supporter inwation? to 

, , . . Agiil as 8 deity. 

of the universe, but he abides on earth like a prince 
surrounded by faithful friends, and men sit down in 
his presence like sons in the dwelling of a father. 

“Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee con¬ 
stantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer upon 
tlieo abundant food: Do thou, in whom is all exist¬ 
ence, bo the bearer of riches.” But still there arc invocatim* to 
passages referring to Agni, as indeed there are verses 
referring to almost every other Vcdic deity, in which 
that individual god is represented as supreme and 
absolute.®® Thus in two particular hymns, Agni is 

Rig-Veda, Mand. V. Hymn 29, v. 6. 

” Sig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 68, v. 4; Hynm 65, v. 4; Bymn 94, v. 10 
and 11. * 

“ Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 66, v. 3. 

** Rig-Veda, Mand. I, Hymn 36, v. 6,15. 

** Rig.Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 73. The whole of this hymn is singularly illus- 
tratiye of the worship of Agni. 

This coexistence of Monotheism and Polytheism is very clearly explained by 
Prof. Max Muller in the following very eloquent passage:—“ When those individusd 
gods Hi-e invoked, they are not conceived as limited by the power of others, as su¬ 
perior or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind of the supplicant a.s good as 
all the gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divinity—as supremo and absolute, 
in spite of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods must 
entail on every single god. All the rest (Appear for a moment from the vision 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HISTORY OP called tlie ruler of the universe, the lord of men, the 
Part t wisG king, the father, the brother, the son, the friend 
of men; whilst the powers and even the names of 
the other deities are distinctly applied to this god.’®^ 
LanKun<?eof Care must however be taken not to confound the 

praise to be ciia^ ^ ^ 

language of praise with the expression of thought, 
of thought. extravagance of Oriental adulation will permit 

an Asiatic courtier to address some petty chief or 
Raja as the king of kings, but this by no means im¬ 
plies an idea of universal empire. At the same time, 
the language of jxraise, eager to propitiate and 
boundless in expression, mav tave to some exhmt 
originated that later conception of the one Supreme 
Being, the God above all gods, which is undoubtedly 
to be found in tlie Vedas. 

These two deities—India and Agni, Rain and 


Indra and 

!JUS 0 ~ 


the chief guus of 


theRig-veda. cliicf gods wliicli woro worsliippcd by 

the Veclic Aryans. In the hymns they are sometimes 
identified with each other, and sometimes they iirc 
associated in the same hymn; but even as individ¬ 
uals more hymns wove apparently addressed to each 
than to any other divine being in the Vedic pan¬ 
theon. The remaining gods, however, though less 
pi'ominent and perhaps less popula., are still well 
worthy of attention. They comprise the personiiica- 
. tions of water, and the sun and moon, air and the 
winds, all of which were associated with the ideas of 
deity. 

Jf'vSSSw** waters was named Varuua.*'*^ Next 

Water. 


of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the 
eyes of the worshippers." Hist, of Aucioiit Sanskrit Literature, p. 632. 

*■' Rig-Veda, Mand. L Hymns 1 and 2. Comp. Max Muller, Hist, of Sanskrit 
Lit. p. 633. 

Upon this point there is some olwcurity. Yaruna was nndonbtedly regarded 
as the deity of water, but the name is in some verses applied to the sun and even 
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to fire, perhaps water has always occupied the most history op 
prominent place in the religious worship of nations pabt i. 
in general. It puiifies, and it is an emblem of Mysterious at* 

... 1 . . 1 111 trilmtesof 

purity; and is as necessary in every household as water, 
lire. At the same tune, the cver-nowmg current or andahousehow 

* „ necessity. 

Ot Ideas awakenr<l 
by the currents 
■^0 of great rivers. 

know not whence and wc know not where, hut ever 
flowini^. Springs and rivers, however, are generally spnngs and 

« , . . . . rivers generally 

separated into individual abstractions, which are 
personified as divine beings; g|,nd the higliost con- 
ception of one univer-^al god of tlie waters seems to concepuon ofa 

^ god of the ocean. 

have been gathered from a familiarity with the sea. 

Tims amongst a maritime people, the god of tlie 
ocean, tlie lord of tempests, the ruler of the rushing, 
boiling waves, ever oc(*u[)ies an important place in 
th(‘ splierc of religious thought; and hero it should 
bf ri'inarked that the Vodic Aryans were evidently 
acquainted with the sea, for the hymns contain allu¬ 
sions to merchants, to sea voyages, and to ships with 


a great river awaken.s ideas of life and infinity; 
a past and a future ; of going on ever and ever. 


a hundred oars. In a more material or credulous wstinction be- 

. . twevuamatcml 

age this deity might he depicted as a mere monster, ^"SSr.lnd 


Half fish and half human; but in the higher AryanSStfoTof^spi- 

.. , . , 1 rilual existence. 

conception lie is represented as a spiritual existence, 


powerful to destroy but mighty to save, that could 


sink the strong man into the depths of* the sea, or 
hear him in safety to the shore. In a later stage 
the conception rises higher and higher, until a deity 
is shadowed forth that rcw'ards goodness and 


ishes sin. Tlie following hymn to Varuna, felicit- 

ously translated by Prof. Max Muller, exhibits this S^i^jT****^ 

deity in the two-fold character of controlling tem- 


to tho personification of day. In the Epics ho is iuvambly tegardod os ’Water, and 
is emphatically the god of tho ocean. 
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INTJBODUCrriON. 


JI18TOBT OP pests and punisliing sin; and in so doing indicatcsL 
a tone of religious feeling not so far removed jfrom 
modern ideas as might have be^ expected:— 

“ Let me not yet, 0 Voruna, enter into the honse of clay; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy! 

“If I go along trembling, lilH a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy! 

“ Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, 
have I gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy 1 

“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters ^ have mercy, almighty, have mercy! 

“ Whenever wo men, 0 Varuna, commit an offence be¬ 
fore the heavenly host, whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness; have mercy, almighty, liavo mercy.”^ 

charwtCTistic* Siirva, OP tlio Suii, is another important Vcdic 

of Siuyft, or the • 

deity; and indeed seems under different names 

Prominence of to liave alwavs licld a high place amongst the 

theSuninaUan- ... i o t ' j. r ‘x 

cient religions, pnmitive gOQs 01 ovcry nation, by virtue of its pro¬ 
minence in tbc heavens, and the extent to which its 
influence is felt upon earth. Its daily course and its 
annual course, its welcome rising in the morning and 
its glorious sotting in the evening, must all have 
excited the keenest curiosity amongst a child-like 
and inquisitive people; and, at the same time, the 
imagination alone was left to account for the exist¬ 
ence of phenomena which in a non-scientific age 
swone altogether beyond human ken. Thus it seems 
extremely probable that one of the earliest efforts of 
poetical genius was to personify the Sun as the deity 
of light, travelling through the blue ether in a 

The golden cha* golden chariot which all men might see, drawn 

riot And. bivisA* v n i*i •••iijjt • 

bieiteede., howevop by steeds which were invisible to the out- 


Max M filler, History of Sanskrit lateratoro, p. 640. 
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ward eye, but which were easDy assumed to be 
white, resplendent, and beautiful beyond expression. 
In the Vedas the attributes of this deity are fre¬ 
quently the same as those of Agni, especially that 
of originating and diffusing light; but still the Sun 
stands forward as ^fteity altogether distinct from 
Fire, when described as journeying through the 
firmament in an upward and downward course, and 
especially in his character of measuring days and 
nights. This god is apparently addressed under a 
variety of names, such as Sdrya, Savitri, Mitra, 
Aryaman, and others; but in the Epics he is chiefly 
known by the name of Siirya, and was regarded as 
the great ancestor of the solar race who appear in 
the Kamayana. In the higher conceptions tlie 
Divine Sun is regarded and invoked as a spirit per¬ 
vading all things, as the soul of the world and 
supporter of the universe; and this idea is said to 
bo indicated in the celebrated Vedic verse known as 
the Gayatri, which down to the present day still 
forms a part of the daily devotions of the Brdliman.”^ 
In connection with the worship of the Sun, 
there are some obscure deities, known as the 


HISTOaY OP 
INDIA. 
Pabx L 

Attributes of 
SOrya siiitUiu' to 
those of Agni. 

Sdrya a distiiiot 
personification 
from Agni. 


Sdrya re(<flrd(?<I 
as the mythical 
ancestor of the 
Solar race of 
AyodhyA. 

Sdrya regarded 
as a divine spirit 
pervading all 
things. 


The Gayatri, 


The twelve Adi- 
tyas. 


Rig-Veda, Mand. I, Hymn 73, v. 3. 

** Big-Veda, Mand. III. Hymn 62, v. 10. The original Sanskrit of this verse 
appears to bo simple enough. Wilson’s translation is as follow^:—“ We meditate 
on that desirable light of the divine Savitri, who influences our pious rites.” Sir 
William Jones’s paraphrastic translation was as follows“ Let us adore the su¬ 
premacy of that divine sun, the godhead, who illuminates all, who rewcates all, 
from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
understandings aright in onr progress towards his holy scat.” Colebroke proposes 
the following Version" Earth! Sky! Heaven! Lot us meditate on (these and 
on) the most excellent h’ght and power of that generous, sportive, and resplendent 
Bun, (praying that) it may guide our intellects.” Erom information gathered 
personwy from educated Brkhmans, the writer has been led to infer that Gole- 
broke’s franslation exhibits the nearest approximation to the religious ideas in¬ 
volved in the words. The verso is apparenUy an invocation to the several deities 
who are impbred by the worshippet to aid hia intellect in the apprehension and 
adoration of Qod> 
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history of Adityas.^** These are said to bo the sons of Aditi, 

INDIA. •' 

Fam I. 


Tbe jtod Vishnu SUCCGSSlOn, 
onidiially an 
Aditya. 


who is apparently identified with the universe.'^'* 

It is not sufficiently clear how these Adityas were 
regarded by the Vcdic worshippers, but at’alatei? 
period they were represonte^as being twelve in 
number, and were apparentl^dentifiod with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or rather with the sun in 
twelve different characters, each character corre¬ 
sponding to the sign through which it passed in 
The most important fiict connected 
with this circle of divinities is that the god Vishnu, 
so prominent in the later mythology, appears in the 
Kig-Veda merely as one of the Adityas. Also Aiya- 
man, Mitra, Varuna, and Savitri, are identified both 
with the Sun and with certain of the Adityas. 

Of the remaining Vedic deities but little remains 
to be said. Their individual character may be 
easily inferred from their names, whilst their form of 
worship appears to differ in no way from that of the 
Soma, or Clian. deities already described. Soma, or the Moon, 

(lra,orthelluoit. , . , . t\ ^ n t 

, which appears in some 1 antheons as a lemalo 
divinity corresponding to the male personification 
of the Sun, is chiefly celebrated in the Veda$ in 
vt-dS^h tS” connection with the soma plant; but it appears in 
soma plant, Mulid Bliurata, indifferently under the names of 

Rf^rded an the ' ** 

StorWe Chandra and Soma, as the mythical progenitor of the.; 

great Lunar race of Bhiirata. Two obscure deities, 
ThotwoAswins. ^nowii as the Aswins, are apparently a personifica- 


Gharacterbtics 
of the minor 
Vedio deities. 


** Comp. Wilson, Rig-Voda, Vol. 1. lutrod. p. xxxiii. Also Mtiit’s Sanskrit 
Te.'cts, Part IV. p. 101. 

s® The Vedic verso is as follows Aditi is Inavcn; Aditi is the litmament; 
Aditi is mother, father, and son; Aditi is all the gods; Aditi is the five classes of 
men; Aditi is generation and birth.” Upon this verso S&yana remarksAditi 
is h}'rancd os the same with the imivorse.” Wilson, Rig-Veda, Vol. I. p. 230, and 
mie. 
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tion of lifflit and moisture, and as sons of the Sun history of 

^ • INDIA. 

seem sometimes to bo identified and multiplied as pIeii. 
the sun’s rays.®^ They are invoked in several 
hymns,, but do not appear to have been invested 
with any peculiar ^ributes, beyond that of being 
young and handsoiM, and riding on liorses. The 
deifications of Vayu, or the air, and of the Maruts, vsya. 
or the winds, are frequently invoked, in many 
instances, in conjunction with* Indra and Agni. 

The Maruts especially, whoso power was manifest, The Mamts. 
are described in such figurative language as is 
usually applied to the strong and impetuous winds 
by poets of all nations and ages. In this way they 
are depicted as roaring amongst the forest trees, and 
blowing up the clouds for rain; but they are also 
personified in the imaginations of the Vedic psalm¬ 
ists as youthful warriors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice like Indra, 
and,'like him, the bestowers of benefits upon their 
worshippers. 

The next Vedic deity who may bo taken into characteristsrs 

, . ^ *^ . . "or Ushas,ortbo 

consideration is Ushas, or the personification of the 
dawn. This divinity scarcely appears in the Epics, contmirthe- 

•' ^ twoftnthe coh- 

and can hardly have been extensively worshipped, anSilitoyill^ 
but yet is especially deserving of notice from the 
remarkable contrast wliich the conception presents 
to those of other gods, and especially to the idea 
of Indra. In the place of the impetuous warrior, 
strong and drunk with wine, and cleaving the clouds 
with his thunderbolt, we have the vision of early 
morning, of the first pale flush of light, imaged as 
a pure and lovely maiden awakening a sleeping 

In the Epica they arc edd to have l)ecn the physicians of tho gods, and aro 
cou^antly representod as twins. 
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BiBTo&T OF world EB a younff wife awakens her children. This 

INDIA. w ^ 

Past I. pootical conception seems to have had peculiar 
Poetry of the clianus for the old Vedic hards; and, in truth, the 
vom. dawn of early morning m India is singularly grate- 
ful to the feelings, and in the mind of the Vedic 
worshipper was associated with early prayer as well 
^ early duties. In addition to the refreshing 
tto^^wnin coolness and delightful stillness of the hour, there is 
a peculiar whiteness in the atmosphere, not so ex¬ 
pressive as moonlight, but infinitely more delicate 
and more suggestive of innocence and purity. Thus 
the night with all the horrors of darkness—the fear 
of ghosts, demons, snakes, tigers, and midnight 
robbers—is supposed to have passed away before 
the rising of this white-robed maiden, the first in all 
the world who is awake, and the first to appear at 
the invocation of the gods. But notwithstanding 
the unsubstantial character of the original personi¬ 
fication,* ft nevertheless became in many hymns a 
dSSCTshi^^vid conception of a deity. A.S a mere female, 
asamaidiin. jg likened to a young bride, with perhaps 

more warmth of painting than would suit modern 
taste:— 

Goddess, manifest in person like a maiden, thou goest 
to the resplendent and beautiful sun; and, like a youthful 
bride before her husband, thou uncoverest thy bosom with 
a smile.” " 

uffliMT<k!ty ^ divinity, the language respecting Ushas 

is much more elevated:— 

" Ushas, daughter of heaven, dawn upon us with riches j 
diffuser of light, dawn upon ns with abundant food; beauti¬ 
ful goddess, dawn upon us with wealth of cattle.”** 


Eig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 123, t» 1. 
^ Big-Veda, Mand. I> Hymn 48, t. 1. 
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This auspicious Ushas has hamossed her vehicles from histokt of 
afar, above tho rising of the sun, and she comes gloriously 

upon man with a hundred chariots.” ” - 

, « First of all tho world is sho awake, triumphing over 

traaisitory darkness; the mighty, the giver of light, from on 
high she beholds all things; ever youthful, over reviving, 
i^e comes first to tho invocation.”*® 

Such were the chief gods of the Aryans, and to Minorjediodei- 
them may be added some others less prominent, 
such as the personifications of Food, of Day and 
Night, and of tho Seasons. These require no special 
description, inasmuch as thd^ are little more than 
poetical personifications j and probably at the period 
of their composition they were as little connected 
with religious worship as tho songs of Hafiz were 
connected with the sentiments of Mahomedan devo¬ 
tion. These creations of tho fancy have ever been comparison of 

ancient and mo* 

the favourite product of tho Aryan mind, and fjius 
tho Vodic “ Hymn to Pitri, the Divinity of.Food,”^® 
is even surpassed in intensity of personification by 
Burns’s ballad of John Barleycorn,” and Tenny¬ 
son’s exquisite poem on the “Death of the Old 
Year.”'® 

Having thus sketched generally the individual vedicponcep- 

1 t Won Of one Sn- 

character of the leading deities of the Aryans 
they appear in the Eig-Veda, it may bo advisable 
to glance at that conception of One Supreme Being, 
as in all and above all, which finds full expression 

” Big'Veda, Mund. I. Hymn 48, t. 7. 

*• Ri^Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 123, t. 2. 

** Big-Veda, Maod. L Hymn 187. 

^ The great master in tho poarer of personifying abstractions, until they be* 
come objects of actual interest, is John Bunyan; on interest however which is 
derived more from the religious experieuccs of the author than from a large know* 
lodge of human nature. 
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HISTORY OP in the Vedic hymns. Upon this point the follow- 
PAM I. ing passages will bo found very significant:— 

Monotheiatio “ Who has Seen the primeval being at the time of his 
verses, IjeJug |)orn; what is that endowed with substance which the* 
unsubstantial sustains; from earth are the breath and blood, 
but where is the soul j who may repair to the sago to asTj: 
this?”« 

“What is that One alone, who has upheld these six 
spheres in the form of an unborn 

The following hymn, translated by Professor Max 
Muller, still further expresses the conception of mo¬ 
notheism, and indeed* seems to indicate that the 
idea itself is a necessary idea forced upon the mind 
by a thoughtful consideration of the phenomena of 
the universe.^^ 

Omndmonothe. “ beginning there arose the Source of golden 

tmns^^by light; He was the only born lord of all that is. He estab- 
Mufiter” lishgd the earth, and this skyWho is the (led to whom 
wo shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ Ho who gives life, He who gives strength; whoso 
blessing all the bright gods dcsiro; whose sliadow is immor¬ 
tality; whoso shadow is death:—^Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He who through His power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world: He who governs all, man 
and beast:—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“ He whoso'power these snowy mountains, whose power 


Rjg-Veda, Mond. L Ilynm 144, v. 4. 

** Jlig-Voda, Mand. I. Hymn 144, v. 6. 

The translation which follows has been borrowed from Mr Max Miiller’a 
History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 569. That eloquent scholar is perhaps mis¬ 
taken in alluding to the idea as “ an instinctive monotheism.” The theory that 
the Aryan nations may possess an instinct which is denied to the Turanian peoples 
seems untenable. An instinct is an element of human natiue, and not a mere 
characteristic of a race; and it appears more probable that what are called charac¬ 
teristics of a race, arise from peculiarities of development and history rather 
from any original diversity in human nature. 
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tho sea proclaims, with the distant river; He whom these 
regions are as it wore His two arms;—Who is the God to 
whom wc sliall offer our sacrifice ? 

, ** Ho through whom the sky is bright and tho earth firm: 

He through whom the heaven was established, nay, the 
highest heaven: He who measured out the light in the air: 
—Who is tho God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his 
will, look up, trembling inwardly: He over whom tho rising 
sun shines forth :—Wlio is tho God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ? 

“ Wherever tho mighty wator-clouds went, where they 
placed tho seed and lit the fire, tUence arose He who is tho 
only life of the bright gods:—Who is the God to whom wo 
shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who by his might looked even over tho water- 
clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice. 
Ho IS (rod above all gods :—^Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ May He not destroy us, Ho, the creator of the earth; 
or Ho, tho righteous, who created the heaven; Hp who also 
created the bright and mighty waters:—^Who is tho God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

The true conception of marriage, involving the 
idea of the union of one woman to one man, also 
finds expression in the Vedas. Husbands and wives 
in twos and twos are described as presenting their 
oblations together and in one hymn which dwells 
upon the duality of tho two Aswins; the pair of 
deities are compared with pairs of almost every¬ 
thing that runs in couples, including a husband and 
a wife, and two lips uttering sweet sounds.^® 

** Rig*Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 131, v. 3. Also Mand. Ilytnn 43. 

** Rig-Veda, Mand. 11. Hymn 39. There is however an exceptional passage 
in which a young Bishi named Kakshivat celebrates the generosity of a Baja who 
hod given Urn his ten daaghteia in marriage. (Big*Vcda, Mand. 1. Hymn 126.) 
This reference to polygamy os well aa two hymns relating to a horse soctiflee, wiU 
he considered hereafter. 


RISTOBT or 

nrnu. 

Pabt I. 


Vedic coiicep* 
tionofmarriago. 
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Such, then, were the leading characteristics of 
pabt I. the principal deities of the Aryans in the old Vodic 
ago, when the new colonists wore still dwelling in 
sub^ent da. the neighbourhood of the five rivers. During the 

cayoftheVedie ° , . ... 

bXwSo^JSu. subsequent age of Brahmanism, the spiritual con¬ 
ceptions and aspirations passed in a great measure 
away; a new dynasty of deities arose; and the gods 
of the Vedas lost their hold upon the national sym¬ 
pathies, and shrivelled more and more into human 
chMi«siiidr. heroes with human instincts and passions. Mean- 
Bjyhioaipo-time the circumstances oi the people, and their 
geographical position, had undergone a groat and sig¬ 
nificant change. In the Vedic age the Aryan people 
were a band of agriculturists and herdsmen, and 
were still dwelling in the neighbourhood of the 
Punjab; but in the Brahmanic age they had become 
a conquering power, and had made their way down 
the fertile valleys of the Ganges and Jumn4 and 
established kingdoms which are still famous in an- 
Bxiirtmcf ofa cient storv. This period of conquest implies the 

znxhtary clasiN * * * 

existence of a large military class; and in connec- 
tion with this subject it may bo remarked that the 
most significant change which appears to have taken 
place about this time was the institution of caste. 
In the Vedic age there appears to have boon no 
direct traces^ of a caste system; but in the Brah¬ 
manic age the distribution of the people into castes 
is one of the most prominent features, and this caste 
system has prevailed more or less down to the pro- 
orijrinofthe sent day. Thus the caste system seems to have 

the period which intervened between the 
aM Btahmamo Ygjjg Bralimanic age; in other words, between 

the time when the Aryans appeared as simple 
colonbts in the land of the five rivers, and the time 
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when they had become a conquering power, and 
established Aryan empires at Delhi, Oude, Tirhiit, p«® i. 
and Bahar, under the ancient names of Bhdrata, 

Kosala, Mithila, and Magadhd. The question 
cordingly remains for consideration of how far the 
circumstances which attend the invasion of a well- 
populated country by a band of foreign emigrants, 
and the subsequent establishment of the settlers as 
a dominant and imperial power, are calculated to 
lead to the introduction of caste, and the perpetua¬ 
tion of a caste system for ages afterwards. This 
question is of more general* importance than is 
generally supposed. The tendency of all foreign a casta 

conquests is to create a caste feeling between the 
conquerors and the conquered; and this feeling be¬ 
comes intensilied when the difference is one not 
merely of political relations, but of colour, language, 
and rejjgion. In the progress of another century, 
for instance, from the present date, the 'old caste 
antagonism amongst the Hindus may in some mea¬ 
sure have passed away; but in its place there will 
be a caste feeling between Europeans, East Indians, ’ 
and Natives, altogether different from tha,t exclusive¬ 
ness in different ranks of society which prevails 
amongst European nations. 

Many of the difficulties connected with this in- Q«o#tionofhow 

^ ^ * far tha eiemmts 

toresting subject of inquiry will be cltoed up, 
far as the Hindds are concerned, by means of the iSg^vSS^***** 
evidence furnished by the Mahd Bhtota and Bdmd- 
yana. But still it appears necessary for the con¬ 
tinuous identification of the Aryan people, and their 
separation from the Turanian populations by whom 
they wore apparently surrounded, and with whom 
they must to some extent have intermingled, to 
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nrou ascertain whicli of the castes had an Aryan origin, 
Part I* and liow far the elements of an opposition of classes 
is to be found in the Rig-Veda. 

SfciK^e”' In the Brahmanic age the great body of the 
Brahmanica«o. people Were divided into four castes, as follows:— 
Brihmans. Igt^ Brdhmans, or priests ; sometimes called pre¬ 
ceptors. 

K^iwtTiyas.or 2nd, Ksliatriyas, or soldiers; also called Rajas, 
or sovereigns. 

vaisyas. 3rd, Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers. 

Slidras. 4th, Sudras, a servile class who tilled flic soil. 

Oatcastes and Below these was a nondescript population who 
were treated as outcastes, and wlio appear as the 
Bi-AhniMS, slaves of the Sudras. Of the four castes, the three 
gS^ftiSithe mentioned are distinguished from the fourth 
thS,!lnd*rhe caste in a very particular manner. The Brdhmans, 

dpsignatioii of yr i i i • i i ^ 

“twiceborn.” Kshatpiyas, and Vaisyas, are eacii invested at a 
certain age with tlic sacred thread, from wll|feh cir¬ 
cumstance they are entitled the ‘‘ twice borl^’’ to 
distinguish them from the Siidras, who are nof por- 
,mitted to wear the thread. This line of demarcation 
between the three twice-born castes and the Siidras 


Kshatriyas, or 
Bsyos. 


Vaisyas. 

Sddras. 

Oaicastes and 
slaves. 


* is far bro^fder according to caste ideas than that 
between the Bnlbman and the Kshatriya, or the 
Hypothesis that Kshatriya and the Vaisya. Accordingly the most 

the three twice- i i i i i i 

bom castes are piausiblc coniectuTo appcars to be that the tiiree twice- 
theHigwedhl hoHi castcs may bo identified with tlie descendants 
of the Aryans of the Rig-Veda; whilst the Siidras, 
who form the mass of the population, may be re¬ 
garded as the descendants of a Turanian people, who 
settled in India ages before the Aryans, and at some 
remote period contemporary perhaps with the earliest 
Antimuty of the Egyptian dynasties. As to the outcastes, known in the 
w^w.orout. India by the general name of Pariahs, they 
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probably were tlie descendants of an aboriginal hi stor y op 
people possessing a still more remote antiquity, who l 
wore originally conquered by the Siidras, and of 
whom some may have escaped to tlie hills and be¬ 
come the ancestors of the existing hill tribes. 

. Now although no caste system appears in the Rig” 

Veda, the hymns certainly present glimpses of three Sffln ff' 
distinct classes of worshippers. One class, the most 
prominent of all, comprised a people who evidently class, 
possessed strong religious instincts. They prayed in 
earnest language to primitive deities for such simple 
benefits as colonists in a new country might be ex¬ 
pected to crave; namely, seasonable rains, abundant 
liarvcsts, prolific cattle, and plenty of children. They 
wore certainly a peaceful community, and appear to 
have been altogether indisposed for w^ar, for they 
prayed not for victory but for protection. They do 
not cvft seem to have sacrificed to any god of war, 
unless Indra may be regarded as such; bilt their 
offerings wcr<3 exclusively made to what'might bo 
termed family or domestic deities, who were supposed • 
to supply the daily wants of a simple but contem¬ 
plative people. Moreover, with the exce^ion of the 
soma wine, which was especially quaffed by^ Indra, 
there was nothing of an orgiastic character in their 
worship. They invoked the gods, andi propitiated 
them with such bloodless offerings as butter, curds, 
and milk. Again, whilst they implored the gods for 
protection, and lauded their exploits against robbers, 
cattle-lifters, and other enemies, they manifested no 
warlike spirit, no direct aspiration for revenge, such 
as would find expression in the prayers or hymns of 
a people devoted to ideeds of arms. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the flow of religious feeling which 

VOL. L 3 
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runs through the greater number of the Vedic liymns, 
is altogether at variance with that exultant delight 
in blood and slaughter which is genemlly manifested 
in the ballads of a warlike people. Altogether tlio 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, as far as peaceful pursuits 
are concerned, are of such a character that it is not 
difficult to identify the people who gave them utter¬ 
ance with the ancestors of the later Brdhraans. 

A second^ class of Vedic worshippers adopted a 
different order of religious rites, namely, the sacrifice 
of animals; thus they immolated horses to Indra and 
the Sun, and Indra is also said to have delighted in 
roasted buffalo. This difference in sacrifice involved 
a difference of food, and in all probability a difference 
of avocation. A peace-loving community might be 
contented with a milk and vegetable diet; but a 
military community, to whom physical strength was 
of the highest importance, "would delight®! flesh 
meat, and such they "would offer to the gods. It is 
a signific^int fact that tlic allusions to animal sacrifice 
are by no means frequent in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, whilst they find fail expression in the ritual¬ 
istic worl^ of a later age, in which the Brdhmans 


inorwiMdpreva. ai’c represented as the sacrificers.'*® From this it 

knee of animal t • n -ii i 

tiK?an»b^ inferred that so long as the Vedic Aryans 

were dwelling in the Punjab, the priestly orders 
still retained their bloodless sacrifices; but as they 
advanced further and further into the interior, and 
depended more and more upon theSf military pro¬ 
tectors, so they found it more and more necessary 
to propitiate the warriors by the worship of their 
gods and tlie perfonnance of animal sacrifices. The 


S(!« especially the Brahmanara Aitarera. Hang’s translatlan. 
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military community thus referred to may therefore bistort of 
he identified with the ancestors of the Ksliatriyas . PAllT I. 

The third class of worshippers cannot be traced Srd, A moi’can. 

. >11 *11 1* ^ ^ 1 T • 1 Mle class, the an- 

qtiito so easily, but still glimpses are to be obtained 
of a mercantile and maritime community, who espe¬ 
cially worshipped Varuna, the god of the ocean, and 
who may bo identified with the Vaisyas. Hero it 
may be remarked that no opposition seems ever to 
have arisen between the Vaisyas and the other two 
castes, like that which broke out between the Briili- . 
mans and the Kshatriyas. Indeed the wealth of the- 
Vaisyas, rendered them at a later period of consider¬ 
able influence, inasmuch as they employed Br«4hmans 
to perform sacrifices, and took Kshatriyas into their 
pay as soldiers and guards. 

The early separation of the Bnilimans from the 
Ksbatrwas, the priest from the soldier, is a question iSdthJ'ISha* 
of muenP historical importance, and will be further 
discussed hereafter. For the present it may be suffi¬ 
cient to remark that the sejiaration docs not appear to 
have originated so much in those superstitious caste • 
ideas which prevailed at a subsequent period, as in 
the difiercncc of avocatipns, sentiments, ^d aspira¬ 
tions. What the priest was to the feudal Chieftain 
of the Dark Ages, such was the Brdhman to the 
Kshatriya. The Brdhman subsisted upon a diet of 
milk and vegetables, and spent liis time in tending 
his flocks and herds, in composing hymns to the dif¬ 
ferent deities, %nd in-speculative inquiries as to tlio 
origin of man and the universe, and their relationship 
to the Supreme Being. As to the history of the past, 
i apart from religion, he cared nothing, excepting so 
,far as he might succeed in converting ancient tra- 
[ditions into a vehicle for religious teaching. Ac- 
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OF cordingly in a later ago ho readily falsified those 
Part I. traditions for the purpose of promulgating Brahman- 
^ ~ ical ideas and exalting the pretensions of his own 

caste; and it was doubtless by this process that tlife 
Brdhmans ultimately succeeded in forming them¬ 
selves into a sacerdotal community, who sought -to 
bring all classes and ranks, Turanians as well as 
Aryans, under the yoke of ecclesiastical or caste su- 
Chara<^ristip8 premacy. The Kshatriyas, on the other hand, were 
eaters of’flesh meat, and delighted in war and the 
chase, and especially^ gloried in the exploits of their 
forefathers. The consequence was that they pos¬ 
sessed a rich stock of traditions which appear to have 
been handed down from generation to generation in 
the form of ballads. Thus the Kshatriyas appear as 
a fighting and conquering class, and originally exer¬ 
cised such influence over the masses as to be known 
as Kings or Rajas, whilst their god Indra ’^s wor¬ 
shipped as the emblem of sovereignty. Ultimately, 
however,' they appear to have degenerated into 
. effeminate priest-ridden sovereigns and mercenary 
soldiers; and whilst such sovereigns served the Brdh- 
mans out%f superstitious fear, the soldiers entered 
the service of the Vaisyas for the sake of pay. 

Extent of th® The Quostion of how far the two classes of BrAh- 

mans and '.Kshatriyas were really separated from 
tfwvSdi^Sgo. each other in Vedic times does not appear to be in¬ 
dicated in the Rig-Veda; but it may be inferred 
from the data which will appear hereafter. Origin¬ 
ally they probably grew up side by side, and their 
cause was identical, namely, the subjugation of the 
country. Indeed it is by no means improbable that 
the duties of priest and warrior were originally ful¬ 
filled by one and the same individual, the father, 
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the Chieftain, or- the Raja. Gradually, howev'er, history of 
the Chieftains oi;Rajas may have found it convenient paotl 
to engage priests specially for the performance ofaiMofBrah- 
sficrifices and other rites and ceremonies; and 
such a stage, a stage to which the original story of 
the Mahd Bhdrata appears to belong, the haughty 
Kshatriyas would look down with some disdain upon 
the mercenary or mendicant priest. But in due 
course the priests, as already indicated, formed 
themselves into a class, and exercised a vast and 
mysterious influence upon the ^masses; and in later 
times of peace and luxury, they established a spirit¬ 
ual and caste ascendancy, which overshadowed and 
overawed the mightiest Raja of the Ksliatriyas. 

Indeed whilst the more ancient Kshatriyas seem to 
have regarded the Brdhmans with much the same 
disdain as might have been exhibited by the half- 
con verfid w'arriors of the Dark Ages towards the 
wandering Friars, no priest or confessor evTr pos¬ 
sessed a more powerful sway over King or Baron, 
than was exercised by the later Brdhmans over the . 

Hindu Rajas. 

The original traditions and institutions which Ti-adUiotis atid 

, g. . , , mstitutioiis 111 

appear in the Mahd Bharata and Rdmdyana arc 
undoubtedly of Kshatriya origin, and * in their 
earliest form were probably little raorb than bal- 
lads, wliich were sung or cliaunted by bards and 
eulogists at the feasts and festivals of the Kshatriyas. 

Under such cifcumstances the details may have been ExniweratJons 

^ and I'lDbflli.sh- 

exaggerated by the old Kshatriya bards in order to 
glorify .the ancient Rajas, and gratify the Chieftains 
present by extravagant praises of their ancestors. 
Occasionally too the bards seom to have introduced 
poetical embelKshments, and artificial turns of a 
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plot, which were more in accordance with a later 
and luxurious stage of civilization, 4 ind also better 
calculated to awaken and keep alive the interest of 
largo and mixed audiences. But the latest con^ 
pilers of the Mahii Bhdrata were unquestionably 
Brdlimans; and they appear to have resolutely and 
consistently falsified the Kshatriya traditions, for 
the purpose of promulgating their own tenets of 
religion and morality; and especially for asserting 
their own supremacy as an hereditary sacerdotal 
caste, invested with supernatural powers, and 
superior not only to the Rajas but to the very gods 
of the Kshatriyas. Ancient Bnlhman sages, under 
the name of Rishis, are abruptly and absurdly 
introduced in order to work miracles of the wildest 
and most senseless character, and to compel the 
reverence and obedience of such deities as Indra 
to Brahmanical authority. Moreover actil which 
are contrary tt> morality and common decency, arc 
occasionally introduced for the depraved purpose of 
representing the more famous Brahmans as the direct 
progenitors of the more famous Rajas. Again, Rajas 
are described as paying a reverence to Brdhmans 
amounting to worship, and as rewarding them with 
extravagant profusion, probably as examples for 
later Rajas %o follow. Fortunately however for the 
purposes of history, these interpolations can gener¬ 
ally be detected by the supernatural chara^r of 
the details, and may therefore be largely ^inin- 
ated; excepting in those cases where the later fable 
has been so intertwined with the more authentic 
narrative, that it is impossible to separate the one 
from the other without danger of mutilating the 
original Kshatriya tradition. 
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Besides these exaggerations of Kshatriya bards histobt of 
and Brahmanical compilers, an element of Buddhism pIbt l 
is frequently perceptible in these ancient legends. Buddhistic eie~ 
But inasmuch as it is often difficult to decide upon mS B&ia. 
the exact line of separation between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, much in the same way as it is often 
difficult to draw the precise lino between Protestant¬ 
ism and Roman Catholicism, it will bo sufficient for 
the present to indicate very briefly such traces of 
Buddhism as they arise, and reserve the general 
question for separate discussion hereafter. 

The form in which the contents of these poems Form in which 
will be hereafter exhibited in tlie present volumes are exhibit in 

, * the present his* 

requires perliaps some explanation. A mere trans- 

!• Ill 111 1 I *1 Neither a trans¬ 

lation would bo unreadable to any but the practised 

critic; a bare analysis without sufficient detail, 5hll« 

would be a skeleton witJiout life and blood, and eon- pbnalion, co^ 

' mentary, and 

soquontly would be comparatively useless for the 
purposes of history. Accordingly a-middfle? course 
has been adopted. Largo masses of supernatural 
matter have been either briefly indicated, or cut, 
away altogether. Brahmanical discourses and reli¬ 
gious myths have been generally eliminated, to bo 
reconsidered subsequently in connection with the 
religious ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodes have been excluded, especially from the 
Mahd Bhslrata where they mostly abound, but a 
sufficient number have been exhibited in outline; 
whilst three favourite stories, which are apparently 
types of three different epochs of Hindii history, 
have been preserved by themselves under a separ¬ 
ate head. Finally, the residue has been recast in 
English prose in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions 
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witliout oppressing the reader with needless repeti¬ 
tion and unmeaning dialogue ; and,has been inter¬ 
spersed with such explanations and commentaiy, 
and such indications of the inferences to be de¬ 
rived from different phases in the traditions, as 
might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.^^ 

But when the main stories of the “ Great War of 
Bli4,rata,” and the “Adventures of Rama” have 
been reproduced from the ancient poems, and cleared 
of most of the non-essential and non-historical matter, 
a question arises as t6 the degree of credibility to be 
given to the residue. Upon this point it may be 
remarked that where there is no motive for decep¬ 
tion, and no departure from nature, a general belief 
may be accorded to the incidents; and even when 
the incidents themselves are doubtful, there is no 
occasion for withholding a general belief in the 
pictures of life, and manners which the descriptions 
convey. It has already been admitted that the 
ancient bards did occasionally indulge in Oriental 
exaggeration and embellishment, which a critical 
age refuses to accept as abstract truth. Deeds of 
heroism and feats of skill or strength are frequently 
described in the language of hyperbole; and so too 
are the goo4ness of men and the beauty of women, 
or the wickedness and deformity of those aboriginal 
tribes with whom the ancient Hindus were occasion¬ 
ally at war. Garlands of jewels are substituted for 
garlands of flowers; thrones of gold and silver for 


Some idea of the enormous bulk of the Mahk BMrata and Rkm&yana may 
be formed from the estimate that a Uteral translation of the former would occupy 
about flfteen volumes octavo, whilst a similar vmsion of the latter poem would 
fill about six volumes octavo. 
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seats of a less rare and costly material; gorgeous histoet op 
palaces for rude forts of mud or stone. Again, the 
humour of incidents is often heightened by the in- 
terpolation of telling words in tlie dialogue; or the 
interest of the plot is increased by the introduction 
of new but trivial details. Such additions, however, simple cham;. 
are both allowable and natural in a primitive age, 
when the historian is little more than a narrator of 
stories, and is appreciated, not for his critical powers, 
or his impartiality, or his rigid adherence to abstract 
truth, but for the interest he excites and the amuse¬ 
ment he conveys. Such hisfory should of course B^Iad histories, 
be accepted, not as a sober narrative or unimpas¬ 
sioned disquisition, to be perused in silence and 
calmness in the study, but rather as a romantic 
ballad to be chauntod with modulated voice before 


a large and mixed audience of men and women 
of all ages, with uncultured minds probably, but 
with every passion of the human heart in dull and 
healthy play. Under such circumstances‘the reader Excitemetitof 

, . 1 the audience. 

or chaunter is rewarded, not by calm approval, but 
by tears and laughter, and by the excitement which 
is perceptible in lips and eyes. These conditions of 
Hindi! historical literature will be fully indicated in 
the progress of the narrative; but if the European 
reader would really identify himself with a Hindu 
audience, he must enter the covered court-yard of a 
w^ealthy zemindar during a marriage-feast, or ap¬ 
proach a shady tree on the evening of some village 
festival. Then when the gods have been worshipped, 
and the dancing-girls are weary, he may watch the 
appearance of a Brdhman with his sacred palm-leaves, 
and soon perceive that the cars of young and old are 
all open to the ancient song. 
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THE MAHA BHARATA. 


CHAPTER I. 

FAMILY TliADITIONS OF THE HOUSE OF BIIAKATA. 

The opening scene of the Malid Bharata is laid 
at the city of Hastindpnr, on the banks of the upper 
course of the river Ganges, and about sixty miles to 
the north-east of the modem city of Delhi. At the 
present day scarcely a vestige remains, for in the 
progress of ages the river has changed its course, 
'and carried away nearly every trace of the ancient 
site; but local tradition has preserved the name, and 
still points to the spot which has been immortalized 
in the national Epic. This geographical position 
is one which well deserves attention. Hastindpur 
was situated* in the northern part of India, at a 
distance of more than a thousand miles from the 
eastern frontier on the Bengal side, but scarcely 
more than three hundred miles from the western 
frontier on the side of the Indus. Accordingly it 
may be regarded as an outpost of that great Aryan 
race, who are generally supposed to have made their 
appearance in the Punjab, or land of the five rivers, 
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at some period of remote antiquity, and to have history or 
gradually pushed their way towards the east along p™ li. 
the fertile valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. 

• The city and palace at Ilastinapur are not de- 
scribed with any exactitude of detail; and yet so 
many ancient remains still exist in India, bearing’ 
a general resemblance to each other, that it would 
be by no means difficult to depict Hastindpur as it 
probably appeared at the date when the events re¬ 
corded in the Mahd Bhdrata actually occurred. A The City, 
nondescript population, which may have comprised 
cultivators, herdsmen, mechanics, retainers, and petty 
shopkeepers, seem to have dwelt in an assemblage of 
huts, or houses, constructed of mats, bamboos, mud, 
or bricks, which was dignified by the name of the 
city. The palace was very likely built after 
similar fashion, though on a larger scale, and with 
some pretensions to strength. Probably it wa% a 
rude quadrangular building, having meli ’5 apart¬ 
ments on one side, and womcn^s apartments on the 
other; whilst the third side was devoted to tlie 
kitchens and household servants. The fourth side, Tho Council 
the most important of all, formed tho gateway or 
entrance Hall, so common in Hindu palaces ;• and 
in this Hall, which was open to all comers, the Raja 
sat in Council with his kinsmen and subordinate 
Chieftains, and administered rude patriarchal justice, 
or discussed affairs of State, such as wmrs, marriages, 
alliances, or other business connected with the Raj. 

In the neighbourhood of the city, lands were pro- The uaj. 
bably cleared and cultivated, and herds of cattle xheji^j ofshd. 
were pastured; all of which either belonged to the 
Raja, or to Chieftains subordinate to the R4ja. 

This simple community was known as the Raj 
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HisTOEY OF of Bhdrata, after the name of the groat hero Bhdrata, 
who is said to have first established an empire in 
India. It may be called Aryan, because its tradi¬ 
tions have been preserved in the Sanskrit language j 
and because, as will be perceived hereafter, its in¬ 
stitutions resembled those of other branches of the 
Aryan race; and the Raj itself had probably been 
wrested from an aboriginal population by the Aryan 
invaders. The extent of the Raj is doubtful, and 
the frontiers probably advanced or receded accord¬ 
ing to the prowess or otherwise of the reigning 
Raja, either against l;he aboriginal tribes in the 
neighbourhood, or against an enemy or rival of the 
same race. Judging from the homely character of 
some of the details, the rule of the Raja could 
scarcely have extended many miles from the city 
of Hastindpur; but these details are mingled with 
references to far distant localities, and general allu¬ 
sions tot Conquest and empire. Such references, 
however, are probably only the exaggerations of 
bards and eulogists, intended to gratify the later 
Rajas; but, if true, they would carry the frontiers 
of the Raj of Bhdrata over all or the greater portion 
of the Doab, or that fertile territory which lies be¬ 
tween the Ganges and the Jumnd, and extends from 
the foot of the Himdlayas to the junction of the two 
rivers. At a later period the exploits of Bhdrata 
and the greatness of his empire were celebrated with 
even a larger amount of laudation and extravagance. 
He was a Mahd Raja, or great Raja, or Raja of 
Rajas; and his Raj included all the kingdoms of 
Steap'JiiSin earth. Indeed, so famous became the name of 
Bhdrata, that to this day the whole continent of 
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India is known to the Hindis by the name of Bhi- history op 
rata-varsha, or the country of Bhdrata. Hgw far 
these assertions' are to be believed will be best' 
fathered from the following history. 

The ancient traditions of the royal house 
Bhdrata might have been expected to throw some SttoSTr the 
light upon the early history of the Aryan conquest SSaiKiifdi 
of India. Unfortunately, however, the attention 
of the Kshatriya bards was directed not so much 
to the Aryan conquest of the aborigines of the 
country, as to a desperate fratricidal struggle which 
took place between two rival branches of the fa¬ 
mily. Early legends have been preserved of the 
Rajas who reigned before the breaking out of this 
great war, but they have been reduced to such a 
mythical condition by Kshatriya bards and Brah- 
manical compilers as to bo generally worthless for 
the purposes of history. Thus the Kshatriya bafds 
declared that the Rajas of Bhdrata were descended Slu&SS 
from the Moon, and that one of their mimber con- descended 
quered Indra, the ruler of the gods; whilst the ^ 
Brahmanical compilers, not to be behindhand in the SjSKuie 
work of supernatural laudation, admit both state- begotten by »h 
ments, but add that the Moon itself was begotten 
by one of their own Rishis or saints, and that the 
Raja only conquered Indra by the! aid of the 
Brjihmans. The authentic tradition which forms 
the groundwork of the Mahd Bhdrata really com- BhArata with 
mences with Raja DhritarAshtra, whose sons, known 
as the Kauravas, engaged in a long and bitter 
rivalry with their cousins the Pdndavas, who were 
the sons of Raja Pdndu; and it was this rivalry 
between the Kauravas and Pdndavas that ultimately 
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HISTORY OF led to tho ffreat war from which the Mahd Bhdrata 

INDIA, 1 . 1 

P 4 BT 11 . aerivQ^s its name/ 

.L«H 5 w>daonhe Tlic traditionary history of the* royal house of 
fmo Bhanita to Bhdrata, from the great Rdja BhiSrata himself dowif 
to the commencement of the reign of Dhritardslitra, 
when this rivalry first began, comprises a few 
legends which are worthy of notice ; inasmuch as by 
removing tho supernatural matter, which may be 
regarded as a mythical husk added by tho later 
bards, it is possible to andve at the authentic tradi¬ 
tion which forms the kernel of the legend. The 
Fouriojjemu. nari’atives in question are four in number, and may 
be thus indicated :— 


ist, of 

Raja Rlimta. 


1st, Legend of Raja Bhdrata, ivho played with 
lions in his childhood, ; nd afterwards founded tlic 
great Raj of Bhdrata. 

2ud, Legend of Raja Sdn.tanu, who married a 
yottng wife in his old age. 

3rd,“Legend of Raja Yichitra-vfrya, who died 
childless, and had sons begotten to him by Vydsa, 
,thc sago. 

4th, Legend of Rajas Pdndu and Dhritardslitra, 
and their sons the Pdndavas and Kauravas. 

The legend of Raja Bhdrata may now be related, 
as follows:— . 


' The Ma}i& Bhitrata really opens with a so-called sacrifice of snakes, in wliicb 
vast numbers of snakes, who 01*0 cotifoimdtid with an ancient race of serpent wor¬ 
shippers known as Nbgas, arc aiid to have been forced by ceiiain Brabmauical 
incantations to enter tliC fire i>f a great sacrifice which was being performed by a 
Baja named Jananiejaya, in revenge for the death of his father, who had been 
bitten by a snake. Tlie origin of this confusum of snalces and Nhgaa will bo ex¬ 
plained hereafter. It will be sufficient to say that according to the myth J ana- 
mejaya subsequently killed a Brhhman, and Uiat in order to expiate this dreadful 
crime, he listened to a recitation of the whole of the-Mahli Bhhrata, which was 
IMjrforraed by Vaisampfeyana, the pupil of Vyhsa, tho sage. Accordingly tho 
Mahh Bhhrata, which is said to have been originaDy composed by Vyaaa, is sup¬ 
posed to be written exactly as it was recited by Vaisamphyana. 
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Once upon a time tlie valiant Kaja Dushyauta was hunt¬ 
ing in ■ the forest, when he behold the beautiful Sakuntald, 
tlie daughter of K^nwa the sage •, and he prevailed on the 
^amsel to become his wife by a Gandharva marriage, and 
gave her his ringjas the pledge of his troth, jj Then Dush- 
yanta returned to his own city, whilst Sakuntald remained in 
th»j hermitage of her father. After this Durvdsas the sago 
visited the hemiitago of Xanwa, but the thoughts of Sakun- 
talsi were fixed upon h# husband, and she heard not the 
approach of the sago. And Dun'usas cursed the damsel, that 
she should be forgotten by the man she l6ved; but after a 
while he relented, and promised that the curse should bo 
removed as soon as Dushyauta saw the ring. And Sakun- 
iala found that she was with cliild, and she set oif for the 


histout of 

INDIA. 
Past II. 

Amnur of Dusil- 
vanta and Sa- 
kuntalA in Ute 
jangle. 

liliilrata, the son 
of a Baja by the 
daughter of a 
Br&nman. 

Curse of DorvA- 
saa the sage. 


The lost ring. 


palace of her husband; but on her way she bathed in a sa¬ 
cred pool, and the ring dropped from her finger and was lost 
beneath the waters. When she reached the palace of the 
Jlaja, his n)emory liad departed from him, and ho would not 
own her to bo his wife; jind her mother came and carried 
her away to the jungle, and there she gave birth to a son, 
who was named Bharata. And it so happened that a largo The ring found, 
fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ring of Dushyanta 
was found in the belly of the fish, and can-ied to tho Raja; 
and Dushyanta saw the ring, and he remembered tho beau¬ 
tiful Sakuntalil, who had become his wife by a Gandharva 
marriage. And tho Raja went into tho jungle and saw the Bajn Dushyanta 
boy Bharata sporting with young lions, and setting at nought BhLita'pfiying 
the lioness that gave them suck; and his heart burned to¬ 
wards the lad; and presently he beheld tho .sorrowing Sa- 
kuiitald, and he knew that Sakuntalu was hisVife, and that 
Blrirata was his son. So Raja Dushyanta took Sakuntald Dmhyant* 
and Bharata to his own city; and ho made Sakuntahl his to wife, and ac- 
chief Rdnl, and appointed Bhdrata to succeed him in the Raj. BhAiatato be 
Kow when Bhdrata was grown, ho became a mighty war- Foundation of 
rior, and conquered all the regions of Hindustan and called 
them by his own name; and he was the most renowned of 
all the Lunar race, who boasted that they were the children 
of the Moon. And Bhdrata begot Hastin, who built the city 
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H18T0RT0P of Hastindpur;^ and Haatin begot Kura, and Kura begot 
Pam^. Santanu; and Sdntanu was tbe groat-grandfatber of tho men 
who fought in tho war of Bhdrata. 


Beviow of tlio 



Bh&rata. 


SiKnificimce of 
thp traditiou 
runderod per- 
ceptibln by eli- 
TnutatuvJithesu- 
pcrnatum inci¬ 
dent of the oune 
of DurviMis. 


niitoncal form 
of the tradition. 


Qandhanramar- 
a union 
without mar- 
riugcoere- 
momes. 


The foregoing legend of tho birtli of Raja Bhd¬ 
rata is very prominent in Hindu story, and forms 
the groundwork of Kdliddsa’s charming drama of 
“ Sakuntald, or the Lost Ring.” Its historical sig¬ 
nificance, however, can only be apprehended by a 
consideration of tho suspicious incident in the legend, 
namely, the curse of Durvdsas. This incident is su¬ 
pernatural, and may be eliminated from the legend 
on two grounds; first, it is incredible that the curse 
of a Brdhman should possess the efficacy ascribed to 
it in tho story; and, secondly, if tlio efficacy of the 
Brahman’s curse could bo admitted, it is incredible 
that a lioly sago should have inflicted such a curse 
upon a maiden for so trifling a provocation.® By 
excluding tlie curse, the legend assumes a natural 
and historical form. A Kshatriya, whilst hunting 
in the forest, falls in love with the daughter of a 
.Brdhman, and prevails upon her to accept him as 
her husband by what is called a Gandliarva mar¬ 
riage. This Gandharva marriage is an anomaly. It 
is simply a union prompted by mutual desire, and 

* The bare stateTnent that the city of Hastin&pur was founded by Hastin, tho 
son of Bh&rdta, is jiot without value. According to local tradition the oiiginal 
seat of the empire of Bhhrata was mueh further to the north-west, namely, at the 
site now occupied by tho ruins of Takh-i-Bahi, m the country of tho Yunifzais to tho 
northward of Peshawar. (See Bellow’s Meport on the Yuiujzttta, p. 186 .) It is 
therefore easy to infer that tho Aryans pushed on from the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar in a south-easterly direction through the Punjab until they reached the 
banks of the Ganges, where they erected an outpost at Hostinkpur. 

3 It may be remarked that Durvksas appears as the most itascihlo sage in tho 
whole range of Brahmanical tradition. He cursed Indra M that he lost his strength 
and sovereignty merely becanse he dropped a flower whiw had been given him by 
the sages. The mythical character of Durvksas is well displayed in the fable of tho 
birth of Kama, which will bo related further on. 
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consummated without any preliminary ceremonies 
whatever. It was legalized by the Brahmanical pastu. 
legislator, Mann, probably to cover the scandal of 
the lawless amours in which the Kshatriyas in¬ 
dulged; and is entitled Gandharva, because such 
unions prevailed largely amongst the Gandharvas, 
or mountain tribes on the western Himdlayas. Manu 
however declares that none but Kshatriyas may con¬ 
tract such marriages; and he denounces them as 
base marriages, the offspring of which will act 
cruelly, speak untruthfully, and abhor the Vedas.‘ 

But to return to the story. The Kshatriya in Reluctance of 

• Ml 1 ■n 1 11 1 ** Ksliatriys 

question prevailed upon the Brdliman’s daughter to the"<iuRhK^ 
yield to his desires by engaging to marry her, and 
giving her his ring as a pledge of his troth. He 
then abandoned the damsel, and returned to his 
own city. Subsequently the damsel found that she 
was about to become a mother, and accordingly 
proceeded to the house of the Kshatriya to demand 
tlio fulfilment of his promise. Unfortunately, she 
had lost the ring, and in the absence of such evi-' 
dence the Kshatriya conveniently forgot his engage¬ 
ment to marry the daughter of a priest. Ultimately 
when the ring was found, and he either saw or heard 
of the exploits of Bhdrata in taming lions, he ac¬ 
knowledged the young hero to be his soli, and made 
the mother his chief Rdnf. The question of why Inferlorityofttie 
the Kshatriya was reluctant to acknowledge the j^haSSainthl 
daughter of a Brdhman to be his wife, will be solved 
hereafter, when it will be seen that in the Vedie 
period the Brdhman held an inferior rank to the 
Kshatriya. The reason for the interpolation of the 
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* Manu, c. ITT. t. ^9, $2, 41. 
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myth respecting the curse of Durvdsa will then, in 
like manner, become apparent j it was intended to 
explain the reluctance of the Kshatriya, without 
wounding the pride or lowering the assumption ot 
the later Brdhmans.® 

The second legend, namely, that of Raja Sdn- 
tanu, turns upon a more natural event. Sdntanu 
was third in descent from Bhdrata. The legend is 
as follows:— 

Now Raja Sdntanu, tlio great-grajidson of Bhdrata, 
reigned in much glory iji the city of llastindpur, and he 
had many sons by the goddess Gangd," but only one lived 
to bo a man, and his name was Sdiitauava. And it came to 
pass that when Raja Sdntanu was very old, he desired to 
marry a damsel who should bo young and beautiful; and 
Sdntanava found such a damsel as his father desired. But 
the parents of the girl would not give hor to the Raja, 
saying:—“ If our daughter boar sons to the Raja, they will 
neither of thorn succeed to tho Raj ; for when Suntanu dies 
his son Sdntanava will become Raja.'' Then Santauava 
determined to sacrifice himself in order to gratify his father; 
,and he made a vow to tho parents of tho damsel, saying:— 
" If you will give your daughter in raaniago to my father, 
I will never accept tho Raj, or marry a wife, or become tho 
father of children by any woman; so that, if your daughter 

> Sakuntal&’s own birth is lost in a myth, which was probably intended to 
ctalt her origin. She is reprobcnted as being not the real bat the adopted dangh* 
ter of Kon^a the sage. Her real father is said to ha^c been Yisw&mitru, a sage 
who is u'lebrated in Brahmanicol legend on account of his having been oiigiually 
a Kshatriya, who subse(|uently borome a Brtdiman as the loward {*) of his aus* 
tcritips. Hot mother was a celestial nymph named Menaka. The mytli is of no 
value, and may be dismissed as a pure fabrication. 

A tradition has been preserved in Hebrew history which bears a enrious re¬ 
semblance In some points to that of Sakuntidh end the ring, excepting that it is 
free from mythical matter. Sec tho story of Judah and Tamar, Gen xxwiii. 
- 26 . 

* The idea that S&ntanu had children by the god^ Gangk, who is some¬ 
times regarded as the genius or spirit of tho river Ganges, and sometimes as the 
river itself, is one of those senseless myths by which the Br^ihmans sought to 
glorify the ancestry of the later BajaS. 
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boar a son to tbo Eaja, tbat son shall succeed him in the histoey op 

Raj.” And the Yow of S(tntanara became uoised abroad, 

and ever from that day he went by the namb of Bhishma,- 

oi»^^tho droadful,” because of his dreadful vow/ And the 

parents of the damsel gavo her in marriage to Raja Sdn- 

tanu, and her namo was Satyavati; and she bore two sons 

to the Raja. After this. Raja Santanu was bowed down Death of Email 

with age, and his soul departed from his body; and ho loft ‘*^"**"“* 

his two younger sons, and their mother, Satyavatf, under 

the care of his oldest son, Bhishma. 

The foregoing legend of Raja Ssintanu calls for 
but little remark. That an ag«d Raja should sigh 
after the pleasures of matrimony, and desire to 
marry a young and blooming damsel, is an incident 
by no means uufrequent; but tbo idea that a son 
should sacrifice liis right to the succession, and 
devote himself to a life of celibacy, for tbo sake of 
gratifying a doting father, can only be ascribed to 
that exaggerated idea of filial obedienca which 
appears to bo peculiar to the Hindus. Henceforth 
Rhislima becomes the patriarch of the family, and 
is represented as a model of faithfulness and loyalty; * 
and indeed stands forth as one of the leading char¬ 
acters in the Malid Bhdrata. 

The third legend, namely, that of Raja Vichitra- 
v/rya, involves two questions of considerable import- 
ance, namely, the real extent of the Raj df Bhdrata, 
and the connection of the sage Vydsa with the royal 


’’ An instance of the injury to which a eon is exposed in the effort to gratify 
an aged father, is to bo ^und in the fomiiy bietory of the late Ameers of Scindo. 
Meet Roostam was the eldest son of Heer Sohrab, who was the founder of the 
I Talpoora dynasty in Uppw Scinde, and died in his eighty-sizlh year in 1830. 
Poor Meer Roostum procursjl a young wife for his ag^ fether, and the young 
' Wife gave birth to the present Ali Moorad, who subsequently deprived Mccr 
Hoostum of his Raj, and effected his utter min. It was a curious question at the 
time whether Ali Moorad did not owe a debt of gratitude to Mcer Boostuni for 
that iutervcntioJi without which ho could scarcely have been bom. 
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HI 8 T 0 BY OP house at Hastindpur. Before, however, opening up 
PAST II. these discussions, the legend may be related as 
follows:— 


Loyaltjrof 
Bhuhins to> 
wards his two 
half-broths. 


Accession of 
Vlchitra-vUya. 


When the days of mourning for Eaja Sdntanu were 
fully over, the faithful Bhishma refused to become Baja, 
and placed the elder of his two half-brothers upon ‘the 
throne; but the young Eaja was haughty and arrogant, and 
he wont to war against the Gandharvas, who dwelt upon the 
hills, and he was slain by the Eaja of the Gandharvas. 
Then Bhishma placed the younger brother upon the throne, 
and ruled the Eaj until he should be grown; and the name 
of the young Edja was *Vichitra-vfrya. 

LegendofBhish- In process of time Bhishma and the Ednl Satyavati 

ma canyiiiK * ^ ^ 

Ssushtei^of^ began to think of procuring wives for Eaja Vichitra-virya, 
that he might perpetuate the race of the great Bhdrata. 

Vichitra-virya. ^as told to BWshma tliat the Eaja of Kdsi * had 

three daughters, and that the Eaja was celebrating a 
Swayamvara in order that they might choose their own 
husbands. So>*Bhishma thought in his heart that the throe 
damselB 'might become wives to Vichitra-virya; and ho 
ordered his chariot, and drove to the city of Kdsi, that he 
might see them with his own eyes. And Bhishma beheld 
the damsels, and saw that they were very beautiful; but 
the city was filled with Bajas from all quarters of the 
world, who desired to wed them. And Bhishma did not 
wait for the day of the Swayamvara, nor did he ask the 
Baja to give his daughters ip marriage to Eaja Vichitra- 
virya; but he seized the throe damsels, and placed them in 

SiiftSMif chariot, and challenged every Eaja present to do 

him battle. Then the Eajas attacked Bhishma in groat 
wrath; but he was strong in frm, and skilful in the use of 
weapons j and he fought and conquered them every one, so 
that there was not another Baja left to come out against him. 
Thus did Bhishma win the daughters of the Baja of Kiisi, and 
carry them away in triumph to the city of Hastindpur, 

Now when Bhishma had brought the three damsels into 


son Viohitn- 
vliya. 


I 


* E&si waa the ARcient nanie of the city cf Benares. 
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the city, he took them to the palace, and led them into the histobt of 
presence of the R^nf, and told her how he had carried them 

away to be wives to Vichitra-vlrya. And Satyavai^ was-- 

much pleased with the beauty of the damsels, and she be¬ 
stowed great praises upon BMshma, and resolved on marry¬ 
ing them to her son, the Baja. But when the day had come AmbAtheeid. 
on .which the marriage was to be performed, the eldest of bfiSXiw 
the three, whose name was Ambd, prayed the Edni not to 
marry her to the Eaja, saying;—" My father has already be¬ 
trothed me to the Eaja of Salwa, and I entreat you to send 
me to Salwa, for I cannot marry a second husband.” And 
the Bini replied:—"Two wives will suffice for my son; there¬ 
fore let Ambd go to the house of hes husband.^' So Bhisli- 
ma sent Ambd under a safc-conduct to the Eaja of Salwa; 
and Ambd told the Eaja how she had been carried away by 
Bhishma, and had come to fulfil her betrothal. But tho Misenbiof^of 
Raja of Salwa replied:—" You have entered the dwelling of 
a strange man, and I will not take a woman to bo my wife 
who has seen tho face of a strange man.” Then Ambd wept 
very bitterly and said:—" 0 Raja, no man wronged me, 
and Bhishma is the last man who would lay his hand upon 
a woman, because of his dreadful vow: If, however, you 
cannot take me to be your wife, I pray you to receive me as 
your concubine, and suffer me to dwell here under your pro¬ 
tection.” But the Raja would not listen to her words, but 
ordered his servants to thrust her out of his city; and she 
wont into the jungle and perished very miserably.® 

Meantime the marriage ceremonies of Raja Vichitra-virya Marriage or 
were performed in the palace at Hastindpur, and the two 
younger daughters of the Raja of Kdsi becaifte his wives. 

And Vichitra-viiya took great delight in his wives, and. his 
days passed away in much Jot ; but after a while he sickened vi- 
and withered away until he ffibd; and he left no child behind without issue, 
him, nor had either of his two wives any hope of becoming 

* The story of Amhk is overlaid with a mass of mythical matter, which has 
boon eliminate firom the above text as mere umneaiung fabrication. Thus she is 
said to have met with the mythical hero Farasu Bhma, who vainly tried to avengo 
her cause, but whose real homo was more than a thousand miles dom Hastin&pnr, 
on the Mahcndra mountain near the coast of Coromandel. 
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HISTORY OF a motlier. And the two widows wore filled with sorrow, and 
tho Edni Satjravatf w<*pt very bitterly, for her two BOas WCro 
dead, and neither of thorn had left a son to perpetuate the 
race of Bhdrata. 

Now the custom was that when a man died and left no 
son, Ixis brother or near kinsman took his widows, and raised 
up seed to the dead man. So after some days tho Edni Sat- 
yavati said to Bhishma:—Take the Rajahs widows, I pray 
you, and raise up sons that shall be to him as his own sons.'* 
But Bhishma replied:—“ How can 1 do this thing ? Have I 
not vowed a vow that I would never become the father of 
Vyksa, the sage, children bv any woman ?So Satyavati called upon a kins- 
teriere. man of hor own to do her bidding and his name was Vydsa. 

Now this Vydsa was a groat Brdhman sago who dwelt in the 
jungle; and his form was terrible to behold on account of 
his many austerities. And Vydsa proceeded to the palaco 
Dhntertahti^ at Hastindpur, and fulfilled the wishes of tho Rdnl: but his 
wiVvii^^’the filled the widows with teiTor. Tlie first widow 

shut her eyes when she beheld him, and she gave birth to a 
son who was blij;id, and who was named Dhritarnshtra; and 
the second widow was so white with fear tliat she gave birth • 
to a son who was pale, and who was named Pdndu. Then 
Satyavati requested Vydsa to bocomo tho father of a third 
son, who should bd without blemish j and the first widow 
would not go to him, but arrayed hor maid-sorvant in gar¬ 
ments of her own, and sent her to the sago in her stead j 
and the servant gave birth to a third son who was named 
Vidura. Thus were bom throe sons to tho royal house at 
Hastindpur; ,namely, Dhritardshtra, the blind; Pdndu, tho 
pale; and Vidura, tho slave-born. 


lura, 
■]ave.bom. 


BtvIpw of the 


Tho foregoing legend of Raja Vichitra-vfrya is 
on^ai^icbW which (iemands a cartjful consideration. Tho 


opening portion of tho story is simple and natural. 
The old Raja Sdntanu was dead, and his youthful 
Rdnf appears to have lived many years after him as 
No allusion to a matron and Queen mother; and it maybe ro- 

nati in roniicc* iii 

ShSwwfvcs. that neither in her case, nor in that of her 
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daughters-in-law, is there any reference to the rite of history of 
Sati, or that of the widow burning herself alive P4AT IL 
with the body of her deceased husband. Meantime “ 
J3hfshina, in faithful adherence to his vow, had 
placed the sons of Satyavatl in succession upon the 
throne of HastinApur. The first was slain in a war 
with a neighbouring tribe of Hill men; and the 
survivor, although only a boy, was acknowledged 
to be Raja, whilst Bhfshma as guardian managed 
the affairs of tho Raj. At length the young Raia importance or 

marria«i>inHiu- 

approacbod the age of manhood, and it became 
necessary to provide him -vfith a wife or wives; 
a question which is always considered of the highest 
importance in Hindu households, where the mar¬ 
riages of sons or daughters are arranged by parents 
or guardians, without any reference to the inclina¬ 
tions of the parties concerned, who indeed are 
generally so young as to have no in(dinations at all. 


The tradition of the marriage of Vichitra-vfry a SuNpioinus cho* 

. of the Ic- 

to the daughters of the Raja of KAsi is, liowever, 
very obscure. It would seem from the story that tS'Sht^'of 
Kasl could have been at no groat distance fromSm?^*®^^ 
Ilastinapur; for Bhfslima drove there in bis chariot, 
and*drove back again in the same chariot with three ' 
young damsels. But KAsi is the ancient name of wstaawof^. 
Benares, and Benares is five hundred miles from 
HastinApur as the crow flies. Moreover, in the 
Vedic age the Aryans could have advanced but 
a comparatively small way into the north-west 
quarter of India; and there is reason to believe 
that HastinApur was an Aryan outpost in that 
direction ; for it will be seen hereafter that when 
a branch of the family migrated southward from 
HastinApur to the neighbourhood of Delhi, they 
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iiisTOBT Of found an uncleared jungle. Indeed, tlio whole 
fSn'a region south and west of Hastindpur appears, as far 
as the descendants of Bhdrata are concerned, to bo a 
land of fable, which was peopled by a wild and can¬ 
nibal race known as Asuras and Rdkshasas, who were 


of 

Vedio period. 


a pre-Aryan race, and the natural enemies of thp 
Aryans. Accordingly, the legend may be regarded 
as an instance, of which there are many in the Mahd 
Bhd,rata, of the extent to which the later manipula¬ 
tors of the traditions set geography at defiance for’ 
the sake of associating later Hindu dynasties with 
the famous heroes of the house of Bhdrata. It is, 
Pro^nit^ liowever, difficult to say whether tlie Brahmanical 
SSh^Sliiintor. compilers invented the story or merely borrowed it 
nune. from the Buddhists; for though Benares is regarded 
by the Brdhmans as a holy city, it is still more 
famous in Buddhist tradition. Either way it is easy 
to conceive that the name of Kasi has been substi¬ 
tuted for that of a city very much nearer to Has¬ 
tindpur ; and by adopting this simple hypothesis, not 
only does the whole story become credible, but 
actually throws further light upon the condition of 
the ancient Kshatriyas in India. 
peneraiPTBdibii- Tho storv that Bhishma carried away the three 
daughters of a neighbouring Raja to become wives 
to his young half-brother is, however, in accordance 
with the rude manners of the Kshatriyas, although 
the statement that he conquered every Raja in the 
city borders on tho miraculous, and is indeed an 
interpolation for which it is not difficult to assign a 
Abduction of leason. The Kshatriyas were foreign settlers, sur- 
SSSSd'by TO'ii^ded on all sides by an aboriginal population; 

a^d they had probably brought with them but few 
“*'^***^“ women from their native homes beyond the Indus, 
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Under such circumstances the abduction of women histoby or 
was to he expected, and indeed appears to have 
been very common. Even the Brahmanical law* 
makers were compelled to recognize such irregular 
proceedings,'inserting, however, a clause that no one 
bujb a Elshatriya should be permitted to commit such 
an act, and that even a Kshatriya would not be 
justified unless he had first overcome all the friends 
and kinsmen of the damsel.'® Accordingly, such 
being the law, the Brahmanical compilers were 
naturally anxious that Bhlshraa should appear to 
comply with it, even at the expense of a miracle. 

The next point worthy of attention is the story 
of Ambd, who pleaded that she could not marry J-^Jj^®***®***^ 
Raja Vichitra-vfrya because she had already been 
betrothed to the Raja of Salwa. In all probability 
this incident is a later myth, and may have been 
inserted at the same time that the name of Kdsi was 
apparently substituted for that of some city less dis¬ 
tant from Hastin^pur. It is scarcely compatible 
with the primitive manners of the patriarchal age, ^ 
to which the story of the great war evidently be¬ 
longs ; and it is altogether foreign to the idea of a 


The Brahmanical law is ^us stated b; MannThe seiztu^ of a maiden by 
force from her house, while she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen 
and friends have been slain in battle, or wounded, and their houses broken open, 
is the marriage styled Bkkshasa.'* Mann, III. 33. The name*Ekk8Kasa was in¬ 
discriminately applied to the ahorigmal races, and consequently the ori^n of the 
custom thus sanctioned by Hanu is to be found in the wms between the Aryans 
and aborigines. In anothm* place it is said to be allowable only to the Kishaori. 
yas. Comp. Menu, III. 24, 41. The distinction between a Bkkshasa and a 
Gaiidhorva marriage wiU bo readily perceived. In the former the woman waa 
carried away by force; in the butter the connection was the result of mutual inclin¬ 
ation. 

The scarcity of women at Hostinkpur, and the difficulty of fomung suitable 
alliances, vill be noticed hereafter, as this condition of society may have led to the 
institution of polyandry, and judging from one half-mythical legend seems to have 
led indirectly to the migration of a colony of Amazons to the ]^j of HasUnkppr.. 
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HMTOET OP Swayamvara, or privilege of free choice on the part 
Pam u. of a (laughter of a Raja. Indeed, the father of Ambd 
could scarcely have undertaken to celebrate her 
Swayamvara after he had betrothed her to another 
Raja. The legend, however, is worth preserving, 
as illustrating those later ideas of chastity and purity 
which still prevail amongst the Hindiis.” 

Ancient custom But tho most remarkable incident in connection 

oiWSowof with Raja Vichitra-vfrya is the alleged intercourse 
between Vyasa, the Brdhman sage, and the Raja’s 
widows. The barbarous custom of raising up sons 
to a deceased kinsman certainly prevailed amongst 
tho ancient Aryans. It. is frequently enjoined in 
Brahmanical law, but is prohibited in tho present 
age, and is especially prohibited to tho three twice- 
born castes of BrAhmans, Kshatriyaa, and Sudras.'"* 
A similar custom was also recognized by the Mosaic 
law, and indeed is common to many nations in which 
an undu6 stress has been laid upon the necessity for 
the birth' of progeny who should perpetuate the 
story that Vy4. family name. But the story that Vydsa was tlio 

Ba, the sage, be* ^ •' 

^twof'th^ kinsman selected on the present occasion, and that 
Pindavaa, he thus became the direct ancestor of tho Kauravas 
Fatcrmyth. ‘ aud Pdudavas who fought in the great war, is open 
to the gravest suspicion; and a brief consideration 
of the traditionary life of the sage, and the quarter 
of India in which he flourished, will suffice to prove 
that tho story is a mythical interpolation of a later 
age. 


11 The country of Salwa has been identified with a part of Bajatithan, or 
Bajputana, at a considerable distance to the south-west of Hastiu&pur. (See 
WU^n’s noief Vishnu Parana, p. 177.) The identification of the locality of the 
present myth can however be of little value. 

1* Seo Colebroko’s Hindd law, Yol. II. p. 486, $t seq. Traces of tho ancient 
custom may stiB be found amongst the lower orders of Hindis 
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In the first place, it may be remarked that history or 
amongst all the Brdhman sages of antiquity who are p^i il 
famous for their learning, their austerities, and their praditto«i«y 
tniracles, few can be compared with the Rishi Vydsa. 

The real history of this Rishi is, however, lost in a 
jungle of legend. He is said to have been the ille- 
gitimate son of a fish-girl, named Matsya, who was 
employed as a ferry-woman on one of the many 
small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and flow 
into the Brahmaputra. The native country of VyAsa 
would thus correspond to the modern districts of 
Dinajpur and Rangpur, on tile western bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and situated about a thousand miles 
from Hastindpur. His original name was Krishna- 
Dwaipdyana, but having become famous as the com- 
pilcr of the Mahd Bhdrata and the Vedas, ho is 
widely known by the name of Vydsa, or “ the ar¬ 
ranger.” Other Brdhmans probably assisted in this 
gigantic undertaking, and went by the* name of 
Vydsa, and these Vydsas are the men* who have 
falsified the Kshatriya traditions for the purpose of 
promulgating the tenets and exalting the pretensions 
of their tribe. 

One of the principal objects of these Brahmanical Bflbrtsofth* 
compilers has been to persuade the Hindds that the conjpuew to re. 
famous heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata weye descended 
from the Brdhmans. It has already been seen that aShmJs.®* 

In the Vishnu Pur&tia there is a list of twenty-eight Vyfiaas, ending with 
the great Muni Krishna-Dwaipiyana, who is popularly regarded as tho author of the 
Mab& Bh&rata, although) in fact, he is only the oompUer or editor. The list, how¬ 
ever, like all lists of names, genealogical or otherwise, which have been preserved 
in tho sacred hooks of the Hindds, has been so garblcHl by the Br&hmans as to he 
useless for the purposes of history. Tlxo mythu^ character of the Puranic list of - 
Vyksas is abundantly proved by the insertion of such names as Brkhina, Mann, 

Yama, and Indra! It should be added that these names are not merely patrony¬ 
mics which might possibly have been applied to different sages, but evidently refer 
to the gods themselves. 
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Bndiiniiiioal 
myth that VyAsa 
wu the tether of 
Dhritatiahtrs, 
Ptoidu, and Vi* 
dnr». 


Thoim^h 
proved to be an 
interpolation by 
the aupcr- 
naturat charac¬ 
ter of its details. 


as the Eshatriyas boasted that they had descended 
from the Moon, the Brdhmans added to the myth 
by declaring that the Moon itself was begotten by 
a Brdhman Eishi. In the present instance theyi 
state that Matsya, the fish-girl of eastern Bengal, 
was identical with Satyavatf, the damsel who mar¬ 
ried Eaja Sdntanu at Hastiiidpur; that Satyavatf 
was the mother of Vydsa by an illicit amour prior 
to her marriage; and that Vydsa was the kinsman 
who was invited to raise up sons to the deceased 
Eaja. The reason for this myth is obvious. Two 
of the sons who were" subsequently bom, namely, 
Dhritardshtra and Pdndu, ultimately became great 
Eajas, and the fathers of the men who fought in 
the great war. The supernatural details which the 
compilers have introduced for the purpose of ren¬ 
dering this myth acceptable to the Hindds, suffi¬ 
ciently betray the whole design, A fish is said to 
have carribd away in its stomach the germ of a boy 
and girl, of whom a Eaja was the father. Subse¬ 
quently, the fish was caught by a fisherman, who 
found the boy and girl alive in its stomach, and 
sent the boy to the Eaja, and brought up the girl 
as his own daughter. The girl grew up and was 
employed to ferry passengers across a river. She 
was very h^dsomo, but had a very fishy smell; 
and a famous Eishi, named Pardsara, fell in love 
with her, and induced her to yield to his desires by 
promising to remove the fishy smeU, and to restore 
her virginity. The intercourse took place beneath 
a cloud of thick darkness, which the pious Eishi 
produced by a miracle in order to escape observa¬ 
tion, and immediately afterwards the ferry-girl gave 
birth to a son, who, in a few moments, became a 
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full-grown man. This son was Vyisa, and he told hi^rt or 
his mother that he was going off to the jungle to ii. 
spend his whole life in devotion; but that if ever 
*she required his services, she had only to wish for 
his presence, upon which he would instantly appear 
before her. Accordingly, he went away, whilst his . 
mother found that her fishy smell was changed to a 
delicious perfume, and that she was a virgin as before. 
Subsequently, she became the wife of Raja Sdntanu 
under the circumstances described; and when Raja 
Vichitra-vfrya died childless, ^he thought of Vydsa, 
who immediately appeared and did her bidding. 

This preposterous myth is not only a manifest 

falsehood, but its whole tone is so widely different 

from that of the Kshatriya tradition, that it is diffi- 
1 111 1 ”**• 
cult to understand how the two could have been 

wunoiit uu* 

possibly amalgamated. In the present place it has 
been shorn of many details still more ejctravagant 
and repulsive, but it may yet serve as a fair specimen 
of the Brahmanical fables which abound m the Mahd 
Bhdrata. At the same time this fable, like every 
other which has found its way into the sacred books, 
is implicitly believed by the Hindfis. The ignor¬ 
ance of the masses as regards the actual geography 
of India has enabled the Brahmanical compilers to 
ignore the vast tract of land, at lea^ a thousand 
miles, which intervenes between the native country 
of Vydsa and the city of Hastindpur; whilst the 
gross superstition of the people has induced them to 
give the most entire and unquestioning credence to 
any fable or miracle however monstrous, provided Frequent ap- 
only that it be represented as a religious, mystery, Yyis*. 
or as an article of faith which cannot be doubted 
without heinous sin. It must, however, be Yemarked SiSSihttS! 
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Kshatrija tradi* 
tkni of the cu 8 > 
tomofraisingup 
heirs to a de¬ 
ceased Baja, 
compared with 
the story of 
Buth. 


that having once foisted Vydsa upon the royal bouse 
of Bhdrata, the sage becomes ever afterwards an 
important personage in the Epic. He is introduced 
upon all occasions, and generally in a supernatural 
manner, for the purpose of giving wearisome advice 
of a Brahmanical character, or relating some tedioiis 
and unmeaning legend. Practically, however, his 
presence is never necessary to the story, and the 
Brahmanical* interpolations respecting this sage can 
be generally eliminated from tlie Kshatriya tradition 
without any mutilation of the more authentic le- 
gend.“ 

By rejecting the myth that VyAsa was the son 
of the dowager Rdnf, and accepting the hypothesis 
that some other kinsman performed the duty of rais¬ 
ing up sons to the deceased Raja, the original Ksha¬ 
triya tradition is at once perceptible, and moreover 
.displays a.truthfulness to human nature which throws 
a new light upon the barbarous custom with which 
it is connected. In the beautiful story of Ruth this 
barbarity does not appear, for her husband had been 


One circumstanco nay seem to militato aguinijit thp hypothesis which refen 
Vy&sa to eastern Bengal, namely, that there are apparently two countries entitled 
Matsya, ono being in tho neighbourhood of J<^ur in Rajpntana. The word 
Matsya, howevor, signifies *' fish/' and not only is ©astiwn Bengal eminently a fish 
country, hut local tuition is very steong in favour of its being the birth-place of 
Vy&sa. , These conditions are not to he found in the neighbourhood of Jeypur, 

It may, however, be remarked that the difficulty of approximating to truth in 
geographietd identification is somewhat appalling. liOctd tradition will sometimes 
settle the quesUon, hut even that is fi^ucntly untrustworthy, tor the local tradi¬ 
tions of widely distant countries will often refer to one and the same event. Thus 
it will appear hereafter that in the case of a country named, Virfita, local tradition 
is equally strong in Guzerat and Bengal; and the capital of this perplexing 
country is still called Matsya. As for the Ihmdits, I have found men who may 
bo almost said to have the whole of the Mah& Bh&rata and fi&mkyana by heart, 
and yet with the exception of a few prominent places they are utterly ignorant of 
the geography. 1 once put a few questions of tho kind to a very learned Pundit 
through a third party, and his reply was most significant. I am sixt^-five years 
of age,” he smd, “ and I was never asked for such information before,” 
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dead a long time, and the poor widow was anxious histobt of 
to find favour in the eyes of Boaz. But for a widow p^et li. 
to be compelled to receive a strange man whilst her 
grief is still fresh^ is foreign to the womanly instinct; 
and this disinclination is exquisitely illustrated in 
the case of the two widows of the deceased Raja. 

The aspect of the kinsman is said to have excited siKnifl^nttw- 
their alarm,*® and thus has given rise to the curious 
tradition of the birth of the blind Dhritarashtra, the 
pale Pdndu, and the slave-born Vidura. 

The fourth legend, which j*efers to Pdndu 
Dhritanishtra, is chiefly of importance as bringing 
their respective sons upon the stage, who were known 
as the Pdndavas and Kauravas, and who ultimately 
engaged in tho famous war which forms tho leading 
subject in the MahA Bhdrata. Tho narrative is as 
follows:— 


When Dhritardshtra, the blind, and Pundu, the pale, Educationofihe 

ill! -1 . * ' three sons 

and Vidura, the slave-bom, wore yet boys, they wefre care- 
fully educated by their uncle Bhlshma; and "they were 
taught the rules of good conduct and polite manners, and 
practised in the use of arms. And Bhishma ruled the Rai ptodu installed 
until they should bo grown j but when they were of sufii- 
cient ago, Dhritarashtra was set aade because of his blind¬ 
ness, and Vidura because his mother was a slave. So tho 
Raj fell to Pdndu, and he was installed by Bhishma as Raja 
of Bhurata. I 




After this Raja Pdndu married two wives, and their P4ndu marries 
names were Kunti and Mddri, Now Kunti was the and MAdn. 
adopted daughter of Runti-bhoja, a Rsya who dwelt in the 
Viudhya mountains, but her real father was Sura, the 
grandfather of Krishna, and she became the wife of Pdndu 


In the Hath Bh&rata the temar of the wooiea is said to hare been excited 
at the gaunt aspect of the sage, who was wasted away with religious austerilics. 
I'hc details are related at great length and with much simplicity iu tho poem, but 
are not suited to the tastes of European readers. 
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F&ndu devotes 
himself to hunt- 
tllff,tntheUlm&- 
lajas. 


five sons of 
Pandu. known 
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P&ndu cursed by 

BUgl'. 


Takes the TOW of 
celibacy. 


HU doath. 


Mddif. younoef 
wife of I^ndu, 
bums herself 
alive with her 
dead busbaud. 


because sbe had chosen him at her SwajmnTara. But 
Mddn was a lady of the Madra country^ whom Bhishma had 
bought with money and jewels from her brother Salya, who 
was the Baja of Madra. . 

This Raja Pdndu was a mighty warrior, and he carried 
on many wars, and conquered many oountriedj so that in 
his time the Raj was as great and glorious as it was in the 
old time of Raja Bh^rata.“ But Raja Piindu was much 
given to hunting, and when some years had passed away, 
he went away with his two wives to the Himalaya mountains, 
and spent his time in hunting deer. And five sons wore 
bom to Pdndu, namely, three sons by Kunti, and two sons 
by Mddri, and their iiamos were Yudhishthira, Bhima, 
Aijuna, Nakula, and Sohadeva. And it so happened that 
one day Pdndu shot his arrows at two deer; and the 'H^o 
deer were a Brdhman sage and his wife, who were accom¬ 
panying together in that form; and tho Brdhman assumed 
his proper shape and cursed Pdndu that ho should die in 
the embrace of one of his wives. Then Pdndu took the 
vow of a Brahmachari, and gave all his wealth and goods to 
the Brdhmans, and lived apart from his wives; but one day 
he sought the company of his wife Mddrf, and ho perished 
in her arms according to tho curse of the sage. 

When Raja Pdndu had thus died, his sons built up a 
funeral pile on which to burn his dead body, and his wives 
disputed together as to which of them should bum herself 
alive upon the pile with tho dead body of the Raja. And 
Kunti saidI must bum myself with tho Raja, for J was 
his first wife and his chief Run!.'' But Mddri said :—Not 
so, for I was his favourite wife, and he died out of love 
for me.” And the Brdhmans who were there listened to 
all that the two women had to say, and they decided in 


Baja Phnda u said to liavo nndortakea a great campaign, which would 
hare extended his empire oxer all Hindustan, from fiie Punjab to Bengal, and from 
the slopos of the Himhlayas to the Vindbya mountains, Hasamas, or people 
of the Ten Forts, oannot he identified, though Professor H. H. Wilson thinks that 
they may be found in the neighbourhood of Chattisgurh in the Central Provincea 
(see Wilson’s note, Vishnn l*ur&na, p. 186). Magodhfi cotTespmidB to the modem 
Bahor. MithiU is the modem Tirhdt, famous as tho hirth-placo of Sitfi, the wife 
of E&ma. 
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favour of Midri. So Mddri laid herself upon the pile by histobt op 
the side of her dead husband, and perished in the fire. 

Meantime the blind Dhritardshtra had reigned over the ~ 

Jlaj of Bhdrata, and he sent messengers to the Baja of 
Qdndhdra, to ask for his daughter Gdudhdri in marriage. 

And the lUja of Gdndhdra betrothed his daughter to i^esGtod- 
Dhritarashtra; and when the damsel heard that she was gtOTyofOan^. 
betrothed to a blind husband, she tied a handkerchief 
round her eyes, so that she might be like unto her lord. 

And Gdndhdri was conducted to the city of Hastindpur by 
her brother Sakuni, and married to Baja Dhritardshtra, 
according to the ordinance; and thenceforward she ever 
remained blindfold in the prosenccf of her husband Dhritar¬ 
dshtra. And Gdndhdri gave birth to a family of sons, who SonsofDhntar- 
were named Kauravas after their ancestor Kuru, to distin- 
guish them from the Pdndavas or sons of Pdndu. And the 
eldest of her sons was named Duryodhana, and the chief 
among his brethn'n was Duhsdsana. 

Now when Mddrf had burnt herself with the dead body Kunhmivesjit; 

I* r» • 1-1/ 1 tr / n -n . Ilsstinipurwith 

of Kaja Pdndu, Kunti, the first wife, set out to return to the 
city of Hastindpur, accompanied by the five sons* of the de¬ 
ceased Baja. And Kunti and the five Pdpdavas arrived at 
the palace, and told the blind Baja Dhritardshtra how his 
brother Pdndu had perished in the jungle. And Baja Dhri-* 
tardshtra wept much at hearing of the death of his brother, 
and duly performed the funeral rites of bathing and oflfering 
oblations of water to the soul of the deceased Pdndu. And 
he received his sister-in-law Kunti and the five Pdndavas The P 4 nd»v«s 
with much affection, and they took up their; abode in his witiTthe 
palace along with Gdndhdri and the Kauravas. 

The foregoing legend demands some considera-aevieworthe 
tion. Pdndu is said to have obtained the Raj, be- 
cause his elder brother was blind, and his younger 
brother was the son of a slave girl, a Sddra. But 
it seems difficult to understand why the younger 
brother should have been taken into consideration. 

The white complexion of Pdndu was however re- 

vot. I, 5 
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BISTORT OP garded as a blemish, and was probably indicative of 
leprosy. Accordingly it may be inferred that Pdndu 
would have been excluded like Dhritardshtra, had it 
not so happened that Vidura was begotten upon 
slave. 

The marriages of Pdndu are also deserving of 
^3 notice. Kunti was his first and most celebrated wife, 
daughter of the but her origin is involved in some obscurity. She 
^ hoQii the daughter of Kunti-bhoja, a 


Suspicious de- 
taila respecting 
P&ndtt’s luar* 


Chieftain in the Vindhya mountains, and to have 
chosen Pdndu for her husband at her Swayamvara. 
The statement as regards her birth seems not alto¬ 
gether improbable. The Bhojas, of whom her father 
*was Chieftain, were a rude race who appear to have 
preceded the Eajputs and to liave occupied the 
Vindhya mountains in tlie Malwa country,and it 
is just possible that Pdndu obtained a wife from such 
a family. But the statement that Kunti chose Pdndu 
at her S^vayamvara is open to suspicion, for it seems 
scarcely possible that she should of her own accord 
bavo chosen a man for her husband who was white 
complexioned, or who, in other words, presented the 
appearance of a leper. But another statement is 
thS which is still more questionable. She is said 

to have been the daughter, not of Kunti-bhoja, but 
of a Chieftaih named Sura, who belonged to the Yd- 
dava tribe; and it is added that Sura and Kunti- 
bhoja were friends, and that the latter was cliildless, 
and therefore Sura presented him with Kunti, whilst 
still an infant, to bring up as his own daughter. 
Now Sura was the grandiather of the celebrated 


Orifrin of tho 
mytli. 


w Comp. Wilson’s noU to Vishnu Purfma, pp. 186, 418. The tribe of Bhojos 
arc said to be still lepresentod hj the Bhor Bajas. RetiGS of the tribe may also 
be found in vestern Bahar 
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Krislina, and the improbable ftory of his giving his msTOBt of 
infant daughter to the Bhoja chieftain seem^ to be a 
myth, introduced for the purpose of connecting the 
famOy of Krishna with that of the heroes of the 
Mahd Bhdrata. The extraordinary history of Krishna Aimofth«Brah. 

1 ,1 • -I 1 /• t • . manicalcom- 

both as a warrior and a god will form the subject 
of consideration liereafter; but it may be generally thiwowhfp of 
stated that his worship was adopted by the Brdh- coimet^tho tra- 

_ ^ 1 ' .1 /• 1 ditionsofKrlsh- 

mans, and that the Brahmanical compilers of the 
Mahd Bhdrata especially inculcated the worship of 
Krishna as an incarnation of V'ishnu. Accordingly 
throughout the Mahd Bhtota they have endeavoured 
to combine as far as possible the traditionary history. 
of Krishna with that of the heroes who fought in the 
great war, much in the same maimer as they have 
brought in the mythical history of Vydsa. There is Contrast be* 

w • t/W6Cn trIlG Ills* 

however a difference betw'cen the two attempts which 
is highly significant. The traditions of Kuishna are SSitSbiMrS.*' 
to a great extent historical, and true to human na- 
ture, but those relating to Vyasa are mythical in¬ 
ventions of a supernatural character. The result is* 
that whilst it is easy to eliminate the myths referring 
to Vydsa, it is difficult to separate the traditions of 
Krishna from those of Bhdrata; and thus, whilst it 
is impossible to avoid the conviction that there is no 
real connection between the two series, It is better, 
where absolute proof is not forthcoming, to permit 
the connection to stand. 

The story of the marriage of Pdndu to his second Mwri .(hesidter 
wife Mddrl is perhaps less open to suspicion. Madra 
is the ancient name for Bhootan, and there seems 
some reason for believing that Mddri belonged to 
one of the mountain tribes occupying the southern 
slopes of the Himdlayas, but probably much further 
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HiSTOET oVi to the westward than t^e country of Bhootan. She was 
rAHT iL purchased with money and jewels from her brother 
Salya, who is described as the Raja of Madra; and 
the customs attributed to the people of his country 
are precisely of that depraved character which pre¬ 
vails to this day amongst the tribes of the Himdlayas. 

Barbarous CU8> They indulged in promiscuous intercourse without 

toms of the peo* . _ • , . * , j n i i 

pieofMadnw regard to relationship. They would eat flesh and 
drink wine until they were drunk, and then would 
dance together in a medley. If victorious in a battle 
they never gave quarter to the enemy; but if they 
were defeated they made over their wives and chil¬ 
dren to the conquerors without shame or concern.*® 

PiRlcuItjr as re* The inferences to be drawn from the marriages 
of Pdndu are somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. 
The statement that he obtained one wife from the 

4 

Vindhya mountains, and another from Bhootan, is 
open to suspicion; whilst the further statement that 
Kuntf was the real daughter of Sura, and only the 
adopted daughter of Kunti-blioja, is apparently 
‘mythical.*® The compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata 
have ^ frequently tampered with the text for the 
purpose of associating ICrishna or his family with that 
of the Pdndavas, that it is difficult to accept state¬ 
ments which have that object in view. For the 

-•-----— 

>* See tbe cbaiges brought by Kama agunet Salya on tbe eevcnteentb day ojT 
the great var. - 

The only dreamstances under which fbmale adoption is recognized by the 
Hindhs is in the case of prostitutes and dandng girls, who are permitted to ^opt 
daughters for (he purpose of bringing them np to tbeir own profession. 

The traditions respecting Krishna and his famtiybaTe been so etxtensively 
garbled that it is difficult to arrire at the facts. Krishna's real parents are said 
to bare been Vasndem, a chief of the Ybdavas, and Beraki, a damsel of the royal 
family of the Bhojas, reigning at Mathurh; whilst bis apparent parents were 
Nan^ and Yasodk, a cowherd and cowhcrdoss dwelling at Gokula. It will be 
seen here^er that the reverse is probably the tmth ^ that he was really the son 
of a cowherd, bat that his biographers invented an absurd and impossible myth for 
the purpote of assigning to him a nobler parentage. 
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present, therefore, the parentage of Kuntf must be 
regarded as altogether doubtftd. 

The history of Pdndu’s life in the jungle is filled 
•with mythical details, which are introduced for the 
sole purpose of ascribing supernatural powers to a 
Brdhman^s curse. He is said to have departed with 
his two wives to the southern slope of the Himdlayas 
for the sake of indulging his passion for hunting; 
but in all probability he retired on account of his 
leprosy.^® The remaining details of his life might 
well be passed over in silence. The wild idea of a 
sage taking the form of a doer, and the ostentatious 
statement that Pdndu gave all his property to the 
Brahmans, are equally unworthy of criticism. But 
the statement that Mddrf perished with P^ndu upon 
the funeral pile demands some consideration. The 
original idea of Satf was simply that of sending 
a favourite wife to keep company with her husband 
after death. When the ancient Scythians buried a 
king, they strangled one of his concubines, and 
buried her with him, together with his cup-bearer, 
cook, groom, waiting-man, messenger, and favourite 
horses.®* Amongst the Thracians there existed a 
still more significant custom. Every Thracian had 
several wives, and whenever a man died, a sharp 
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^ A curious Buddhist legend respecting the retirement of both a Princess and 
a Baja on account of leprosy is to be found in the Mabawansi. - A Princess named 
Friya in the city of Kapila was seized with white leprosy, and was taken to a dis¬ 
tant jungle, and placed in a large cate where she was supplied with dre, fuel, and 
all kinds of fbod. At the same time B&ma, Raja of Benares, was seized with the 
same disorder, and abandoned his Baj, and retired.to tile same jungle. Subse¬ 
quently he found a remedy in the root, leaves, fruit, and bark of a certain tree, mid 
his body became as pure as gold. Ultimately he fell in with Friya, cured her 
leprosy, and married her, and they resided in the city of Koli. 

Herodotus, IV. 71. The satno idea is brought forward in the story of the 
adtentoTOs of the P&ndatas during the thirteenth year of their «dle in the city of 
Virata, which will appear fhrther on. 
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HISTORY OF contest ensued between bis wives as to which of 
fTm*!!. them ho loved tho best. On such an occasion a 
number of men and women assembled to hear the 
dispute, and finally settle the question; and when 
the best-beloved woman had been chosen, she re¬ 
ceived the praises of all present, and was then slain 
over tho grave by her next of kin, and buried with 
her husband, whilst all the others are said to have 
been sorely grieved at not being thought worthy to 
fiSn&^’iof their husbands.^* The legend of the Satl of 
SSSSuSotS.” M4drf is precisely of this character. Mddri dis- 
putos tho honour with'Kuntf, and urges the circum¬ 
stances of her hiisband^s death as a proof that she 
was tho best-beloved, after which she sacrificed her¬ 
self upon the funeral pile.®* How this extraordinary 
rite became sublimed into a religious duty will be 
considered hereafter. 

jSSaSSlfwera rcgurds tlio birth of the five sons of Pdn du 

SSby^tKdB. extraordinary myth has been inserted in tho 

' Mahd Bhdrata, which has not been incor])orated In 
• ^he foregoing text, but which may be briefly in- 

Herodotus, V. 5. 

Tho extraordinary self'sacrifioe of M&drl Is not without its parallel in 
modem times. In 1862, a horrible case occutrod in Bajputana. A wandering 
Bhat and beggar died in a vilLigo at Jodhpur. Ilia wife, aged twenty-two, was 
not with him at tho time, but arrived at tho village one evening six days after¬ 
words, accompanied by her husband’s brother. She then learned for the first 
time that her hmbaxd was dead, and at once declared her intention of bec«mung 
Sati; but she is said to have been dissuaded by her husband’s relations, and to 
have retired for the night, having apparently abandoned the idea. In the night 
her brother-in-law beard her moving, and saw that she was collecting wood for a 
funeral pile. Accordingly he assisted her, and when the pile was finished the 
poor woman seated herself upon it, whilst her brother-in-law set it on fire. At 
eariy dawn the people of the village saw the blaso, and came up to see what was 
the matter, when they found tliat tlio woman had burnt horself to death upon the 
pile. 

Tha l^nd, however, respecting the Sati of K&dri is not altogether without 
suspicion, inasmuch as it is tho only instance recorded in connection with the 
family of bh&rata. Neither the widow of S&ntanu nor tiio widows of Vichifra- 
virya perished upon the funeral jiilc. 
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dicatod hero. It is said that Pdndu never had any histobt of 
children, and that when he took the vows of celi- li. 
bacy he permitted his two wives to invite the gods 
•to their embraces. Accordingly Kunti became the 
mother of Yudhishthira by Dharma, or personified 
virtue; of Bhima, by V4yu, the god of wind; and 
of Arjuna, by Indra, the sovereign of the gods. In 
like manner, Mddri became the mother of Nakula 
and Sahadeva by the two Aswins. This myth fur¬ 
nishes a valuable illustration of the interpolating 
process which has been earned on by the compilers 
of the Mahd Bhdrata; a process which has hitherto 
been unimpcached by the Hindus, although replete 
with senseless contradictions. Thus in the more Palpable coiilra- 

dictionB in tho 

mythical portions of the Mahd Bhdrata, the sage 
Vydsa constantly appears as the grandfather and“'^®‘^"' 
protector of the Pundavas, whilst the Pdndavas oc¬ 
casionally assume to be the sons of the ^ods speci¬ 
fied. At the same time, in the more authentic por¬ 
tions the Pdndavas are invariably alluded to as the 
undoubted sons of Pdndu. « 

The marriage of Dhritardshtra and Gdndlidri is Signifleanro of 

• ./» /.” . «. th« raarriago of 

Significant from a totally different point of view. 

Gdndhdri came from the Gdndhdra country, and the 
history of the Gandharians is somewhat remarkable. 

They were a cognate race with the: Kshatriyas, The Gsudhari- 
and fought in the army of Xerxes (b.c. 480) ^ 

armed with bows of cane and short spears, and2S£^*”*^“' 
were associated with the Indians.®* Originally they 
appear to have occupied Cabul on the upper Indus, 
but about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era they migrated to the westward, where their 


« Herodotus, VII. 64, 66. 
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name is still preserved in the modern province of 
Kandahar.*® Dhritar^shtra, therefore, does not ap¬ 
pear to have intermarried, like his successors, with 
the women of Hindustan; but he seems to have 
sent for a wife from the country of his ancestors, in 
the same way that Isaac and Jacob sought for wives 
in the family of Nahor. The result was that he did 
not indulge in polygamy; and it wUl be seen here¬ 
after that Gdndhdri held a position of equality with 
her husband, which corresponded with the Aryan 
idea of marriage.*® The sons of Dliritardshtra and 
Gdndhdri were called'Kauravas after their ancestor 
Kuru, the son of Hastin; and it is by this term 
that they are generally distinguished from the 
Pdndavas, or sons of Pdndu.” 

^ Sp? ProfesbOT Rawlinson’s learned and valuable Essay on the obbcore tribes 
contained within the empire of Xerxes. Eawlinson'g edition of Herodotus, 
VoL IV. p. 175. 

Bhritorhshtra is said to have had another son, named Yuyntsu, by a woman 
of the Vaisya caste; but there is every reason to believe that the existence of 
Tuyutau is purely mythical. Aocotding to the tradition all the sons of Dlirita- 
rhshtra were killed in the great war; and the repugnance felt at the idea that he 
should die without a son seems to have led to the introduction of Yuyutsu. The 
point will be further noticed hereafter. 

Another Brahmanical myth of the usual type has been inserted in this part 
of the Kshatriya tradition, for the sake of gloriiying the miraculous powers of that 
imaginary and unreal personage, tho sage Vybsm. Ghndli&ri is said to have owed 
the existence of her family to the interposition of this sage. Having on one 
occasion hospitably entertained Vyhsa, he offered her a boon, upon which she re* 
quested that she might become the mother of a himdced sons. Accordingly after 
two years* gestation^ she produced a lump of flesh, which Yy&sa divided into a 
hun(^d and one pieces, and placed in as many jars, and the sons were nlti- 
mately horn from the jan! 



CHAPTER n. 

EARLY FEUDS AT HA8TINAPUR, 

Having thus disposed of the group of legends histoey op 
which refer to the ancestors df the Kauravas and fabt il 
Piindavas, it will be necessary to take into consider- Histoned value 
ation those which are connected with the early wfemSSlL 

^ ffftriy nvuiy bp- 

rivalry which broke out between the sons of Dhri- 
tardshtra and the sons of Pdndu, and which led to 
the first exile of the Pdndavas. This second series 
of legends, although somewhat interlarded with 
mythical matter, is of considerable historical value. 

It throws light upon the so-called education which 
prevailed in the Vedic age. It illustrates the re¬ 
lations which subsisted between the Aryan settlers 
and the original inhabitants. It also comprises a 
curious account of an exhibition of arms, which was 
evidently the origin of the later tournament. The 
main incidents of this portion of the narrative may Main tacideato. 
be thus indicated. 

1st, Jealousies between the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas, and attempt of Duryodhana to take the life 
of Bhima. 

dnd, Education of the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
by Drona, 

3rd, Legend of the son of the Bhil Raja, and 
his skill in archery. 
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BiSTOBT OF 4th, Exhibition of arms at Hastindpur. 

INDIA. ' ^ 

pam! il 5th, Legend of the birth of Kama. 

6th, War against Drupada, Raja of Panchdla. 
7th, Rivalry between Yudhishthira and Duryod- 
hana for the post of Yuvaraja. 

Iht, Jealousies Tho narrative of tho jealousies between tho 

wcvii trlxo ^ 

Kauravas and Pdndavas, and the attempt of Dur- 
yodhana to take the life of Bhima, may now bo 
related as follows:— 


Attempt of Unr. After this tho Kauravas and tho Pdndavas were brought 

ihoiifeofBhima. up together in the old ps^ace at Hastindpur, and they sported 
together, and were tauglit together, without any favour 
being shown to any one more than to the others; but from 
thte days of their early youth the sons of Dhritardshtra were 
‘ ever jealous of the sons of Pdndu. Now about this time 
Duiyodhana, who was tho eldest of the Kauravas, became 
very jealous of tho strength of Bhima, and he resolved to 
work evil against Bhima. And on a certain day Duryod- 
hana put poison into Bhima’s food, and when Bhima had 
eaten he was seized with a deep sloop, so that ho seemed like 
one who is‘dead. Then Dnryodhana lifted him up, and car- 
. ried him to the river Ganges, and throw him into tho stream; 
and Bhima sank in the deep waters, but ho was not drowned, 
for ho descended into the great city of serpents which is 
underneath the earth. And the serpents recovered him from 
the poison, and gave him a drink which made him as strong 
as ton thousand serpents. And Bhima took leave and re¬ 
turned to thd city of Hastindpur, and he had henceforth 
great strength, and was the mightiest of the mighty. 


Bhltna’^ pscape 

tnlhocityof 

Serpents. 

Bhima's great 
atmigth. 


of the The foregoing legend presents a very mythical 

seT® appearance. In tho first place, it may be remarked 
Mythical cha* that the bards of the Mahd Bhdrata exhibit from the 
stfliy of Bliinut’s first a palpable leaning towards the Pdndavas, and 

escape frun is/.* ^ 

Durjrotihaua. Capable of inventing a myth for the sake 

of blackening the character of the opposite party. 
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Secondly, the escape of Bhfma from the bottom of hisk^op 
a river to the city of serpents is unquestionably Pm n. 
mythical, and belongs to that group of legends 
v^hich confounded real serpents with a tribe of 
Scythians named Nagas, and which will be more 
fully discussed hereafter. 

The next incident, namely, the education of the Snd^Ed^tion 
Kauravas and Pdndavas, is more valuable, and may 
be related as follows ;— 


Some time after this a famous Brahman preceptor, named 
Drona, who had cause of quarrchwith the neighbouring 
Baja of Panchala, arrived at the city of Hastindpur. And 
Bhishma rejoiced to see Drona, and made him very welcome, 
and requested him to instruct the Kauravas and Pdndavas in 
arms and sciences. And Drona said:—“ This I will do, but 
when the young men are fully practised in the use of arms, 
they must light for mo against the Eaja of Panchdla.'^ So 
Bld^hma agreed, and Drona took up his abode in Hastinapur ; 
and Bhishma gave Drona his half-sister in marriage. And 
Drona took gieat pains in teaching all the young men, hut 
ho especially delighted in teaching the Paudavas. To Yud- 
hishthira he imparted the use of the spear, but that young 
Prince became more renowned for wisdom and goodness than 
for deeds of arms. To Arjnna he taught the use of the how, 
and Aijuna became the most famous archer of his time. To 
Bliinia ho taught the use of the club, for Bliima was a young 
man of great appetite and enormous strength, and could 
wield the club right lustily. To Nakula he taught the whole 
art of taming and managing horses, and to Sahadeva he 
taught the use of the sword and a perfect knowledge of as¬ 
tronomy. And Drona instructed the Kauravas in like man¬ 
ner, as well as his own son Aswatthdma. But of all his 
pupils the most beloved was Aijnna, for he was the most 
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perfect of all; and thus whilst Duryodhanft, the eldest of tho D«ryodhana‘s 
Kauravas, was joalons of all the P^ndavas, ho was the 
jealous of Aijuna. 
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EisToiiY OF The education of the Kaiiravas and Pdndavaa is 
iSS^. very briefly indicated in the foregoing legend; but 
^iewofthe it will appear hereafter that they followed other 
co^tofthe^u- pursuits of a primitive character, such as might 
have been expected amongst a fighting community 
in ancient times. Thus it will be seen that they 
SStaS*’ practised wrestling, fighting with fists, throwing 
stones, and casting a noose. They also went out 
Marking catUe every three years into the pastures to mark all the 
calves which had been born during the interval, and 
^ucaiaetronr to TC-mark all tbo other cattle. The astronomy that 
was taught was no doubt of a practical character; 
and was either to enable the young men to find their 
way through a jungle in the night-time, or else to 
assist them in calculating nativities, or really to im¬ 
part to them some primitive knowledge of the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and the recurrence of 
months, seasons, and years. 

An-interesting circumstance is connected with 
KihJS?r®'*the education of the young men, namely, the 
, selection of a tutor or preceptor, which opens up a 
curious question as to whether Drona was a Brdhman 
or a Kshatriya. In the previous generation the 
venerable Bhfshma had undertaken the education of 
the fathers, but from causes not stated he appears to 
have taken po part in the tuition of the sons. This 
duty is said to have been fulfilled by an able and 
veteran warrior named Drona, who was engaged for 
the purpose, and who was retained in the household 
by being married to a damsel of the family named 
!&ipd, who was apparently the daughter of old Raja 
Sdntanu by a slave girl. He appears to have been 
treated, both by his pupils and the Chieftains of the 
house, as an experienced and honoured veteran. 
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One slight diffionlty occurs in the narrative, which 
is, however, capable of explanation. Drona had a past ii. 
son named Aswatthdma, whom he educated together Drona*»«»jjju- 
vfith the Kauravas and Pdndavas. From this state- 
mcnt it must be inferred that Drona married Kripd 
some years before taking upon himself the office of 
jnstructor; for, otherwise, Aswatthdma would have 
been an infant in arms when the Kauravas and Pd.n- 
davas were almost men. 


It will subsequently be seen that Drona is occa- EiTorteofthe ' 
sionally represented as a family priest as well as an 
instructor in the use of arms; that he offered up 
prayers to the gods on public occasions j and that he SlSt”****'^ 
was treated by his pupils with a reverence approach¬ 
ing the divine homage which is duo to a religious 
Brdhman preceptor, rather than with the ordinary 
respect which would be paid by young men to an 


elder. This circumstance is deserving of some 
consideration. It seems certain that Drona* was a 


warrior and a Ksliatriya. He occupied* the same 
position as regards the sons of Dhritardshtra and* 
Pdiidu which Bhtshma occupied as regards their 
fathers, and Blifshma was unquestionably a Ksha- 
. triya. On the other hand, the Brdhmans were essen¬ 
tially priests, and are never represented as warriors, 
excepting in some wildly supematuihl legends, 
which are utterly unworthy of credence. The 
Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata, how¬ 
ever, appear to have resolved on representing Drona 
as a Brahmanical priest and preceptor, correspond¬ 
ing to the Purohita, or family priest, who occupies 
so important a position in the modern social system 
of tlie Hindiis. Accordingly, they have introduced 
an absurd story respecting his birth, which condsts 
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HISTORY oY wholly of supernatural details of the character 
pamii. already indicated, and which in itself is utterly 
devoid of interest, excepting on account of tho 
object for which it has been inserted, namely, that 
of representing Drona as a Brdhman.* 

HUitinrtion be- Here it may be convenient to point out tho 

twePH tbe two ± t o i *1 

ciiw8M of BiAh-distinction between two classes oi lirahmanical* 

mens, viz. 

Tho Pure----- ——— 

priest” * These Brahraanical myths, wheu closdy intertwined with the Kshatriya 

or^ "oat introduced for tho sole purpose of concealing tho real truth, are a 

sstKal h^. ’ decided difficulty to the lilstoriatt. Ho may bo able to untwino the one from the 
other, and even to ctplain tho process by which ho has sepratod the truth from 
the fable, but he is more or less ij.'sjlraincd by tho character of the supcmatuial 
details, which can rarely be introduced without a shock to modem delicacy. At 
tho same time, the reader can be scarecly expected to aeecpt the judgment of a his¬ 
torian without some proois of its being based upon a sufficient data; and accord¬ 
ingly the task of separating truth from fable in tho present instance must bo at¬ 
tempted. 

Tho myth is os followsDrona was the son of a famous Br&hman sage, 
named Bhm^w&ja; the germ from which ho sprung having escaped from tho 
sage whilst iiiilamed at the sight of a celestial nymph. Drupodu, Baja of Fun- 
ch&la, was bom under similar circumstances of a Baja named Fridiata, and was 
odurated together with Drona by the sage Bharadw&ja. Subsequently, os men¬ 
tioned in the .text, Drona bud a feud against Dnipuda, because when Drupada 
succeeded his father in the Baj, he did nut treat his old fellow-pupil with kin^ess 
and respect; but rather taunted him with the inferiority of bU position as a men¬ 
dicant Brhhman when compared with that of a Kshatriya or Baja. Hence Drona 
,entered tho service of Maharaja Dhritarishtra for the very purpose of obtaining 
revenge against Drupada. 

The truth may probably be as follows:—The association of Drona and Dru¬ 
pada, both as regards the similarity of thrir births and their being educated to¬ 
gether by tlie same sago, very likely had a natural basis, and in aU probability that 
basis was family relationship. Moreover, it is distinctly stated that in their youth 
tliey had agreed to divide tho Baj between them ; and Drona says plainly that 
had Dioipada adhered to this agreement there would have been no war. This 
simple hypothesis al once clears away every difficulty. Drapoda and Drona wero 
probably hrothors. Tho former succeeds to the Baj of Fanchhla, whilst Drona goes 
into exilo; and Drona finally marries a lady of the house of Bhfirata, and un^r- 
takes the education of the Eauravas and Ffindavas, on condition that they ulti¬ 
mately undertake an expeditioa against Drupada. It will be scon, hereafter, that 
the result of the expedition was that the Baj of Fanchfila was divided, tho half 
going to Drona whilst tiie renudning half was left with Drupada. 

The Brahmanical compilers also insert another myth, to the affitet that Kripk 
the wife of Drona, was bom from a Briihman named Gautama, the son of Gotama, 
in the same unnatural manner as her husband had been. The object of this myth 
is ehvious. Having represented Drona to be a Brkhman, it was uccessary that 
hie wife should be Wn of a Brfihmui also. It may be added that Kripk had a 
brother named Kr4>&> 
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dignitaries, which, according to Brahmanical ideas, hmtobt or 
have existed from time immemorial; inasmuch as a paet ii. 
clear perception of these two priestly orders will 
eftable the historian to explain with greater clear¬ 
ness the character and scope of some of the most 
important of the Bralimanical interpolations. The 
great mass of Brdhmans may be regarded as mendi¬ 
cant priests. They are feasted on occasions of 
births, marriages, deaths, and other periods of 
ceremony and festival; and largo gifts are distri¬ 
buted amongst them in times of sorrow and trouble; 
as well as in times of joy. Again, every Briihman 
who is acquainted with the different formulas of 
worship, may become an officiating priest, and 
receive pay accordingly. But there arc two special 
Brahmanical orders, who form an essential part of 
the framework of Hindd society, and who for ages 
have effectually garrisoned and defended the social 
system against any hostile attack, whether of foreign 
religions from without or of heresies from within. 

Those two orders are the Puroliita, or family priest; , 
and the Guru, or great ecclesiastical head. In rcla- Generally enr< 

' o reepoudtotho 

tive position they correspond generally to that of 
Chaplains and Bishops in Christian communities; tiS epp|S“ 
excepting that the offices, like those of all Hindd 
institutions, are hereditary; and that sons, real or 
adopted, have been known to succeed their fathers 
as Purohitas or Gurus for many generations. Occa¬ 
sionally a Hindil family becomes divided, and the 
lew branch entertains a new Purohita. In like 
lanner also a Brdhmon of great wisdom, or austeri¬ 
ties, or endowed with a powerful eloquence, or in- 
rested by the popular voice witli supernatural 
lowers, suddenly appears before the world ia a new 
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and famous Guru, surrounded by a band of disciples 
or followers, and ultimately succeeds in founding a 
new sect, of which he is the spiritual head. 

Tho Purohita is essentially a family priest and*n 
religious preceptor. Amongst the poorer classes he 
may officiate for very many families, in which case 
he employs assistants, and gives them a stipulated 
share of the gifts and other perquisites which he may 
receive. But amongst the richer classes, the duties 
of a Purohita are confined to a single family, and 
under such circumstances his influence becomes 
paramount in the household. He performs all tho 
necessary religious rites and ceremonies for the 
members of tho family, and impai'ts religious in¬ 
struction from the sacred books. At the same time, 
he is the repository of all the family secrets, and tho 
confidential and authoritative counsellor in all times 
of doubt and difficulty. He is also frequently en¬ 
gaged in more secular matters, such as the settlement 
of disputes; and in modem times a Hindi! Zemindar 
or Raja has occasionally employed his Purohita as 
an ambassador or envoy. 

The Guru holds a still higher position in the 
Brahmanical hierarchy. Ho is the head of the re¬ 
ligious sect to which the family may belong; and 
he is generally engaged in extensive ecclesiastical 
visitations or tours, accompanied by a band of dis¬ 
ciples who occasionally act as assistant Gurus. Dur¬ 
ing his progress ho levies such contributions as he 
may be able to impose upon the families belonging 
to his sect; he likewise confirms the younger Hin- 
diis, who have attained a suitable age, by a number 
of ceremonies which need not be repeated here. Ac¬ 
cording to the popular belief he is entitled to divino 
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worsliip, for he can work miracles and forgive sins. uisToav of 
His benedictions can bring down health, wealth, and vim n. 
long life; whilst his curses can burn up armies, re- 
miove mountains, change the courses of rivers, or hurl 
Mahdrajas from their thrones. By virtue of these 
supposed spiritual powers he exorcises very large 
temporal powers. He can excommunicate an offender 
from his family, as well as from liis sect or caste; 
and he alone can restore the degraded wretch, who 
otherwise is doomed to a life of utter solitude and 


desiiair. ^ 

Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas to whom the 
MaluS Bharata refers, there may possibly have been 
Purohitas, but there certainly wore no Gurus. It is S'Siatri-”' 

•' yas. 

not wholly impossible that Drona, whilst instructing 

•the Kauravas and IVindavas in the use of ai-ms, may 

have acted as a family priest.® llut the ancient ofou- 

representatives of the modern Gurus were, mythical 

Jusiiis, or saffes, ot whom Vyasa is pre-eminently ractCTofthPt«i- 

... 1 I- • ^ 1 • '' ditiott'!'respect. 

tlie type; and their presence is not only never 
cessary to the story, but is invariably foisted on td 
the Kshatriya tradition by some supernatural details 
which sufficiently betray tho nature and object of 


^ Tbh follow mj? texts hi tlie Aitaicja Brhhmanam inilioate not only that it was 
the duty of a Raja to engage a Puruhita, but that the aneient Rajas weic some* 
tunes disincUned to engage a Pumhita. • 

“ Now about the office of a Puiohita. The gods do not eat the food offered 
by a Raja who ha*, no Purohita. Thence the Raja, even ^hei not intending to 
biing a wictifice, aliould npimint a Bt&hinan to the office of Purohita. 

‘‘This Agni Vaisvanara, who is tho Purohita, ih possessed of fire distrueiise 
powers. With them ho surrounds the Raja for his defence, just as the sea sur> 
rounds tho earth. 'J’ho empire of such a ruler (Arya) will 1^ safe. Neither will 
he die before the expiration of tho Rill life term (100 years); but lire up to his 
old ago, and enjoy the RiU term apportioned for his life ’’—Haag’s translation, 
Vol. n. pp. 628, 630. 

Be Hang Is of opinion that the institution of a Purohita, as a political Rino. 
lionary as well as a houso.priest, may bo traced back to the roraotest times. See 
introduetlon to the Aitaroya Rr'lhmanam, p. 07. His opinion is valuable, hut his 
proofs are inconclusive, 
vot, i 
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the interpolation. Moreover it must always be borne 
in mind that tho later Brahmanical compilers of tho. 
Mahd Bhdrata wore undoubtedly Gurus, and that 
the reciters or readers of the Mahd Bhdrata aro to 
this day either family priests, or Brdhmans engaged 
for the purpose. Consequently every opportunity 
has been aiforded to the Brdhmans for carrying out 
their interested purpose of exalting their own caste 
in the eyes of the community at large. 

But to jirocccd with the traditionary history of 
the great war of Bhdrata. During tho period that 
Drona was instructing the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
in tho use of arms, an incident occurred which throws 
an unexpected light upon the supremacy exercised 
by the Kshatriya settlers in the Raj of Bhdrata over 
tho aboriginal populations in their neighbourhood. 
Amongst all the Hill tribes which appear to repre¬ 
sent tho more ancient inhabitants of India, and 
which have preserved their rude habits and man¬ 
ners to the present day, there are none more re- 
iiiarkable than the Bheels or Bhfls. These people 
still occupy the hill tracts of Rajputaiia and central 
India, and in ancient times seem to have dwelt in 
much the same localities; having Rajas or Chieftains 
of their own, but acknowledging or dreading the 
supremacy o!f the Kshatriyas. In tho Mahd Bhdrata 
they ap})eaii to the south of the Jumnd, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of tho Raj of Bhdrata; 
whilst in the Rdmdyana they malco their appearance 
further to tho east, near tho junction of tho Jumnd 
and Ganges. To this day tho Bhfls aro cattle-lifters, 
liighway robbers, hunters like Nimrod and Esau, 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a 
souse of truth and honour strangely at contrast with 
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theit external character. At the same time, they history of 
are yielding so perceptibly to the personal influence vaht ii. 
of British administrators, and the advancing tide of 
British civilization, that within a few generations 
they will be probably converted into peaceful and 
industrious men. 

The legend of the son of the Raja of thellhflsTi»if«eiid. 
may now be related as follows:— 


When the Kauravas and Pandavas were well practised Rockiug of wns 
in the use of arms, so that men could soe thoir strength and 
skill, the fame of Drona became rfoised abroad, and many 
sons of Rajas flocked to the city of Hastinapur to take 
lessons from so great a preceptor. And it came to pass Arrival of tiic 

, . * , -tr !• / son of the BliH 

that the son ol the Raja of the Ismls came to Hastinapur, Baja, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of Drona, and prayed 
that he might be taught to shoot with the bow. But Drona 
refused to teach the Bhil, saying:—The Bhfls are a race 
of highwaymen and cattle-lifters, and it would be a sin to 
teach them the use of weapons,” At these words, the Somwoftiie 
son of the Bhil Raja returned to his own country, but he ’ 
was veiy sorrowful, for ho had greatly desired that Drona 
should teach him the use of the bow. 

After this, the son of the Bhil Raja made a clay image The bmi sets op 

' ** * ° ft clay iuiftKC of 

of Drona, and he set it up, and performed worship before »«>»«, end 
it: and he practised the use of the bow in the presence of 

, , , * ■* tom the une^i 

the clay image. And after many days the young man 

acquired great skill in archery by virtue of thp clay image, 

and the fame of his shooting was spread abroa<^on all sides, 

and great complaint was made to Drona, that by his means 

the BMl had become a mighty archer. So Drona went to 

the Bhfl country, accompanied by oil the young men of the 

royal house of HastindpuT j and they beheld the shooting of nmn* contra. 

the Bhil, and saw that it was very good. And Drona de* 

tonnined to spoil the archery of the Bhil, and he called to 

him and commanded him to cut off the forefinger of his * * . 

right hand. And the Bhil fell down and worshipped Drona, 
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HISTORY OP and prepared to do as he had been cominande4 i. but the 
heart of Drona was touched by the obedience of the BMl, 
and he ordered him to stay his hand and leave his forefinger 
whole. But Drona still feared lest the Bhti should become 
too powerful an archer; and he bound him over by a solemU 
oath never more to shoot with his forefinger, but to draw his 
arro\^through his middle fingers only; and this became the 
custom amongst the Bhils, and they shoot the bow with 
their middle finger until this day. 


Cattse of the 
alum of the 
KshfttriyaH. 


^i5)Tn?Si- foregoing significant tradition bears gener- 

Sjpouswor- ally the stamp of truth. The devotion which is 

ship paid in ino- i»rT it i 

ftvourik(herU. 1 ™planted in the breasts of Indian soldiery at the 
deeds of some daring hero, will fi-equcntly lead them 
to pay divine honours to his image j and it is notori¬ 
ous that the gallant John Nicholson was worshipped 
by his men as a demi-god, although with a soldier’s 
simplicity he punished all who engaged in such un¬ 
hallowed rites. The display of feeling on the part 
of the ^Ksliatriyas at finding that the Bhfl was as 
good an -archer as themselves, would be shared by 
, any band of foreign settlors who were called upon 
to maintain an ascendancy over a native population 
S£of"hew. superior skill in warfare. The cruel in¬ 

tention of Drona to cut off the forefinger of the 
Bhfl may bo accepted as an illustration of the bar- 
barous chaijicter of the age. The final statement, 
however, ^at the Bhfl obeyed the command of 
Drona, and that the whole tribe adopted the cus¬ 
tom of shooting with their middle fingers only, 
may be fairly questioned. It is scarcely in accord¬ 
ance with human nature that a tribe so numerous 
as the Bhfls should have obeyed a law so detrimental 
to their efficiency in war, and one which no enemy 
could have enforced. Moreover, in the present day 
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tlie Bbfls have lost all memory of the tradition, and history of 
shoot their arrows in the usual way.® pIrt li. 

The legend of the public exhibition of arms at public pv 

Hastindpur, at which the Kuravas and Pandavas dis- ittttmdSr 
played their skill before all the Chieftains and ladies 
of* the royal house, is exceedingly curious and inter¬ 
esting ; inasmuch as it was evidently an instigation 
of the Ksliatriyas, re.sombling in a remarkable degree Rchcmwancoto 
the tournaments of the age of chivalry. Sometimes 
these public exercises took place, as on the present 
occasion, to enable the youngijr Chieftains to display 
their prowess before all the peojile of the Raj. At bitlon proper 
others however it was undertaken at a Swayamvara, 
for in certain cases the daughter of a Raja was not 
called upon to indicate tlie husband of lier choice, 
hut became the passive prize of that Kshatriya who 
distanced all his compeers in the performance of some 
dillicult exploit. Under these latter circumstances 
the Swayamvara seems to have borne so strong a re¬ 
semblance to the touniamcnt, that it might almo.st 
be regarded as the origin of the institution. Subse-*(i*) pri'frsMonAi 
quontly, at a later period in the history of Hindi! 
civilization, tlic feats of arms were no longer per¬ 
formed by Chieftains of high rank, in the hope of 
winning a Princess as a bride; but the exhibition 
degenerated into a mere prize ring, \vliore profes¬ 
sional boxers and wrestlers fought each other, or 
fought with bears and tigers, for the pleasure of the 

’ For thi>j icformation I am indebted to Colonel E J. Meade, the agent to 
the Goretuor-Gcftcial in Central India, and to Lieutenant T. Cadell, the Ebil 
age rt Lieutenant Cadell kindly attempted to verify the tradition by directing a 
number of Bhils, vrho were in his ramp, to practise at a butt; but ^oy all drew 
the bow with the fore aud middle fingers, the arrow being bold between the two, 
and declared that they did so after the manner of their enrestors. They know no 
tradition of the custom mentioned, but tbo Karkoous, or niiters, who wire pre¬ 
sent, had heard or rood of it. 
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I'MrrkiA ^ 

forms of exhibitions of arms are to be found in tho 
Mahd Bhdrata, and will in due course be brought 
under consideration. * 

Tho narrative of tho exhibition of arms at 


The narrative. 


Halianua Dhii- 
tarashtra di* 


anus. 


lu the Kn‘at 
plant 

The galleries. 


Hastindpur may now be related as follows:— 

After a while the Kauravas and Pandavas became fully 
practised in the use of arms; and Dronatold the Maharaja, ^ 
ho exkbitiwi*of •—^^Your own sons, and the sons of your brother 

Pdndu, are well skilled in the use of weapons, and able to 
fight agam.st other men on tho field of battle.” Then tho 
Mahdraja replied :—“ Lee a place bo prepared in the groat 
plain without the city, that the young men may engage in 
mock-fighting, and display their skill bofoi'O all tho Chiefs 
Spwosrt apart and poople of tho Eaj.” So Drona ordered every prepara¬ 
tion, and a large space was set apart in the groat plain, and 
fenced round about with barriers. And on one side of the 
ground galleries wero built for tho Maharaja and his Chief¬ 
tains ; and on the other side galleries were set up in like 
manner tfor the ladies of Iho royal house of IJastinfipur. 

Now wlien every preparation had been made, the 
Mahdraja appointed a day for the exhibition of arms. And 
Galleries fuiom* when the momiug of the day hod begun to dawn, tho 
galleries on cither side, and tho trees that were round about, 
wero adorned with flags of various colours, and long garlands 
Themuitituda of sweetly-smelling flowors. After a while all the people of 
Hastindpur, and great multitudes from all parts of tho Raj, 
gathered together round the barriers and between the 
galleries, to behold tho exercises of the sons of Dhritardshtra 
ThobiindMaiiA. and the sons of Pdndn. Presently the blind Mahdraja was 
led in and took his scat upon his throno; and Bhfshma, who 
managed tho affairs of tho Raj, sat upon his right hand; and 
on his left sat Vidura, who was appointed to describe to the 
blind Mahdraja all that took placo in the plain below. And 
The Chieftains all the Chioftains of the royal house, and all the ladies of 

and ladies. . __ . _ * 

* Dhritarhshtra is always alluded to tfarougliout tlio Mah& Blt&rata as the 
Malitraja, or “Groat Baja," or Raja of Rajas. 


Mnniinif of the 
exliibitum. 
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Hastindpur, were amyed in many-coloured cloths, and gar¬ 
lands of flowers, and bright jewels, and took their seats in 
like manner upon the galleries ; and chief amongst the ladies 
.were Qdndhdri, the mother of the Knuravas, and Kunti, the 
mother of the Pdndavas. 

When all was ready Drona, the preceptor, and his son 
Aswatthdma, entered the area in pure white garme|]|.ts, and 
offered up prayers to the praise and glory of the gods. 
Then the young Prii^ces in like manner entered the area 
arrayed in garments of different colours, and lightly girded 
for exertion. Each young man earned his bow and 
arrows in his hand, and respectfully saluted the feet his 
preceptor, and awaited his comiBands. Each one then in 
turn exhibited his skill by shooting arrows at a butt, first 
on foot, and then mounted in succession upon a horse, an 
elephant, and a chariot. Next followed mock fights with 
the sword and buckler. Then the whole body of pupils, 
first on foot, and afterwards mounted as before on horses, 
elephants, and chariots, exhibited their skill in archery, 
whilst running, galloping, or driving round the area at full 
speed. After this the young men fought with clubs, and 
the fighting was terrible to behold; and then jt was mani¬ 
fest to all men that there was iU blood between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas. At one end of the area Duryod- 
hana engaged with Bhima, and after exchanging some 
heavy blows, the mock combat became a downright battle. 
The young men rushed upon each other like wild elephants, 
'and laid about them right manfully j whilst the multitude 
without caught the spirit of the fray, and .ran to and fro, 
shouting some for Diiiyodhana and others for Bhima, until 
the air wai§ filled with noise and dust, and the whole plain 
was in gi'eat commotion.' Drona sent his son Aswatthdma 
to put an end to the combat, but no one heeded him ; and 
Drona at last went himself with all haste, and parted the 
combatants by main force, and thus put a stop to the 
ttirmoil, 

When the uproar was somewhat over, Drona called upon 
his favourite pupil Aijuna to exhibit his accomplishments 
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before the assembly. The young Chieftain was as hand¬ 
some as one of the bright gods; and when he entered tho 
area, clad in golden mail, and carrying in his hand a bow 
inlaid with various colours, tho multitude hailed him as, 
another Indra, and tho heart of his mother Kunti was 
filled with pride and exultation. Aijuna then performed 
very many excellent feats of arms, which surpassed any 
which had ever before been seen. Ho set up an iron figure 
of a boar upon a pillar of wood, and shot five arrows into 
its mouth at ono bending of the bow. Next he tied a 
cow^s horn on a pole, and in ono discharge shot twenty-one 
arrows into the hollow of the horn. Then ho mounted lus 
chariot and was driven Swiftly along, whilst he shot his 
arrows right and left with such rapi<lity ‘uid dexterity as 
bewildered all tho beholders. His sword-playing was 
equally excellent, and he flourished the blade so fiercely 
that men thought they saw the lightning on the earth and 
heard the thimdor in tho sky. Then ho took his quoit¬ 
shaped chakra, and whirled it at dilTerent objects without 
missing one. Lastly, he armed himself with the noose, and 
threw it about with nueh skill, that horse or deer, or any 
other animal^ at whicli ho cast it, was jiivariably brtmglit 
down. At length ho finished his <'V(‘rci.sos, and respectfully 
sjfluted the feet of his preceptor, upon which Drona affec¬ 
tionately embraced him amidst the applause of the whole 
assembly/ 

At this time, whilst the JYindavas were exulting in tho 
triumph of Arjuna, and Duryodhana was bursting wdth' 
jealous rage, aether young wamor suddenly ontiired the 


® The description of this exhibition of arms, as ft appears in ttie filahvi Bhh- 
rata, Is tilled with Brahmanical exaggerations, which are pleasing to tho present 
taste of tho Hindds, but which are excluded from the above text, as they would 
be tedious to the last degree to European readers. They include the use of weapons 
which combine contradictory powers, such as arrow.s having a broad blade at the 
point which will cut a man’s head otf; or weapons of a supernatural character, 
8u<di as arrows producing fire, water, venom, diseases, tempests, and other extra- 
ordinary phenomena. It null, however, he seen hereafter that the weapons 
described by tho Brahmanical compilers of tho B&m&yana are, if posdble, still 
mure extravagant The Br&hmans in the present day point to the ^-producing 
arrows as proofs that the ancient llindOis yroro possessed of flre-arms; 
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aroaj striking his arms together with a great noise, after history op 
the manner of the ancient wrestlers. This was Kama, the 

son of a charioteer from the country of Anga, who was very- 

sjjfilful in the use of arms, Kama then said ;—“ 0 Arjuna, 
you have exhibited all your feats of arms; come and look 
on whilst I perform each one better than you/^ At these Exultation 
wotda Buryodhana was in an ecstasy of joy, whilst Ajjuna 
was much displeased, and held his peace. Kama then, to Arjnit*. 
the delight of the Kauravas, and the disquietude of the 
Pdndavas, executed eveiy feat which had been performed 
by Arjuna; and Duryodhana came forward and embraced 
Kama, and praised his prowess, and called him “ brother.” 

At this honour, Kama was greatly pleased, and said before p,nwchai- ^ 
them all that it was bis desire to light Aijuna. Then Hinsie wmbau 
Arjuna was in a great rage, and cried out:—“ Ton desire Mutual abase, 
to place yourself on an e(jualiiy with im?, but I \vill so liandle 
, you, that you sliall learn what it is for men like you to come 
hero without being invited, and to speak before they are 
spoken to.” Kama replied:—“ 0 Arjuna, waste not your 
words, for when it comes to open light between you and 
me, you shall see who will bo roughly haudled : and as you 
taunt me with having come without invitaliou, h‘t. me tell 
you that this plain is none of your property that I may not 
cuter it without your invitation: All other questions be- * 
tween ns must be settled by tiro sword and bow, and I 
will so handle you in the presence of y'our tutor here, that 
all present shall bo astonished.” These words filled Di*ona Oronacaiisu^n 
w'irh wrath, and ho cried out:—^'Why do you listen to *^°*^* * 
Kama with patience? Yon have my leave: ^o, and fight 
him at once! ” So Aijuna and his brothers stepped into 
tlio field to face Kama, and Duryodhana and his brothers 
earao forward to back Kama ; when a kinsman of the royal 
house, named Kripa, who was the brother of tho wife of 
Drona, interposed to prevent a battle between the son of Kripuinterposes 

T,.. /. I, -rr- • 17- prevent the 

a Kaja and tho son of a chanoteer. Knpa said to Kama:— battle. 

" 0 yoim^ man, are you come hither to measftte weapons 
with Arjuna ? Know you that he is the son of Eaja Pdndu 
and the Edm Kq,ntf, and you must now declare the names 
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iiKTOEY OP of your father and mother, that we may know whetiier you 
are worthy of being matched with Aijiina/' At those words 
- Kama was abashed, and hung down his head like a droop- 
ing lily; for he knew that his father was only a charioteer. 
But Duryodhana, who desired to set up Kama against 
Ai^’una, replied thus to Kiipa:—“Greatness depends not 
Kurnacreated*upon birth but upon Strength, and I hereby appoint 
l^byDuryo. country of Anga/^ So saying 

Duryodhana took Kama by the hand, and led him to a 
golden seat, and ordered the umbrella of royalty to be hold 
^peamnceof over his head. At this moment the father of Kama ap- 
father. peared, trembling with age, but rejoicing in tho honours 
bestowed upon his son f and when Kama saw him he threw 
Kama’s AM down his bow and arrow and advanced to meet tho old man, 

rovcruncc» 

and kissed his feet. Then the Pdndavas looked upon the 
two with smiles of contempt, and Bhima said to Kama :— 
BWma’s con- «I 3 jt with such a father as this that you presume to match 
gm^jowarda yourself with Arjuna: You, the son of a charioteer, what 
have you to do with a bow and arrows ? You had better far 
take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after your father.” 
wntftdbytho Kamawafe enraged at their taunts, but made no reply; and 
tho darkness came on very rapidly. And Duryodhana led 
Kama away to his own palace, and the multitude dispersed 
*' to their several homes. 

Review of the Tho picture presented in the foresroing tradition 
bSk)?o‘feS‘’ ^or little or no remark. The description of the 
mock combats, and the ill feeling displayed by 
DuryodhaiT^i and Bhfma, are perfectly true to human 
nature, and there is no doubt that the story is so 
Question re- far authentic. But the abrupt appearance of Kama 
birth of Kama, on this occasion, and his sudden elevation to the 
dignity of Raja, are points of considerable interest, 
and seem to invite a close investigation. That 
Kama was of low birth may be accepted as a fact; 
but the implication that he was of low birth by 
reason of his being the son of a charioteer seems 
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open to question. The driving of chariots was a history op 
favourite and royal amusement with the ancient pastil 
K sliatriyas, as it was with the ancient Greeks. It Driving cda- 
Vill be seen hereafter in the authentic tradition of (uaunement. 
Nala and Damayanti that the deser^d Rdni recog¬ 
nized her husband by his furious driving; whilst 
amongst the virtues of Mahdraja Dasaratha, as 
described in the Rdmdyana, he is said to have been 
a perfect charioteer. Again, the charioteer of the nigh rank of 

.1 iji* n-i clmrioteers in; 

sovereign is frequently represented as his contiden- ancient times, 
tial friend and chief adviser. ^-Thus it will be seen 
that Sanjaya was the friend and charioteer of Maha¬ 
raja Dhritardshtra, and that Sumantra was chief 
counsellor and charioteer of Mahfiraja Dasaratha. 

But the “arrangers” of the Maha Bhdrata were n^wonswhytiw 

• 1 • 111 1 I 1*1 Brahroanit^ 

evidently anxious to throw contempt upon chariot-compilers threw 
eors; and in addition to the reflection upon Kama’s thechariotoera. 
birth, there is a curious story in the narrative of the 
great war, of the rage of Raja Salya on beirfg asked 
to drive Kama’s chariot. The reasoil for this 
antagonism appears to be as follows:—The chariot* Confldentia] po> 

..1 '111 Aii*i siUcmoflhecua- 

cer anciently occupied the same confidential position riotcer.suim- 
in relation towards a Raja as was subsequently filled 
by the Purohita, or family priest. Thus, just before 
the breaking out of the great war, Raja Drapada 
sent his Purohita as envoy to Hastinipur; wfliilst 
Dhritardshtra sent his charioteer as envoy to tlie 
Pdndavas. The inference, therefore, follows thatHietoricnisigni- 
^the Brdhmans were jealous of the influence exer- 
cised by the charioteers; and the substitution of a 
Purohita for a charioteer probably marks the period 
in Hindi! history when the military domination of 
the Elshatriyas was brought under the ecclesiastical 
and caste supremacy of the Brdhraans. 
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02 THE MAhI BHABATA. 

As regards Kama, it seems not unlikely that liis 
father was not a charioteer in the higher sense of 
the word, but a mere carter or waggoner. The 
language of Bhlma in taunting Kama seems to beat 
out this view. You had better,” he said, take 
a whip and drive a buUock-cai*t after your father.”- 

The sudden elevation of Kama to the dignity of 
Raja appears to be open to question. The golden 
seat to which he is said to have been conducted is 
evidently mythical. The name of tho territory 
over which he is appointed to be Raja is equally 
doubtful. Anga is a country which lies far away 
to the eastward, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
town of Bhagalpur; and consequently would bo 
separated by an interval of many liundreds of miles 
from tho Raj of Bhdrata. But still the dignity may 
have been conferred, like that, of a modem knight¬ 
hood, without reference to territory. The right of. 
Buryodhana to create a Raja seems, however, very 
dubious; and the subsequent language of Bhfnia 
.to Kama appears to imply that there was no real’ 
recognition of tho new rank which had been thus 
bestowed upon him. 

The legend of the birth of Kama is nothing 
more than a wild myth which has been concocted 
for the obvious purpose of ennobling Kama by con¬ 
necting him with the royal house at Hastindpur. 
The myth is as extravagant and improbable as that 
of the birth of Vydsa, and bears the same marks of^ 
a Brahmanical origin j but it may be related here, 
as reference is frequently made to it in the more 
modem portions of the Mahd Bhdrata. The stbrj'' 
is as follows;— 

Now Kunti, the wife of Raja Pdndu, was brought up in 
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the house of Kunti-bhoja, the Raja of the Bhojas, and she histoet op 
ever thought him to be her father; but her real father was 
Sura, the grandfather of Krishna. 

, And it happened on a certain day that a sage named 
Durvdsas came to the house of Kunti-bhoja; and he was tall 
in stature,, and his hair was matted .vaft«| the manner of a 
devotee, and his limbs were of the colour of honey. And 
Durvdsas said to Kunti-bhoja:—“ 0 Raja, I am desirous of 
dwelling with you, but if I do so your people must conform 
to all my wishes; and they must lot me eat? when I please, 
and sleep when I please, and no one must contradict me.^* 

And the Raja replied:—My daughter Kunti shall wait nppn 
you always, and I am sure that alfe will serve you to your 
hearths content.'^ Then the Raja called to his daughter and 
said:—“0 Kunti, this Brahman is about to dwell in my 
house, and you must serve him night.and day; for he is a 
man of groat mortification, and lias subdued all his senses 
by the strictness of his austerities.'^ And Kunti had great 
reverence for Bwihmans, and she gladly promised to servo 
Durvdsas, the sage, according to the will of her father. 

Then the Raja lodged the Bi*dhman in the* sacrificial Knnu’sdutiftii 
chamber, where he had been used to kindle the sacred fire; 
and Kunti served the Brdhman day and night with all dili¬ 
gence and purity. And Durvdsas was greatly pleased witlf 
the service of the damsel; for sometimes ho would go out in 
the inorning, and not return till evening or midnight; but 
Kunti was always ready with various sorts of victuals to set 
before him; and if he lost his temper or used harsh words, 
she took no notice, but continued to ser\’e liim as diligently 
as before. 

When a year had passed away, Durvdsas said to Kunti:— i>un>4«i» oteni 

eer\ , -i -i •. t .1 • n -i . , ahowito KunO. 

U well-accomplished damsel, I am entirely satisfied with 
your service; so now ask a boon of mo, and let it be such 
as will render you blelsed beyond all other women,” But 
Kunti replied" 0 greatest of Brdhraans, if you and my 
father are contented with mb, it is as if yon had bestowed 
all blessings upon mo.” So tbe Brdhman taught her 
mantiis, and said:—“ Whenever you repeat this mantra; any 
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god you desire will descetid from heavek, and you Will bW 
to him a son, who shall bo like unto his f^thor/' So Kuuti 
made no answer, and learned the mantra; for she feared lest 
she should offend the Brdhman, and he should pronounce a 
curse against herself and her father. And Dnrvdsas praised 
her greatly to the Baja, and then left the house and went his 
way. 

One day after this Knnti beheld the bright Sun in the 
sky, and her soul was enlightened, and she saw tho Sun in 
the likeness of a warrior arrayed in golden mail with ear¬ 
rings in his ears. And she repeated the words of the mantra 
that Durvdsas had taught her j and the god left himself in tho 
form of a Sun to illiiminata the world, and descended to the 
earth in the form of a Raja, with a crown upon his head and 
bracelets upon his arms. But when Kunti saw him she im¬ 
plored his forgiveness and besought him to return; but he 
said:—I cannot do this, for all the gods aro laughing at my 
discomfiture.^' And the eyes of Knnti wore opened, and 
she saw that Indra and the gods were laughing, and she was 
much ashamed. So the Sun stayed with her some time, 
and then^went his way. 

After this Kunti gave birth to a son with golden earrings 
in his ears, and a golden cuirass upon his body j and no one 
knew it, and she became a virgin as before. And she took 
the infant and placed it in a chest, and with many tears and 
prayers she floated it upon the river; and the river carried 
the chest into tho waters of the Jumnd, and the Jumnd car¬ 
ried it to the Ganges, and the Ganges to the country of Anga. 
And the wife qf a charioteer saw the chest and carried it to 
her home; and^ her husband opened it and found the babe 
therein, and he and his wife brought it up as their ,own 
child; and this boy was Kama. 

The foregoing myth is perhags beneath criticism, 
but still tbe pretensions of Durvdsas are very sighir 
ficant, and the reference to the country of Anga is 
worthy of consideration. The enormous distance 
which the chest would have had to trav^ down the 
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Jumnd and Ganges to the country of Anga is alone histoby of 
sufficient to render the myth of tlie birth of Kama paet il 
altogether incredible, orcn if his divino paternity 
ceuld be explained away^ but the object of the object of the 
myth is hot devoid of interest, and can easily bo™^***’ 
explained. Local tradition in the countiy which Associatioa of 

/■ t ill f L 1 

formerly went by the name of Anga, has preserved 
the name of Kama. A dynasty of Buddhist Rajas 
appear to have reigned at Anga about the second 
century of the Christian era under the name of 
Karnas;® and it is by no means unlikely that the- 
Bralimanical compilers sought*to gratify the tastes 
of the people of tlie country by establishing a mytli- 
ical connection between the Kama who fought 
in the great war, with the Kama Rajas of Anga, 
who flourished at a much later period. But the 
vast geographical interval between Uastindpur and 
Anga Jias already excited a suspicion that the 
connection is a fabrication; and this susliicion is 
confirmed by the supernatural details which the 
compilers have introduced to carry out their design., 

The next legend, namely, that of the war against 
Drupada, Raja of Panchdla, may now be related as 
follows:— 


Now when the Kauravas and Pdndavas had proved bo- eth,Wa3ramrfnrt 
fore tho Maharaja and all his Chioftains, thjit they were * 

capable of bearing arms, they were called upon by Drona 
to fulfil the terms upon which he had educated them, namely, 
to chastise Drupada, Raja of Panchdla. Accordingly, Dur- 
yodhana and all his brethren marched out by themsolves 
against Raja Drupada, but were defeated by tho enemy, and 
compelled to return to Hastindpur. Then Yudhishthira and 
his brethren marched out against Drupada, and they von- 


* TMs tradition will bo found in Dr Buchanan's account of tbo Babar district, 
preserved in Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. I. 
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So Drona took the half of Drupada's Baj, but left 
-the remainder in the possession of Drnpada. Then Kaja 

SjofitodSia. Drupada i*etamed to his own country; but he swore that 
the day should come when he would be revefeged upon 
Drona. 

fiticniflcancpof The stoiy of tliis expoditioTi against Drupada is 

dwiS'oftiw® somewhat isolated in the Mahd Bhdrata, but still 

KajofPancliaU. • . ^ i • .1 

appears to have an important bearing upon ttie 
main incident in the Epic. The defeat of the Kau- 
ravas and victory of the Pdndavas may bo somewhat 
mythical; and, inddod, chiefly serve to illustrate 
the tendency of the original bards to celebrate the 
praises of the Pjlndavas at the expense of the Kau- 
ravas. But the division of the Raj of Drupada 
seems to imply that Drona had some claim to the 
half share, and confirms the suspicion already ex¬ 
pressed that Drona was a brother or near kinsman 
of Drupada, and that the Brahmanical compilers 
have suppressed the relationship in order to repre¬ 
sent Drona as a Brdhraan. 

GMKtAphioai The geographical position of the Rai of Panchdla 

edition of the D D I r * mi 

RjjofPtochAia. opens up a curious question of inquiry. The name 
has been sometimes applied to the Punjab, and the 
Raj certainly appears to have been situated in close 
contiguity avitli that of Hastindpur. But Manu 
identifies Panchdla with Kanouj, which is at least 
two hundred miles from Hastindpur; whilst the 
compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata indulge in far 
grander ideas, and seem to indicate that the Raj of 
Bhdrata extended over the northern Doab, whilst 
the Raj of Panchdla occupied the more southerly 
portion as fe-r as the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumnd. It will be seen hereafter that the Raj of 
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Panchdla was probably a little territory in the more eistoby of 
immediate neighbourhood of Ilastindpur, 

Tlie story of the rivalry between Xndhishthira 
hnd Duryodhaiia for the post of Yuvaraja, or heir- 
apparent, may now be related as follows 

When the war against Drupada was fully over, there nii, RiTOi|j.be- 
was more ill blood between the Kauravas and. the P^ndavas tMraand Dur- 
than had ever been before, because the Kauravas had been ^tofVuva- 
defeated by Dnipada, and the Paudavas had gained the 
victory. Meantime the Maharaja decided that Yudhish- 
thira, the eldest son of Pfmdu, liad the best right to succeed 
him in the Baj \ and as the custom was, Yudhlshthira was rndhtebthfra 
installed as Yuvaraja, or '' Little Raja.” Then Yudhish- 
thira began to rule the Raj for his uncle the Mahfiraja, and **”^“*’ 

.the glory of hia reign became greater than the glory of his 
father Pdndu; for though he was not skilful in the use of 
arms like Bhiina or Arjuna, his wisdom and virtue were 
famous throughout the land, and his truthfulness, and jus¬ 
tice, and patience on all occasions rendered him beloved by 
ail people. * • 

Now when Yudhiahthira was appointed Yuvaraja, his jealousy ofDur. 
cousin Durj'odhana was in great affliction, and Duryodhana 
plotted day and night with his brother Duhsdsana, and his 
uncle Sakuni, and his friend Xarna, how to bring about the 
destruction of the Pdndavas. One day -when the Mahdraja couvemtionbo- 
was quite alone, Duryodhana went into his presence, and liSand 
spoke to him as follows:—“ 0 my father, why have you Smon£»t«8«t 
shown such small regard for your own sous, and treated 
them so unworthily ? You were the elder brother of Raja the Ptodam.'*^ 
Pdndu,*and ought to have succeeded to the Raj, but you 
gave up the whole to your younger brother J and now you 
have passed by your own sons, and have intrusted the 
management of all affhira to the sons of Pdndu; The Baj 
is yours by right, and the inheritance should descend to us 
who are your sons; why, then, do you givo the preference 
to others, and make ns small and contemptible in the eyes 
of all people V* Dhritardshtra replied 0 my son, my 
voi,. 1. 7 
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HISTORY OP brotlier Pdndu was without an equal in all the world; and 
how with my blindness could I pretend to govern the Eaj ? 

‘-jjig gona after are endued with every qualification for 

the management of afiairs, and give every satisfaction to all 
the people; how then can I banish them from my councils f 
Moreover, Tudhishthira possesses the most praiseworthy 
qualities, such as you do not yourself possess; how then 
can I be at enmity with him, and exclude him from the' 
government ? ” Buryodliana said:—know of no such 
qualifications as render Yudhishthira superior to me, but I 
do. know that in the field I am more than a match for half a 
score of Yudhishthiras: So if you are resolved to exclude 
me from all share in thb management of the Eaj, I will 
certainly kill myself, and thus get rid of all my voxa- 
ThoMah4ra;a tious.” Dhritardshtm replied:—''0 my son, why do you 
tho adraiiiistm. givo Way to such Violent impatience f If you are bent 

tioii between . . t t ■ i .1 . 

Durjodhana upon exorcising powor i Will divide the management, 
and give the half to you and other half to Yudhishthim; 
so that hencefor% there shall be no strife betwixt him 
and you.” 

When "the Mahdraja had thus spoken, Duryodhana 
said:—“I.accept your proposition,© my father; but let 
the country be divided, so that the Pdndavas can take their 
own land and rule there, whilst I and my brethren stay here 
at Hastindpur, and govern under you; for if both we and 
they dwell in the same place there may bo feud bef^een us, 
and "many of our friends may be slain.” The Mahdraja 
replied :—** The great head of our family is Bhishma, and 
he will never,be satisfied if the Pdndavas are sent away to 
a distance from this city ; neither will Drona or Vidura 
rest content; how then can I tell them to go P ” Duryod¬ 
hana said 0 Mahdraja, it is beneath your dignity to 
consult others: Do you summon the Pdndavas, and command 
them to go to the city of Vdrandvata, and dwell there for 
some time; and they will obey your commands' without 
delay,’ and after they are gone, nobody will trouble about 
teftvMte inlL matter.” Accordingly the Mahdraja did as Duryod- 
hana counselled. He sent for Yudhishthira and said to 
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him:—0 my sofi., there is a renowned city, rich in 
gold. and jewels, named Vdrandvata ; Go thither, you 
and your brethren, and dwell there for some time; and 
after that I will recall you/^ So Yudhishthira and his 
brethren took leave of the Mahdraja, and of all their kins<. 
men, and departed with their mother Kunti to the city of 
Vd’randvata. 


BISTORT OF 
INDIA. 
Pakt II. 



CHAPTER III. 


FIRST EXILE OP THE PANDAVAS. 


HISTORY OF • With the journey of the Pdndavas to the city of 
p^T*ii. Vdrandvata the narrative undergoes an entire change, 

AuthPTitictnidi. and for a brief period the authentic tradition is ut- 

tXof tiK* terly lost in a later fiction. Hero it may bo remarked 

dam low iti a •' ^ ^ 

later flciion. jgQ Jqjj« g^g gceno is laid in the city of Has- 

Mythicaleha* . .. *11 ii i 

SSdsSfeliinR or its immediate neighbourhood, so long 

* the story seems to approximate to historic truth; 

Hastia&pur. when tlic locality is removed to a distance of 

hundred^ of miles from Hastindpur, the narrative is 
immediately reduced to the condition of either a 
religious myth or a palpable fiction. Such is the 
‘ case as regards the alleged journey of the Pdndavas 

v&HHiAvaia, the to the city of Vdrandvata, the modem Alldhabdd, 
muesto the sacred city at the junction of the Gaifjres and 

Hastiu&pur. Jumod, and one of the most famous places of pil¬ 
grimage in Hindustan. A geographical'interval of 
five hundre’d miles separates the city of Hastindpur 
from the oity of Alldhabdd; and, in all probability, 

• a chronological interval of some thousand years separ¬ 
ates the old tradition of the sons of Pdndu from the 
modem fiction of their visit to the city of Vdrand- 
vata. A better judgment, however, will bo formed 
after a brief narrative of the events which are said 

Ptadiiv» 8 , home , ii-i 

SalfS«i'(S«“ “ transpired, and which may now be related 
asfoUows!— 
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Before the Pdndavas departed out of the city of Has- history of 
tindpar, their uncle Vidura took them aside, and told them 
that'when they arrived at the city of Vdrandvata they should 
beware of fire j and he repeated a verse to the brethren, 
and said:—" Should a man come to you, and repeat this 
verse, put your trust in him, and receive him as a man sent ViranAvata. 
by’me for your deliverance.” After many days the five 
Pdndavas, and their mother Kunti, reached the city of*^ 

Vdrandvata; and very speedily their eyes were opened to a 

wicked plot which had been devised by Buryodhana and 

his friends. That jealous Chieftain, ever bent upon the 

destruction of his kinsmen, had sent on a tmsty retainer, 

named Purochana, to prepare a hanflsome house in the city 

of Vdrandvata for the reception of the sons of Pdndu j and 

Purochana had been secretly commanded to fill the house 

with hemp and resin, and to plaster the walls with a mortar 

of grease and pitch; so that some night, when the Pdndavas 

and their mother were fast asleep, the doors might be 

closely fastened on the outside, and the jfaiiouse set on fire, 

and all within it be consumed in the flames. Accordingly 

Purochana welcomed the Pdndavas with every sign of re- Detoihofthe 

ioicing: and ho conducted them first to the College of holy - 

1 i j ^ PAndava«fttVA. 

men, where they paid every respect and reverence to the nmAvata. 
devotees, and received their blessings and good wishes in * 
return; and next he led them to the house prepared for 
their reception, and presented each of them with a collation 
and fruit, together with gold and jewels, silks and cloths, as 
is customary among the Bajas. Yndhishthira was amazed snspioious.of 
at the splendour of the habitation, bub he began to smell 
the mortar, and told his suspicions to his brother BMma, 

After this a man came from Vidura, and repeated the verse 
which had been agreed upon, and said:—“ Vidura has sent 
me to dig an under-ground passage from your house, to 
deliver you from, it should it be set on fire.” So after mjach mggi««of ataib> 
discouipe together, they secretly employed the mam to dig 
a passage under-ground, by which they could escape out of 
the house, should the dwelling be set on fire and the doors 
be locked on the outside. When the under-ground passage 
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iiisTOBT OB was all complete, BMma resolved tliat lie would work upon 
Pnrochana, who was living in a house close by, all the mis¬ 
chief that Purochana was meditating against himself and 
grtMthe^ijotby brethren. Now it so happened that one day Kunti invited 
ho^of Paro* all the poor people of the city, and gave them a feast; and 
^to^t^poor guests was a Bhil woman and her five sons, 

who, according to the practice of their tribe, drank a largo 
^quantity of strong liquor, and then lay down and slept 
heavily. That same night a violent wind arose, and Bhima 
stole out through the passage, aiid strongly barricaded the 
house of Purochana, and set it on firej and the flames 
u<>ui. 0 ofiiie speedily destroyed the building and reached the house of 
Skhw to.' the Pdndavas j and Bhima then conducted his mother and 
^|3oofthe brethren through the passage under-ground, and hurried 
Krati into the them away into the jungle. Next morning the people of 
the city saw that both houses were destroyed by fire, and 
behevod that all the inmates had perished; for they dis¬ 
covered the blackened remains of Purochana and his serv¬ 
ants, and also those of the Bhil woman and her five sons, 
whom they took to be those of Kunti and tho Pandavas. 
The tidflugs soon reached tho city of Hastindpur, and the 
Joy of who Kan- Kauravas reioiced greatly at tho supposed death of their 

ravas, and wir- o a j ri 

at'the flumS Pdndavas; but Bhishma, Drona, and Dhrita- 

ptadavL. rdshtra wore affected oven unto tears. 

story of tho visit It would bo presumptuous perhaps to state 

jDf the PAndavaa . . , , * . ^ ^ i ^ 

positively that there is no foundation whatever 
bSKwiimI®^ for this story in tho original and authentic legend; 

yet it beai's such evident traces of being entirely 
composed in tbe later age of Brahmanical revival, 
that it is impossible to escape the inference. The 
Banting a sleep- whole story turns upon burning the house of kins- 
icsffiytidUs. whilst those kinsmen are asleep inside; and 
this idea would bo altogether‘repugnant to tho 
sentiment of honour which undoubtedly prevailed 
amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, who regarded an 
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attack upon a sleeping enomy as a heinous crime.^ histoey op 
Bat at the same time, tliis idea would be perfectly pam h. 
familiar to the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd 
•BliArata, who had only recently engaged in burning 
down the monasteries and temples of the Buddhists Bw'idhuu. 
with all the deadly ha*to of religious persecutors. 

Again, the subordinate details of the fiction refer, subordinate d®. 

m every way, to a later and more luxurious 

The city of Varandvata is said to have been famous 

for gold and jewels. The College of holy men to 

which the Pdndavas were introduced on their arrival, 

is either Buddhist or Brahmanical; and so, too, is 

the feast given by Kunti to all the poor of the city; 

whilst the alleged magnificence of the house in which 

the Pdndavas were lodged, and the presents of gold 

and jewels, silks and cloths, belong altogether to a 

late period of Hindii civilization. The story of the 

Bhil woman and her five sons Avlio were burnt 

alive in the house, and originated the ruinbur that 

the Pdndavas and their mother had perished in the 

flames, is also precisely one of those artificial tume 

in a narrative which betray the hand of the romancer 

or novelist. Altogether, it seems most probable 

tliat the whole story is a later fiction, introduced for wlthtuo 

the sole purpose of associating the Pdndavas with the 

famous city of Vdrandvata.* 

Having made their escape from the city of Vd- 
randvata, the Pdndavas are said to have disguised 

tho great jungle. 

^ Comparo the story of the terriUe xeroage of Asvratthhma, in the night of 
the lost day of the groat vrsx; whore it will be seen that Aswntth&mo, even whilst 
bent upon being revenged on the murderer of his father, awoke his sleeping enemy 
before slaying him. 

* An extraordinary well, or under-ground passage, still exists in Uie Fort at 
AU&hub&d, and is pointed out at the veritable passage through which the P&n- 
davae made their way out of the burning bouse between thirty abd forty centuries 
ago. 
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HISTORY Of themselves as Brdhmans, and to have proceeded 
pvKT li. with all haste into the great jungle. Now if the 
P&ndavas tn bo Pandavas may he accepted as the representatives 

H-S t)ho w A A 

orihoTi?iIn‘* Aryan race, it would appear from the story ^ 
"®®' that they had advanced far away to the eastward 
of the Aryan outpost at ITastindpur, and had almost 
reached the centre of the land of aborigines. This 
AiJSfmviSon ^^^^^ction was undoubtedly the very one which was 
to Si&Sd?** eventually taken by the Aryan invaders; that is, 
they pushed their way from the Punjab towards the 
south-east, along the fertile valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumnd, until they arrived at the junction of the two 
rivers at Alldhabdd. Probably, as already indicated, 
this migration occupied a vast period of unrecorded 
time, and the Ar^^ans may not have reached Alld¬ 
habdd until ages after the iCauravas and Pdiidavas 
had fought their famous battle for the little Raj at 
Hastindpur. But when the story of the war of the 
l^Iahd Biidrata had been converted into a national 
utoryofthegroat tradition, it seeuis not unlikely that the legends of 
the later wars waged bj the Aryans against the 
aborigines during their progress towards the south¬ 
east, would be tacked on to the original narrative. 
This process appears to have been carried out 
by the compilers of the Mahd Bbdrata; and al- 
though, as will bo seen hereafter, the adventures 
of the Pdndavas in the jungle, and their encounters 
with Asuras and Rdkshasas, arc all palpable fictions, 
still they are valuable as traces which have been left 
in the minds of the people of the primitive wars of 
the Aiyans against the aborigines, 
to Tho advonturos of a band of warlike emigrants 
seeking for now liomes amongst an aboriginal 
of^erypoopto. population have been generally found amongst the 
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earliest events in the history of a people. Those 
wars, liowever, have rarely been recorded with truth¬ 
ful simplicity by a prose annalist, but have generally 
fhllen into the hands of bards, whose object was 
rather to gratify their audience than to instruct them 
in authentic history. Sometimes when the national 
legends have corresponded to the national religion, 
the narrative has assumed a historic form, as in the 
conquests of Joshua, and to some extent in the lives 
of Samson, of Gideon, and of Jephthah. But when 
the national religion has undergone modifications, as 
in the case of Greece and iSome, the legends have 
been remodelled by poets and dramatists, and con- 
voilfced into religious myths. Still furtlicr, when 
the old religion has been driven out altogether, and 
a new and radically foreign religion like Christianity 
has taken its place, the traditions of forgotten wars 
have been left in the hands of ballad singers and 
beldames, and consequently have been cenvorted 
into barbarous nursery stories of giants and ogres. 
Tliis latter fate has certainly befallen the tradition^ 
of forgotten wars in Europe; and a similar fate has 
befallen the Hindd traditions of the wars between 


HBTOBT OP 
IXDfA. 
Paht il. 


Nationftl tradi. 
tious pTcserved 
when corre¬ 
sponding to tbo 
national re- 
Hgiou. 


Bemoddlod by 
changes in the 
religion. 


Converted into 
nursery stories 
when the old re¬ 
ligion has been 
driven out by a 
now one. 


the Arjmns and aborigines. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the general simi- strikingsimiiar. 

- , , , ite between 

larity of circumstances under which. Hindii and 
European traditions of primitive wars have been 
exaggerated and modified, has resulted in a striking 
similarity in the fictions themselves. They are cha- chyK^ristic# 

. 1-11 1 . ofUmddflotion. 

racterissed by the same rude vigour of imagination; 
and consequently present the same extravagant pic¬ 
tures of the horrible combined with a broad sense of wwofBWm* 

6 A the repre- 

humour, which are precisely fitted to the tastes of an 
uncultivated people. In the Hindd fictions 
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HisTOBY oY aborigines are described under the names of Asuras 
a and Rdkshasas, as being giants and cannibals, and of 
_ course hideously repulsive; whilst the Aryan settlers, 

of whom Bhima as the strongest man of the Pdndavas 
is pre-eminently the type, are represented as over¬ 
coming their enemy by strength of arm, and under 
circumstances of rough comicality not unlike those 
which sometimes appear in a Christmas pantomime. 
Vopulanty of It need scarcely be added that such stories are ex- 

the fictions. " ^ 

ceedingly popular with the Hindiis; and indeed tlio 
degree to which the alternations of mirth and wonder 
are excited, is scarcely conceivable excepting by 
those who can sympathize in the undoubting and 
childish credulity of the masses. 

To reject such stories as unfitted to the dignity 
of history would be to lose some valuable glimpses 
into the inner life of ancient nations. The narratives 

the fictions, as 

J^aay be palpable fictions, but they are true to an 
element, of human nature; that element which leads 

to^nSriSlo 1*“® imagination to depict circumstances, not as they 
whioiit cyrefer. would be bost Tcoeived in the times 

in which they are related. Histories of every de¬ 
scription must bo especially regarded from this point 
of view. The question of how far they represent 
the real facts of the period to which they refer is 
doubtless of ^irimary importance, but it is nearly as 
important to consider how far they illustrate the 
ideas, the feelings, and the judgments of the age in 
which they were produced; for histories in general 
represent far more truthfully the spirit of the period 
in which they are written than the facts of the 
^ period to which they refer. Accordingly in relating 
tSlSenm t stories of Bhfma’s adventures with the Asuras, the 
wh^hey an» attention should be divided between the mirthful and 
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marvellous incidents on the one hand, and the open- history op 
mouthed audiences on the other; between the gro- 
tesque and horrible scenes, and the alternate laughter 
and terror of the men, women, and children who arc 
looking on. Nor must the narrator of the story be 
entirely forgotten j for the sympathies which exist th?'* 
between the Hindu story-teller, and the events he is 
describing, and the people to whom ho is tell¬ 
ing his tale of wonder, would bo almost incon¬ 
ceivable to the European who iiS^y read a history 
aloud without action and without vivacity. Thus in 
the opening scene of the first fiction, where the giant . 

Bhima is carrying his mother and tlii’co brothers 
through a dreadful forest haunted with wild beasts 
and Asuras, an enthusiastic narrator will represent 
Bbima by carrying two children on his back and one 
under each arm ; and will moreover imitate the roar¬ 
ing of lions and tigers, and indulge in hideous 
grimaces to indicate the cannibal proj)ensities of the 
Asuras. With these preliminary observations, the 
attention may now bo directed to the stories thepi- 
sclvcs. The first fiction is as follows:— 


Now when tlio Pdndavas escaped from the burning house 1st Firtion. 
in the city of Vdrandvata, they proceeded in all haste to- oounA wSh 
wards the southern jungle, which was inhabited by wild Asura. 
boasts, and also by Eldksliasas and Asuras,,who were eaters 
of men. And JKunti and all her sons, excepting Bhima, 
wore very weary j but Bluraa was tall and strong, and he 
carried his mother and elder brother on his back, and oneof 


his younger brethren under each of his arms, whilst Arjuna 
followed close behind. Next morning they passed along 
the western bank of the river Ganges, and proceeded more 
and more towards the south, until they reached a voiy dark 
and dreadful forest; and all, excepting Bhima, wore so 
ovorpowored with sleep that they threw themselves beneath 
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a tree, and were soon in a profound slumber, whilst Bhima 
stood by to guard them. It so happened that hard by was 
the abode of a terrible Asura and man-eater, named Hidimba, 
who had yellow eyes and a horrible aspect, but who pos¬ 
sessed great strength; and he had a sister, named Hidimbi, 
who was very tall and handsome. Now the cannibal 
Hidimba smelt human beings in the neighbourhood of his 
den, and he sent out his sister to bring them in; but when 
she saw the long arms and mighty form of Bhfma, resplend¬ 
ent with royal vestments and rich jewels, she fell in love 
with him, and straightway proposed to carry him away into 
the jungle upon her back, and to leave the others for her bro¬ 
ther to devour. But Bhima refused to desert his mother and 
brethren in such extremity, and declared himself willing to 
fight the Asura. Whilst he was thus speaking, the monster 
came up furious with wrath at the delay of his sister, and 
engaged in battle with Bhlma. First the Asura and Bliima 
fought with fists; then they tore up trees and cudgelled 
each other; and then, when all the trees had been tom up 
and broken to pieces, they attacked eadi other with vast 
stones. The Pandavas were awakened by the noise of the 
combat, and Aijuna came up to help his brother; but at 
that moment Bhima seized the Asura by the waist, and 
whirled him round several times, and dashed out his brains 
against the ground; and then hoKling his h§ad under one 
arm he so belaboured him with his fist that he broke every 
bone in his body. 

Then the sister of the Asura sot up a cry so terrible that 
the wild beasts of the jungle fled away from fear; but after 
a while, when she saw that Bhima was leaving tho place 
together with his mother and brethren, she ceased her cries 
and began to follow them. And Bhima desired her to 
return to the abiding-place of her brother; but sho replied 
that as sho liad chosen him for her husband, sho would 
never leave him, but henceforth be his faithful slave. She 
then threw herself at the feet of Kunti, and wept bitterly, 
and said :—** 0 lady, command your son to take me as his 
wife, for I have known no man; and if he refuse to take me 
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1 will kill myself, and my blood will be upon your head.” histoet of 

So Kontf, behoving that the strong Ajsura woman, experi- 

enced in the jangle, would greatly help them in their 

•Bojoumings, desired Bhima to marry her: and Bhhna took 
TT'Ji* “Is.* !»• j Ai • 'j. 11 VudhUihthiri. 

nidimbi as his wife, and the maiTiage rites wore duly per- 

formed by his elder brother Yudhishthira. And Bhima took Extnwrdiimnr 

his newly married wife, and went away to a beautiful spot on Bb{m™imam- 

a mountain, where the flowers were blooming and a crystal 

stream was flowing, and the trees were laden with fruits of 

the choicest description; and there Ilidimbi brought him 

every day such prodigious quantities oi excellent food that 

he rejoiced exceedingly. And in due course a son was bom 

to them as robust as his parents * and Bhima then returned 

with his wife to his mother and brethren, and presented his 

sturdy infant to the delighted Kunti. 

The foregoing fiction is chiefly remarkable for E«viowoftho 
the downright plainness of the points of interest, 

The gloomy forest, the wild beasts, the cannibals, of inteN 

the strong man carrying his mother and brethren, 
the terrible Asura and his handsome sistef, the tri¬ 
umph of Bhima, tho outspoken desire of the hand¬ 
some Asura to become the wife of tho strong man, 
the marriage,, the honeymoon, and tho birth of a boy, 
all follow one another with a siftiplicity which is as 
charming as a story invented by a child. The death Ejtnordinaw 
to which the Asura is subjected is especially worthy ishSad^y. 

r i* 1 .1 • 1 . . , i edtheAaanu 

01 notice, for it is not only mytliical iii itself, but is 
sufficient to indicate a myth. In the authentic 
tradition of the great war it will be seen that Bhima 
beheaded his enemy and drank his blood; but in tho 
myths he either whirls his enemy round and dashes 
out his brains, or rends him asunder, or kneads up 
his flesh, blood, and bones into an extraordinary 
ball. A modern critic might also object to the im- Improbabilities 
probability of Bhima leaving his mother and brothers 
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in the jungle during a lengthened honeymoon^ which 
included the birth of a son. There is no necessity 
liowevor for bringing forward further proofs that the 
whole story is fictitious. The fact that shortly ^fter-' 
wards Bhfma marries again without any reference to 
liis Asura wife; and that neither his Asura wife, nor 
his son by her, ever re-appear in the authentic tra¬ 
dition, w^ill suffice to indicate that it is a later addi¬ 
tion to the main jpadition. As regards the date of 
its composition, it should probably bo referred to the 
Buddhist period, whe^ caste distinctions were not 
generally recognized. The story of the marriage of 
Bhfma with an Asura woman may have been ficti¬ 
tious, but still the fiction could only have found cur¬ 
rency at a time when the union of a Kshatriya to an 
Asura was not foreign to the national sentiment, and 
when caste ideas, such as at present exist, did not 
prevail. The second fiction may now bo related as 
follows:— 

Now when Bhima bad returned to bis mother and 
bretbren, the sage Vydsa suddenly appeared to them, and 
advised them to dwell in the city of Ekacbaki'd j so they 
departed out of the jungle, and took up their abode in that 
city, and dwelt there foi* a lopg time in the house of a 
Brdhman. Eveiy day the brothers wont out in the disguise 
of mendicant Brdhmans to collect food as alms, and whatever 
was given to thorn they brought home at night to their 
mother Kunti, who thereupon divided the whole into two 
equal portions, and gave one to the wolf-stomached Bhfma, 
whilst the remaming half sufficed for all the others. One 
day the Pdndavas and their mother heard a great noise of 
weeping and wailing in the house in which they were dwell¬ 
ing, and Kunti and her sons entered the apartments of 
the Brdhman, and found thoir host and his wife, together 
with thoir son and daughter, in an agony of grief. On 
inquiring the cause they were told that a great Asura Baja, 
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named Vaka, lived near the city, and forced the Raja of histobt of 

that city to sondjiim a groat quantity of provisions every li. 

day, as well as a man to accompany the provisions j and that thoAw** 

Vaka every day devoured the man as woll as the provisions j dpman^^a hu- ‘ 

and that on that very day the family of the Brdhman was 

required to supply the man. Then the IMhman said that EWachakrt. 

he* would go himself and be devoured by the Abura, but he 

wept very bitterly at the hardness of his destiny. TlTien the 

wife and daughter of the Brdhmau, each in her tom, prayed 

that she might go in liis room, but ho would not suffer 

either, and they all three lifted up their voices and wept very <-“»• 

sore. Now the Brdhman had an infant son who could 

scarcely speak, and when the little* lad saw that his parents 

were veiy sorrowful, ho broke off a pointed blade of grass, 

and said with a prattling' voice :—“Weep not, my father, 

weep not, my mother, for with this spiko I will kill the man- 

eating Abura.^^ At this sight Kunti bade the family dry 

their tears, for that one of her sons would go to the Asura; 

but the Brahman said:—“ You are Brahmans, and especially 

my guests ] and if I go my&elf 1 am obeying the dictates 

of the Raja, but if I send one of you, I cause the* d«ath of a 

Bi-fihman, and of one who is my guest, and I. do an act 

wliich is abhorred by the gods.^* Kunti answered:—“ Hie 

A«tura will have no power over my son Bhima, and I will 

send him to destroy the cannibal.'' And the Brdhman con- 

sont’od. Then Bhima obeyed the commands of his mother 

with great joy. He set out with the oi*dainod quantity of shima'i seno- 

provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of kichri, a fine 

buffalo, and a huge jar of ghee, and he wenji on until he £555.**’^*^'** 

came to the banyan tree under which Vaka was accustomed 

to oat his meals. And a crowd of people followed him, for 

all were desirous of seeing the coming combat, but when 

they behold the banyan tree they fled away in groat terror. 

Bhima then proceeded to eat up all the victuals that were in 
the waggon, and to ro-fill it with dirt; and he then drank 
up all the ghee, and ro-filled the jar with water of the vilest 
desoription. When he had finished, Vaka came forwatd DUappointment 
ravenous with hunger, with two large bloodshot eyes as big SSml**^’^*** 
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HI8T0ET0P as saucers, ai\d a jaw gaping open like a cave; and Vaka 
uncovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing 
but dirt; and he raised the jar, and tho villainous liquor 
poured over his face and into his gaping mouth. Then hi? 
oye fell upon Bhima who was sitting on the ground with his 
The battle. back towards him, and in his rage ho struck Bhima with all 
his might with both fists; but Bhima cared not for fhe 
blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 
Asura was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree by 
the roots, and rushed at Bhima to demolish him; but the 
mighty Pimdava in like manner tore up a huge tree and 
struck about liim lustily; and each one tore up trees by the 
roots, and broke them td pieces against tho other, until not 
a tree was left; and then they fought with their fists until 
Binma wnds the Asura was spent. After this* Bhima seized Vaka by the 

f Hkft ftbUQuCTf 

legs and rent him asunder; and the Asura expired with a 
bellowing cry which seemed as if it wotild bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjects of the 
Siibmiffliouof slain Chieftain, were then in a ffreat terror, and came for- 
the Asura. ward with their hands clasped together as suppliants to the 
conqueror of their Raja. So Bhima bound them over by 
solemn oaths never more to eat tho flesh of men, nor to 
injure them in any way. And ho dragged the slain monster 
Iby the heels to tho gate of tho city, and left it there and 
entered the city by another way; and he wont to tho house 
of his mother and brethren, and told them all that* had 
The occurred. And when he had finished, Yndhishthira said 

de))artoutoffhe 

ci^ofEkacha- that they must immediately leave tho city, lest the people 
should discover w^ho they were, and the news should reach 
the ears of the Kauravas that they were still alive; and 
accordingly they all departed out of Ekachakrd, together 
with their mother Kunti. Meantime the people of tho place 
found the dead body of the Asura, and shouted with joy; 
but when they learnt that the brethren had left the city 
they were very sorrowful, as they were eager to show their 
gratitude to their deliverer. 


Ewimroftbe 
second fieUon. 

tenllsm 
of tbonsmtive. 


This extraordmaty fiction is a striking roflex of 
the mind of the Ilindd. There is a horrible realism 
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in the description of Vaka, the cannibal, which is history of 
immediately succeeded by one of the most pathetic pIrt li. 
scenes which ever presented itself to the iraagina- 
4 ion of the poet. Tlie shrinking of the poor 
Brahman from his impending fate, and the weeping 
apd groaning of the wife and daughter, might 
easily have been suggested to ordinary minds; but 
the introduction of the little boy waving his spear of Masterly stroke 

of itenius in tbo 

grass in childish anger at the Asura is not only an 
exquisite touch of nature, but an affecting illustra- 
tion of that warm affection for children, and deep innaa fondness 

• ’ . for children. 

sympathy in all their thoughts and ways, which arc 
the special characteristics of the Hindu. The 
transition from jjrofound sorrow to tlie most intense 
delight is another curious feature in the narrative. 

AYhilst the w'omen and children in the Hindu 
audience have been shedding retd tears, and even 
weeping violently, in pity for the poor Brdhnmn and ”*** 
his wife and daugliter, they never fail tb laugh 
obstreperously at the preliminary proceedings of 
Bhi'ma for exciting the ^vrath of the Asui'a, and 
to raise a perfect shout when the Asura discovers 
the tricks which have been played upon him, and is 
subsequently rent asunder by the mighty Piindava. 

The sequel of the story is not without historic Historirai rignl- 

.... .. p jjI 1 /'ll ftcMicc of tlio 

significance with reference to the adxance of the storv.asnius. 

, , tntiiiR the c*- 

Aryans through an aboriginal population. Uude 
and barbarous as the Kshatriya warriors may have 
been, the aboriginal peoples appear to have been of 
a still more brutal and savage character, living in 
caves in the jungle, and devouring human flesh; 
and it is easy to conceive that when an Aryan Raja 
had vanquished an Asura Chieftain, he would bind 
over the subjects of that Chieftain to abandon their 

VOL. I. 8 
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history of cannibal habits, and keep the peace towards their 
pakt li. more civilized neighbom*s. The date of the story 
Buddhistic cluu may bo fixed, like that of the preceding fictions, in 
^terofuio Buddhism; and the lives which the 

Pandavas are said to have led in the city of Eka- 
chakrd is precisely that of Buddliist priests carrying 
round the alms bowl. 

Distinction he- There is another point in connection with this 
mythical narrative of the first exile of the P4n- 

cmes, and the ^ 

pKftjSie. <iH.vas, which must not be passed over in silence, 
namely, the distinction betw^een the city and the 
jungle. The cities of Varan/ivata and Ekachakrd, 
the modern Alhlhabdd and Arrah, were each occu¬ 
pied by Brahmans, who may be regarded as the later 
representatives of the Aryan population, whilst the 
jungle was evidently in the possession of the Asuras 
Bkachakr4, or or aboi’igines. Then, affain, whilst the Aryan out- 

Arrali, 200 miles * i • • i 

Allahabad seems to have mamtamed an 
orAU4httbad. asceuddncy over the aborigines, or at any rate was 

apparently secure from their attacks; the city of 
A-rrah, which was two hundred miles further to the 
eastward, was compelled to pay a daily tribute of 
provisions to the Raja of the Asuras. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JIARRUGE OF THE PANDAVAS. 

After Bhfma’s battle with Vaka, the narrative history of 
again changes from fiction to rdkiity j and tlic reader 
is somewhat suddenly transplanted' from the region ",7” 

vert^ ft'om fle- 
tioiitonutbt'iitic 

. » , tradition. 

of autlientic tradition, of which llastimipur may be 

regarded as the centre. The events which followed 

may therefore be received as being more or less 

based upon actual fact. Tliey refer to tlie marriage important story 

of the five Pfvndavas to one wife, who was th*e daugh- 

ter of that Raja Drupada of Parichala, whom they 

had themselves reduced to submission at the instance 

of their tutor Drona. The whole story is so foreign 

to modern ideas, and at the same time so suggestive 

and significant, that it must be regarded as forming 

one of the most important traditions in the*Mahd, 

Bhdrata. The narrative, however, has m^dergone so Extensive modi. 

. • 1 j 1* 'i. ‘ 1 flpofions of the 

many modifications in order to bring it into con- tnuutiou in or- 

• 1 1 -T 1 • Ml 1 der to reooiunto 

lonmty with later ideas, that it wull be necessary 
hereafter to subject all its details to careful investi- 
gation, in order that the historical significance of 
the legend can be fully apprehended without doing 
an injustice to the moral sense of the modern 
Hindus. 

The first anomaly which attracts the attention 


of fancy in eastern India, to the north-west country 
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HISTORY OF in connection with this marriage, is the idea of poly- 
pabt II. andry as an institution; an idea which is certainly 
poiywuiry, an. iiivolved iu tho mairiago of five brothers to one wife, 
fisting in Thi- Jjut tfais practicG, repulsivo as it is to all civilized 
ideas, whether Hindti or European, is still the cus¬ 
tom amongst tho Buddhists of Thibet; where the 
elder brother possesses the exclusive privilege of 
choosing a wife, who henceforth becomes the joint 
Three different Wife of all tlic brothers of the family. The origin 
orifiuof thoin-of this dcpravcd institution has been ascribed to 
( 1 .) Division of various causes. It is said to have been adopted as 
fluniiies, a means lor preventing any undue increase in the 
members of the family; an object of some import¬ 
ance when the whole means of subsistence possessed 
by a family is drawn from a certain definite area of 
( 8 .) Absenteeism cultivated land. Again, it may have sprung up 

of some of tho i i i r i 

twring * iiiHOiigst a pastoral people, where men are irequently 

tions. away from their homes for many months at a time, 

cither to seek new pastures for their cattle, or to 

dispose of the cattle amongst the people of the plains; 

-and where, consequently,, these duties would bo 

undertaken bv the brethren in turns, so that whilst 
•/ • 

some were away with the cattle, others would re¬ 
main at home with the joint wife of the family, 
(s.) Scarcity of Amougst the ancicnt Kshatriyas, however, the prac- 
tico may have arisen irom another cause, r hey 
grants. Were essentially a martial and a conquering race, 
amongst whom the ties of domestic life are always 
less valued than amongst a more industrious and 
settled population. They had migrated at some 
primeval epoch from their cradle in Central Asia to 
seek new homes to the eastward of the Indus; and 
under such circumstances they would naturally bring 
with them as few women as possible. But whilst 
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the sexual instinct will yield for a time to that more 
imperious instinct which drives men to seek sub- VAKt ii. 
sistence in a foreign soil, it will speedily find a 
gratification even in the most revolting practices, 
unless controlled by the dictates of sentiment or 
reason.^ 

Another institution in connection with the Pdnda- 
vas, is the Swayamvara of Draupadi, the lady to whom 
they were united. The Swayamvara has already 
been noticecl, but a few additional explanations ap¬ 
pear to be necessary. Amoijgst a military class, 
where women are pre-eminently looked upon as pas¬ 
sive instruments of pleasure, and, consequently, as 
objects of value, they will be specially regarded as 
the prizes of skill or valour. In war, the wife or 
daughter of a vanquished enemy became the la^\dul 
prize of the conqueror, and was compelled to wait 
upon him as her lord and master. In peace the 
daughter of a Kshatriya was permitted to choose a 
husband for herself amongst a crowd of candidates 
for her hand; or was given as a prize to thafr 
warrior who proved most skilful in the use of the 
bow, and who, consequently, would be the most 
powerful protector. Tlie difficult)’' of reconciling 

* The earlier Buddhist legends preserved in the Mahawanri present a curious 
instance of these illicit marriages. Pour brothers retired into tire jungle with their 
five sisters, in order to make way for the succession of a younger son of their 
father by a young and favourite wife. They settled near the hermitage of Kapila 
tho sage, dwelling in huts made of branches of trees, and subsisting on the 
produce of the chase. Ultimately, they appointed their eldest sister Priya to bo 
Queen mother, and then each one murriwl one of his sisters not bora of tho same 
mother. In this manner they founded the city of Kapilapur. The eldest sister 
Priya ultimately retired on account of leprosy and marri^ a Baja of Benares. 

See attte, p. 69, note. 

This legend may he n Buddhist pcrveision of the more ancient Esbatriya tra¬ 
dition. It will be seen hereafter that the five P&ndavas married Draupadi at tho 
city of Khmpilya. According, however, to the Matsya Purina it was at the city 
of Kapila. 
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HISTORY OP the institution of polyandry with that of the Sway- 
pAitT u. amvara, will be duly indicated in the course of the 
ixwayofthetwo uarrativo. Both have long since passed into disuse. 

the Kshatriyas established themselves in tho 
land, the true instinct which leads a man to seek 
for a wife, who shall bo specially and entirely^ his 
own, gradually asserted itself, or only yielded in a 
later age to that mistaken idea of pleasure which 
leads the mere sensualist to indulge in a change of 
partners. At tho same time, tho fciids^and blood- 
shed which frequently accompanied or followed a 
Swayamvara, in consequence of tho jealous wrath 
Avliich such assemblies were eminently calculated 
to excite, naturally led to tho decline of tho in¬ 
stitution, and to the introduction of the custom of 
contracting infant marriages by which such out¬ 
rages were effectually avoided. 

With these preliminary explanations, the tradi¬ 
tion of tho Swayamvara of Draupadf may now bo 
related as follows :— 

Tradition of the” Now when tho Pandavas had departed out of the city of- 
Swayamvara of -ni i i • i i • i i 

Uraupadi. hkachakra, they journeyed to another city, whore they found 

every man discoursing upon the approaching Swayamvara of 

BrauSdu beautiful Princess Draupadi, the only daughter of 

Drupada, the Raja of Panchdla. And all the people said 

that this damsel was the loveliest in all the world, and as 

radiant and graceful as if she had but just descended from 

tho city of the gods j and that all tho Rajas from the four 

quarters of the earth would be present at the Swayamvara, 

and would seek to win so beautiful a damsel for a wife. 

Then the five Pandavas were all deeply stricken by what 

iSoiTOto“a“ heard of Draupadi, and they all resolved to attend her 

S^eDha- Swayamvara; and they could not sleep all that night for 

femify thinking of the damsel. And when it was early morning they 

ieff their mother Kunti at a house, under the charge of a 
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Brahman whose name was Dhaumya, whom they liad eh- histobt op 
gaged to bo their Parohita^ or Tamily priest ; and they set li, 

off with all speed for the city of Kdmpilya, which was the city- 

,of the Raja Bnipada, And when they reached that city they piiya. ^ 
found a vast number of Rajas encamped, with a great host 
of troops and elephants, and multitudes of IJrdhmans, 

Ksliatriyas, travelling merchants, showmen, and spectators. 

And there was sot apart vn'thout the city a large plain en- The great plain, 
closed by barriers, in which the Rajas were to exhibit their 
skill in archery; and around the plain w’ere many glittering Pavilions for the 
pavilions f(wtho lodging of tho more distinguished guests, 
and also raised galleries from whence to behold the per¬ 
formances. And at one end of thb plain was a tall pole, and 
on the top of this pole w'as a golden fish, and below tho The goiucu fish, 
golden fish wa^ a cliakra ever whirling round; and the rule Rule of the 
of the Swayamvara was, that wlioovcr discharged an arrow 
through the chakm at the first shot,-and struck the eye of 
the golden fish,, that man should be the husband of the 
daughter of Raja Drupada. 

r After sixteen days of sports and feasting the morning of Morning of the 
the Swayamvara dawned upon the city of KdmpMya; and at 
tho rising of tho sun, gorgeous flags Avero Avavjng in every pubKc rrjoic- 
quarter, and tho city was awakened by tho sounding of 
trumpets and beating of drums. Then all the people of tfie 
city gathered together upon the plain, and assembled round 
the barriers; and the well-armed soldiers of tho Raja main¬ 
tained tho most perfect order, whilst dancers and showmen, Exiiiwtions of 

. ... TIT T 

lugfflers and musicians, actors and athletes, wrestlers and 

•' ^ ' musicians, act- 

swordsmen, delighted tho spectators by th^ir various per- 
formances. Presently the Rajas and Chieftains took their swordsmen, 
appointed seats in the galleries; and there tho Piindavas 
behold their bitter enemies, who thought them dead, tho 
Raja Duryodhana, the ambitious Kama, and many Kaurava 
Chieftains. There also were the two great Princes of the cataioguoorthe 
Yddava tribe, reigning at Dwdrakd,—tho amorous Krishna, 
and his elder brother, the wine-drinking Balardma. From 
the west came Jayadratha, Raja of Sindhu, and the two sons 
of the Raja of Gandhdra. From the east came Vatsaraja, , 
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HISTORY OP Eaja of Kosala,—Jar^sandha, Kaja of MagadM,—and 

pAOT^ii. Vasudeva, Baja of Paundra.' Prom the south came Sisupdkj 

Baja of Chedi,—^Vimta, Baja of Virdta,—and Salya, Baja of 

Madra. Besides these were a host of other Bajas, too^ 

FeaKtiiiRofthe numerous to mention. And provisions of every sort were 

served up to the guests in the galleries; whilst cup-bcarers 

went round distributing and sprinkling rose water, sandal, 

odoriferous woods, and other sweet perfumes. 

Draupads con- After a while the moment arrived when the young Prin- 

exhibit herself in all her loveliness to those who 

dyumua. hoped to gain her for a bride; and the beaatifu||lams6l was 

dressed in elegant array, and adorned with radiant gems, 

and led into the arena, oarrying in her hand the garland 

which she was to throw over the neck of .that fortunate hero 

who might have the fortune to win her to bo *his wife. Then 

VedichjTims. the different quires of Bnibrnans chaunted Vedio hymns to 

the glory and praise of the gods, and filled the heavens 

and the earth with the music of their prayers. After this, 

and amidst a universal silence, the Prince Dhrishta-dyiimna, 

Bhrishtvdyum- who was tlio brother of Draupadi, stood by the side of his 

naprocIainiBthe i t i i 

conditions of the resplendent sister, and proclaimed that whoever shot the 

ewayaiuvara. r ^ ^ i 

arrow through the chakra in the first attempt, and struck the 
eye of the golden fish, should have the Princess for his wife. 
Recites the The Prince then told into the cars of Draupadi the name and 

iuuuks and line* , , ^ , 

a^^issister's lineage of every one of her suitors; and he also told her in 
The garland, the hearing of all, that she must place the garland round the 
neck of that man who struck the fish, and accept him for her 
husband from that day. Dhrishta-dyurana then turned to 
the Bajas and Chieftains, and said:—“ Here stands this lady, 
my sister; whoever feels confident in his skill and strength 
that he can hit the mark in a single trial, let him arise and 
fulfil the conditions of the Swayamvara.’* 

BaigMo^of At these words the Bajas arose from their seats and ap- 
wmmenee the proached the pole on which the golden fish was fixed; and 
the chakra below it was ever turning round j and they viewed 
the strong and heavy bow from which the arrow was to be 
discharged. Now every man was jealous of the other, and 
yet for a long while no Chieftain would take up the bow, 
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lost he should fail to bond it, and thus excite the laughter of history pp 

the multitude. Presently a Rajaf stopped before his fellows 

and tried to bend the bow, but could not ; and another and — 

^et another essayed in like manner to string the bow, but all 

wore alike unable so to do because of its groat size and 

strength. Then many of tho Rajas made the attempt, and 

they strained themselves to the very uttermost, casting aside 

their robes and collars, and putting forth their whole 

strength, but not one amongst them could bend the bow. 

Then the ambitious Kama entered the lists, and, to the sur- K»m» enters 

the lists and 

pnse and dfjpomnture of all who were there, ho bent the the boar, 
bow and fitted the shaft to the string; but whilst all were 
alarmed, the proud Draupadi was«re8olved that no son of a 
charioteer should become her lord; and she cried out with 
a loud voice:—“ I wed not with the base-born ! And EitniordiHaiy 
Kama was abashed, for he know tho lowness of his birth; but Draupadi, on ao- 
whilst bursting with rago and bitterness he walked out of birth of Kama, 
tho area with a smilo; and looking towards ^thc Sun, he 
said: — “0 Sun, bear witness that I throw away the arrow, Kama appeals 
not because I cannot shoot through the chakra, and strike 
the eye of the golden fish, but because Draupadf vjould not 
accept mo for her husband even if I performed the feat.” 

Then Sisupala, the Raja of Chedi, and Janisandha, the other Raja* ftdi 
famous Raja of Magadha, tried one after the other to bond 
thebow,i)ut they both failed; and all tho other Chieftains, 
seeing that the feat was beyond the strength of such mighty 
Rajas, dared not make tho venture lest they too should pro¬ 
voke the laughter and derision of the multitude. 

All this time the Pandavaa had been standing amongst gulden appear* 
the crowd disguised as Brahmans, but suddenly Aijnna 
advanced and lifted the how; and a cry of astonishment 
ran through tho assembly at seeing a Brahman attempt to 
compete at a Swayamvara. Some there were who jeered at 
Aijuna, and said :—** Shall a Brdhman do this great thing 
which all the mighty Rajas have failed to do ? ” Others 
cried;—" Unless the Br^man knew his own strength and ^ Biihwtn* 
skill he would not make the essay.” And all the real 
Brahmans that were present were fearful lest the attempt 
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Krishna. 


Aijuna and his 
brethren lead 
%way Draupadi. 


should offond the Rajas, so that the Rajas should give them 
no gifts, and they entreated Arjuna to withdmwj hut 
Arjuna was heedless alike of words of blame and words of 
encouragement, and ho offered up a mental prayer to hip 
tutor Di’ona, and then bent the bow and drew the cord, and 
fitting the arrow to the string, he discharged it through the 
centre of the chakra, and struck the eye of the golden fish. 
Then a roar of acclamations arose from that vast assembly 
like the crash and roll of distant thunder, and the Brdhmans 
waved their scarfs in the greatness of their delight, and the 
drums and trumpets filled the air with joyous^usic. And 
the beautiful Draupadi was filled with joy and wonder at 
the youth and grace of the hero who had struck the golden 
fish; and she came forward as sho had been commanded by 
her brotlier, and throw the garland round the nock of 
Arjuna, and permitted liim to lead her away according to 
the rule of the Swayamvara. 

But meatlwhile the Rajas were lashing themselves into 
fury, and they cried out:—Could not a Raja win the 
dfirasel, and are wo to bo humbled by a Brahman ? Is 
Raja Drupada to invito us to the Swayaravara, and then to 
give his daughter to a Brahman ? A Rajahs daughter must 
ever choose a Kshatriya for her husband, and shall a 
Brahman trespass upon our right ? The Bnihman’s life is 
sacred, hut down with the guilty race of DAipada! ” 
With these cries they gathered round Raja Dmpada with 
angry countenances and naked swords, and threatened to 
burn the rriiiccss upon a pile unless she choose a Kshatriya 
for her husband. But the Psindavas rushed to the rescue 
of Drupada, and performed prodigies of valour against the 
Rajas, and a crowd of Brahmans pressed round to support 
them. At this moment Krishna, Prince of Dwarakd, saw 
through the disguise of the five brothers, and in gentle 
words ho allayed the wrath of the angry Rajas, and gave his 
judgment that Draupadi had been fairly won; and the 
Rajas returned from the field in sullen anger, and the Pdn- 
davas were permitted to depart with the beautiful Draupadi 
who had become the prize of Aijuna. 
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At evening time tlie Pindavas arrived at the house history, op 
where they had left their motherJ^unti, and they said to 
her; — 0 mother, wo have made a fine acquisition this ijjjg p^n^vaa 
^ day.” Then Kunti thought in her heart that her sons had 
brought home much victual, and she said“ Go and share 
it, you five brothers, amongst yourselves, and eat it.” To 
this Yudliishthira replied :—" 0 mother, what is this you 
have said ? Arjima has this day gained a damsel at her 
Swayamvara.” Then Aijuna took Draupadi by the hand, 
and led her forward, and laid her at the feet of his mother. 

And Kuntjfeaid :—“ I have committed a grievous fault in Prars tho conse- 
saying, * Go you five brothers and share it among you, and wS!** 
eat it. * ” Bho then turned to Yudhishthira and said;— 

“ 0 my son, tho words have escaped my lips; and now you 
must somo way contrive that they may be verified) and at 
the same time that you yourselves may not be involved in 
crime.” Yudhishthira remained in deep reflection for two 
minutes, and then said to Ariuna:—“ 0 brother, you have 
obtained this maiden: Come now and let us marry her to and Arjuna, 
yon according to tlic law.” Arjuna answered:—“ 0 
Yiuihishthira, wo are all your servants, and this •damsel is 
worthy of being espoused by you.” Yudhishthira replied:— 

“ Wo must act in conformity with the will of the Almighty; postpotipmont 
and Raja Drupada has properly tho disposal of his own Simipadi?**” 
daughter, and she shall bo the wife of him upon w'hom her 
father shall please to bestow her. ” At these words of their 
eldest brother, each one of the five brethren felt an equal 
desire to marry the damsel. 

Now when tho brethren had prepared tho victuals for Di-auriaaidutri. 
the evening meal, Kunti would not divide thorn amongst her ybioLatsupper 
sons as she had been accustomed to do, but desired her new Kuuu. 
daughter-in-law to undertake tho duty, saying:—** 0 damsel, 
first set aside a portion for the poor, and then divide tho 
remainder into two, and give one half to Bliima, for he has a 
great appetite, and tho other half divide equally among the 
four remaining brethren.” Draupadi then distributed the 
victuals as she was directed, reserving a sufficiency for her¬ 
self and Kunti; but she could not forbear a smile as sho 
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HISTORY OP gave so large a share to Bhima. When they had finished 
INDIA. jjiga,!, it was full night and they all prepared for rest; 

-and Braupadi slept on a couch by the side of Kiinti, and the 

five brothers lay at the feet of their mother, and after a long 
discourse upon what had befallen them at the Swayamvara, 
they slumbered until the dawn of morning. 

Humiliation of All this time Kaia Drupada had been much troubled in 

Haja Drupadaat ** 

jiisdauKhtcrbe- heart that his daughter should have been won by a Brdhman, 

ing won by a ° ^ > 

BiAiimau. whom HO One know j and his eon Dhrishta-dyumna had been 
equally anxious to learn what manner of men they were who 
had led away his sister from her Swayamvara. •tnd Bhrish- 
Dhrishta-dyum- ta-dyumna had kept his eyes upon the Pdndavas from the 
houw^theW- “o^Gnt that Braupadi had thrown the garland round tho 
mm“hat\h’ey °®ck of Arjuna j and he had followed them all tho way to 
axe ksiiatnyas. home, and seen his sister distribute tho victuals at 

the evening meal, and heard the brothers discoursing about 
themselves and the Swayamvara. And Bhrishta-dyumna 
learnt, to his great surprise and joy, that tho five brethren 
were not Bnlhmans but Kshatriyas, and ho also thought in 
his heart that they belonged to the royal house of Hastind- 
pur, andthfe hastened back to the city of Kampilya to 
acquaint his.father with the glad tidings. And Raja Bru- 
pada rejoiced greatly, and early next morning he sent his 
Raja Dmiwuia family priost as envoy to the brethren to inquire who they 

Bends hu Puro- t ^ 

th^madavaii pnost weut his v/ay and put the question to 

the brethren. And Yudhishthim replied :—Present our 
prayers to the Raja, and say that he may set his mind at 
rest, for that his daughter has allied with a family that will 
neither straiten him nor disgrace him, and bid him remember 
that no one but a man of noble birth could have shot tho 
eye of the golden fish at the Swayamvara.” Whilst Yii- 
dhishthira was yet speaking a second envoy arrived from 
Raja Brupada, saying:—'' Perchance you have now become 
kinsmen of tho Raja Brupada, and therefore he bids you 
honour his palace with your presence that he may entertain 
you as his guests.” After him came a number of people 
with splendid chariots and horses, and besought the brethren 
to ascend the chariots and return with them to the city of 


and invites 
them to hb pa¬ 
lace. 
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Kdmpilya; and Yudhishthira and his brethren proceeded in history op 
one chariot, whilst Kunti took charge of Draupadi and went 

with her in a chariot by themselves. - 

^ Meantime all the people of the city came out to meet the ome 
men who had carried away the daughter of their Baja at her 
Swayamvara. llaja Drupada came out in like manner with 
ail his ministers and Chieftains, and when they saw the 
chariots of the Pdndavas approaching, they alighted as a 
mark of respect, and Yudhishthira and his brethren did the 
same, and they severally saluted each other, whilst Kunti 
and Draupadi joined the ladies of the palace. Ikija Drupada 
was soon satisfied in mind by the manners and bearing of 
the five brethren that they wer* true Kshatriyas, and .he 
ordered his servants to conduct them to the bath and to give 
them royal robes. After this a grand feast was prepared in 
the banqueting-room, and served up on dishes oPgold; and 
there Bhima distinguished himself greatly by eating as much 
as all the rest of his brethren put together. 

When tho feast was over. Raja‘Drupada bestowed The ?4ndava« 

^ known 

many gifts upon tho brethren; and he said to Yudhish- th^birth and 
thh’a ;—I know full well that you are illustrionj^Kajas, but 
tell me, I pi’ay you, what are your names and lineage.” 
Yudhishthira replied :—W^e are poor people, and if you 
deem us unworthy to ally with you, we entreat you to do hs 
it pleases you, for we seek not to constrain you.” Drupada 
then said :—1 adjure you by tho Almighty God to tell mo 
who you are ! ” So Yudhishthira told him, saying :—Wo 
are the sons of the Raja Pandu: I am Yudhishthira, and he 
who won your daughter is Arjiina; and,^tho others are 
Bhima, Nakula, and Saliadcva, and the lady who brought 
your daughter here to-day is our mother Kunti. Then Raja jovofiujftDm- 
Drupada knew them all, and was filled with joy; and they 
told him all that had happened to them from the day of their 
escape from tho city of Vdrandvata; and the Raja ordered 
houses to be prepared for their reception, and entertained 
them many days. Tu4hi*hthi», 

After this Raja Drupada said to Yudhishthira:—"Istoother.muMt- 
il your command, as the elder brother, that I give my marriage. ^ 
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repHod:—must ask counsel of the sage Vydaa in this 

-matter.” Now on that day the sage Vyfisa had come to 

Vy&sa appears tho city, and he was received by Baja Drupada with all 
with great i-cvcr- houour and rovorence, and seated upon a golden throne; 

and all tho princes and chieftains stood before him with 
clasped hands. Then tho sage Vydaa bade each one to take 
his seat, and they began to take counsel together respect¬ 
ing tho marriage of Draupadi. And Raja Drupada said:— 
“ Arjuiia has won my daughter at her Swayamvara, and it is 
for the elder brother Yudhishthira to say whftt shall bo 
done.” Vyusa replied:—“^’ho destiny of Draupadl has 
Heciares that already been declared by the gods: Let her become the 

Draupadi iMiist o r 

uiawy tho five w]fo of all tho brethren.” Dhrishta-dyumna then said :— 

bretjircn. _ _ •' 

Oiijections of It is not for me to speak in the presence of a great sage, 
wa. but it seems to me that according to the rule of the Sway- 

amvara, my sister Draupadi is already the wife of Arjuna, 
and it is not permitted for the elder brother to interfere in 
Yiuihiahttiira’s her marriage.” Yudhishthira replied; — Your words may 

appeal to liis -i i -it / i i ^ • 

couiscience. be tniG, but what Vyiisa has said is just, and ray conscience 
condemns it not: and moreover we hold our mother^s word 
to be right and true, that wo should all share the prize that 
Aijuna had won.” Tho sage Vyiisa then explained to 
Baja Drupada, that it was ordained by a divine mystery that 
Marriage of his daughter Draupadi should bo married to tho five 
live I'suidavas. brethren, and tho Baja gave his consent. And Draupadi 
was arrayed in fine garments, and adorned with five jewels, 
and married first to thd elder brother Yudhishthira, and 
then to the others according to their respective ages; and 
the Baja gave large gifts to his sons-in-law, and also to the 
Brdhmans; and Kunti blessed her daughter-in-law, and 
prayed that she might become the mother of many sons. 
Then tho Pdndavas were no longer afraid lest they should 
be discovered by the Kauravas, and they dwelt for many 
days in much joy and tranquillity in the city of Kdmpilya. 

Meantime the Kauravas heard that the Piindavas were 
alive and had married the daughter of Raja Drupada^, and 
they began to be afraid. And a Council was held in tho Hall of 
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tlie palace, and all the elders spoke in favour of peace, whilst histoby op 

the young men wore clamorous for war. Then BMshma 

urged that the Raj should be divided between the Kauravas • 

and the Pdndavas, and his counsel prevailed. And Vidura 

went forth to the city of Kampilya and brought back the Return of the 

Pdndavas to the city of Hastindpur; and all the people of H^thi^ur^and 

the Raj rejoiced greatly at the return of the sons of Raja 

Pdndu. 

The foregoing legend of the Swayamvara of Review of the 
Draupadl is perhaps one of the most valuable, as it^iwi/' 
certainly is one of the most remarkable, which have 
been preserved in the Mahd, BJidrata. The event to Thoinarria«eof 

1 1* *1’ „nraijpaxli refer- 

which it refers belongs to the very earliest period of 
Ilindii history; and illustrates to a very suggestive 
dogi’co the rude civilization which prevailed amongst 
the earliest Aryan settlers in India. In the narrative Tmdition ob- 

-lit f byrnytli- 

already before the render, a considerable amount of additioiw. 
mythical rubbisli, respecting which tlioro could not 
possibly be two ojiinions, has already been.eliminat- 
I'd; and now it remains to clear away with a more 
delicate hand those further details which still en¬ 
cumber the authentic tradition, but which could not 
have been excluded from the text mthout impairing 
the significance of tho legend as it appears in the 
Malisl Bhdrata. 

The event which fonns the germ of tho later Probawo details 

• -111 /» 1 /‘II • • 1 of tho real inci- 

narrativo was probably ot the following character, 

Panchdla was a little liaj at no gi'oat distance from 

the Raj of Bhdrata. The Raja of PanchAla had a ThenajaofpAn. 

^ chiiUft It 

marriageable daughter whom he determined to give *’'*“*'^ which 

“ , o he intends mw- 

to the best archer who might compete for her hand, bSt 

Accordingly ho gave a feast to a nungiher of young 
men from the neighbouring families, in some pleasant 
spot which was adorned ’ for the occasion with gay 
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paotil priests chaunted their mystic hymns to the gods; 
after which the damsel was duly presented to the 
assembly by her brother, and the young men were 
invited to try their skill with the bow. Here there 
Eudo merri. wus a significant pause. No one liked to shoot fixst 
lest he should be laughed at by the others; for every 
man who missed the mark lost all chance of the 
damsel, and would thus become the natural butt of 
SiniT)1{cityofthe a rude and boisterous crowd. At length the young 
men took heart and began to shoot; and meantime 

amongst her . / . 

suitors. tlie damsel moved amongst them in a very simple 
fashion, carrying in her hand the garland of flowers 
which she was to throw round the neck of the suc¬ 
cessful bowman. Probably she knew most of the 
young men, and took not unnaturally an interest in 
SSurf eSd performances. Nor was she altogether a pas- 
Smesuitorfiom spectator; for whilst womanly pride would lead 
the trial jjgy accept the victor as her future husband, she 

evidently possessed the right of rejecting an objec¬ 
tionable suitor, a right which she exercised in the case 
of Kama. 

Srlf-possesscd Here it may be remarked that the cool and self- 

demoanuur of _ /»-rx -i/ i** 

diSbffof SoS' demeanour oi Hraupadi on this occasion 
andiy. jg precisely what might have been expected in a 
state of society where polyandry^was a recognized 
institution, and where the woman was to a great 
CE extent the master. In Swayamvaras of a later date 
yamSSs.®’'*' the conduct of the damsel seems to have been more 
in accordance with the idea of one wife being mar¬ 
ried to one husband; and pictures are presented of a 
timid maided moving modestly round a circle of 
young men, accompanied by a nurse or a father, to 
assist her in the delicate task of choosing a husband. 


Self-possessed 
demoanuur of 


andiy. 


in later Swa-- 
yamvaras. 
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The main incident in the story, and the one history op 
wliicli may have served to perpetuate the memory paut li. 
of the Swayarnvara, was not so much the fact that wjnuiim of the 
*Arjuna won the hand of Draiipadf by hittincr the parent 'Unih-^ 

" L ^ man the main 

mark, as the fact that the people all supposed him to 
be the son of a Bnlliman. The disdain with which 
the ancient Kshatriyas regarded the mendicant 
Brdhmans, presents so extraordinary a contrast to 
the superstitious rOspcct with which the modern 
Brdhman caste is universally regarded, as to neces¬ 


sitate an inquiry into its cause# Originally the father cause ortho »«- 

, _ 1 M disdain in 

or a taniily, or the Uliicltain of a tribe, aiipear to have whK>htueBrth. 
acted as priest at the family or tribal sacrifices; 
just as Noah, Abraham, and Melchizedek offered up 
sacrifices to Jehovah with their own hands. Under The priest orl. 

, . . , . , , giuallyahirelinB 

sucli circumstances, wlien priests were lirst enijagca engaaed to act 

' ^ o D for tlieiwtriarch 

to act for the father or the Chieftain, it would be in 
the capacity of hired servants; and a lengthened 
’period would elapse before the mercenary priests 
could obtain such a superstitious hold upon the 
people, as to be considered of a higher gi’ado than 
their royal masters. At the same time, it would scorn 
that the Brdhmans had already formed themselves 
into a separate community, who never practised the 
use of arms, and whose lives wore already considered 
as sacred by the Kshatriyas. 

The surprise of tho multitude at seeing a Brdh- Ck^neral cotniiio^ 
man attempt to compete at a Swayarnvara, tho fears 2 *® *gj^*;t* ‘ 
of the "obsequious Brdhmans lest the Kshatriyas 
should be offended at the presumption .of one of their 
order, the exultant delight of tlie Brdhmans when 
Arjuna struck the golden fish, and the violent wrath 
of the Kshatriyas at seeing themselves distanced by 
a mendicant priest who lived upon their bounty, are 

* VOL, I. 9 
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HISTORY 0¥ 
INDIA, 
Paet II. 


The Swayami’a* 
ra and polyan¬ 
dry MDiparcd. 


Plain indica¬ 
tions of poiyaii< 
dry as an insti¬ 
tution in the 
narrative of 
events iiniuedi- 
atelysucceeduiK 
the Swayamva- 
ra. 


incidents in the authentic tradition which can now 
be realized with ease. But the Kshatriyas had an¬ 
other cause for exasperation. They suspected that 
Raja Drupada had invited them for the express pur¬ 
pose of hmniliating them in the eyes of the people; 
and in this exasperated mood they threatened to slay 
the whole house of Drupada and to burn his daughter 
alive upon the funeral pile. The mythical inter¬ 
position of Krishna upon this occasion will be con¬ 
sidered licreafter. For the present it will be sufficient 
to note the circumstauces that followed, and inquire 
how far they bear out tlie view that polyandry was 
a recognized institution, and tliat the marriage of 
Draupadf was not such an exceptional case as the 
Bralimanical compilers have induced the Hindils to 
believe. 

According to the law of the later Swayamvara, 
the man who gained the day became the husband of 
the damsel. According to the institution of poly¬ 
andry, the eldest brother married the damsel, who 
thereupon became tlie joint wife' of all the brethren. 
It will now bo observed that the remaining portion 
of the narrative of the mariiage of Draupadi is 
unintelligible, unless the theory bo accepted that 
polyandry was a recognized institution, and tliat all 
representations to the contrary are to be regarded as 
mythical interpolations of a later date. In the 
story of the Swayamvara only glimpses are to bo 
obtained of the authentic tradition; but in the 
narrative of events between the Swayamvara and 
the marriage, scenes are described so natural in their 
character, and so precisely in accord with the insti¬ 
tution of polyandry, that it is impossible to doubt 
tlie existence of the institution. 
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According to the tradition as it appears in the 
Mahil Bli«irata, the Pdndavas conducted Draupadf to 
the house of their mother Kuut/, and told Kuntt 
{hat they had gained an acquisition; upon which 
Kuntf desired the brethren to share the acquisition 
amongst themselves. Hero an undue stress has been 
laid upon the words of Kunti by the Brahmanical 
compilers. Kunti is said to have been under the 
impression that her sons had brouglit home a large 
stock of provisions, and therefore commanded them 
to share tlio food equally amougst them. It is also 
added that when she discovered that they had 
brought home a damsel, she repented of her words, 
as being opposed to religion and morality; Init that 
she could not recall her commands, because having 
once issued them her sons were bound to obey. 
This is palpably a Brahmanical interpolation. The 
brethren were not accustomed to divide provisions, 
for that duty was always performed by tlieir mother. 
Moreover, they did not share the provisions, for one 
half went to Bln'ma, and the remaining half sufficed* 
for all the others. Again, Kuntf could scarcely have 
spoken to her sons 'without seeing Draupadi also; 
and, again, it is mere Bralnnanical Jesuitry to infer 
from the law that the commands of a mother arc al¬ 
ways to be obeyed, the childish fallacy tliat a mother 
cannot recall or modify her commands. It is, there¬ 
fore, safer to adopt the more natural interpretation, 
namely, that the Pdndavas took Draupadi home to 
their mother, and told her that Aijuna had won the 
damsel at her Swayamvara; and that Kunti had 
then desired her sons to share the damsel amongst 
thorn as their joint wife, according to the institution 
of polyandry. 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Paet II. 

Scene on the ar¬ 
rival of the P&i- 
davas and Dma- 
padist the bouse 
of KuntL 

Hndimanical 
pervereionoftho 
wurdtt of Kunti. 


Proofs of Brah- 
iDHiiioal inter- 
Iiolalion. 


Natara] inter¬ 
pretation that 
Kunti directed 
hersonatoahars 
Draupadi 
amon^l them. 
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HISTORY OR The sequel of this tradition entirely bears out 
Pam li. this interpretation. It can be reconciled with the 
Natural inter- thcory that tlic marriage of one wife to many bro- 
SraedijJX' tliers was an existing institution, but not with the 
iSion****’ view which the Bralimanical compilers have endea¬ 
voured to convey, namely, that such a marriage was 
so exceptional as to be a shock to the social senti- 
AcknowMg; uients of tlic pcriod. Arjunatook Draupadi by the 
hand and laid her at the feet of Kunti; and then 

ther to choose» . . . 

plainly indicated tlic right of the eldest brother to 
choose a wife for the family by declaring that 
Draupadf was worthy of being espoused by Yud- 
liishtliira. It is also stated that every one of the 
brothers felt an equal desire to marry Draupadf; 
Marriage rites but romcinbering that her fotlicr Drupada had some 
RkfaDruMa voicc itt tlic iBattcr, tlicv considered it advisable to 

Could bo con- . 

Bulled.- delay the actual marriage until the Kaja could be 
DraujHidl treat- considted. Accordingly, Draupadf seems to have 
Interval M a bcen ti’catcd during the interval as a damsel who 

(lantscl iM’troln- ^ ” 

iSotiicw!*™ virtually betrothed to all the brothers, tliougli 

Divides the vie- not actually married. Tims when the victuals were 

tuals at supper, i /• i • a -xr r • i i 

prepared lor the evening meal, Kuntf resigned her 
duty of dividing the food to her ncAv daughter-in- 
law, according to the accustomed form ; and Drau¬ 
padf seems to have undertaken the duty with all the 
sclf-contidence of a lady who was lienceforth to 
occupy the most important place in the household. 
She distributed the victuals to lier husbands ex¬ 
pectant, and smiled as she gave so largo a proportion 
Amnguments to the voracious Blifma. When the evening meal 
was over, Draupadf retired with her inotlicr-in-law, 
and slept by her side all night; a natural arranger, 
ment which precisely coincided with the extraor¬ 
dinary relations in which she stood towards tlic 
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family. The careful delicacy of Hindu bards as histohyof 
regards betrothed maidens is also exhibited in de- plnrii. 
scribing the next day. Yudhishthira and his bre- 
fliron proceeded to the city of Kdmpilya in one 
chariot, whilst Kuntl and Draupadi were conveyed 
in*a chariot by themselves. The remainder of the 
story calls for no remark. The rights of Yudhishthira 
as the eldest brother were fully recognized by Raja 
Drupada; and with the exception of a few mythical 
objections, none of which Avero raised by Draupadi, 
the narrative of the marriage «f one damsel to five 
brethren reaches a natural conclusion. 

The Rrahmanical myths which have been intro- Mythical stones 
diiccd in the Malui Bhdrata for tlio purpose of ex-wuhvy&sftin- 
plaining away the pol3"andry may now be very " 

briefly indicated. Wlicn the Pandavas were on the SSwofthe 
jioint of setting out for the Swayamvara, the mythi- Myth of the'VO- 

1 f TIT 1*^1 111-1 nmji who itrai'cd 

cal Vyasa suddenly appeared to tlicm, and told them ft™ times to 

y ./ I i 7 , Biva for a good 

a ridiculous story of a woman who prayed to the 
great god Siva five times for a good hushand; upon 
which the god said that as she had prayed five times,* 
ho would give her five husbands in a future birth. 

VyAsa added that this woman had been born 
again as Draupadi, and that the five brethren were 
destined to marry her. Again, when Raja Drupada 
was conversing with Y^udhishthira about the mar* 
riage, Vydsa makes his appearance in a very abrupt 
maimer; and the mythical reception accorded to the 
sage, the enthronement upon a golden seat with all 
the Chieftains standing Toiiiid him with clasped hands 
in, token of reverence, furnishes a significant contrast 
to the mortification which Raja Drupada had ex¬ 
pressed in a previous portion of the more authentic^ 
tradition at seeing his daughter Draupadi led away 
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HISTORY OP by a Brahman. On this occasion Vyto affairi re- 

INDIA* ^ • • •/ o 

I'AETii. peated tho divine story, and also related another 
Myth that the nijtli to tlio eft'cct that the five Pandavas were in 

AV6 PdudOiVAH T1 I* • 1* /*T1 1 

vcroiiveindras. reality live Inaras, or nvo incarnations ot Inara, and 
consequently tho same as one man. Raja Drupada 
and the Pdndavas are of course represented as being 
perfectly satisfied witli those absurd explanations. ® 
Objection of Onc obioction, howcvor, was raised against tho 

Dhrishta-dyum- -i ^ i i i ° o 

daimrfSSjuna proposod maiTiage, which is more worthy of notice. 
thoteyM““‘ Dhrishta-dyumna is said to have urged that Arjuna 
{SisS"**' fairly won Draupadl at her Swayamvara, and 
eldest brother. therefore Yudhishthira had no right to interfere 

in tho matter. This objection was answered by 
Yudhishthira himself, as it directly affected his rights 
as the eldest brother. Yudhislithira appealed to his 
mythical birth as being an incarnation of Dhariiia, 
or virtue;^ and declared tliat if the proposed marriage 
had been- repugnant to religion it would have been 
sijininc^ceor equally repugnant to his own conscience. This 

tho objection, ^ ^ 

strained defence made by Yudhishthira, altliough 

* palpably mythical, seems to indicate that there was 

some force in the objection, and that there was some 

< _ 

* Tlie myths indicated in the text occupy a very considerahlo space in tho 
Mahh Bhhrata, but they are so wild and unmeaning, so palpably the dopravetl 
products of diseased imagination, that it would be worse than useless to reproduce 
thorn at length. .Draupudi is said to have been an incarnation of the goddess 
Lakshmi, the wife of Yislmn; and she and her brother Ohrishta'dynmna wero 
not bom in the natural way, but were produced from a sacrificial fire kindled for 
the purpose by a holy Risbi. 'As for the myth of the five Pandavas being five 
Indras, it is simply trash. It is based upon the legend already referred to in tho 
foot-note at page 70, which gives a divine oiigin to tho Pandavas, and especially 
states that Indra w.as the father of Arjuna. By some untranslatable process a 
portion of ludra’s energy becomes transfused into the fathers of the other four 
P&ndavas, and thus all the five Phudavas are declared to be his incarnations. The 
myth, however, is not only absurd in itself, but fails of its intended object; -for 
whether the Phndavas were the sons of Indra, or the sons of different gods, the 
fact still remains that three of the brothers wero bom of one mother,^ and two of 
•them of another mother, and that all of them wore married to one wife. 

3 Sec ante, p. 126. 
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opposition between the institution of polyandry and history op 
that of the Swayamvara. The question is certainly pabt ii. 
one of difficulty, for it is by no moans impossible Quesiiojiofwtiv- 

tner the Sway- 

►tliat the institution of the Swayamvara was of a more 
modern origin than the institution of polyandry, and 
that the narrative of the Swayamvara might have 
been introduced at a later period to cover the 
polyandry. The question, however, is not an im¬ 
portant one, and may bo left in the uncertainty from 
which it cannot be cleared. 

Two remaining points in^tlic tradition, as it ap- 
pears in the Malni Bharata, arc also deserving 
notice. A catalogue of all the liajas present at the 
Swayamvara has been i)rcserved, but it is so palpably 
the product of a later ago that it is useless for pur¬ 
poses of criticism. Sovereigns from jtho .remotest 
quarters of India are said to have attended this little 
domestic festival; until it would seem as if the names 
of the ancestral heroes of every Raja throughout the 
Indian continent, real and mythical, had been in¬ 
serted in the list of suitors by the Brdhmanical com¬ 
pilers. The 'task of interpolation was indeed easy, 
whilst every reigning Chieftain would be highly 
gratified at finding that his ancestor was associated 
with the heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata, and had been 
a candidate for the hand of the heroine <?f the national 
Epic. 

The interference of Krishna seems to be another MwHiition k 
myth, which is connected with the later worship of 
that hero. One object of the Brahmanical com¬ 
pilers was to promulgate the worship of ICrishna as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. Accordingly the rude 
and amorous warrior of the Yddava tribe is fre¬ 
quently introduced in tho Mahd Bhdrata as a 
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HisTOEY OP mediator in times of fond, and a consoler in times 
pak li. of affliction. Of course it is not altogetlier impos- 


racter of tho 
marria§;e. 


Signiflcance of 
tho allinnco, as 
: tho 
’tho 


promoting tl 
fortnnes of I 


Bible for Krishna to have been present at the Sway- 
aravara, or for him to have interposed to allay the’ 
wrath of the disappointed Kshatriyas ; but tho dis¬ 
tance from Dwdrakd to the scene of the tradition, 
and the rude character of Krishna as displayed in 
tho earlier traditions, militate very strongly against 
tho truth of the legend. 

No further allu- The narrative of tho Swayamvara of Draupadf 

sioii to the cx- , . - , 1 , . 1 •. • 1 -I • 1 

ceptionaj chs- having boou brougut ^o a legitimate conclusion by 
her marriage, no furtlier allusion is made to the 
exceptional nature of the union, lleiicefortli the 
significance of the alliance wholly turns upon the 
happy effects which it produced upon the fortunes 
of the P^lndavas. Indeed, there arc indications in 
the J^falui Blulrata that the marriage was a planned 
thing. Raja Drupada must have been equally as 
desirous of the assistance of the PAndavas in re¬ 
venging himself upon Drona, as tho Pandavas had 
boon desirous of an alliance with Drupada to enable 
them to recover possession of the Raj.' It is accord¬ 
ingly said that Drupada purposely selected the huge 
bow with which the feat of shooting tlic golden fish 
was performed, in the hope that lie might thus gain 
Arjuna for ei son-in-law, inasmuch as no one but 
Arjuna would be strong enougli to string tho bow. 
But the question is scarcely worth the trouble of 
weighing probabilities. It will be sufficient to say 

were much alarmed at tho 
alliance; and that the Mahdraja summoned a Council 
to consider what steps should be taken to meet the 
crisis which had occurred. 

The ancient Councils of tho Kshatriyas present a 
strange interest, inasmuch as they formed the germ 


Alftrm of tlie 
Knuravas at the . 

aiiiance. that tlio Kauravus 
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from wliich the European Parliaments of the Middle history op 
Ages undoubtedly sprang, and they still linger in paui ri. 
Ilindii capitals under the name of Durbars. Un- primitive dia- 
fortunately, the speeches wliich have been preserved StcoSwcnsof 

• 1 vr 1 / 1-41 * 1-1 ‘ lit the K*.h»triya». 

in the Maha Bharata are rarely characterized by the inferiority of 
fir.e and dignity which is breathed from the lips of 
Homeric heroes; and are wholly wanting in that 
vigorous thought which finds expression in the 
orations which appear in Thucydides. Indeed, 
they have passed through a very different crucible, 
and are little better than cjiildish conversations, 
not unfrequently lengthened out with Brahmanical 
details. But still the scene whicli transpii‘cd in the 
rude entrance Hall of the palace at llustinapur is scene in tho 

. ... , ^ ^ 1 Conncil-imMat 

very suggestive. All the Ulncltains ot the royal uastiuapur. 
house arc said to have assemlilcd on the occasion 
adorned with garlands. Tlicre were tho grave 
elders desii’ous of peace, and the turbulent youths 
wlio were clamorous for war ; whilst tho w 6 ak and 
indulgent Maharaja sat in their midst, Ins viewless 
orbs hopelessly turned uiion the assembly. Bhishma*, Bhislinia pro- 

1 -I 1*^ -i-i posra a division 

the patriarch ot the house, at length proposed that feu- 
tho Paiidavas should bo invited to return to Has- 
tinApur, and that tho liaj should then be divided 
between the sons of DhritarAshtra and the sons of 
Pandu. This counsel is said to have prevailed. 

Vidura was sent to bring the Paiidavas and their 
wife to HastinApur; and Raja Drupada, in behalf of 
his sons-in-lawr, was induced to agi’ce to the terms 
of reconciliation. Accordingly, the PAndavas set Return of the 

TV • r 'Til. 1 PindaVBs to 

out for HastinApur accompanied by their mother 
and joint wife ; and all the people of tho Raj 
rejoiced greatly at the return of the sons of Raja 
PAndu, and went out in great multitudes to wel- 
poino them back to the house of their fathers. 



CHAPTER V. 


REIGN OF THE PANDAVAS IN KlIANDAVA-PRASTHA. 


HisTORt OP The division of the Raj of Bharata indicates an 
piar II, important event in the liistory of the Aryan invasion 
Tnie nature of of India. It WRS iiot SO mucli a div ision of torritory, 

the divUlon of 

ofterei- ^ division the lainily, and perotuinL'o to some 
extent a division of the iieople; one hrancli remain- 
/ ing at Ilastindpur, whilst the other went out to 
wrest a new country from the aborigines, and clear 
and cultivate the lands. It has already been seen 
that the Raj of Hastinapur was in reality nothing 
more than a certain area of cultivated lands and 
pastures, which burnished subsistence for a baud 
of Aryan settlers under the rule of the MaliAraja. 
It will now be seen that liie so-called division was a 
migration; that the Pilndavas, accompanied perhaps 
by servants or retainers, departed out of the country 
on the banks of the Ganges, and proceeded to a 
country on the banks of the JumiiA, where they 
cleared thejungle, and established a Raj of their 
OTO. Before proceeding further, however, it will 
be necessary to reproduce the legend of the migra¬ 
tion. 


Tradition of the After many days Mahiiraja Dhritanishta sent for Yud- 
totho hishthira and his brethren, and said to them in tho presenco 
KhtoiSva-pnw- of Bhfshma :—** It is most proper for you to go to tho 
country of Khiindava-prastha, and I will make over to you 
tho half of the Raj,” And Bhlshma saidThe Mahdraja 


tha. 
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has spoken well } so go now and dwell in tho pountry of UlSTOBT OF 
Klidndava-prastha, and take charge of your share of the 

Kaj/* So the Paudavas took their leave of the Mahdraja,- 

«,nd of BMshraa, and of Drona, and of all their kinsmen, and 
proceeded toward tho south until they camo to the country 
of Khdndava-prastha on tho hanks of tho river Jumna; and Wndavas found 
tlicro they built a fort, and collected such a number of prasthaontuo 

, . Juiaua. 

inhabitants that tho city resembled the city of Indra, and the 

city was named Indra-prastlia. And tho Ibij of Yudhish- 

thiraand his brethren became famous throughout tho world, Thoir famous 

~ adinmulrattoti. 

for they punished all evil-doers, and subdued all tho robbers 
round about them, and any one Avho sufforod wrong went to 
them for succour, like children gouig to a father. 

Tho first dilficulty that occurs in the foregoing orifrin of tho 

, , ; , , . . o o Ik*- 

tradltion is tho confusion whicli exists between the 
division of tho Raj and tlie migration of tlic Panda- 
vas. TliivS confusion probably originated in tho ap- 
plicatitm of tlie name of Blmrata, not to any par¬ 
ticular Aryan sottleinoiit, but to tlie aggregate of 
settlements, and probably to an indefinite*tract of 
unknown and unsubdued country beyond; and thus 
it was that tho term Blulratii-varsha became gradu¬ 
ally applied to the whole of India. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the Malniraja might have made over to 
Pandavas tho forest of Klnlndava, as a portion 
of tho assumed empire of Bhdrata; liut after tho 
Ptindavas had once cleared the land, a»d established 
themselves in the country, tho new Raj would bo 
emphatically their own. 

A second difficulty in the tradition arises from aSf” 
an omission which is not witlmut significance. The 
Pdndavas had evidently migrated into a new^™®'®' 
country, and yet nothing whatever is said about 
tlie clearing of the jungle. Now it is difficult to 
conceive that such an important event should have 
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HisToiiY OP found no place in the original tradition; and yet if 
pabt ii. it had been preserved in its integrity by the later 
compilers, it would have undoubtedly militated 
against two deeply-rooted ideas, namely, that the 
Raj of BhArata extended over the whole of India, 
and that the Kshatriyas were warriors who never 
Momorj'oftho stoopcd to tlic Cultivation of the soil. In a later por- 
smeTmTiater tion of thc story, liowevcr, a myth has been pre¬ 
served, which is entitled, The Burning of the 
Forest of Khandava;” and notwithstanding the 
wild and absurd details of thc story, it sufficiently 
indicates the true character of the Aryan invasion, 
and the occupations of thc early Kshatriya settlors.^ 
The essential portions of the myth may now be re¬ 
lated as follows:— 


Myth of tho 
hunting of thc 
forest of Kitati- 
dava. 

AijuTia and 
Krishna hunt in 
the forest. 


Now it came to pass that Krislina paid a visit to tlio 
Piindavas at Tndra-prastha, and Arjuna invited him to go out 
hunting in the great forest of Khandava. Ko everything 
was made ready, and Arjuna went Oiit with Krishna to Inmt 
in the great forest j and when they came to a pleasant spot 


thpy sat down and drank wine, whilst the musicians played 


before them, and the singers and story-tellers amused them 


Mythical np» ’'f'^il'h soTigs and stoi'ies. At length on a certain day a 
pod'A'^fi(fireh Brahman came to Krishna and Arjuna; and ho was very 
devour the fo- large and lat, and Jus colour was yellow, and his form was 
frightful to behold ; but when Krishna and Arjuna saw the 
Brahman they received him with great respect, and seated 
him beside themselves. The Brahman then said:—I am 


Agni (fire), and a great Rishihas olfored sacrifice and poured 
oil ui)on the altar for the space of twelve years, so that ray 
strength is gone and my colour has become yellow from 
drinking up the oil; I therefore desired to consume tho 
great forest of Khdndava, so that my strength and colour 


' The myth of “ The Bmming of the Forest of Klihndava ” is not related in 
thc Mahh Bhiirata, until after the mythical esile of Arjuna, which will appear 
hereafter. 
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might return again to me j but whenever I began to devour 
the forest, Indra poured down abundance of rain and 
quenched the fire, for ho is desirous of preserving the great 
^serpents who are dwelling in that jungle: I therefore 
beseech you, 0 Krishna and Aijuna, to protect me against 
liidra.” At these words Arjnna agreed to make war against 
Ihdra, if Agni would provide him with celestial weapons; 
and Agni then gave Arjuna the bow which is called Gilndiva, 
together witli two quivers, and a chariot having the monkey 
god for its standard. Then Arjuna and Krishna fought 
Indra, and Agni devoured the forest of Khdndava; and all 
tko serpents wore devoured likewise, excepting their Raja 
Takshaka, who escaped from the burning. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Paux IL' 

a osition of 
m AH tho ally 
of thu N&Kas, or 
serpents. 


Arjuna and 
Krishna fisht 
ayainst Inara, 
and Ayni de¬ 
vours the forest. 


The mcaniTig of tills myth, as far as it bears intm^rvtatioii 

^ ^ , , oftheiuytb; tho 

Upon the clearing of the forest, will now be obvious. [oS’SKrti 
A Scytliic tribe of Nagaa wore located in the jungle 
of Klidndava, and naturally objected to the conlla- 
gration, which was, however, ultimately carried out. 

The actual burning of the forest, and war against 
the Scytliic Nagas, seem to have been fdmous in 
Ksbatriya tradition; and hence the gods* and llriili- 
nians, and especially Krishna, were associated wdtli 
it. There is also a religious meaning in the myth 
wliich will bo discussed hereafter. 


The migration of a branch of Ksbatriya settlers ProCTcss of two 

” bands of Aryans 

from the banks of the Ganges to the banks of the 
Junind is also interesting from another point ofSfUMt&^‘'^ 
view. It seems to indicate that whilst one band of »?>««; H'^Tnijey 
Aryan colonists moved towards tho south-east along 
the valley of tho Ganges, another band moved in 
the same direction along the valley of tho Jumnd. 

Again, tho site of Indra-prastha is far more distinctly Remains of tho 

0 7 A w Aficicutr city of 

indicated than the site of Hastindpur. The,pilgrim J; 2 fSD^!hi 
who wends his way from the modern city of Delhi 
to pay a visit to the strange relics of the ancient 
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HISTORY Of world whicli surround the mysterious Kiitub, will 
Pam li. find on either side of his road a number of desolate 
' heaps, the debris of thousands of years, the remains 
of successive capitals which date back to the very' 
dawn of history; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of departed ages as the solo remains 
of the Raj of the sons of Pdndu, and their once fa¬ 
mous city of Indra-prastha.® 

The next point in the tradition which calls for 
observation, is the strange domestic life which ac¬ 
companied the institution of polyandry. The tra¬ 
dition needs no introduction, but may be briefly re¬ 
lated here:— 


I.«^eudofthe 
live houses of (ho 
PAadavBS. 


SfAtrimonial 

law. 


Allefted broarJt 
of the law by 
Arjuna. 


Now as the five Pandavas wore husbands of one wife, 
each of the brethren had a house and garden of his own, and 
Draupadi dwelt with each of them in turn for two days at a 
time; and it was a law amongst them, that if a brother 
entered the house of another brother, whilst Draupadi was 
dwelling there, he should depart out of the city and go into 
exile for twelve years. Now it so happened that all tho 
weapons belonging to the brethren were kept in the house 
of Yudhishthira; and it came to pass that one night whilst 
Draupadi was dwelling with Yudhishthira, a Brahman came 
with a loud outcry to tho gate of Aijuna, and prayed for 
vengeance against a band of robbers who had carried away 
his cows. And the Brdhman was very clamorous, and Arjuna 
himself was ve»/ desirous to pursue tho robbers. So Aijuna 
entered the house of Yudhishthira, and girded on his own 
coat of mail, and tied on his sword and buckler, and took his 
bow and arrows in his hand; and he overtook the robbers 
and slew some of them, and tho remainder fled and left the 


* The whole of this ncighboiirhood is rich in historio assuciation; and tho 
journey from Delhi to the Kdtub, and A'om the Xatub to Toglukabad, is perhaps 
one of tho most interesting in India. At Toglukabad is the first great outpost of 
the Mussulman Afghans. The Edtuh is a j^lar of Islam victory erected amidst 
the remains of what was once a famous Buddhist city. Modom^Dolhi, again, was 
the great metropolis of the Mogul emperors. 
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cattle behind them. And Aijnna brought away the cattle ribtobt op 

and delivered them up to the Brdhman; and in the morning 

he went to Yudhishthira and told him all that he had done: —-- 

j 1 j -1 • . t 1 ^ AijulUfc accepts 

and ho requested permission to take his leave and go into tidveyStfL 

exile for twelve years according to the rule. And Yudhish- 

thira was much troubled, and said;—" You have done no Jesuitica] re- 

hann, Arjuna, for I am your elder brother, and the same to TudSsWh^^ 

you as a father: If indeed I had entered your house when 

Draupadl was there, then I should have been bound to go 

out of tho city for twelve years; but when you entered my 

house, it was to you as the dwelling of your father; and I 

pray you therefore to think no more of the matter.” But 

Aijuna replied:—“ When wo pledged ourselves by oath to 

this rule, nothing was said about the house of the elder 

brother being as tho house of a father, and I am bound to 

depart out of the city.” And Arjuna took his leave of his Aijuna goes into 

mother and brethren, and of his wife Draupadi, and set his 

face towards tho junglo. 

The question of how far tho matrimonial law I^biouaauthen- 
above indicated is historically true, can saaycely 
discussed with minuteness by the modern historian. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence to excite tho 
suspicion that it is purely mythical, and that it has 
been introduced for the sole purpose of toning down 
the more offensive features of the marriage. It is 
said to have originated with a famous Brdhman 
sago named Ndrada, who abruptly introduced him¬ 
self to the five brethren for the purpose of laying 
down the rule.® The point, however, which is really 
deserving of notice, is the obligation whiclr each of 
the brothers imposed upon himself, of going into 


* The stoif of the intorrention of Niirada is amusing enough, hut scarcely 
fitted for European:eyes. Ho is said to have been received with every mark of 
honour and reverence, by Draupadi as well as by her husbands; but the sage bad 
the delicacy to signal to Draup^i to leave the room, whilst he discussed with her 
husbands the propriety of their accepting the arrangement which he proposed. 
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exile for twelve years in the event of any breach of 
the rule. Abundant evidence can be furnished that 
the exile is a myth. It is improbable that all tho 
weapons should have been kept in the hpuse of 
Yudhishthira whilst the matrimonial law was in 
force. It is improbable that Arjuna should have 
gone out singlo-lianded against a band of robbers. 
Tho sopliistry which Yudhishthira employs to 2)er- 
suade his brother to ignore tho law is foreign to the 
character of the speaker, and is jjrobably the inter¬ 
polation of some Jesuitical Brahman. The period of 
twelve years is an obvious exaggeration. Moreover, 
it will presently be scon that tho whole narrative of 
Aijuiia’s exile is crowded with details which are 
cither supernatural, or Bralimanical, or an outrage 
upon geographical knowledge. The reason for tho 
myth is, however, sufficiently obvious. Since Na- 
rada the sage is said to have laid down the rule, it 
became "necessary to show that the rule was faith¬ 
fully observed, and this observance could only be 
indicated by an alleged breach of the rule. 

The narrative of the adventures of Arjuna during 
his twelve years of exile is evidently the work of 
one,of tho later Bralimanical ‘‘arrangers.” It con¬ 
sists of pilgrimages to the most holy Brahmauical 
localities, aocomjianied by a crowd of^ Bralimanical 
sages, who are palpably supcrnumei’aries. It also 
includes three different amours in the throe most re¬ 
mote quarters of India, namely, Hurdwar, in the 
extreme north; Munnipiir, in the extreme east be¬ 
yond the Bengal frontier; and DwdrakA, in the 
extreme west, at the furthest end of the peninsula of 
Guzerat. Moreover, whilst the Brahmanical com¬ 
pilers have industriously filled up tho time as regards 
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Arjana, they have neglected to record a single fact histobt op 
as regards his wife and four brethren; and the state pak» n. 
of affairs at the end of the twelve long years is pre- 
<;isely the same as at the commencement of the exile* 

This mythical character will be rendered still more 
evident by a brief relation of the adventures which 
are said to have befallen Aijuna during his absence 
from Indra-prastha. For the convenience of com¬ 
ment the narrative of the exile may be divided into 
two portions; the first comprising the adventures 
prior to Arjuna’s visit to Krishna, and the second 
embracing the legend of Arjuna’s marriage to Krish¬ 
na’s sister. The first portion of the legend is as 
follows:— 

Now many Brdhmans went with Arjuna, and ho made iK?wnd of Afju- 

... i n ,1 1 -1 1 . Tx -I Jia’s wlventurw 

pilgrimages to all the holy places, and he went to Hurdwar ^“""8«»•«• 
on the riVer Ganges, and bathed there; and a damsel named Amour with 
Uldpf, the daughter of V^asuki, the Raja of the Nagas, was 
likewise bathing there, and she saw Arjuiia and besought 
him to oapouso her, and ho abode w'ith her many days. 

After this Arjuna went into the countries of the south, and 
pioceodod to the Maheudra mountain, and received many 
praises from Parasu Rama, who dwelt tlierc j and Parasu visit to fw«su 
R itma gave Aijuna many powerful weapons, and taught him 
many wondrous things in the use of arms.* 

And Ai;juna passed through many cities and peoples, 
until he came t^he city of Manipura, and there the daugh- Marries the 
tor of the Raja, whose name was Chitrangada, chanced to BajeofManU . 
see him, and desired him for her husband. So she con- 
tiived that he should see her, for she was exceedingly 
beautiful; and when Aijuna saw Chitrdngada he loved her 
likewise, and made himself known to the llaja of Manipura, 

* Mahendm is the chaia of hills that exteuds along the eastern or Coromandel 
coast of India horn Otissa and the Northern Circars to Goudwana; paii of this 
chain near Oanjam is still called Mahiudra Malei, or the hills of Mahiudra. (See 
Wilson’s note td Vishnu PurSinit, p. 174.) Parasu R&ma was peculiarly a hero of 
the Brtibmans, and tho myths respecting him will bo found in another plaee. 

VOL. 1 . 10 
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HI8T0EY oE and demanded his daughter in marriage. The Raja.ref^Hcd: 

—“ Chitrangada is my only child, and the great god Siva has 
ordained that neither I, nor the Eajas of Manipnra who were 
before mo, nor those who will come after me, shall have 
more than one child, be it a lad or a damsel: If therefore f 
give you my daughter in mamage, yon must give to me any 
son that she may bear to you, that he may succeed in the 
Eaj.^' So Arjuna pledged his word to the Eaja and mariiod 
Chitrdngada, and she gave birth to a son who =was'named 
Babhru-vuhana; and Arjuna dwelt at Manipura for three 
years. 

After this Arjuna took leave of his wife and son and de- 


Prooeedsto 


Review of the 
leeend of Arju* 
na s adventures. 


Cnnverhion of 
Arjuna into a 
Btibma hero. 


near pg^j-ted out of Manipura, &nd travelled through many regions 
until he came to tho holy place named Prabhdsa, which is 
nigh unto Dwdrakd, where he met Krishna, and the other 
Chieftains of the Yddava tribe, who were reigning there.. 

The foregoing legend of the exile of Arjuna 
comprises a few significant incidents, which demand 
special consideration. Tho intimation that ho was 
accompanied by many Brdhmans, and that ho made 
pilgrimages to all the holy places, is apparently a 
general statement, having for its dbject the con¬ 
version of Arjuna into a Brdhman hero, piously 
attentive to all Brahmanical observances and ordin¬ 
ances. But the stories of his amours were introduced 
for*a different purpose, though still having tho same 
ultimate otyect in view. They hgi^ been appar¬ 
ently incorporated with the Mahd Bhdrata, for the 
purpose of representing Arjuna as the ancestor of 
certain Rajas of a powerful Scythian race, known as 
the Ndgas, whose history is deeply interwoven with 
that of the Hindiis. These Scythic Ndgas worship¬ 
ped the serpent as a national deity^ and adopted it 
as a national emblem, and from these circumstances 
they appear to have derived the name of Ndgas, or 
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serpents. The seats of these Ndgas were not con- histouy of 
fined to India, for they have left traces of their be- vLt il 
lief in almost every religions system, as well as in 
dmost every country in the ancient world. They 
appear to have entered India at some remote period, 
and to have pushed their way towards the east and 
south; but whether they preceded the Aryans, or 
whether they followed the Aryans, is a point which 
has not yet been decided. In process of time these conftuiMi be. 

• t'" .1 •/* 1 • \ 1 \ twoentheNfi^sw 

Nagas became identified with serpents, and the re- 
suit has been a strange confusion in the ancient 
myths between serpents and human beings; be¬ 
tween the deity and emblem of the Ndgas and the 
Nitgas themselves,® 

The great historic fact in connection with the Ancient conflict 
Ndgas, which stands prominently forward in Hindi! 
myths, is the fierce persecution which they suffered 
at the hands of. the Brdhmans. The destruction of 
serpents at the burning of the forest of Klidndaya, 
the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms’ one of 
the opening scenes in the Mahd Bharata, and the 
supernatural exploits of the youthful Krishna against 
the serpents sent to destroy him, are all expressions 
of Brahmanical hatred towards the Ndgas. Ulti¬ 
mately this antaonism merged into that deadly con- 

-_ 5 !_: 

* See some intercstiag aoticea of the in Elliot’s Sup^witntary OloH- 
ary, att. Gourtuya. Sir H. M. Elliot obserres that the Niigas extouded their 
usurpations to the Magadhh empire of Bahar, the throne of which was" held by 
the N&g or serpent dynasty for ten generations. A branch of thorn, .the Nogbun* * 

SCO chieftains of llamgiirb Sirgooja, hare the Irmettos of their serpent ancestor 
engrared on their signets in prbof of their lineage; while the capital and disttict 
of Nagpore are called aftw their name. 

It may be added that the whole of the Scythian race are mythically descended 
from fl being, half woman and half serpent, who bore three sous to Heracles 
(Herod. IV. 9,10). It was no doubt from this creation that Milton borrowed bis 
conception of sin. The serpents that are said to have invaded the kingdom of 
Lydians Just before the downfrU of Croesus, were probably nothing more than ^ 

Scythian NSgas (Herod, i.). 
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insTOftY OF flict between the Brdliman and the Buddhist, which 
paei II. after a lengthened period of religious warfare term- 
TheN6|UpTi< inated in the triumph of the Brdhman, From these 

would appear that the Ndgas were originally 
a race distinct from the Aryans, and wholly without 
ofKuhatnyas. Brahmauisiu; that those who became 

Buddhists were either crushed or driven out of India 
during the age of Bralimanical revival; and that the 
remainder have become converts to Bralimanism, and^ 
■ appear to bo regarded as an inferior order of Ksha- 
Existing Hi- triyas.® But there ,’s a vitality in certain religious 

inaimorberpeni ... i«i , i/t • ii j 

worship. ideas whicli seems to render them immortal; and 
whilst the Ndgas as a people have almost disappeared 
from the Indian continent, the worship of serpents, 
or a reverential fear of scipents as divine beings, is 
still to be found deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Hindu. Tlie general question perhaps properly be¬ 
longs ta the history of the Hindu religion; but it 
should be distinctly borne in mind whilst consider¬ 
ing cv^ry legend which seems to point to the Ntlgas.'^ 
AmourofArjnni Tlic Icgeud of Arj una’s amour with Uliipl calls for 

withUWirtiw- . ^ \ 

particular remark, excepting that according to the 
serpent miuden. popular belief slio was a real serpent, and not a Ntlga 

woman; and that she carried Arjuna away to the sub¬ 
terranean city of Bhogavatf, the mythical capital of 
Bignificance of the serpent empire. But Arjuna’s amour with the 

irilhtheSJh. I^^ja of Manipura is of a more signifi- 

cant character. Manipura, the modern Munnipur, is 

* This ia the opinion of Sir 11. M. Elliot, and is condnned by the present 
status of the Nhga tribe in the neighbourhood of the Munnipur valloy, who, 
whenever they profo-ss Ilinddism, at once receive the thread of tho Kshatriya.— 
M'Gulloch’s Aeeoimt of Mumipore, p. 18. 

^ Snake worship especially prevails in tho northern and eastern districts of 
Bengal, and in the Madras Presidency, but is generally associated with the worship 
of Siva and Krishna. 
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a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal and history op 
Burmah; and the people appear to be a genuine pabtu. 
relic of the ancient Ndgas, They are a barbarous niemodom 
race, who have as yet learnt very little Brahmanism 
from their Hindu neighbours. They have no early 
nlarriagcs, and no ideas of Sati, and their widows re¬ 
marry. The Raja’s deity and ancestor is a serpent, 
and a cavity is shown in which the ancestral deity 
resides, and the throne of the Raja is fixed over 
the cavity. Whilst, however, the traditions and in¬ 
stitutions of Munnipur are so widely different from 
those of Hinduism, the myth of Arjuna’s marriage 
with the daughter of the Raja is widely known 
amongst tlie J^Iuimipureos, and implicitly believed.® 

The concluding portion of the narrative of 

, jjina s burrinico 

Arjuna’s adventures now remains for consider- 
ation ; and hero the myth takes a pleasing form, for 
it becomes a story of mutual affection, and* betrays a 
sentiment and feeling far in advance of the grosser 
details which appertain to Arjuna’s temporary union 
with the Ndga women. The scone of this charming 
romance is laid at Dwdrakil, the chief city of the 
Yddavas, situated at the western extremity of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. According to the Mahd 
Bharata, Arjuna had gone on a pilgrimage to Prab- 

® For the information rospocting tbo Mvumipnrces I am indebtv’d to the valu¬ 
able report on Miinnipur drawn dp by the Political Agent, Colonel W. M‘Cullt)oh, 
who has resided many years at Munnipur. My acbiowlcdgments are also due to 
Colonel M'CuUoeh for having furnished mo ditoot with some valuable local inform- 
ation as regards the popularity of the myth of Arjuna’s iiwmago amongst the 
inhabitants of the country. This niyth is a very ancient one, for it finds a place 
in the Vishnu Purhna, whicli cannot he of later origin than the tenth century; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that no traces of firhhmanism can be found in 
Munnipur of an earlier date than the begiiming of the last century. The myth, 
however, will reappear for consideration in the sequel of the tradition of the great 
war. 
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HisTOB-Y OP lidsa’, a famous locality in the neighbourhood of 
S* li. Dwdrakd, when he mot with the adventures which 
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ire described in the following legend:— 

Krishna re- Now when Krishna heard of tho approach of his kins- 

coives Arjuna -.. n iitt.- 

withureatre- niau Ariuna, ho Went out to meet him. and conducted h\m 
nu. with great respect to his own house, and gave orders that 

the city of Dwdrakd, should be dressed out with flowers and 
banners and every sign of rejoicing; and he entertained 
Aquna many days, and took him out ev6ry day to hunt or 
to ridp. And it came to pass that after a while Krishna 
held a great assembly *on a beautiful mountain named 
Eaivataka, which is nigh unto the city of Dwarakd; and he 
gave a great feast there to all the Chieftains and their ladies, 
but the ladios were entertained in a separate pavilion by 
themselves. On the first day of the feast, Krishna took 
Arjuna by tho hand and led him over the mountain, and as 
they were walking together they came near to the assembly 
of ladies; and when the ladies saw Krishna they camo up 
and spol^edo him, and amongst them was Subhadrd, who 
Ariuna smitten was Krishna^s sister. And Arjuna saw Subhadrd, and ho 
was stricken with her great beauty and exceeding elegance, 
And he interchanged glances with her. And Krishna saw 
that he was stricken, and said:—“ How can you, who 
wander in the habit of a pilgriui, cast your eyes upon tho 
ladies, and so lose your heart f ” Arjuna replied;—*' When 
a beautiful figure strikes the eye it will captivate the heart, 
and so it waS unwittingly with me;” and with these wOtds 
he turned away. Then Krishna took him by tho hand, and 
said:—This is my sister: If you wish to have her for your 
wife I will ask my father to give her to you.” Arjuna 
replied:—" What happiness can equal that of the man who 
has your sister for his wife ? ” Then Krishna said;—My 
elder brother Balardma is desirons of giving this sister of 
mine to Duryodhana, but I will give her to you.” 

And the feast on the mountain lasted two days, and on 
IIthe morning of the third day the CMeftaina and the ladies 
prepared to return to DwArakd. And Krishna took Arjuna 
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mines to give 
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aside, and gave him his own chariot, and four horses as histobt ov 

swift as the wind, and said to him:—" I present you with 

this sister of mine for your wife, with the entire consent 

•my father Vasudeva: Ascend the chariot and overtake my 

sister who is already on the road to Dwdraka, and mount her elope with Su. 

", , bhsdnW, 

upon the chariot likewise, and drive away with all speed to 

your own country, that you may bo at Indra-prastha before 

the news reaches the eai'S of my brother Balarama.” So 

Aijuna followed the counsel of Krishna, and ho ascended 

the chariot, and proceeded along the road to Dw^rakd until 

he overtook Subhadra, who was riding in a chariot together 

with some other ladies; and he- i^’ove slowly along ‘'by the 

side on which Subhadrd was until he came close to her, and Aijuiw lifts sn. 

then leaping down he took hold of her hand, and lifted her chariot, and 

*1-, wriws away to« 

out of her chariot into his own, and drove oflr with all speed iiuira- 
along the road to Indra-prastlia. 

Then the people who saw what Arjuna* had done, sot up Npwawuriodto 
a loud ciy; and some of them hastened to Dw'drakd, and 
entered the place of Council where Krishna and Balardma, 
and their father Vasudeva, and the other Chieftains were 
sitting together, and told how Arjuna had carried away the 
daughter of Vasudeva. And Balardma was * exceedingly wratli of Bala-, 
wroth, and he ordered his servants to mount their horse©, 
and sot out to pursue Arjuna; but seeing tliat Krishna 
showed no concern, he said to him;—“ As you are not 
affected at hearing that Arjuna lias carried away Subhad^^, 
it must have beeh done with your consent: But it was not 
lawful for you to give away our sister w'ithout speaking a 
word to mo j and Arjuna carries his death ^ith him, for I 
will Surely follow him, and slay him, and all his kindred.'^ 

Krishna replied:—" Why, my brother, make all this sth* ? Rmonstwicea 
Arjuna is a kinsman of ours, and his family is of tho noblest, 
and endowed with every estimable quality; What disgrace 
then can it bo to us that Aijuna should have our sister for 
his wife ? Whereas, if you go and bring her back, who ejso 
will espouse hw after she has been in the house of another 
man ? So in this case, therefore, it is well 'to show no* 
concern, and to, send messengers to Arjuna and bid him 
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HISTORY OP peturn to this city, that ho may be married to our sister 
according to the ordinance.^* And Balariiina said:— 
“fSince you are so well satisfied with this matter, you may 
do as it pleases you.” So Krishna sent messengers to bring * 
back Arjuna, and Aijuna returned to Dwarakd j and Krishna 
held a great marriage feast, and gave his sister to Arjuna 
according to the established rites, and Arjuna abode at 
Dwarakit many months. 

toindi^iSa when the twelve years of exile were acoom- 

. ■' plished, Arjuna took leave of his new kinsmen, and departed 

with his wife Subhadrd for the city of Indra-pi’astha. And 
Raja Yudhishthira rejoice^ to see him, and each of his 
brethren in turn gave him a feast which lasted many days. 
And Arjuna went to the apartment of Draupadi; but sbo 
was jealous, and looked coldly upon him, and said:— 
“ What have you*to do with me ? Where is the daughter 
of Vasudeva?” But Aijuna replied with soothing words, 
and he caressed her, and after a while she became reconciled 
to him as before. Then Arjuna went out and brought 
Subhadra t9 his mother Kuntf, and Subhadra *fell at the 
feet of her mother-in-law: and Kunti lifted her up, and 
’. kissed lier r/ery affectionately, and gave her many blessings. 
Sitbhadrd then approached Dranpadl, and bowed herself, 

^ servant! ” And Draupadi bowed 

in like manner, and embraced her, and said May your 
husband be without enemies ! ” Then Subhadrii was filled 
with joy, and said:—“ May it be so ! ” And henceforth 
there was amity between Draupadi and Subhadra j and 
Draupadi gavd birth to five sons, one to each of her hus¬ 
bands; but Subhadrd had one son only, whoso name was 
Abhimanyu. 

foregoing legend is undoubtedly a pleasing 
jSJJWs story, and real genius is displayed in describing the 
mereflotiwi. ^^juna and Draupadi, and that of Su- 

bhadr^ and Draupadi, under sucb peculiar circum¬ 
stances as those involved in the institution of poly¬ 
andry. But the vast distance from Dw^raH to 
Indra-prastha excites the suspicion that the romance 
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is a pure fiction, belonging to the series of myths history of 
which have been interwoven with the main tradi- 
^tion for the sake of associating Krishna with thfe 
Pdndavas. This suspicion is confirmed by'a tradi¬ 
tion, too deeply rooted for Brahmanical interpola¬ 
tions to explain away, which not only renders the 
alliance incredible, but fully indicates the reason for 
its introduction inthoMahd Bhdrata. The identi-Myth intm- 

uuontt to cover 

fication of Krishna with Jaganndth, which will be ®[. 

discussed in another place, lays bare the truth. In with his sls^. 
the festivals of that god the three images of Krishna, 
his brother Balardma, and his sister Subhadra, are 
brought prominently forward j and the populace do 
not fail to heap reproaches upon Krishna, and upon 
his sister likewise, for having indulged in a criminal 
intimacy. It is, therefore, impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the story of Arjuna’s marriage is a 
myth, intended to cover the older tradition, which 
casts so foul a blot upon the memory of the favourite 
hero.® 

The general history of the Kauravas and Pdn- Period of Aiju- 
davas during the alleged period of iiijuna’s exile is 
altogether a blank j a significant silence which alone 
is sufficient to indicate that the interval of twelve 
years is purely mythical, and that there are few or 
no breaks between the foundation of Indra-prastha, 
the burning of the forest of Khdndava, and the 
event which will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 

' la tbc older tradition, Sttbhadra is said to have lived in criminal intimacy 
with both her brothers. This tradition is universally known and believed by the 
people in spite of the story of the raarriago of Subbadrk; and the Mussul¬ 
mans frequently taunt the Hindfts with the fact. The Pundits reconcile the storieB 
by a fiction of there having heon two Subha^&s. As to Exishna’ii proceedings^ 
they are explained away as mkyfi, or delusion. Mfiyfi is a most important idea 
in the Hindd system of theology, and will ho discussed in a future volunm under 
the head of religion. 
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When the Pdndavfis had established themselves 
in the city of Indra-prastha, their Baj flourished ex¬ 
ceedingly ; and the following poetical picture of a 
prosperous Raj, which has been taken from the Mahd 
Bh^rata, may be accepted as an ideal description be¬ 
longing to an age when the Brdhmans exercised a 
real supremacy, not only over the people but over 
the Rajas ^themselves;— 

Now Raja Yudhishtliira ruled his Raj with great justice^ 
protecting his subjects as he would his own sons, and sub¬ 
duing all his enemies round about, so that every man was 
without fear of war or disturbance, and gave bis whole mind 
to the performance of every religious duty. And the Raja 
had plenty of rain at the proper season, and all his subjects 
became rich; and the virtues of the Raja were to bo seen in 
the great increase of trade and merchandise, in the abundant 
harvests, and the prolific cattle. Every subject of the Baja 
was pious j there were no liars, no thieves, and no swindlers; 
and there were no droughts, no floods, no locusts, no con¬ 
flagrations, no fore^n invaders, and no .parrots to eat the 
grain. The neighbouring Rajas, despairing of conquering 
Raja Yudhishthira, were very desirops of Securing his friend¬ 
ship, Meanwhile Raja Yudhishthira^ though he would never 
acquire wealth by unfair means, yet prospered so exceed¬ 
ingly, that had he lavished his riches for a thousand years no 
diminution would ever have been pei^eived. 
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The Brahmanical tone of this mythical descrip- histort of 
tion of a Raj is strikingly illustrative of the change 
between the period of Kshatriya conquest and that 
^ of Brahmanical ascendancy. The stress laid upon 
the importance of peace to enable the people to per¬ 
form their duties is peculiarly Brahmanical. The 
Kshatriyas were a military class who delighted in 
war; and the blessings of peace as enabling the peo¬ 
ple to perform their religious duties is scarcely likely 
to have found a place in their own traditions. On 
the other hand, the performwce of a ceaseless round 
of religious duties, and the special observance of par¬ 
ticular days, form the constant burden of Brahman¬ 
ical teaching; and the whole spirit of the myth, the 
eulogies which are freely bestowed upon the piety of 
the Raja and his subjects, and the temporal prosperity 
which rewarded such piety, is precisely what might 
have been expected from a priest caste labouring to 
enforce the duties of religion amongst an agricultural 
population. 

When Raia Yudhishthira had thus triumplied K^iaVudimh. 

thim rtaolvpg to 

over all liis enemies, lie resolved on performing the r^ai 
great royal sacrifice known as the Rajasuya, at winch 
he should be inaugurated as an independent and 
sovereign Raja. This famous sacrifice appears to 
have existed as an institution amongsVthe ancient 
Kshatriyas at a remote period antecedent to tlie rise 
of the Brdhraans as a sacred and exclusive caste: and ««siijrious 

, ' significance as a 

undoubtedly during the ascendancy of the Kshatriyas 
it had, a political as well as a religious significance, 
being an assertion of sovereignty and supremacy as 
well as a sacrifice to the gods. In its original form 
it seems to have been a great national feast; ^eSt!^ 
prototype of the banquets which were held in olden 
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HisTOBT OF time in Westminster Hall at the coronation of the 
ancient kings of England; and which were attended 
by tlie feudal Barons of the realm who had already 
paid their homage and sworn fealty to the new 
sovereign. Still, like most ancient institutions, the 
banquet was invested with a religious meaning, and 
was regarded both as a coronation feast and as a 
sacrifice to the gods. Indeed, it seems to have been 
a ceremonial at once devotional and festive; in which 
animals were sacrificed and roasted, and duly offered 
with hymns and invooations to the deities of the 
Vedas, as well as served up at the national banquet to 
the kinsmen, neighbours, and tributary Chieftains.^ 

^ The mode by which the Bralimans arrofi'atcd to thomsolm the sole right of 
officiating at the great sacrifices, and even of partaking of the meat, is cnrionsly 
indicated by the following myths, which have been preserved in the Aitarcya llrah- 
manam (Book vri. c.4, Hang’s translation). It should be premised that sacrifice 
is personified; «o, too, is divine knowledge as the Brahma, and sovereignty ns the 
Kshattm. The following texts are extracted verbatim ;— 

“ After Prgjftpati had created the sacrifice, the Brahma (divine knowledge) 
and the Kshattra (sovereignty ),were produced. After both two kinds of creatures 
spiting up, suchLofics as eat the sacrificial food, and such ones as do not eat it. 
All eaters of the sacrificial food follow'ed the Brahma, the non-eaters followed the 
Kshattra. Therefore, the Brkhmans only are eaters of the saciificial food, whilst 
the Kshattriyas, Vais’yas, and Shudras do not eat it. 

“ The sacrifice went away from both of Ihcm. The Brahma and Kshattra 
followed it. The Brahma followed with all iis implements, and the Kshattra 
followed (also) with its implements. The implcmonts of the Brahma are those 
required for performing a sacrifice. The implements of the Kshattra are a horse, 
carriage, an armour, and a bow with arrow. Tlic Kshattra, not reaching the 
eacriliw, returned; fpr, frightened by the weapons of the Kshattra, the sacrifice 
ran aside. The Brahma then followed the sacrifice, and reached it. Hemming 
thus the sacrifice in its further course the Brahma stood still; the sacrifice, reached 
and hemmed in its course, stood still also, and recognising in the hand of the 
Brahma its own implements, returned to the Brahma. The sacrifice having thus 
icmoincd only in the Brahma, It is therefore only placed among the Br&hmans 
(i. e. they alone are allowed to perform it). 

“ The Kshattra then ran after this Brahma, and said to it, * AlbWjjpo to take 
possession of this sacrifice (which is placed in thee}.* The l^hma said, * Well, 
lot it be so; lay down thy own weapons, a^nme, by means of the implements of 
the Brahma (the sacrificial implements) whioh constitate the Brahma, the form 
of the Brahma, and return to it! * The Kshattra obeyed, laid down its own 
weapons, assumed, by means of the implements of the Brahma which constitute 
the Bmhmo, its form, and returned to it. Therefore, even "a Ksliattriya, when 
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During tho subsequent period when the ascend- histoet op 
ancy of the Brdhmans began to assert itself side by -puit il 
side with the sovereignty of the Kshatriyas, the Decline of the 
ceremonial of these sacrifices underwent a significant 

1 rni • 1 «> • 1 -I Brahmanioal 

change. The simple offerings to the gods were no aswn'iancy. 
longer made by the patriarch of tho family, or Chief¬ 
tain of the tribe, but by an exclusive sacerdotal class, 
claiming a divine origin, and invested with super¬ 
natural powers. The result was that the political changn in the 

^ ^ ^ religious senti* 

purport of the festival appears in a great measure to Jd^orpStiat- 
liave passed away, whilst even the religious ideas, 

, . .*,1 mtxliacd by the 

which tound expression in tho original institution, 
lost all their natural and joyous character. The child- 
like idea of propitiating the gods with choice viands wore to 
became more or less modified by tho more gloomy, ^nomeut foe 
but, at the same time, more complex conception, that 


iic la}'8clu\tu hia weapons and assumes the form of the Brahma by means of the 
siimflciol implements, returns to the sacrifice (he is allowed a share in it).' 

“ As regards the portion of sacrificial food which is to he catAiby'thc sacrifleer, 
they ask, whether the Kshattriya should eat, or whether he should not eat it ? They 
say, if he cut, then he commits a gi-eat sin, as having eaten ssicrffioial food although 
ho is an a/tatdd (one not permitted to cat). If ho do not cat, tlicn he cuts him¬ 
self off from the sacrifice (with which he was connected). For the portion lo bo 
eaten by tho sacrificer, is the sacrifice. This is to be made over to the Brahma 
priest. For the Brahma priest of the Kshattriya is in the place of (his) Purahita. 
Tim Purohita is the onc*half of the Kshatriya; only through tho intcrvmitiou of 
another (the Brahma priest), the portion apjiears to lie eaten by him, though he 
docs not oat it with his own mouth.' For the sacrifice is there where tho Brahma 
(priest) is. The entire sacrifice is phwed in the Brahma, and the saei’ificcr is in 
the sacrifice. They tlirow the sacrifice (in tlm shape of portion which is to 
he eaten by the sacrificer) into the sacrifice (which has the form of tlie Brahma) 
ju.st as they throw water into water, fire into fire, without mukiug it overflow, 
nor causing any injury to the sacrificer. Therefore is this portion to be eaten by 
the saerifleor (if ho bo a Kshattriya) to be given up to the Brahma. 

“ Some sacrificial priests, however, sacrifice this portion to tlic fire, sa 3 ’lng, ‘ I 
place thee in PrajApat’s world, which is called vihhan (shining everywhere), bo 
joined to the sacrificer, Svdlia! ’ But thus tho sacrificial imcst ought not to pro¬ 
ceed. For the portion to he oaten by the sacrificer is the sacrificer himself. What 
priest, Uierefore, asserts this, hums the sacrificer in the fii-e. (if any oue should 
observe a priest doing so) he ought to tell him, * Thou hast singed the sacrificer 
in the fire. Agni will bum his breaths, and he will consequently die. Thim it 
always happens. .Therefore, he should not think of doing so.” 
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HISTORY OP blood must be sbed to propitiate an offended deity, 
PAOTii. and to atone for any neglect in theiulfilment of 
superstitious duties, or for any breach of Braliman- 
icjil law. Accordingly, whilst the primitive ritual * 
was still maintained, whilst the flesh meat, the simple 
cakes, the parched grain, the clarified butter, the 
milk, the curds, and the soma wine, were still offered 
to the genial gods of the Vedas, the animals were 
slaughtered at the stake in the hope of appeasing the 
wrath of some revengeful and exacting deity, or as a 
vicarious atonement fbr^national transgression or in¬ 
dividual sin. 


BrahiDAnical But against these superstitious conceptions of a 
pen- divine ruler delighting in blood there arose that 

uiee«i,anacaite, ^ do . „ , 

the*refS[!itton mighty movement known as Buddhism. In the 
same reforming spirit, and about the same ago of the 


world’s histoiy, in which Isaiah denounced the rites 
and observances of the Mosaic law, the mysterious 
Buddha atose to anathmatizo the animal sacrifices 


of the ErdhUians.* For a period of twelve centuries, 
namely, from the sixth century before the Christian 
era until the eighth century after it, Buddhism 
triumphed throughout Hindustan; trampling upon 
the whole ceremonial of Brahmanism, with all its 
sacrifices’, penances, and castes; and sotting forth 

^ Isiuali’s denunciations of the Mosaic ritual are very strong. *' Hear the 
vrord of tho Lord, ye mien of Sodom! Give ear unto the law of our God, ye 
people of Gomorrah! To what purpose is the multitude of your sacridcos unto 
me ^ saith the Lord. I am full of the bumt-oderings of rams, and the fat of fed 
heasts, and 1 delight not in tho blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. 
When you come to appear before me, who hath rc(|[uired this at your hand, to 
tread my courts } Bring no more vain oblations! Incense is an ahonduaticn 
unto me; tiie new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons and , your 
appointed ftasts my soul hateth; they are a trouble unte me; I am weeuy to 
bcM them” (Isaiah i. 10—H). The story of Coin and Abel points to an opposite 
direction. The irnits of tho earth were not accepted, but only the firstlings of tho 
flock (Gen. iv. 2—4). 
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the paramount necessity for purity of mind and history or 
body, and a giore elevated moral rule. Sacrifices 
of all kinds wore especially excluded from the 
d^uddhist ritual; and no corresponding rite was per¬ 
mitted beyond the offering of flowers to the Buddhas 
who had attained the perfection of being. At the ex- 
piration of that period, namely, about ten centuries 
ago, there arose that great Brahmanical reaction or 
revival, which has continued with but slight dis¬ 
turbance from either Islam or 'Christianity down to 
the present day. But the reforming spirit 
Buddhism has never been v^iolly eradicated, andSSapS® 
indeed has left a lasting impress upon the national Snfr**' 
ritual. TIic groat sacrifices of antiquity have never ATiinmi 
been revived; and the sacrifice of goats has beon^*^*^** 
restricted to the exceptional worship of Durga, and 
chiefly confined to the province of Bengal. The 
Iloma, or clarified butter, which is presented to 
the fire in sacrificial ladles, and the Pilyasa or sacred 
food of rice and milk, which is cooked in the saerL 
ficial kettles, form in tlie present day the main staple 
of the so-called offerings or sacrifices to the gods of 
India. 

From the foregoing observations it will have been 
seen that, since the first institution of the Rajasiiya, 
the national conception of sacrifice has undergone 
four modifications, corresponding to the four great 
periods of Hindu history, namely, the Kshatriya, the 
Brahmanical, the Buddhistic, and the Brahmanical 
revival. The great sacrifices or banquets of the 
Ksbatriyas were modified by the Brdhmans intoS&a^”* 
sacrificial sessions of a purely religious character; 
but were subsequently swept away by the reform-****"^'^*'^ 
ation of Buddha, which only permitted of the 
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offering of flowers. So complete and effectual was 
this reformation, that animal sacrifices found no 
place in the Brahmanical revival; anS the offerings 
to tho gods henceforth mainly consisted of Homa and 
P^yasa, the clarified butter and the sacred food.® 
These data should bo borne in mind whilst consider¬ 
ing tho description of the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira; 
inasmuch as the Maha Bhdrata appears to have as¬ 
sumed its present shape during the later period of 
Brahmanical revival; and consequently the descrip¬ 
tion of the Rajasiiya in the form in which it has been 
handed down by tho ‘Brahmanical compilers, hoars 
traces of nearly all tho ideas which prevailed through¬ 
out tho widely different periods mapped out in the 
foregoing paragraphs. One exception, however, 
must he noticed, namely, that the fact of animal 
sacrifices in the Rajasiiya of Yudhishthira has been 
apparently suppressed in tlic MahA Blidrata, altbougli 
it undoubtedly found a place in the early Brahmanic 
ritual.'* The result has been that the sacrifice is not 
represented as an atonement fiu* sin. Even tliis 
exception, however, finds full expression in tho 
Aswamddha, or horse sacrifice performed by Yud- 
hishthira at the conclusion of the great war; as well 


® Whilst ghue or clarified butter formed the staple of the Homo, and rice and 
milk were the staple of the Phyasa, othfir materials of smaller importance were 
and arc mingled with both, chiefly consisting of things produced &om the cow. 
Tliis part of the subject will bo considered in connection with tho worship of the 

tjOW. 

* That an animal was tied to a stake and sacrificed os a burnt-offering at 
the Eajasfiya, is plainly sot forth in tho Aitareya BrAhmanam, which apparently 
contains the oldest form of purely Brahmanical ritual extant. Dr Uaug has pub¬ 
lished the original text of this valuable Brkhmana, with an English versiou 
attached; and it may be added that his work ia of tho highest authority, inas¬ 
much os ho practised all the aucient foims of sacrifice under the direction of one 
of the few Brhhmans who havo preserved tho sacrificial mysteries as thi 7 de¬ 
scended from the remotest times. See Dr Ilaug’s preface to the Aitareya Br&h- 
mauam. 
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aa in the AswamMha performed by Rdma after his 
war with Rdvana; all of which will fully appear in paw il 
their proper place hereafter. 

• The legend of the Kajaailya of Yudhishthira 
may be divided into four sections, namely: SuSwtto!2f 

. 1st, The 2 Weliminary Conquests. 

2nd, The Sacrifice and Banquet. 

3rd, Tlie Death of Sisupala. 

4th, The Jealousy of Duryodhana. 

In taking into consideration the 2)reliminarya.)P^imtn«y 
conquests of the Pandavas, ij will be necessary to 
bear in mind what api)ear to be tlie bare facts. Tbo 
Rajasilya was a triumjdiant ceremony. The Pdnda- 
vas had gone out of llastindpur with their mother, 
their joint wife, and tlicir priest, and had set¬ 
tled in a new country. Tlicy had built the fort at 
Indra-prastha, cleared the jungle of Khandava, and 
driven out tlie Scythian tribe known as the Ndgaa. 

Finally, having founded a new Raj, and having suf¬ 
ficiently established a sujuemacy over every border¬ 
ing enemy, and liaving thus [)roved to the satisfac¬ 
tion of their now subjects that they could protect 
cattle and harvests, they invited all their kinsmen 
and neighbours to a Rajasdya, and in the presence 
of all the peojfie solemnly inaugurated their older 
brother Yudhishthira as Raja of Khdudilva-juastha. 

The very restricted area of conquest indicated 
in the foregoing incidents would be amply sufficient 
to warrant the performance of a Rajasiiya. The 
ceremony certainly involved the idea of conquest id« or ww^Ra- 
over every enemy; but this idea would be 8uf-®^^»ppW' 
ficiently realized if a Raja had established himself 
in a Raj, and gained by his exidoits the respect of 
all the Chieftains in the immediate neighbom*hood. 

11 
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HisTORT OF In a lator age, however, when the memory of tlie 

Sn, actual facts had nearly passed away, and the dim 

idi«oftheBar traditions were remodelled by later bards of bound- 
{“&£5 ito»?1oss imaginations but limited geographical know¬ 
ledge, the idea of conquest extended indefinitely 
over the whole earth, and necessarily led to- the in¬ 
troduction of a considerable amount of mythical 
matter in order to realize the mai’vcllous idea of 
universal empire. How this was effected may be 
gathered from the following myth:— 

Now when Arjuna hac]. rotiu-ncd to liia brethren atliidra- 
prastha, tho Pitndavaa went out to war and conquered many 
de”onninpsoa Itajas, and Raja Yudhishthira determined to perform the 
“ great sacrifice which is called the Rajasdya. Having brought 
all his passions under tho mosli perfect control. Raja Yudhish- 
dobts’ofhte’sub- tlil^a Ordered every debt wliicli any of his subjects owed to 
1*^^* be paid out of the public treasury; but there wore few 

debtors in that Raj, for all the people wore over engaged in 
viHuous and pious acts, and they rejoiced when they heard 
that tho Raja was about to perform a Rajasilya. Then tho 
Oftiiaa Ooftncii. Raja Called'togetlier a Council of his brethren; and tho 
Brahmans, and his preceptor Dhaumya, and tho sago Vydsa 
were also present; and ho told the Council what he intended 
to do, and they all consented and rejoiced exceedingly. 
But still Raja Yudhishthira was distrustful of himself, and ho 
Bends for Krtah. would not oommcnce the sacrifice without taking the counsel 

nauid tftkeslus . ° 

counaoj. of Krishna; and he sent mossengors to Bwarakd to invito 

Krishna to cotne to Indra-prastha. And Krishna camo to 

Indra-prastha, and said:—“ There remains one Raja to he 

conquered boforo you can perform the Rajasilya sacrifice, and 

Mythical cou. that is Jardsandha the Raia of Magadhd.^' And Krishna 

and Arjuna and Bhima disguised themselvos as Brdhmans, 

and journeyed to the city of Magadbd, and Bhima challenged 

Jardsandha to single combat; and Jardsandha came out and 

fought against Bhima, and after much fighting he was 

defeated and slain. 'Phon the three retumod to Indra- 

prastha, and Krishna advised Yudhishthira how the R^ija- 


Warp of tho 
I'andavaii. 
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adya should bo perfocmed. And yndhisbthira commandod histoiiy ov 
Ms four brethren to go and collect tribute for the perform- 
anco of the sacrifice from all the Rajas in the world, as was YadhishtWi* 
jiocessary in a Rajasfiya j and he'sent^ Arjuna to the north, 

BWma to the cast, Sahadeva to tho south, and Nakula to 

the west, and they went abroad for a whole year.® Sww!”**^**** 

* When the year was fully over the four brethren returned Entumofthe 

_ , ; T li" 1 « . 1 -fi • 1 1 • fourbrothmi. 

to indra-prastha, and all the mends of Yudhishthira coun¬ 
selled him not to lose tho opportunity of performing the 
Rajnsdya, Krishna, who had returned to Dwdrakd, came 
again to Indra-prastha with immense wealth and a large 
army f for as the walls protect tho house so Krislina pro¬ 
tected tho Pdndavas; and every man rejoiced to behold 
Krishna, as men rejoice to behold tho rising sun. Then 
Raja Yudhishthira again spoke to Krishna about tho Eaja- 
stiya j and Krishna said:—You are now a great Raja, and 
it is proper for you to perform the Rajasilya, and I shall 
rejoice to assist you, and will do whatever you command.^' jasiua. 
Yudhishthira replied:—"Your presence alone is a sufficient 
guarantee for tho success of my Raja&ilya.” 

The whole of the foreffoing narrative is evidently Mythical oha- 
a myth of the Brahmanical compilers who sought to {o^mgnwro- 
promulgate tho worship of Krishna. The mythical 
wanderings of the four brothers to the four quarters 
of the earth, where they waged supernatural wars, 
and whence they brought away supernatural quan¬ 
tities of gifts and tribute, are wholly unworthy of 
notice.® Tho mythical conquest of'Jariisandha, ^lueato^^ 
Raja of Magadhd, calls, however, for some remark. ^“hS^rtaL 
In the traditional life of Krishna, that hero is repro- Krishna^ ***^‘*^ 
sonted as a cowherd of the Yddava tribe, who re¬ 
belled against the Raja of Mathura, and put him 

* The Brabmanloal coiapQers seem to buTo couaidoied that Yudbishthira 
vould be rather dull during the absence of his brothers. Accordingly, tho myth* 
icol Vybea wfts introduced, who spent the entire year in imparting lissons of 
morality to Yudhishthira. 

• ITie details may perhaps be found useful hereafter, as exhibiting the extent 
of geographical kaovlodge posscssed by tho llmdhs in comparatively modoi u times. 
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HisTOBT OF to death. Subsequently, however, Krishna was de- 
feated by Jardsandha and compelled to migrate 
with all his tribe from the city of Mathura to that of 

DwdraM. Accordingly, in associating tho traditiorf 


(2.1 Tho sacrillce 
and feast. 


of Krishna with that of the Pandhvas, the Brahman- 
ical compilers ignore the vast geographical interval 
between Magadhd, the modern province of Bahar, 
and tho city of Hastinapur, and represent Krishna 
as directing the attention of Yudhishthira to Jard- 
sandha, as a Raja who must bo conquered before the 
Rajasiiya could be performed. The story of tho 
conquest of Jarasandha by Krishna, Arjuna, and 
Bhfma, is related at great length in the Mahd Bhd- 
rata, but the details are of a purely fabulous cha¬ 
racter.'’^ 

The second section of the legend, comprising a 
description of the sacrifice and feast, is far more sig¬ 
nificant tfian the story of the preliminary conquests, 
although characterized by tho same extravagant ex- 
aggeratibns. The legend, as it appears in tho Mahd 
Bhdrata, may be related as follows:— 


’ Tlie barest outline of tho myth will he sufficient to satisfy the most cre¬ 
dulous reader. Bhiroa, Erislina, and Arjuna go out 8ingle-hand(!d to fight Jarh- 
sandha. On reaching tho city of Magadhfi, Krishna taunts Jarhsandha with 
having shut up twenty thousand Bajas for the purpose of sacrificing them to the 
god Siva; a taunb which seems to indicate tho opposition of the worshippera of 
Vishnu to the worshippers of Siva; Krishna being an incarnation of Yy>na. 
Bhima then challenges Jar&sandha to battle, and they fight together for fourteen 
days without stopping; and, moreover, without any interference, although all the 
people of Jarhsandha, and all his army, were looking on. The battle terminates 
in a supernatural climtix. It seems that Jar&sandha, by the favour of a Bishi, 
had been born in two halves from the two wives of a Baja; and these two halves 
were Bupematurally united after birth. On the foturteenth day of the battle 
Bhima carried out the trick which Im had practised against the Asuras, of whirl¬ 
ing Jar&sandha round by the heels, SiPd dashing out his brains against the ground, 
and then rending him into his ordinal halves! Such is a very sortt^ed speci¬ 
men of the lengthened myths which arc to be found in the Mahb Bh&tata, and 
which are almost as useless for tho purpofcs of history as the dreams of a mad¬ 
man. 
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Now when alh things had been made ready for the HiBTojaYOF 
Rajasdya, all the Rajas came to the place of sacrifico, bring- 
ing much wealth with them j and those who wore friends to ^ 

ilaja Yudbisbtbira brougkt great presents, and those who 22^^ 
had been conquered brought much tribute. And all tho^ 
kinsmen of the Pandayas carae in like manner to the Raja- 
s liya. Duryodhana and all the Kauravas wore there, together 
with the Mahdraja, and Bbishina, and Drona, and Drupada, 
the father of Dranpadi, and Sisupala, the Raja of Chcdi, and 
Krishna, and his brother Balararna, and liis father Vasudcva. 

And all tho Rajas of the Middle Country, and all the Rajas Rajas of the 
of tho South Country, came in like^mannor to the Rajasuya; ^utu Coun- 
and Jiltogcthcr there wore so many Rajas that their names 
cannot be recounted. 

And every Raja had a lodging or pavilion of bis own, in Masmificput pa- 

. , , ® . vUions appoint- 

which provisions of every variety were served up m great ©d for the rc- 

II ' * 1 .1 M- 11 ^1 rtL ° 1 ©eptiott of tho 

almndanco. And those pavilions were all very lotty, and Rajas, 
of a pure white colour inlaid with gold; and round about 
each paidlion were very many beautiful trees, and round 
about the trees was a lofty wall covered with garlands of 
flowers. And the windows in tliOvSe pavilions were made of 
golden network, and tho doors to tho rooms vrer« made of 
solid gold, and tho wralls of tho rooms were made of gold and 
silver. And all the rooms were laid with rich carpets, and 
decorated with fumiture fitted for a Raja, and perfumed with 
sandal wood and incense. And the stairs leading to the 
upper rooms were so made, that no man found it difficult to 
go up or down. And the moment a man entered ofie of 
those rooms he was sure to he refreshed were ho ever so 
weary. And the Rajas behold the sacrifice while they were 
seated in those rooms. 

And Raja Yudhishthira eoramandod that all the Brdh-AwmWbigor 
mans and Kshatriyas, and all the respectable Vaisyas andSLti!*"” 
Sddras, should be invited to attend the Rajasjiya. And all 
the Rajas oam& and took up their abode in the pavilions j 
and all the Brdhmans who were to . assist at the saci^oe came 
in like manner, and were entertained as splendidly as the 
Rajas. And all the four castes came as they had beep, in-* 
vited. And tho whole city of Indra-prostha resounded 
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HISTORY OP with tho chaimting of Vedic hymns, and ** Take and oat^ 
wore the only words that could be heard. 

Meanwhile the place of sacrifico was made ready, and it 

guiTOunded on all sides by the pavibons of the llajae 

and tho Bj^hman^, and by very many storehouses and 
treasuries; and it surpassed in richness and beauty every 
place of sacrifice which liad over been soon before. Arid 
\vteA, the chtef tho sago Vydsa was chief of tho* sacrifice, and appointed 

ofthowcnhce. T- i t-i i-ii i 

everything that was to bo dono; and he brought some very 

learned sages to attend the great ceremony. AndSasarmaii 
c^ofBrAh- vras appointed to ho Udgdtri, or chief chamiter of tho Vcdic 
Dhaamyaaud hymns. And Dhaumya and Yajna-walkya wore tho Hotris, 
to^t^redewks who cookcd tho sacrifice, and offered it to tho gods; and 
chour of young thoir sons and pupils were the Brithis, or assistant Hotris, 
who chaunted tho mantras whilst tho sacrifice was being 
presented to tho fire. Then Raja Yudhishthira, bowing 
down to his uncle Dliritardshtra, asked the permission of 
Bhishma, Drona, Duryodhana, and the rest, that ho miglit 
begin the ceremony, saying You have full control over 
my property and Raj, so do what is best for me : All of you 
mast assist me in this undertaking, and each one must 
Tho gnja* feast, accept a ^ separate charge.*^ Then Bhislima and Drona 
^rooted tho feast, and gave their counsel as to what was to 
be done, and what was to be omitted. Duryodhana was 
made tho general suporintondonfc in giving and receiving 
pJ^sents. Duhsdsana superintended the distribution of the 
food; and Sahadeva took charge of all the choicer provi- 
. siona j and two of the most faithful servants of Aijuna dis¬ 

tributed tho arico, the butter, the sugar, the milk, and the 
sandal wood. Aswatthdma, tho son of Drona, and Sanjaya, 
the minister and charioteer of Dritardshtra, waited upon 
Brdhmans; Kripa gave the gifts to the Brdhmansj and 
BiihuwnH. Krishna was appointed to wash tho foot of tho Brdhmaus j 
and the gifts that were given to tho Brdhmans were beyond 
all computation. 

StSfdS extravagant exaggerations which appear in 

foregoing narmtive are somewhat distracting, 
but yet it may be possible to draw an approximate 
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picture of tho events which actually transpired. The histoet op 
scene which probably presented itself to the eye at pIbt li. 
tho Uajasiiya, was a barbarous sacrifice followed by 
a rude feast m tho open air; Tiie ceremonies per- tceno. 

.* ,, -11. t PK>bj*lech»- 

formed at the sacrifice are not clearly related in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, but wore probably in accordance 
with those which find expression in the Rig-Veda. 

A number of priests, either Brdhmans, or the pro-Tho place of m- 
decessors of Brdhmans, marked out tho spot for 
sacrifice, and strewed tho place with the sacred kusa 
grass, and kindled the sacrificial fire, singing the old 
incantations which had been lianded down to them 
by their fathers from times primeval. They next 
presented tho Iloma in sacrificial ladles, and poured 
it upon the flame with much eliaunting of Vedic 
hymns, anti performance of mystic rites; and doubt¬ 
less they invoked Agni, the deity of fire, to lick up ImoniUoue> to 
their simple oblations, and carry them in the ascend¬ 
ing flame to tho bright gods on high. Then animals ^^f tho 
may have been sacrificed, and their flesh cooked 
upon the fire, wliilst vast quantities of other food 
wore prepared, partly as offerings to the gods, and 
partly as provisions for the assembly. But before invocatjonstn 

Ti l* 1 Intira »ud all 

the worshippers sat down to tho feast, the deities of 
the Vedas, with Indra at their head, would be in- 


Yoked in passionate strains to descend from their 
resplendent abodes, and to come and sit down upon 
tho sacred grass, and partake of tho choice viands 
which had been prepared for their acceptance; and 
especially to drink up the milk, tho curds, tho ghee, 
tjie sugar, and the grateful and exhilarating juice of 
the doma. 

The so-called Rajas who really attended thoSSS^thT 
Rajasfiya were in all probability a rude company of 
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half-nakod warriors, wbofeastcd boisterously beneath 
the sliade of trees. Their conversation was Very 
likely confined to their domestic relations, such as 
the state of their health, the condition of their ' 
families, the exploits of their sons, and the marriages 
of their daughters; or to their domestic circum¬ 
stances, such as herds of cattle, harvests of grain, 
and feats of arms against robbers and wild boasts. 
Their highest ideas were probably simple concep¬ 
tions of the gods who sent light, heat, and rain; 
who gave long life, abundance of children, prolific 
cattle,^nd brii^fiming hUrvests, and who occasionally 
manifested^thoir wrath in lightning and thunder, in 
devastating tempests and destroying floods. Such, 
in all probability, was the general character of the 
festive multitude who sat down upon the grass at 
the great feast to eat and drink vigorously to the 
honour and glory of the now Raja. 

But tljo simple details of such a primitive gathor- 
ing, grateful as they would have proved to a student 
of human nature, could scarcely hav’e satisfied the 
aspirations of the later Brahmanical bards, or the 
pre-concoived ideas of the audiences before whom 
they recited the ancient story. Tho age when the 
Mahd Bhdrata assumed its present form was a period 
of Brahmanical ascendancy. The divinity of the 
Brdhman caste was powerfully enforced and im¬ 
plicitly believed; and those ancient sages who had 
rendered themselves famous by tbeir wisdom and 
fabled austerities, were reverenced as gods. At the 
same time the Courts of the Hindii Rajas who ac¬ 
knowledged the spiritual supremacy of the Bndi- 
manical hierarchy, were a blaze of Oriental splendour 
and luxury. Tho Rajas themselves never appeared 
before their subjects, unless arrayed in royal vest- 
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iTicnts of cloth of gold and colours, adorned with a history op 
prolusion of jewels, and surrounded on all sides by pam \i. 
the glittering insignia of Hindii royalty. In other 
words, an ago of ecclesiastical power and rogal magni- 
ficonco liad succeeded to the simple patriarchal rule 
which prevailed in the Vedic period. Under such 
circumstances as these, the bards and eulogists, who 
chaunted the ancient story before the later Rajas, 
could scarcely have related the primitive details of 
olden time in which Princesses mUked tlie cows, and 


Princes tilled the land. On tlie other hand, every 
exaggeration and embellishment which was intro¬ 
duced would add to the attraction of the legend, for 
they would redound to tlio greatness and gi andcur of 
the llindii heroes of olden time, the fiitbers of the 


very men who wore drinking in the story, ^i’he 
temptations which led the Brahmanical compilers to 
exalt their ancient sagos in the eyes of a latpr genera- tutMiwidioihe 

o “it * *“*c'®°* sages. 

tion wore even stronger; for the fabled respect paid 
to the sages by the ancient Rajas furnished bright 
examples for later Rajas to follow; and certainly tlio 
assertion that Krishna washed the feet of tho Bnili- 
muns is the highest glorification which could bo con-'iSSiSiTtefoot 
coivod by tho Hindus. 

Tho death of SisupAla, which forms a third section a.) The death of 
of the legend of tho Rajasiiya, belongs tb one ot that 
series of traditions respecting Krishna which aro so 
fretpiently found interlaced with tho history of the uje wn- 
PAndavas. The tradition is apparently authentic in 
itself, and only demands consideration because it 
seems to have b(5en grafted on another authentic 
tradition with which it has no real connection. Tho 
story is aa follows i — 

Now the custom was at tlio beginning of a RajasAya to ^ 
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histoey of declare "who was the greatest aad strongest of all the Kajas 
there assembled, in order that the Argha might be given to 

--him; and BMshma, as ruler of the feast, declared that the 

to honour was duo to Krishna, who was the greatest anti 

Wrath of Sisu- strongest of them all. But Sisupdla, the Eaja of Chedi, was 
exceedingly wroth with Krishna, for when he was betrothed 
to the beautiful Bukmini, Krishna had carried her away and 
Gtttieni uproar, made her his own wife. So Sisupdla arose and threw the 
whole assembly into an uproar, and he said with a loud 
voice:—If the honour be due to age, it should have been 
given to Vasudevaj if it be duo to him who has the greatest 
Eaj, it should have bee:^ ’given to Baja Drapadaj if it bo 
duo to the youth of loftiest mind, it should have been given 
to Baja Duryodhana ; if it be due to the greatest preceptor, 
it should have been given to Drona; and if it be duo to the 
greatest saint, it should have been given to Vydsa: But 
shame be upon this assembly, who hath given that honour 
to a cowherd, who was the murderer of his own Baja.^' 
sisu- Having thus spoken, Sisupdla and his friends who were 
the with him made a great tumult, yudhishthira and Bhishma 
then reasoned with Sisupdla, but he would not heed their 
* words, and* drew his sword, and threatened to slay all the 
guests and spoil the sacrifice. Yudhishthira and his brethren 
then rose to fight against Sisupdla, but Bhishma withheld 
them; and Sisupdla in his rage abused Bhishma and Krishna 
in such opprobrious terms that the whole assembly were 
alarmed. At last Krishna said:—“ I have hitherto restrained 
my hand, because this man is my own kinsman, but 1 can 
h«K*^he words no longer.^* And thus speaking ho 

whirled his chakra furiously at Sisupdla, and severed his 
head from his body; and Sisupdla fell dead upon the ground, 
and his sons carried away his body and burnt it upon the 
Bajasdraof ftmeral pile. Thus Krishna saved the Bajasdya of Tadkish- 
thira by the slaughter of Sisupdla; for had Baja Tudhish- 
thira been set at defiance by a Baja who had not beOn 0on> 
„ quered, the Bajasdya would have been imperfect anil'bif no 
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The foregoing story turns upon the preseuWon 
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of the Argha to the greatest Chieftain present at the histobt op 
Rajasiiya ; the Argha being a.respectful gift, such as pisi xl 
fruit and flowers, or milk and honey, which the Natureortho 
*Hindds are still accustomed to offer to an idol, or to 
a Brdhman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 

The legend is at variance with the mythic account 
of the pavilions from which the Rajas are said to 
have beheld the sacrifice; but this contradiction can- paviUoDB. 
not be said to prove anything, as it is derived from 
a mythical source. A stronger suspicion arises from tL 

the fact that the story is perfectly in accordance with 
the traditionary accounts of the assemblies of the tMone wfrr- 
Yddavas, but has no parallel in the traditionary ac- 
counts of the councils of the Kshatriyas of the royal 
house of Bhdrata, which indeed are generally cha¬ 
racterized by an observance of order and law. Then Jh? 


again no trace of such custom, as that of presenting theanci^nt^^ 
the Argha to the most distinguished Chieftain at such 
an assembly, appears in the ancient ritual of the 
Rajasdya, as preserved in the Aitareya Bralimanam, 

On the contrary, the Rajasdya was a ceremony ex¬ 
pressive of the superiority of the Raja who performed 
the sacrifice; whilst the. custom of offering the Argha the 
as a token of respect or act of worship belonged to period, 
the Buddhist period, and was essentially a form of 
worship antagonistic to that of sacrifice. That 
Sisupdla was killed at some festival of the Yddavas 
is by no moans unlikely, and more than one such 
tragedy will be noticed hereafter in the traditionary 
history of Krishna; and the only question that re-^oJcKond,* 

^ ^ • Twgious i&jrtlip 

mains is the reason why the Brahmanical compilers 
grafted such a barbarous incident upon the traditions Sd SM?* 

1* rr 1 . . thewOThlpof 

01 the Ejshatriyas. 

•f ^ inhUTWtlm^ 

The whole legend, however, as it appears in the 
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Malid Btdrata, is loavenod with references to the di¬ 
vine nature of Krishna, as an incarnation of Vishnu; 
whilst Sisupdla is said to have been bom with three 
eyes, a fable which at once converts him into a 
rdlirosentative or incarnation of Siva. For a long 
period the opposition of the worship of Vishnu to the 
worship of Siva desolated India with persecutions 
and civil wars; and the ancient legend has been 
converted into a myth to indicate both the opposition 
of the two deities, and the superior might of Vishnu. 
The Argha was a token of worship. By denouncing 
the presentation of the Argha to B^ishna, Sisupdla 
virtually denounced the worship of Vishnu; and his 
extraordinary death is thus treated as a manifestation 
of the divine wrath of Krishna, as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, of whom the chakra is a distinguished 
symbol.® 

The je(ilous wrath of Duryodhana fomis the con¬ 
clusion of the story of the Rajasiiya; but whilst the 
envy of the Kaurava Cliieftain at beholding the suc¬ 
cess of his rival kinsmen is perfectly intelligible, his 
anger is said to have been excited by circumstances 
which can only be regarded as fictions of a later age. 
This conclusion will at once be obvious from the 
story, which is as follows:— 

When the sacrifice had been fully accomplished, Duryod¬ 
hana entered the place where it had been performed, and 
saw veiy many beautiful things that he had never beheld in 
his own Eaj at Hastindpur. Amongst other wonders was a 

B Tho cliakra, or sharp-edged quoit, was the poculiar weapon of Vishnu, and 
is iuTonably placed in one of his four hands. At a subsequent period the chakra 
was convert^ into the prajrer-whoel of the Buddhists. Tho suijeot however be¬ 
longs more directly to the history of the religion of the Hindds, under whioh head 
it will be considered in a future volume. 
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square made of black crystal, wliich appeared to the eye of histobt op 
Duryodhana to bo clear water; and as he stood on the mar- 

gin ho began to draw up his garments lest they should be —- 

gwutted, and then throwing them off he plunged in to bathe, 
and was struck violently on the head against the crys1|J. 

Then ho was very much ashamed and left that place imme¬ 
diately; and coming to a lake of clear water, ho thought it Mistakes »ii*a 
was black crystal and boldly walked into it, and would have for one of 
been drowned had he not been dragged out by the servants 
of Kaja Yudhishthira. Then the servants brought him new 
clothc'^, and ho walked very warily; and the four brethren i’<uwiavas. 
of Yudhishthira saw him, and began to laugh at his walking. 

Jhiiyodhana was then very wroth,•but ho would not look at 
them, and he said nolhing to them, and he sought to corao 
away fi-om that place; and it so happened that ho tried to 
go out at a false door, and struck his head very violently in door, 
trying to pass quickly through it. After this he found his 
way out of tho palaco and returned to the city of Has- 
tindpur, and told his father, tho Mahdiaja, all that had 
occurred. 

Tho foregoing 
hctioii borrowed 
lh)iu tho Koran 
, of tho MumuU 

bcen borrowed from tho Mussulmans. A legend is 
preserved in tho Koran that when tho Queen of 
Sheba paid a visit to Solomon, she was conducted 
by the Hebrew King into a room floored with glass, 
upon which she thought that tho glass was water 
and lifted up her robe.® That tho early colonists at 
Indra-prastha shotdd have arrived at such a high 
pitch of art as tho story would seem to imply ap- 


It is somewhat singular that tho foregoing story 
is not only a fiction of a later age, but scein's to have 


• Koran, chap, xxvii. StiUt iramUttion. According to Arab comnicntatora 
the legs of tho Queen of Shoba wore covered with hair like those of nn ass; and 
8ol<«tnon was anxious to prove tho fact by ocular demonstration. Subeec^nenUy 
the Qu^ is said to have renounced idolatry, and to have professed Islam, and 
Solomon thought of marrying her, but would not do so until tho hail had boon re* 
moved. See Sale’s notes on the passage. 
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His^T o* pears wholly incrodiblo; but that the uuscrupulous 
Pax li. compilers should have borrowed the idea from the 
p^wjityof early Mussulmans is by no means unlikely; although 
it is possible that the fable might naturally arise in 
SottToe. tlfB mind of any imaginative people on first behold¬ 
ing a commodity like glass, which bears so strong a 
resemblance to solid water. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GAMBLING MATCH AT HASTINAPUR. 


The celebration of the Rajasxiya had raised the histoey of 
fortunes of the Pdndavas to the height of human 
prosperity; and at this point the universal concep- ^he avenging 
tion of an avenging Nemesis, that humbles the proud 
and casts down the miglity, finds full expression in 
the Hindu Epic. The grandeur of the Rajasiiya, umyodhana, 
and the sovereignly which it involved, excited the 
jealousy of Duryodhana, and revived the old fcudCS'^sai. 
between the Kauravas and Pdndavas. Duiyodhana 
plotted witli his brother DuhsAsana anddfis uncle 
Silkuni, how they might dispossess the Pandavas of 
their newly acquired territory; and at length they 
determined to invite their kinsmen to a gambling g^*^^^™*** 
match, and seek by underhand means to deprive 
Yudhishthira of his Raj. 

The specialities of Hindu gambling* are worthy Gwnbuiwtho 
of some attention. The passion for play, which has 
over been the vice of warriors in times of peace, be¬ 
comes a madness amidst the lassitude of a tropical 


clime; and more than one Hindii legend has been 
preserved of Rajas playing together for days, until 


tho wretched loser has been deprived of everything 
he possessed and reduced to the condition of an exile 
or a slave. But gambling amongst the Hindus does 
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HisTOBY OF not appear to have been altogether dependent upon 
chance. The ancient Hindi! dice, known by the 
Ancient game of nauio of coupun, are almost precisely similar to the 
cubm dice. modern dice, being cubic balls thrown out of a box f 
but the practice of loading is plainly alluded to, and 
some skill seems to have been occasionally exorcised 
Modern pune of in the rattling of the dice box. In the more modern 
loiigdko. game, 

cubic, but oblong; and they are thrown from the 
hand, either direct upon the ground, or against a 
post or board, which p^ill break the fall, and render 
the result more a matter of chance. It would, how¬ 
ever, appear from the Mahd Bhdrata that Yudhish- 
thira was invited to a game at coupun. 

The legend of the groat gambling match at 
Ilastindpur may now be related as follows:— 

And it camo to pass that Buiyodhana was very joalons 

of tho Kajaj^dya that his cousin Yndhishthira had perfonued; 

and ho desired in his heart to destroy tho I'dndavas and 

Unwmpulottg frain possossion of their Rai. Now Saknni was tho brother 

thenuftomai of (juudhari, who was tho motlier of tlic Kauravas : and ho 
utideofDuf- . . 

yodiuinfc was voiy skilful ill tlirowing dice, and in playing with dice 
that wore loaded; insomuch that whenever he played ho 
always won the game. So Duryodhana plotted with his 
* uncle, that Yndhishthira should be invited to a match at 

gambling, and that Sakuni should challenge him to a game, 
and win all hi! wealth and lands. 

Duiyodhana After this tho wickod Duryodhana proposed to his father, 

nWiVMlaontlie i r » 

Maharaja, that they should have a great gambling match 
iingmatS™*^ at Hastiudpur, and that Yndhishthira and his brethren 
should be invited to tho festival. And the Mahdraja was 
glad in his heart that his sons should be friendly with the 
sons of his deceased brother Pdndu; and ho sent his younger 
7h^nviteto”to Vidura, to tho city of Indra-praatha to invite the 

judra-prastba. >Vmdava8 to tho gamo. And Vidura wont his way to the 
* city of tho Pdndavas, and was received by thorn with every 


IjPffpndary ac- 
ouUnt of tilt' 
gambluiK match 
at llastuiApur, 


known by the name of pasha, tho dice are not 
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sign of attention and respect. And Yndliishthira inquired histouy op 
whetker his kinsfolk and friends at Hastindpur were all well 
in health, and Vidura replied, “ They are all woll.” Then 
tV'idura said to the Pdndaviis;—“ Your uncle, tho Mahdrnja, is 
about to give a great feast, and ho has sent me to invite you 
aud your mother, and your joint wife, to come to his city, 
and there will bo a groat match at dice-playing.” When Eoiuctancpof 
Yudliishthira hoard these words, he was troubled in mind, 
for he knew that gaming was a frequent catisc of strife, and 
that he was in no way skilful in throwing tho dice j and ho 
likewise knew that Sakuni was dwelling at Hastindpur, and 
that ho was a famous gambler. But Yudhishtliira romem- HU^ii^tion 
bored that the invitation of tho Mahdraia was equal to the MaJi&rajaand 

accept a cluu- 

command of a father, and that no true Kshatriya could re- 
fuse a challenge either to war or play. So Yudhishthira 
accepted the invitation, and gave cominaudmont that on tho 
appointed day*, his brethren, and their mother, and their 
joint wife should accompany him to the city of Rastin^pur, 

When tho day arrived for the departure of tho Pdndavas, Thor^daw 

•' ^ ^ ^ proceed to Has- 

thoy took their mother Kunti, and their joint wife Draupadi, 
and journeyed from Indra-prastha to the city of PCSibtindpur. 

And when thoy entered tho city they first paid a visit of Pay v^ita of 

, nr 1 / • 11 1* 11' • • cereuiowyto 

respect to the Maharaja; and they round him sitting amongst MidiAm^Phri* 
his Chieftains; and the ancient.Bhishma, and the preceptor UieRamGaad- 
Drona, and Kama, who was tho friend of Ruryodhana, and 
many others were sitting there also. And when tho Pan¬ 
da vas had done reverence to the Maharaja, and respectfully 
saluted all present, they paid a visit to their aunt Gdndhilri, 
and did her reverence bkewise. And after thoy had done 

, Wives of tho 

this, their mother and joint wife entered the probcnce of 
GdndhAri, and respectfully saluted her; and the wives of the jtwiwofUrau- 
Kauravas came in and were mode known to Kunti and 
Draupadi. And the wives of tho Kauravas were much sur¬ 
prised when they beheld the beauty and fine raimoqt of 
Draupadi; aud they were very jealous of their kinswoman. 

And when all their visits had been paid, tho Pdndavas ThePindam 
retired with their wife and mother to tho quarters which had quartew wfd ra- 

^ ceive th« vinits 

been prepared for them, and when it was evening they 
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msTOBY OTt received tlie visits of all their friends who were dwelling at 
Hastindpur. 

FABX XL * ,, - - 

- Now on the morrow the gambling match was to be 

SmbiSmaSh. played; so when the morning had come, the Pdndavas 
bathed and dressed, and left Draupadi in the lodging which 
had been preparedrfor her, and wont their way to the palace. 
And tho Pdndavas again paid their respects to their uncle 
the Mahdraja, and were then conducted to the pavilion where 
tho play was to be; and Duryodh.ina wont with thojn, 
together with all his brethren, and all the Chieftains of tho 
Saiiuni rhfti- royal liouse. And when tho assembly had all taken their 
th’^tJapame seats, Sakuiii said to Yudhishthira:—“ The ground here has 
all been prepared, and the dice are all ready: Come now, 1 


Thp FftiidtiTM 
oonduotiMl to 
tho pavilion. 


Yudhishthira 
requiros that 
Sakunt should 
play fur. 


pray you, and play a gamo.*^ But Yudhishthira was dis- 

inchned, and replied:—I will not play excepting upon fair 

terms; but if you will pledge yourself to throw without 

aHifice or deceit, T will accept your dudleligo.” fcsakuni 

TauntofSakuiiL said:—“ If you are so fearful of losing, you had bettor not 

Yudhishthira In play at all.” At these words Yudliislithira was wroth, and 
hw wrath -r i n • 

replied:—“ I have no fear either in play or war; but let mo 
know with"whom I am to play, and who is to jiay mo if I 
win.” So Duryodhana came forward and said:—“ 1 am tho 
man with whom yon are to play, and I shall lay any stakes 
against yonr stakes; but my miele Sakuni will throw the 
dice for mo.” Them Yudliishtliira said ;—“ What manner 
of game is this, where one man throws and another lays tho 
stakes ? ” Nevertheless ho accepted tho challenge, and ho 
and Sakuiii began to play. 


ctfpks the dud* 
Icnge. 


Dui^odhajna 
proposes to lay 
the 

whilst Sakuui 
plays, 

Yudhishthira 
protests, but 
plays. 


pictuwof tho At this point in the narrative it may be desirable 
pavilion, to pause, and endeavour to obtain a picture of the 
scone. The so-called pavilion was probably a tem¬ 
porary booth constructed of bamboos and interlaced 
with basket-work; and very likely'it was decorated 
with flowers and leaves after tho Hindd fashion, and 
hung with fruits, such as cocoa-nuts, mangoes, plan¬ 
tains, and maize. The Chieftains present seem to 
have sat upon the ground, and watched tho game. 
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Tho stakes may have been pieces of gold or silver, or history o# 
cattle, or lands; although, according to the legend- pm «. 
ary account which follows, they included articles of 
^ far more extravagant and imaginative character. 

With these passing remarks, the tradition of this 
memorable game may be resumed as follows.:— 

So Yadliishiliira and Sakimi sat down to play, and what- Tin* sum'utioti 

* of 

over Yudhishthira laid as stakes, Duryociiiana laid some¬ 
thing of equal value; but Yudhishthira lost every gtime. 

Ho first lost a very beautiful pearl; next a thousand bags, ® 
each containing a thousand pieces of gold; next a piece of 
gold so pure that it was as soft as wax; next a chariot set 
with jewels, and hung all round with golden bells; next a 
thousand war elephants with golden howdahs set with 
diamonds ; next a lakh of slaves all dressed in good gar¬ 
ments ; next it lakh of beautiful slave girls, adorned from 
liead to foot with goldi'ii ornaments; next all the remainder 
of his goods : next all his cattle ; and then the whole of 
his Raj, excepting only tho lands which had been granted 
to the Brdhraans.^ * • BnUiiuans. 

Now when Yudhishtliira had lost his Raj, the Chieftains 
present in tho pavilion were of opinion that ho should ceqpe 
to play, but he would not listen to their words, but per¬ 
sisted in tho game. And ho staked all the jewels belonging 
to his brothers, and he lost them; and hO staked his two 
younger brothers, one after the other, and he lost them; •"**•***• 
and ho then staked Arjuna, and Bhfma, and finally himself, 
and he lost every game. Then Sakuui said to him:— 

You have done a bad act, Yudhishthira, in gaming away 

‘ A lakh is B hundred thousand, and a crore is a himdred lakhs, or ten nnl- 
lions. The IIind6 term might therefore liavo hcen converted into English numer¬ 
als, only that it does not seem certain that the bards meant precisely a hundred 
thousand Slavic, but only a very large nember. 

The exceptional clause in favour of the Brkhmans is very siguifleant. When 
the tittle settlement at Indra-prostha had been swelled by tlie iiuagination of the 
later bards into an extensive Raj, tho thought may have entered the minds of the 
Brahmanical compilers that in losing the tiaj, tho Bihitmans might have lost those 
free lands, known as inams or jagheerb, which are frequently granted by pious 
Rajas for tho suhsistcnco of Brhhmans. Hence the insettiun of tho cla'iso. 
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nisTORT OP yourself, and becoming a slave: But now stake your wife 
Draupadf, and if you win the game you will again be free/' 

-And Yudhishtbira answered and said:—I will stake 

u^osnraa ])j.aupa^{P> And all assembled were greatly troubled 
eiderChw^taiS and thougbt evil of Yudhishtbira ; and %ia uncle Vidura 
Kfturavaa. put his hand to his head and fainted away, whilst Bbfshma 
and Drona turned deadly pale, and many of the company 
were very sorrowful j but Duryodhana and his brother 
Dubsasana, and some others of the Kauravas, were glad in 
their hearts, and plainly manifested their joy. Then 
Sakuni threw the dice, and won Draupadf for Duryodhana. 

Then all in that assembly were in groat consternation, 
and the Chieftains gazed upon one another without speak¬ 
ing a word. And Duryodhana said to his uncle Vidura 
** Go now and bring Draupadi hither, and bid her sweep 
Vidura protests, rooms.^^ But ViduFd Cried out against him with a loud 
voice, and said :—“ What wickedness is this ? Will you 
order a woman who is of noble birth, and the wife of your 
own kinsman, to become a household slave ? How can you 
vex your brethren thus ? But Draupadi has not become 
your slave; for Yudhishtbira lost himself before he staked 
his wife, and having first become a slave, he could no 
longer have power to stake Draupadi.^'’ Vidura then 
turned to the assembly and said:—^'Tako no heed to the 
words of Duryodhana, for he has lost his senses this day.’^ 
Duryodhana then said:—“A curse bo upon this Vidura, 
who will do nothing that I desire him.*’ 

After this Duryodhana called ono of his servants, and 
desired him tQ go to the lodgings of the Pdndavas, and bring 
Draupadi into the pavilion. And the man departed out, 
and went to the lodgings of the Pdndavas, and entered the 
presence of Draupadi, and said to her:—^^^Eaja Yudhishtbira 
has played you away, and you have become the slave of 
Eaja Duryodhana: So come now and do your duty like his 
other slave girls.*’ And Draupadi was astonished at these 
words, and exceedingly wroth, and she replied:—“Whoso 
slave was I that I could be gambled away ? And who is 
such a senseless fool as to gamble away his own wife?** 


Tndhishthira 

loww. 

GeneraLcon. 

Bterastion. 


Diiiyc 
fr'iidb fur Dnm< 
padt to sweep 
tiic rooms. 


and unresthat 
Draup^ was 
iiotlost,a8Yud< 
hiththira was a 
slave when ho 
staked her. 


Doiyodhana 
8 en<M hi8 ser¬ 
vant to bring 
Diaupadi to the 
pavilion. 
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The servant: said:— “ Eaja Yudhishthira has lost himself, history otf 
and his four brothers, and yo^ also, to flaja Duryodhana, 
and you cannot make any objection : Arise, therefore, and 
•go to the house ^ the Raja! ” Then Draupadi cried out: 

—Go you now and inquire whether Raja Yudhishthira 
lost mo first or himself first; for if he played away himself 
first, he could not stake me.” So the man returned to the 
assembly, and put the question to Yudhishthira; but Yud- 
hishthira hung down his head with shame, and answered 
not a word. 

Then Duryodhana was filled with wrath, and he cried out Duiyodhana 

w fiKiHus fkis 

to his servant;—What waste o^ words is this ? Go you 
and bring Draupadi hither, that if she has aught to say, she 
may say it in the presence of us all.” And the man essayed 
to go, but he beheld the wrathful countenance of Bhima, 
and he was sore afraid, and he refused to pfo, and remained The servant 

’ o ^ refuses to go. 

whore he was. Then Duryodhana sent his brother Duhsii- Dnhsssanft goes 

, . to bring Urau. 

Sana j and Duhsasana went his way to the lodgings of Drau- padi. 
padi and said:—“Rjija Yudliishthira has lost you in play 
to Raja ‘Duryodhana, and he has sent for you: Sp arise now, 
aiid wait upon him according to his commands; and if you 
have anything to say, you can say it in the presence of tho 
assembly.” Draupadi replied;—Tho death of tho KdTu- 
ravas is not far distant, since thoy can do such deeds as 
fhese.” And she rose up in great trepidation and set out, 
but when she came near to the palace of tho Mahdraja, she 
turned aside from the pavilion where tho Chieftains were 
assembled, and ran away with all speed towards the apart¬ 
ments of the women. And Duhsdsana hastened after her, 
and seized her by her hair, which was very dark and long, tatoth^viUon 
and dragged her by main force into the pavilion before all 
tho Chieftains. And she cried out;—“ Take your hands 
from off me ! ” But Duhsdsana heeded not her words, and 
saidYou are now a slave girl, and slave girls cannot 
complain of being touched by the hands of men.” 

When the Chieftains thus beheld Draupadi, they hung ciu JSm paw- 
down their heads from shame; and Draupadi called upon Epadi vaii^iy 
the eldors amongst %m, such as Bhlshma and Drona, to ffllSfund 

iitona. 
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HiSTOBT OF acquaint her whether or no Baja Yudhishthira had g^ed 
himself bofote ho had staked her j but they likewise 
-i— hold down their heads and answered not a word. Then she 

cast her eye upon the Pdndavas, and her gJi^noo was like the' 

stabbing of a thousand daggers, but they moved not hand 
or foot to help her; for when Bhima would have steppe^ 
forward to deliver her from the hands of Dulisdsana, Yud- 


The P&ridavas 
forbuW^n by 
Yudhishthura to 
interfpro. 


hishthira commanded him to forbear, and both ho and 
the younger Pdndavas were obliged to obey the commands 
of their older brother. And when Duhbdsana saw that 


Draupadi looked towards the Pdndavas, he took her by the 
TOitilJruap^’i hand, and drew her anoth. *r way, saying :—“ Why, 0 slave, 
*^mb*y turning jour eyes about you ? ” And when Kama 

and Sakiini heard Duhsdsana calling her a slave, they cried 
out:—Well said ! well said! ” 


Draupadi's 
solemn appeal 
to the Chief* 
tains. 


Gross oiitns^ 
rommitted by 
]>uht>dMMia 
and Duryod* 
haua. 


Tlicn JDraupadi wept very bitterly, and appealed to all 
the assembly, saying;—“ All of you have wives and childreu 
of your own, and will you permit me to be treated thus ? I 
ask you one question, and I pray you to answer it.*' Duh¬ 
sdsana then broke in and spoke foul language to her, and 
used her rudely, so that her veil camo off in his hands. 
And Bhlnta could restrain his wrath no longer, and spoke 
vehemently to Yudhishthira; and Arjana reproved him for 
his anger against liis elder brother, but Bhima answered^ 
“ I will thrust ray hands into the firo before these wretches 
shall treat my wife in this maimer before my eyes.” Then 


Duryodhaiia said to Draupadi:—Como now, I pray yon, 
Buinia’8 fearful and sit upon my thigh! ^’ And BMma gnashed his teeth, 
and cried out with a loud voice :—Hear my vow tliia day 1 
If for this deed I do not break the thigh of Duryodhana, 
and di'ink the blood of Duhsdsana, I am not the son of 


Kunti!” 


Sudden appear- Meanwhile the Chieftain Vidura had left the assembly, 
MabArajainthe and told tho blind Mahdraja Dhritardshtra all that had taken 
The Mah&nja plac© that day; and tho Mahdraja ordered his servants to lead 
wd him into tho pavilion where all tho Chieftains were gathered 
wUh hpr^aaT* together. And all present wore silent when they saw the 
bwi^o indm- Maharaja said to Draupadi " 0 daughter, 
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my Boua have done evil to you this day: But go now, you histoey'ot? 

and ‘your husbands, to your own Thij, |ind remember not 

what has occurred, and lot the memory of this day be blotted- 

I out) for ever/* the Ftiiidavas made haste with their wife 

Draupadl, and departed out of the city of Hastindpur. 

Then Buryodhana was exceedingly wroth, and he said to 
his father:—0 Mahiiraja, is it not a saying that when 
your enemy hath fallen down, he should be annihilated 
without a war ? And now' that we had thrown the Pandavas 
to the earth, and had taken possession of all their wealth, 
you have restored them all their strength, and permitted 
them to depart with anger in their hearts j and now they 
will prepare to make war that they may rewengo themselves 
upon us for all that has been done, and they will return 
within a short while and slay us all; Give us leave then, I !‘ropo9<« tJu* n.. 

, , , ,, CttlloftheP^n- 

pi’ay you, to play another ffamo with these l^mdavas, and let davas. and wt- 

.1 1 . r / . /. , 1 tlenientoftho 

the side which loses ffo into exile for twelve years: for thus dispute hy 

° ^ anuthur gauio. 

and thus only can a war bo prevented betiveen ourselves 

and th<^ IVmdavas.^' And the Mahfiraja gTanted the request 
of his son, and messtmgers were sent to bring back the 
brethren ; and the Pandavas obeyed the commaifds of their uptumortho 
uncle, and returned to his presence; and it was qgreed upon 
that Yudhishthira should play one game more with Sakuni, Tbo winnow to 
and that if Yudhishthira won, the Kauravas wore to go into tiroUn^and^t^ 
" exile, and that if Sakiini won, the Pandaviis were to go into exiie^for^dv^ 
exile j and the exile was to be for twelve years, and one year ai^^one yt-arui, 
more; and during that thirteenth year those who were in 
exile wore to dwell in any city they pleased, but to keep 
themselves so concealed that the others should never discover 
them; and if the others did discover them before the thir¬ 
teenth year was over, then those who were in exile were to 
continue so for another thirteen years. So they sat down 
again to play, and Sakuni had a set of cheating dice as yuShWithim 

"X n T •a' 1_ At_ 1 11_ l086S tbo 

DGiore, and with them he won the game. 

When Dohsisana saw that Sakuni had won the game, Joyof])tths&* 
he danced about for joy; and he cried out :~"Now is estab¬ 
lished the Raj of Duryodhana.” But Bhima said:—Be not Wrath of bm- 
elated with joy,;^but remember my words: ^flie day will come 
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when I will drink your blood, or I am not tbe son of 
Kunti.^* And tho Pdudavas, seeing that they bad lost, threw 
oflf their garments and put on deer-skins, and prepared to 
depart into the forest with their wife and Inother, and their ( 
priest Dhaumya j but Vidara said to Yudhishthira;—“ Your 
mother is old and unfitted to travel, so leave her under my 
care j ” and tho Pdndavas did so. And the brethren wont 
out from the assembly hanging down their heads with 
shame, and covering their faces ^ith their garments; but 
Bhiroa threw out his long arms and looked at the Kauravas 
furiously, and Draupadi spread her long black hair over 
her face and wept bitterly. And Draupadi vowed a vow, 
saying:—“ My hair shall Remain dishevelled from this day, 
until Bhiraa shall have slain Duhsdsana and drank his blood; 
and then he shall tie up my hair again wrhilst his hands are 
dripping with tho blood of Dnhsdsana.*^ 

The foregoing tradition of the gambling mate-h 
at Hastindpur is not jierhaps so horrible as the fic¬ 
tions of Bhima’s encounters with the Asuras, but it 
appeals far more strongly to the feelings; and but 
for the 4.epraved element involved in the idea of 
polyandry, would form one of tlie most attractive 
legends in tho Mahd BhArata, Throughout the nar¬ 
rative there is a truthfulness to human nature, and a 
truthfulness to that particular phase of human na- 
tufe, whifdi is prominently manifested by a high- 
minded race, in its primitive stage of civilization. 
The real interest of the story begins from the mo¬ 
ment that Draupadi was lost. As regards the truth 
of this incident there can be little doubt. Amongst 
the ancient Kshatriyas, where women were chiefly 
prized on sensual grounds, such stakes were evidently 
recognized. Draupadi herself, although shocked at 
the result, was by no means unfamiliar with the 
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idea.* She protested, not on any ground of sentiment histoby of 
or matrimonial obligation, but solely on a technical pJSYi. 
point of law; and even after she had been dragged ' 

4)y the hair into the pavilion, and when she appealed 
to the Chieftains, in consideration of their own wives 
and children, to protect her from outrage, she still 
only asked for an answer to her question:—“ Had 
Yudhishthira become a slave before he staked his 
wife upon the last game?” As to the treatment 
which she subsequently received, it was simply an 
assertion of the right of ownership which Duryod- 
hana claimed over the wife of his kinsmen.* 

The most sensational scene in the narrative 
the sudden appearance of the blind Maharaja, at the 
critical moment when Draupadt had received the 
worst affront, and Bhfraa had uttered his terrible 
vow of revenge. It is easy to conceive that, but for 
this event, swords would have been drawn, and the 
gambling pavilion would have been a scene of blood- 


* European traditions of gambling are by no moans free from scandals ^ a 
similar character, although they were invariably regarded as secret. There is a 
horrible story of a ganibhsr playing away his wife in Mr Ainsworth's romance of 
“ Old St Paul’s,” which is apparently based upon some tradition of the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth century the ladies became gamblers, and not unfre* 
quentfy paid their debts at the sacrifice of their honour. See Massey’s Sistory 
oj England, Vol. II. 

s An extraordinary interpolation in this portion of the narrative is worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it affords a striking illustration of the reckless spirit in which 
the Brahmanical **arrangers” grafted their absurd inventions upon the authentio 
legend. Buhsksana is said to have tried to strip Draupadi in the presence of the 
assembly, but she prayed to Krishna, and the god miraculously interposed in her 
behalf, by so multiplying the number of her under garments, that as fast as Duh< 
s&sana removed one, another appeared in its room. At a subsequent period in the 
poem, when Krishna was acting as a mortal hero, and a friend to the Pfindavns, 
Draupadi took occasion to thank him for the services he had rendered her in 
clothing her at sneh a perilous time. The incident is rendered more enrious by 
the circumstance that the early fame of Krishna rested upon an exploit of the very 
opposite character, namely, his having carried away the clothes of the davfghteri 
of tho cowherds while they were bathing. 
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aliod. But iu a moment all was hushed. The au¬ 
thority of the Maharaja was paramount, and no one 
attempted to interpose when the Pdndavas left the 
place at his command. But when they had fiiirly* 
departed for their own city, Duryodliana remon¬ 
strated with his father warmly and effectually; and 
the arguments* which he urged are precisely those 
which would be urged in the present day by a Rdj- 
put Chieftain. The Pdndavas had received such an 
affront that it was impossible they should either for¬ 
give or forget. They .would be dishonoured for ever 
if they did not wipe out the insult with blood; and 
their revenge might prove fatal to the whole house 
of Bhdrata. There was no other way by which a 
deadly feud could be prevented than by one party 
or tho other going into exile, whilst tho other re¬ 
mained in possession of the entire Raj. 

The C9ncluding scene always forms an impressive 
picture in the mind of the Hindu. All is lost, and 
the PAndavas are doomed to years of exile. Duh- 
s^sana is dancing with joy at the thought that tho 
final game was won, whilst Bhfma is vowing to 
drink his blood, Yudhishthira and his four younger 
brothera are leaving the assembly, covering their 
faces with shame, whilst Bhfma is throwing out his 
long arms as* expressive of his rage. But the terrible 
figure of Draupadf, as she dishevels her long black 
hair, is the very impersonation of revenge; and a 
Hindu audience never fails to shudder at her fearful 


vow, that the straggling tresses shall never again, be 
tied up until the day when Bhfma shall have jftil- 
filled his vow, and shall then bind them up whilst 
his fingers are still dripping with the blood of 
Duhsdsana. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SECOND EXILE OP THE pXnDAVAS—THE TWELVE YEARS 

IN THE JUNGLE. 


The tradition of the second exile of the Pdn- history op 

• .It I 1 • i M i • INDIA. 


davas is naturally separated into two portions, vaet ii. 

namely I—* Tradition of the 

1st, The wanderings in the jungle during twelve jungle 

\ from tli 0 licsiion 

or the thirteenth 

2nd, The concealment in a city during the thir- 
teonth year. 

These two nan’atives are widely distinct in their 
origin and character. The story of the twelve 
years’ wanderings in the jungle comprises* some in¬ 
cidents which arc based upon authentic tradition'; 
but the legend of the concealment in a city during 
the thirteenth year, so far as the Pdndavas are con- 
corned, is a palpable fiction. These points will be 
fully proved and elucidated hereafter ^ but for the 
present it will be convenient to bear in mind the 
broad distinction. 

Besides this distinction, it should also be noticed Thoory that the 

• ^ twelve yCRTS of 

that there are certain indications in the story of the JSSS twdve 
twelve years’ wa^iderings which lead directly to the SSStfeSJi 
inference that the period of exile was not twelve 
years but twelve months. The incidents of jdbgle*J|j,^j{^^ 
life which can be referred to the authentic tr^ition 
are but few in number, and might easily have 
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HISTORY OP occurred within the space of a single year. On the 
pS'ii. other hand, the story is very largely interpolated 
with mythical details and legends, which are so 
• wildly supernatural in their character, that they 
may be safely treated as later interpolations. 

. Accordingly, it follows that either the terra of 
twelve years has been adopted for the purpose of 
affording sufficient time for the transactions to have 
taken place which arc recorded in tho myths; or 
that the myths have been introduced for the purpose 
of filling up the more lengthened period of exile. 
The hypothesis that the narrative of the thirteenth 
year is a later fiction confirms this view. The exile 
for twelve lunar months would not be equal to a 
solar year; and, therefore, it seems likely that this 
fiction of a thirteenth year originated in the idea 
that thirteen lunar months were necessary to tho 
completion of a solar year. 

The details of the legend of the twelve years’ 
exile are'tlius divisible into two classes, viz.— 

^ 1st, The Mythic. 

2nd, The Authentic. 

But before attempting to carry out this division, 
it inay be as well to glance at the general character 
of the legend; and this may, perhaps, be best 
gathered from the following narrative :— 

i^cndary And it Came to pass that the Pandavas, with their wife 

Bkfitchofthe iz i . . -rxn 

Braupadi, and their priest Dhanmya, wandered in the 
jungle. jungle for twelve years, and they fed on such game as the 
pjgrtngMto brethren shot on their way. And they made many pil¬ 
grimages to holy places, and fasted;*'*^ and bathed, and 
performed religious worship; and they met with many holy 
Brdhmans and sages who instructed them in pious acts, 
and beguiled them with stories of ancient times, and, 


Legend of the 
twelve years’ex< 
He. rartly * 
tnytnic and 
partly authen* 
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promised them that the day should come when they should histobt op 

be restored to the Kaj. Sometiines they came to verdant 

places covered* with flowers, where the trees were loaded --;-- 

, . - Changes Ui 

^with fruits, and many cuiious animals presented thern- Jungle scenery- 

selves ; but at other times violent winds arose and black- pest#. 

enod the sky with dust, and laid prostrate the largest trees, 

and then the rain would fall heavily, and the torrents would 

pour down from the mountains like rivers, and the roads 

would become so wi’etched that all the Pandavas, excepting 

Phima, would be unable to move, and the weary Draupadi 

would faint away; but then the giant Bhima would carry 

his fatigued brethren and his aflSicted wife upon his back 

and shoulders, and under his armS, and walk on as before. 


The general character of the mythical portions 
of tlie legend of the exile is indicated in the fore- 
going paragraph ; but in the present instance some 
more particular description is necessaiy, as the 
myths occupy a very largo space in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, and arc not wholly devoid of historical 
significance. It has already been seen thaf in addi- 
tion to the Brahmanical bearing of *tkc Mahd""^^'^' 
Bhdrata, there is an underlying effort throughdut 
the poem to ascribe a divine origin to the Pdndavas, 
and to associate them with the gods of the Hindds. 

In the story of their birth it is plainly asserted that 
Pdndu was not their real father, but that they were 
dii'ectly begotten by the gods; that Yudhishthira 
was the son of Dharma, that Bhfma was the son of 
Vdyu, and that Arjuna was the son of Indra, whilst 
Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of the two 
Aswins. Accordingly, in the legend of their twelve 
years* wanderings, a number of additional myths 
have been inserted to confirm this relationship and of 

association. These myths furnish a striking illus¬ 
tration of the wide difference between the mental 
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culture of the European and that of the Hindds. 
To the former they must appear chil^sh and un¬ 
meaning, but to the latter they arc highly attract¬ 
ive, for they serve to apiuse the dreamy and in¬ 
dolent intellect of the Hindd, whilst gratifying his 
religious instinct with the idea that lie is storing up 
ill his memory a rich stock of pious legends and 
divine mysteries. 

A few samples of these extraordinary myths may 
now be exhibited in a bare outline. On one occa¬ 
sion Yudhishthira was accosted by a divine being, 
who subsequently turned out to be his mythical 
fatlier Dlianna, or personified goodness. Dharma 
asked him a number of sphinx-like questions re¬ 
specting human life and Brdhnianism, all of wliicli 
wore answered by Yudhishthira in a spirit of Brah- 
nianical wisdom. Bhfma in liis turn met with 
Hanuman^ the monkey hero of the Udmdyana, who 
was mythically his own brother, as botli were the 
sons of Vdyu, or the wind. Bhfma, by virtue of his 
parentage, was proceeding along as swiftly ns the 
wind; so that the earth trembled at his velocity, 
the largest trees wore shaken to the ground, and 
one touch of his toe killed every lion, tiger, or wild 
elephant that sought to obstruct his passage. The 
attention of Hanuman was attracted by these mar¬ 
vels, and he obtained an interview with his mythical 
brother, by shrinking himself to the size of the 
smallest ape, whilst swelling out his tail to such an 
enormous bulk that it effectually stopped the pro¬ 
gress of Bhfma. Hanuman then related to Bhfma 
the whole story of the Rdmdyaua, and swelled out 
his body until it was as lofty as the Vindhya moun¬ 
tain, and shone with a yellow radiance like that o^ 
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molten gold. By Hanuman^s aid Bhima made his histobt a 
way ‘to the gardens of Kuvera on the Himalaya pakt ii 
mountain, and there he found flowers which had a Bhima piweedg 

thousand petals, and whiqh Imd been eagerly de- 
sired by Draupadi because their smell was so de¬ 
licious that it would make old people young again, 
and convert sorrow into joy. 

But of all the myths which have been introduced 
for the sake of associating the Pdndavas with thG^’^'“‘“ 
gods, none arc so famous as those which refer to Ar- 
juna, the fabled son of Indra^ who was himself the 
sovorciffu of the Vedic deities. Anuna proceeded Arjuna practises 
to the Himiilaya mountains, by tlie advice of his 
mythical grandfather Vydsa, for the sake of per- 
foi ming such penances as should propitiate the gods, pon». 
and induce them to grant him cidestial weapons 
which would criburc him the victory over Duryod- 
hana and the Kauravas. On reaching the Mandara 
mountain he heard a voice in the sky calling upon 
him to stop; and Iiidra appeared in all *hts glory, Iiidra refers 

, • 1 , • 1 . ,1 T • N 

and promised to give linn the divine weapons pro¬ 
vided he succeeded in propitiating the god Siva. 

Ariuna then entered upon a course of austerities so Arjimapropiti- 

^ "'ho 

severe that Siva was perfectly gratified, but proved 
the valour of his worshipper by taking upon himself 
the form of a mountaineer and engaging Aijuna in 
single combat. Arjuna, unable to make any im¬ 
pression ujion his enemy, at length discovered the 
deity, and prostrated himself at the feet of Siva; 
upon which Siva gave him one of his most powerful 
weapons. Subsequently the gods of the four quar- Thegodaoftho 

* ^ o ji qtivtera oT 

ters of the universe—Indra, Yama, Varuna, and*^fg\|^ 
Kuvera—presented themselves to Arjuna, and ro-^^**^*«*»«®** 
spectively furnished him with Ihoir own ^leculiar 
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weapons. Aijuna was then carried away in Indra^d 
chariot to tho city of Amariivati, which is the 
heaven of Indra. Tliere he spent many years in 
practising the use of arn^^; and at length was sent 
by Indra to make war against the Daityas of the 

sea. 

The mythic account of Arjuna’s wars against the 
Daityas of the sea, is also worthy of notice if only as 
a creation of the imagination. On approaching the 
coast in a chariot which flew through the air, Arjuna 
beheld tlie sea rising in vast heaps, and saw ships 
laden with rubies, and fishes and tortoises as large as 
mountains. Ho blew his war shell and tho Daityas 
trembled with fear, but in return they sounded their 
drums and trumpets so loudly that the monsters of 
the deep leaped above tho waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful 
mantras as he discharged his arrows, and kept them 
all at J)ay. They rained fire, water, and mountains 
upon him, but he triumphed in the end and slew them 
all. Then the women came out screaming like 
cranes, but Arjuna passed them by and entered tho 
city, where he saw chariots with ten thousand liorses 
of the colour of peacocks. Meantime the women 
were terrified at tho rolling of his chariot, and fled to 
their houses^ whilst the noise of their ornaments re¬ 
sembled tho falling of stones upon a mountain. After 
this victory Aijuna returned to Indra, and Was re¬ 
warded with great praises; and the sovereign of the 
gods presented him with a chain of gold and a diadem, 
and with a war shell which sounded like thunder. 

These extravagant myths, unmeaning as they 
appear in themselves, are not without historical sig¬ 
nificance, when considered in connection with the 
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affe in which the Maha Bh^rata assumed its present uistoey of 
form * It was an ago of Brahmanical revival; an age pIrt li. 
when the Bnilimans appealed to the .old national Favourite 
gods of the Ilindiis against the practical atheism of 
the Buddliists; an age when the national traditions ^ 

wtjrc remodelled, and ancient forms of \yorship were 
restored, for the purpose of enlisting the sympathies 
of the masses against the Buddhistic hierarcliy, and 
re-establishing the caste supremacy of the Bralimans. 

Under such circumstances tlic object of the Brah¬ 
manical compilers' in inventing these absurd mytlm 
is sufticicntly obvious ; they desired to associate the 
ancient gods of India witli the favourite heroes of 
the Hindus. The mytliical wars of Arjuna against wars of Arjuna 

Il l y «4caiiwt tho 

the Haityas would also appear to be not without 
significance, if tlio Daityas may he identified with 
the Buddliists ; and this identification is not wholly 
without foundation. The Daityas jiossesscd liorses 
of the colour of peacocks, and jieacocks arc espetially 
the sacred emblem of the Buddhists. Moreover tlje 
statement that the Daityas inhabited the islands of 
the sea is in perfect accordance with this view; as 
the Buddhists certainly took refuge in Burmah and 
Ceylon when driven out by the Brahmans from the 


great Indian peninsula. 

Having thus disposed of these somewliat dis¬ 
tracting mytlis, it is refreshing to return to the more 
authentic and natural traditions of the exile of the 
Pandavas. From the simple incidents which follow, 
it would seem tliat - the PAndavas never strayed to 
a great distance from their Raj ; and that they only 
moved about in search of game, residing in some 
temporary hut or booth whicli they probably con¬ 
structed for themselves. They were accompanied 

, VOL, 1. 13 
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nistoRY OP by their wife Draupadl, and are said to have also 
PABTii. taken their priest Dhaumya with them; but the 
references to. the latter personage are by no moans 
satisfactory, nor is his presence in any way necessary 
ta the story. Kuntf, as already stated, was left be¬ 
hind at Hastinapur. The five sons of Draupadi ap¬ 
pear to have been sent to the liouse of her father 
Drupada; whilst Subhadr^, if she really were mar¬ 
ried to Arjuna, would seem to have returned to iier 
father’s house at Dw^raka, accompanied by lier son 
Abhimanyu. 

Four iiioidpntit . The incidents in the jungle life of the Pdn- 
ofthUvmuSvas. duvas, wliicli arc either authentic in themselves, or ^ 
apparently have reference to actual events, are four 
in number, namely:— 

1st, The capture of Duryodhana and Kama by 
the Gandharva tribe, and their subsequent release 
by the Pdndavas. 

2ifd, The Vaishnava sacrifice performed by Dur- 
yedhana. 

3rd, Yudhishthira’s dream. 

4th, The attempt of Jayadratlia to curry off 
Draupadf. 

ofbTI?odim"m these traditions, namely, the capture 

tho of Duryodhana and Kama by the Gandharva tribe, 

and their subsequent release by the Pandavas, may 
be related as follows:— 


Tradition of And it caine to pass that whilst the Pdudavas were 
sojourning in the jungle. Raja Duryodliaua desired to spy 
ih"^ttu>!but out their misery, and flaunt his own magnificence before 
toe :pfin(kvas“* them. Now every three years it was the custom for the 
Kauravas to go out into the pastures and mark all the calves, 
and to renew the marks upon the cows; and as it was 
known full well that the Maharaja would forbid them from 
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going near the Pdndavas, Duryodhana asked for leave to go 
out and mark the cattle. And the Mahdraja gave his con¬ 
sent, and Duryodhana, and Kama, and many of the Kanravas 
departed out of the city, and after hunting in the jungle 
many days, they came near to the spot where the Pdndavas 
were encamped. Now on a certain day Duryodhana sent 
on his people to pitch his tent by the side of a great lake, 
and it so happened that a band of the Gandharva tribe had 
already pitched their tents on the same spot j and the serv¬ 
ants of Duryodhana came back and told their master. Then 
Duiyodliana sent an insolent message to the Gandliarvas, 
and ordered them to take up their tents and depart with all 
speed. And the Gandliarvas wont out and fought against 
Duryodhana, and defeated him, and took him prisoner, 
^together with Kama and many of the Kauravas. And some 
of those who fled went and told tlio Piindavas that their 
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kinsmen »had been taken prisoners by the Gandliarvas; aud 

the Pandavas went out and fought the Gandharvas and 

utterly routed them, and compelled them to restore the 

prisoners they had taken. And Yudhishthira gave a feast Mortification of 

to the Kauravas, and called Duryodhana his brotherj aud 

Duryodhana affected to bo much pleased, but his* pride was 

liumblod, and ho was very wn-oth, and ho would have killed 

himself, but lor tlie hope that the day would come when ho 

would be fully avenged. Duryodhana then returned to the 

city of Uastiuapur, and on a certain day there was a Council 

held in the palace of tho Mahib’aja, aud Dhishma aroso and 

praised tho valour of tho Pandavas aud advised Duryodhana h*® pcsentment 

. 1 .1 1 , Tx „ *' #t the public rc- 

to make peace with them: but Duryodhana Vose up and 
smiled contemptuously, and left the assembly without speak- 
ing one word, and Bhishuia returned in great indignation to 
his own house. 


The foregoing sinrple tradition calls for little tyeenth/roBCue 
remark, but it is difficult to avoid noticing its curious 
resemblance to a corresponding incident in the^SiteJi 
patriarchal period of Hebrew history. It will be £>t bVK 
remembered, that when Lot bad been carried away ^ 
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HISTORY OP prisoner by the Assyrians, he was rescued by 
Abraham and his armed servants, and the victory 
was celebrated by a feast of bread and wine. This 
similarity, however, by no means implies that the 
two narratives refer to the same event, but simply 
that such little victories followed by a feast were a 
characteristic of the patriarchal period. 

2 nd,Ti}eyaish. Tho sccond incident of the exile, namely, the 
&ur?o£i'? > aishnava sacrifice poriormcd by Duryodhana, may 

now be related as follows:— 


Jealous dpsircof 
Dun-odhaim to 
pemrni a Raja- 
Buya. 


Disqualifie<l 
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After these things, liaja Diiryodluina resolved to cele¬ 
brate a Rajasilya, that should surp iss the Rajasijya of his 
cousin Yudhishthira; and he called to his priest and said;— 
“ Let all things be got ready i'or a Itajasuya sacrifice.'^ 
Then tho priest ansWt*.red :—“ 0 Dnryodliana, you Ciumot 
perform a Hajasdya wliilst tlie IVtaharaja is still alive, and 
whilst your enemy Yudhishthira is also alive ; but you may 
perform a Vaislmava sacrifice, and all tho Jtajaa who arc 
your vassals may attend it; and this sacrifice ivS as great as 
a'Rajasdy.a.” And Duryodhana said:—“Bo it so!” So 
a]t'things were made ready for a Yaishnava sacrifice; and 
messengers were sent to summon all the Chieftains belong¬ 
ing to the Haj that they should attend flio sacrifice. 

Now whilst the messengers wore going their rounds, it 
came into the heart of Duhsasana, tho brother of Duryofl- 
hana, to send a messenger to Yudhishthira, to innto tho 
Pdndavas tot be present likewise; and the man wont his 
way and delivered tho message to his brethren. Then 
Yudhishthira, over mild and dignified, thus made rqfiy ;— 
“ Such a sacrifice' as llaja Duiyodbana is about to perform 
must redound to the exaltation of the whole house of Blid- 
rata; but I and my brethren cannot attend until tho years 
of our exilo be accomplishod.” But Bhfrna was very wroth, 
and he cried out to the messenger:—“Go and tell Raja 
Duryodhana, that when the thirteen years are over, Raja 
Yudhishthira will kindle such a sacrifice with his weapons 
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fts will burn up all the sous of Bhritardsbtra.” ^ These histoby of 
messages wore duly delivered to Raja Duryodhana, but ho 
answered not a word. 

^ After this Raja Duryodhana performed the Vaishnava Diyodhma 
sacrifice without the city, and distributed much provisions, 
and many dresses, and rich gifts; and all those who were 
liis friends said that no one had ever before performed so Divers oj)mton3 

, 1 ‘w if 1 1 • • 'j ofhisfnends 

great a saermeo, whilst those who were his enemies said audenemies, 
that the sacrifice was not worth one-sixteenth of the 
Rajasfiya of Yudhislithiru. And Duryodhana returned to Returns to his 
his own house in gi'cat state, while the eulogists and procession, 
story-tellers wont before liim and opened their mouths in 
his praise, and celebrated the doedi of his fathers j and all 
the people came out in great multitudes, and scattered 
flowers and parched ffrain alouff the road before him. And c.mKraiiiiations 

. ° ^ ^ ofKnrna. 

Kama said to Duryodhana:—“ Jly the auspicious forco of 
your greiit destiny you have brought this sacrifice to an 
end; and when by your fortunate poiver you sh.all have 
slain the lYiiidavas, and shall perfonri the Rajasilya, I too 
will be present and p.iy you homage.'' Duryodhana an¬ 
swered :—“When I have slain the Piiiidavas, I wilVccrtainly 
l>erform the Rajasiiya, and you shall be there, to do me 
reverence." 'Phen Kama vowed a vow, saying I wiU Kanm’s vow to 

^ ^ o ' slayArjiuia. 

neither wmsIi my feet, nor eat venison, and 1 will say nay to 
every one who asks mo for a favour, until 1 have slain 
Arjuiia." And the spies of the IVnidavas carried intelli¬ 
gence of all that occurred to Raja Yudhishtliira; and when 
Yudhishthira hoard that Kama had bound himst'lf by a Somw of Yud- 
vow to slay Arjuna, he was voiy sorrowful, for,he knew that 
the day. would come when there would be a great battle 
between Arjuna and Kama. 

The foregoing tradition of the Vaishnava sacri- Rcvu|womio^ 
fico that was performed by Duryodhana throws a 


^ Wflliani the Norman is said to have uttered a similar rough throat to that 
of Phtma. Willkm was very corpulent and confined to his chamber. The French 
King remarked that his English brother was a long time lying in. William re¬ 
torted that there should be no lack of tapers at his churching, and ho kept hia 
word by ravaging France with fire and sword. 
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clearer light upon the institution known as tho 
pabt li. Rajasdya, inasmuch as it confirms tho view that a 
Rajasiiya was emphatically an assertion of sovo- 
ReiwoTwwhy loignty. Duryodliaua could not assert his sove- 

because his father was still living, and be- 
cause his enemy and rival, Yudhishthira, was alive 
also. Yudhishthira, on the other hand, had been in 
a condition to perform a Rajasiiya, because ho had 
established an independent Raj at Indra-prasthaf 
and had succeeded in conquering all who had op¬ 
posed him. It is, hoyever, difficult to say in what 
respect the Vaishnava sacrifice differed from tho 

S"the\^JhS 'l^bo worship of Vishnu appears indeed 

vawcruice. to liavo bcon of a comparatively modem origin, and 

to have belonged to a period posterior to the age of 
animal sacrifices. Under such circumstances, whilst 
the fact may be admitted that Duryodhana per¬ 
formed a sacrifice, the statement that it was a Vaish¬ 
nava sacrifice may bo regarded as a later interpola¬ 
tion. 

8 rd. Yudliuh- *' The third incident of the exile, namely, Yud- 

tlura s drpain. i . j.! • l • ‘x . e 

hishthira’s dream, is mythical in its present form, 
but still is evidently founded on autlicntic fact. Tho 
Pdndavas prepared to move to another forest, ap¬ 
parently because the game had become scarce in tho 
neighbourhood of their encampment; and this simple 
^ incident has been converted into a significant parable 
awc. which boars traces of a Buddhistic origin. The 
parable is as follows:— 


Legend of tho Now it SO happened that Yudhishthira dreamed a dream, 
and in his dream the wild animals of the forest came to him 
Se trembling with fear, and they said to him:— 

ffia YTe are the very few animals that have escaped your hands, 

•r and we therefore pray you to remove to another place that wc 
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oursolvos may be relieved from the terror of our lives, and histoeV of 
may jmultiply again as before.^^ And Yudhishthira was moved 

with sorrow, and when he awoke he told his dream to his- 

brethren how that the animals had implored his mercy. So move to the”* 
the Pdndavas went away with their wife Draupadi and priest 
Dhaumya, and dwelt in the forest of Kdma, and took up 
their abode in a hut, which was given to them by a holy 
Eishi who dwelt in that quarter. 

The fourth incident in the twelve years^ exile, 4th.Thpattomg 
' namely, Jayadratha’s attempt to carry off Draupadi, ^yoimrau- 
throws a strange light upon the old jungle life, 
which many Kshatriya heroes appear to have occa¬ 
sionally led in days of yore. The tradition may be 
related as follows:— 

And it camo to pass that ono dav the Piindavas went out Joywimth^ 

. * . 1 Raja of SuidliH, 

to hunt m the forest, and they left their wife Draupadi, with yi»>tsDraupaiii 

^ _ intiiaabscncoui 

her own consent, in charge of the priest Dhaumya. And it hcriiusbaiids. 
happened that Jayadratha, the Eaja of Sindhu, was going on 
that day with a great train to Chedipnr to celebrate his mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of tho Eaja of that city; aildhe passed 
by tho hut, and saw Draupadi standing against a ^ree, and ho 
was strickeii with her beauty; and he said in his heart If 
this beautiful damsel be not already married I will go no fur¬ 
ther, but will espouse her.” And he sent a Chieftain who vras gends a Chief, 
with him to go and inquire her name and lineage; arid tho h^namoanr 
Chieftain alighted from his chariot and went to Draupadi, and 
inquired who she was, and told hor his own name, and the Conversation 
name of Jayadratha,and also the names of the other Chieftains ffiSflna 
who were with them. Now when Draupadi saw that a strange ^“*“‘**' 
man was coming towards her, she left the tree, and drew her 
veil around her; but when the Chieftain had finished speak¬ 
ing, she came forward and said:—As there is neither man' 
nor woman near, I must myself answer your questions: But 
I know who you are; your father is Eaja of Saurashtra, and 
Jayadratha is my kinsman, for he has married Duhsald, who 
is the daughter of Mahdraja Dhritardshtra: 1 am Draupadi, Prauiwdi'spror. 
tho daughter of Eaja Drupada, and the wife of the five 
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HISTORY OP Rajas of Indra-prastha: My husbands have gone ont to hunt 
in tho foroafc, but they will aooii return: Alight, therefore, 
all of you, for Raja Yudhishthira will be gladdened at yonr 
coming, and will prepare a feast for you.” So the man ^ 
went and told Raja Jayadratha all that she had said) and 
Jayadratha got down from his chariot, ho and six Chieftains 
who wore with him, and entered tho house like a jackal 
entering a pagoda. And Jayadratha asked Draupadi if all 
was well with her .and her husbands; and sho replied that 
all was well. And Draupadi desired that he would take 
a seat, and she offered to bring water to wash his foot, say¬ 
ing:—“'.rhe Pdndavas will soon return with plenty of venison, 
and Raja Yudhishthira wiil rejoice to make you welcome.” 
His wicked pro- Then Raja Jayadratha said to her ;—“ Put yourself to no 
padi. trouble on my accoimt, but get you into my chariot, that we 

may bo happy together: Tho Piindavas have lost their Rij, 
and liave become vagabonds in the jungle; so do not wasto 
your attentions upon such husbands as these, but leave them 
to themselves and come with me, and I will make you ray 
R'lni.” Then Draupadi knit her brow and aro.so in anger, 
and said Got you gone to your own land, for my hus¬ 
bands are R«'ijas of groat renown, as deadly as serpents, and 
as powerful as Indra. Would you attack a wild elephant 
with a staff, or arouse a sleeping lion with a switch ? Would 
you kick a tiger with your foot, or stroke a venomous ser¬ 
pent with your toes ? Yet such will my husbands bo unto 
you, unless you depart with all speed to your own home.” 
Her curses and Then Raja Jayadratha tried to soothe her, but she heeded not 
his words, but poured forth curses upon him, and threatened 
him with the arrow of Arjuna, and the mace of Bhlma, and 
the wrath of all hor husbands. And the Raja put forth his 
hand, and took hold of her garment; and sho struck him 
Jayadratha car- with hcr fist and knocked him down. Then the Raja arose 
p^iln'Sia and seized her with all his strength, and placed her in his 

force. chariot, while sho shrieked and cried out to tho priest 

Dhaumya for help and succour. And Dhaumya came 
KahaW^^con- out and Said ;—“ 0 Jayadratha, yt)u are breaking the good 
l^gaw*4”old laws of the Kshatriyas, for by those laws you cannot take 


:o of Drau- 
S. 
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away tLis woman until you have vanquished all her has- HISTORVOF 
bands” But the Raja heeded not his words, but placed 
Draupadi in his own chariot, and drove away, and the old 
^priest followed after him weeping and lamenting. 

All this while the Pdudavas had been hunting in the 

forest, but Yudhishthira had seen many evil omens, and 

before the day was half spent, he persuaded his brethren to 

return. Now as they approached the hut they did not see Th«p&nfiav»s 

Draupadl, but they beheld her little maid lying upon the b»n and icaru 

ground and weeping violently; and the maid told them how furred. 

Raja Jayadratha had carried away Draiipadi, like a dog who 

has seized the sacrificial meat, and she pointed out the way 

he had $?one, and the marks of his t;hariot-wheels. Then the Pursuit of Jaja- 
, . dratha. 

Pdndavas sot off in hot haste, and soon approached their 
enemy, and so discharged their arrows that many of the 
Cliioftains were killed. And tlio heart of Jayjidratha was jayadratha 
filled with dismay, and he sot down Dranpadf from his 
chariot, and drove with all sptjed to a thicket which was 
hard bv. 'riien Phnna said to Yudhishthira:—Go home 
now with IJraupadf, and with our brothers, Naknla and 
Gahadeva: An for mo, though Jayadratha fled t® the caves 
beneath the earth, and had Indra himself for his^ charioteer, 
ho should not escape my hands.” Yndhislithira replied,:— 

''0 my brother, Jayadratha has been very wicked, but he YudhUhthira's 
lias married the sister of Dnvyodhana, and wo may not kill 
our kinsman.” But Draupadi was mad with anger at theso Wi-^hofDrau- 
words, and cried in a loud voice to Blimia and Arjuna :— *****’ 

If you have any regard for mo you will slay this Jayadra¬ 
tha : He is the worst of Rajas and the vilest^ of men ; The 
most exalted of all the ancient sages has said that the man 
who carries off the wife of another in times of peace must 
bo pursued and put to death, even though he desist from his 
wicked puipose.” Draupadi then returned to tho hut, %tum of Yud. 
accompanied by Yudhishthim and Nakula and Sahadeva. iiraupads. 

When Bhfma and Arjuna heard tho words of Draupadi, 
their wrath was kindled greatly against Jayadratha, and 
they pursued him hotly, aiM taunted him with his prowess 
in running away with their wife, and C/allcd upon him to turn 
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HISTOBT OF and fight thorn; but ho was sore afraid, and would not turn 
■ sKould slay tim. Tkon Bhlma ran swiftly, after 

-^— him, and caught him by the hair of his head, and dragged 

jiylSrati^ him from his chariot to the ground, and kicked and beat^ 
tuid makes him him uutil liis roason had almost loft him, but Arjuna bado 
his brother to remember the words of Yudhishthira and to 
spare the life of’his kinsman. So BMma cut ofi" all tho hair 
of Jayadratha^s head excepting five looks, and agreed to spare 
his life on the condition that he went into the assembly of 
the Pdndavas, and acknowledged himself to bo their slave. 
Hmiiiiiaiinfc So Javadratha yielded, and Bhima led him to tho hut, and 

Mibtnission of , . 

jayadratiia. brought him into the presence of Yudhishthira, and his mind 

was well nigh gone. And when Yudhishthira saw his con¬ 
dition he ordered Bhima to release him j but Bhhna refused 
imloss commanded by Draupadi, because Jayadratha had 
Ureup^^^ordcrs becomo the slave of the Pdndavas. Draupadi then came up, 
and said:—“ As Jayadratha is becomo a slave by token of 
his five looks, I pray you to release him.” So Bhima 
released him, and ho throw himself at the feet of Yudhish¬ 
thira; and Yudhishthira bado him depart; and ho hung 
down his bead with shame and said not a word, but went his 
way much abashed to his own country. 

t * 

Review of the < The foregoiiiff tradition of the attempt of Java- 

traUitiouof oo r j 

SnSfSJy car* dratha to carry away Draupadi l)cars every iraprens 
Draupadi. being authentic, but yet presents a few difli- 

culties which seem to demand notice. Tho curious 
coincidenco that Jayadratha should have made tho 
attempt whijst on his way to marry anotlicr lady is 
perhaps sufficiently explained in the narrative, but 
it does seem remarkable that ho should have boon 
already married to Duhsahi; and it will appear 
dwttrof hereafter that Duhsala was still living. But perhaps 
Mn^n^Dhri-the most important point of tho tradition is the do- 
Laws of tho finition of the law of the BLshatriyas in such cases, 
which both Draupadi and tho priest Dhaumya 
women. jjeem to liavo appealed. According to Draupadi, the 


Draupadi. 
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man who carried off the wife of another in time of msmit OP 
peace was to bo pursued to the death. According paet ii. 
to Dhaumya, no man could rightfully carry away 
the wife of another unless he had first vanquished 
her liusband or husbands. This subject however 
has already been discussed in a previous chapter, 
and it is only necessary to draw attention to the 
points raised. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SECOND EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS—^TIIE TIIIRTEENTII 

YEAR IN A. CITY. 

HISTORY OY Shortly after the attempt of Jayadratlia to carry 

INDIA* I ^ 

Part il away Draupadi, the period of twelve years’ exile in 
proparations of tliG lunfflo is said to Iiavo draAvn towards a close. 

the P4ii(lav»8 

Accordingly the raridavas sent their priest, Dhaum- 
inSothu'?^’ ya, to reside in the city of tlicir father-in-law, Raja 
toeiithyear. j whilst they aiul their joint wife Draiipadf 

prepared to dwell iji some foreign city, so perfectly 
disguised that the Kauravas should bo unable to 
nifflcuitiw In discover their idaco of (ionccalment. Tlie romantic 

reference to the * 

character of the last stipulation, and the difficulty of 
reconciling a residence in a foreign city with the 
ancient condition of the Kshatriyas as Aryan set¬ 
tlers from a distant country, are sufficient to excite 
suspicions of the story, or at any rate of such por¬ 
tions of the story as refer to the Pdndavas. More¬ 
over the disguises assumed by the IMndavas and 
their joint wife appear to bo highly improbable, 
whilst that of Arjuna is simply impossible. Then, 
again, the descriptions of battles are wild myths, in 
which armies are defeated by single-handed heroes, 
whilst one army falls down insensible at the mere 
Binour between sound of a war shell. At the same time, the main 

B CoaifflawW ... i • t /• 

iiicident, which refers to an amour between a 
thratiotradi. mighty woTrior and the waiting-maid of a Rdnf, 
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appears to be a relic of an ancient and autliontic tra- histoey o# 
ditibn, altogether differing both in civilization and li. 
religion from the traditionary history of the house of widfidufrreiice 
Bharata. It belongs to a period long anterior to tStion’^of the 

. /. T4 1 • 1 1 1 • wnour, and the 

tilo rise 01 Brahmanical ascendancy, but comprises 
graphic pictures of the palace life of flindii Rajas, 
in an age when young Princes were brouglit up with 
tlie women, and when eunuchs taught music and 
dancing to tlie young damsels in the zenana. Again, 
the story of the amour turns upon a dread of gliosts, 
wliich .finds no expression igi the traditions of tlie 
house of BliArata: and it is especially remarkable uiirpreuceiu the 
that tlie Gandharvas, who are generally represented 
as a Hill tribe with whom the Kshatriyas at Ilas- 
tinfipur were frequently at war, are introduced in 
tho story as invisible demons, prone to love af¬ 
fairs with mortal women, and capable of wreaking 


their supernatural wrath upon mortal rivals. Ac- 
coi-dingly an attempt will bo made hereafter to the 

separate the more authentic tradition, which nifers ventures of the 

1 /• 1 • 1 1 1 1 M dur- 

to the amour, trom the more improbable details gA’hyear? 
which refer to the Pilndavas. But in the first in¬ 


stance it seems necessary to reproduce tho entire 
legend of the thirteenth year, as it appears in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, and which may now be related with¬ 
out any further introduction, as follow's:— 

Now according to tho nilo of their exile it had been Fiction of tho 
agreed that when the Pundavas had accomplished twelve 
years of wanderings in tho jungle, they should take up their 
abode in any city they might choose, and remain there for 
a single year; and if during that year tho Kauravas failed 
to discover them, they were to ho restored to tlieir Kaj, but 
if the Kauravas discovered their disguise, they were to go 
for another twelve years into the jungle, and a thirteenth 
year in disguise, as before. Accordingly the Pdndavas took 
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counsel together, and especially with Aijuna, for he had 
Yisited many cities when he had gone into exile on account 
of Draupadi; and they resolved to go to the city of Baja 
Yirdta, and to enter into the service of that Baja. And as 
they came near the city, they proceeded to the spot where 
the people of that place were accustomed to bum their 
dead; and there they laid aside their weapons and theiP 
garments, and disguised themselves; and they hid their 
weapons and their old garments in the branches of a tree, 
and they took a dead body which they found in that place, 
and hung it on the trunk of the tree, and cried out with a 
loud voice;—“ This is the dead body of our mother, and it is 
to remain here for a whole year, after which we will take it 
down and bum it.^^ So it was rumoured abroad throughout 
that country that a party of travellers had hung the dead 
body* of their mother on the trunk of that tree, and would 
not return until a year had expired; and no man would go 
near the tree lest he should in any way offend the ghost of 
the dead mother of the strange men. 

After this the Pdndavas and Draupadi took other names,^ 
so that neither Baja Virata, nor the people of the city, 
should discp’'»^er who they were; and they then went toge¬ 
ther vo tho gate of the palace, where the Baja and his Chief¬ 
tains were sitting in Council. And Yudhishthira was tho 
first to enter the assembly, and when those who were pre¬ 
sent saw him, they wore amazed at his grace and majesty; 
and the Baja seeing that he was a stranger, asked him the 
reason of his cominsr. Yudhishthira answered;—“ 1 am a 


man who has mot with nothing but danger and calamity, 
and having heard many praises of your benevolent qualities, 
I have come to put myself under your protection that I may 
be relieved of my distress.^^ The Baja then asked his con- 


> Throughout thU portion of the nairativo in the Mah& Bh&rata the n£w namot 
are employed so long as the r&ndavaH continued in their disguise. But as these 
new names would only confuse the European reader, they are omitted fW>m the 
text, and the old names preserved throughont the story. IRie order in which each 
of the Phudavas presented himself to the assembly has been sUghtly modifled, as it 
is mote convenient to represent them as entering the Hall in order of their re¬ 
spective ages. 
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difcion and descent: and he replied;—I am a Brdhman, and HisTOEf OF 
for seme time 1 was a retainer of Raja Yndhishthira, and his IL 
private companion, and I taught him the whole art of Tudhishihtnir 
I throwing dice.*' The Raja then said :—** You have come at a 
favourable moment, for I am in want of an instructor in the gSchwrf^dice- 
mystery of play, that I may defeat the tricks of artful gam- ^ 
biers; and I will show you the same favour and patronage 
as were shown to you by Raja Yudhishthira.” When the 
Raja had engaged him, the giant Bhima entered the assem¬ 
bly, clothed in black garments like a cook, and having an 
iron ladle in one hand, and a rusty scimetur in the other; 
and all present were struck with his strange appearance, and 
cried out:—“ Wliat wonderful giant is this ?” Then the Raja 
asked him who ho was, and Bhima replied:— " I was cook to 
Raja Yudliishthira, and I understand the whole art of cook¬ 
ery, and 1 know Iho whole science of war, and my strength 
is such that it would be difficult for you to find a man who 
could cope with mo.” Then the Raja said: — You have in BWmaengaged 

. as head cook. 

your countenance all tin* marks of command and sovereignty, 
but as it is your own proposal, I make you the head of the 
cooks in my palace, so that the fi'ur of your sfrtjngth may 
keep all other cooks from wasting or thieving the victuals.” 

Arjuna then came fonvard dressed as a eunuch, with'^car- Aijun* onMged 

. , . , , , , ... , as n piuluvh to 

rings in his cars, and a woman s necklaco round ms neck, music and 

and a woman’s bracelets upon his wrists; and he also wore 
a woman’s vest to liido tho scars which had been made upon 
his shoulder by his bow-string. And ho said that ho could 
sing, and also play upon musical instruments, and that he 
likewise understood dancing, and that ho was well qualified 
to teach all those arts to ladies; so tho Raja engaged him 
to perfect his daughter in the practice of music and dancing. 

After this Nakula and Sahadeva entered the assembly, and Nakuiaengt«ed 
the Raja engaged Nakula to be master of his horse, and h^raT***^*^***® 
iEhadeva to be master of his cattle; and as Sahadeva had Ssitadcvnen. 
learnt the whole science of astronomy from his tutor Drona, onh^auiw^ 
he was also engaged to cast nativities and tell fortunes. nauvities. 

Meanwhile tho B^nlhad seen Dranpadi from the terrace D»upadieiitm 
of her apartments, and had sent for her; and Dranpadi 
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with her hair untied according to her vow, but twisted into 
one string,like the tail of a serpent; and the women of 
the Raja were much pleased with her appearance, and they * 
gathered around her, and the Rdni asked her who she was. 
Braupadi answered :—“ I am a maid-servant, and ready to 
serve any one who will employ mo j and I have been servant 
to the wife of Krishna, and afterwards was servant to Drau- 
padi, the wife of the Pandavas, who was very fond of me, 
and used to call mo hor dearest friend.^' The Rjini said:— 
“ You do not look like a servant, but rather like the wife 
of a Raja; and you are |ar too beautiful for me, for if I 
were to take you into my service, and the Raja should see 
you, he wull never look on me any more; so I will have 
Dranpndi’s nothing to do wdth you.” Draupadi replied :—Have no 
fear of me on account of the Raja, for five Gandharvas keep 
constant watch over mo; and if any one looks at me with 
an eye of desire, those Gandharvas will speedily put him 
to death: I can do every kind of ser\’ice, but I will not 
wash the feet of any one, nor will I eat tho victuals which 


The ob¬ 
jects to Drau* 
padi’s beauty. 


En(?a(rcdasa any one may leave after a meal.” So tho Rani said: 
the Eani. < Since this- is the case, I will take you into my service. 


a 


Tranauil life of 
tlio l%itdavas 


AndT she engaged hor. 

And tho five brethren and their wife Draupadi dwelt 
and biaupadl many days in great comfort and tranquillity of mind in tho 
palace of Raja Virata, and they found much favour in the 
eyes of the Raja and the Rauf. And many Chieftains came 
to Yudhishthira, and engaged him to play, and he played 
with them, and won much money j and he cairied all that 
he had won and laid it before R^ya Virata, but tho Raja 
Modeinwhibh gave it to him back again. And Yudhishthira divided the 

thebrctbrcn ° . , . . 

oSttoSmeni portions, one portion for himself, and one 

for each of his brothers, and he himself kept Draupadi^ 
portion. And all the presents that any one of the other 
brethren received, he carried to his elder brother Yud.hiBh- 
thira, and Yudhishthira divided it in like manner. 

SKSSit months had passed away, Raja Virdta 

eu****' hold a great festival j and all the fighting men and wrestlers. 
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and other athlotea^ carae in great numbers from all tho history ok 

counljries round about to exhibit their strength and skill 

before the Baja. And when the day of tho festival had- — 7 - 

come, a mighty multitude were assembled from all tho cities, p^i^and 

and tho Baja was there and all his Chieftains; and when- Exhibttioiuof 

over one man overcame another, the multitude shouted l^iuSg^tore 

aloud, and tho Raja gave great gifts to the victor. NoWg^p^p^y^, 

one among tho wrestlers, named Jimtita, had come from a 

far country, and ho put all tho rest to shame; for every 

man who stood up against him was conquered, so that, after 

a while, no man durst encounter him. Then the Raja and 

his Chieftains were sorely troubled that they had no wrestler 

in tho Raj who could overthrow Jfbiuta; and the Raja called 

out in the assembly to know if there was any man who 

would fight Jimiita, but no man gave reply. Now after a The^Rjja^enda 

while tho Raja said:—have a warrior in my kitchen, whom 

I took into my service to be the head of all my cooks; and 

ho boasted vciy much of his groat strength and exceeding 

valour : IVrchaiico he may be able to fight against this 

foreign wrestler.” So the Raja sent for Bhima. And ^mawitera 

Bhfma came out of the kitchen, and entered the presence but ci^n^to 

i«in* I'T r light Jinmtoun. 

ot the Rjiia, and said:—“lam farm shod with hunger, and 

^ ^ } fleij lj,j, hunger. 

until I have eaten 1 cannot wrestle with this man Jimifta.” 


Ko tho Raja ordered that he should have as much victuals 

as he could cat, and the servants brou^fht him heaps of pro- BWmadevow 

.. po ■% n * * m piiormom 

visions, such as would have suflierd for a great company; of pw- 

but Bhima fell to and devoured them, to the amazement of 
all who saw him. And wlion Bhima had finished eating, 
he went before tho Raja, and tho Raja bade him bo of good 
courage. And Bhima went out and challenged Jimdta to 
battle; and Jimiita came out in like maimer, and accepted 
the challenge. Then Bhima and Jimdta fought and strug- 
glod together like wild elephants, and they struck one 
author with their clenched fists; and all the other wrest¬ 
lers looked on and marvelled at their fighting. Now when 
they had fought for along while, and Jimiita was half spent. 


Bhima rushed upon him, and seized him by tho two legs, Bhtmuvihirti 
and raised him from the ground; and he whirled him byihpiega.una* 
several times round his own head, whilst Jimiita filled the aguRsUbo 

. VOL. I. n 
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air with his roaring. At last Bhima dashed him against 
tho ground with all his might, and Jimdta at that instant 
gave up the ghost and became a dead man. 

And when the maltitnde saw that Jimdta had boen slain ^ 
by Bhima, they sot up a loud shout and filled the air with 
their acclamations. And the Raja leaped from his scat in 
great joy that the foreign wi’estler had been overcome by 
one of his own servants. And ho bestowed very many gifts 
and commendations upon Bhima. And all the Chieftains 
in liko manner gave many presents to Bhima, each ono 
according to his rank. And when it was night, Bhiraa 
carried all tho gifts ho had recoivod to his elder brother 
Yudhishthira, that they'miglit bo divided according to 
custom. 

After this Raja Virdta took a great liking to Bhima, and 
showed him much favour ; and sometimes he took Bhima 
into tho apartments of his women, and made him fight with 
lions, and tigers, and boars, and Bliirna always killed every 
beast with one blow of his fist; and tho Raja and tho ladies 
wondered at his prowess, and gave many gifts to Bhima, 
and vci’y largo quantities of victuals, which ho devoured a.s 
fast as they were brought to him. In liko manner tho Raja 
very often called for Aijuna, and for tho Princess his daugh¬ 
ter, and the other young damsols of tho Court, who wore 
taught by tho new master; and the damsels danced and 
sang boforo tho Raja, and guve him such delight that ho 
gavo many presents to Aquna. At tho same time the Raja 
was much pleased with Nakula, for whenever ho wont to 
the stables ho found his horses in excellent order, and ho 
gave rich rewards to Nakula. Sahadeva also received much 
praise and many gifts from tho Raja; for ho foretold very 
correctly everything before it happened, whilst the cattle 
under his care multiplied abundantly, and the cows yielded 
three or four times as much milk as they had ever dq|^ 
before. 

Now there dwelt in the city of Virdta a warrior of great 
might and valour, named Kfehoka, and he was brother of 
the Rdni, and commanded all the forces of tho Raja; and 
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all tlio affairs of the Baj were in his hands, and he did as he Of 

pleased, and the Baja feared him, according* to the ancient 
saying, that the brother of the B^nf is always to be feared 
by the Baja. And it came to pass one day that Kichaka 
proceeded to the palace, and entered the apartments of the 
women to pay a visit to his sister, when his eye fell upon 
• Draupadi, and he was stricken with her beauty j and he 
said within his heart, I have seen many lovely women, and 
I have many belonging to me, but never did I behold one so 
beautiful before ; and he asked his sister who she was, and 
the Rani told him. And Kichaka then said to his sister :— Ktehaica pr^ 

vails min tbo 

She is worthy to be the mistress, and to have you for a 
waiting-maid: Contrive now, 1 pray you, that she 
come to my house.” The Riini replied This woman 
says she has five Gandharvas who ever keep watch over 
her; and if any man speak to her the Gandharvas will 
kill him: Moreover, her conduct and behaviour are 
most excellent; Therefore I pray you to say notliing to 
her.” lint Kichaka would not be refused, and after a while 
ho prevailed with his sister, and she promised to send Drau¬ 
padi to his house. So Kichaka left his sister and went to 
Draupadi, and began to praise her, and said,:—Kever 
before have I beheld so beautiful a woman as yoiT aro; 
and heuceforih I will be your slave.” But Draupadi re¬ 
plied :—^^Do not speak such words to me, for there are five 
lions who keep guard over mo, and if you value your life 
you will not come near mo.” And Kichaka laughed, aud 
went his way to his own house. 

A short while after Kichaka had gone oift of the palace, Draupadi sent 
the Bdni kaid to Draupadi;—I am veiy thirsty: Take this brini^a^i?^ 
cup to my brothor^s house aud bring it jne back filled with 
wine.” Draupadi answered:—I cannot go to his house, *****^^ 
as I observe that he is a man wanting in modesty: So I 
|h?ay you to send another messenger.” But the Rani would 
not, but put the cup upon a golden salver, and placed the 
salver upon the head of Draupadi, and bade her carry it to 


Kichaka; and Draupadi went away weeping, but she looked 
at the world-enlightening Sun, and prayed to the bright god 
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Kfchaka, and when she had entered in, Kichaka ran to meet 
her, and said:—You are very welcome, for I, who have 
the whole Eaj at my command, am now your slave, and I 
will give you all I possess; and all my women shall be your 
servants, if you will only become my wife.^' Draupadl 
answered:—“ Your sister sent mo to you with this cup ;• 
She is very thirsty, and is waiting for mo : Bo not detain 
mo or use mo ill, or evil may befall you.” Kichaka then 
took Braupadi by the right hand, but she drew her hand 
back again. Kichaka then seized her cloth, but Braupadi 
Draupudi struck him in the face, and ran out of tho house. Then 
BiUiupadi went with all speed to the Court hall of tho 
^lUoibwedby pahicG, whero Eaja Vintta and his Chieftains were sitting 
in Council; and she was weeping very bitterly, and Yud- 
hishthira and Bhhna were present and saw that she was 
weeping, but they took no notice of her. Now before 
Braupadi could speak a word to the Eaja, Kichaka ra’i 
after her, and followed her into the presence of the Council; 
and he seized her by the hair before them all, and smote her 
Bhiinacora- with his fo6l Eliinia looked on, and bit his lip with his 
no”to teeth till the blood rushed from it; but he could not interforo 
bocahse his elder brother Yudhishthira had so corainandcd 
him. And Braupadi was oxccedinglv wroth with her hus¬ 
bands, and also with Eaja Virata; and she cried out :—“ It 
is veiy unbecoming of the Eaja, that he should permit a 
poor woman who has entered his seiwico to bo kicked before 
his face.” The Eaja answered ;—“ I do not know what has 
passed between you and Kichaka before you entered my 
presence : How then can I Siterfere ? ” Braupadi then told 
to tho Eaja all that had taken place, and all who heard her 
thought that Kichaka had behaved wickedly towards her; 
but Yudhishthira, being fearful lest they should be dis¬ 
covered, rebuked her, saying:—" Why do you make yoar 
lamentations before persons who have nothing to do with 
you ? You ought to go into the presence of the Rdni.” So 
Braupadi went weeping to the Eiini, and told her what 
« Kichaka had done, and the Bdni said that she would speak 
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to Kor brother. But Draupadi answered;—“ As you cannot msironT ot 

smite him, why trouble yourself to speak ? I have a guardian 

near, and the hour is not far distant when he will avenge- 


» 


ray wrongs. 

Now when the night had fully come, and eveiy one in 
the palace was asleep, Draupadi went out and found Bhima, 

‘who was in a deep slumber. So she awoke liim, saying;— 

" What is this sloop of oblivion in which you are indulging ? 

Am I not your wife, upon whom Kichaka has looked with a 
wanton eye, and do you not earo for the aifront ? Where 
is your sense of honour now, and vrhat -will tlie world say if 
you do not revenge my wrongs Then Bhima rose up in 
a rage, and said:—“Why is your counteiiauce changed, Qiud 
what has Kichaka done unto you ? ” Draupadi answered:— Dmuiwdrs bit- 

, k>r cfimpiaiMtB 

“What would you have mo say whilst my heart is still blood- of ‘I'o insults 

_ ^ , she has receive 

ing from the insults I have received ? Three times have I the Kau- 
fallen into the hands of shameless men, and notwithstanding 
all the hardships I have endured for the sake of my hus- 
band^’, not one of them will protect mo : First you gave mo 
up to the Kauravtis, who treated mo as though 1 had been 
a slave girl; Thou Jayadratha caniod mo away into tho 
jungle: And now Kiehaksi has stretched out*tho hand of • 
rudeness against mo, and has seized mo by the huTr and 
smitten me with his foot in tho presence of yourself and 
Yudhishthira, and before the Raja and all bis Council: Yet 
who are my husbands that they feel no concern for this that 
I have suffered ? But unless you punish this Kichaka I will 
take poison : Yudhishthira, who was once a great Raja, has CompWnsof * 
become a mere servant, and inches people liow to gamble; gaWous^r hfw 
As for you, Bhima, who once had a thousand slave girls at Co^rtof 
your command, each as beautiful as tho Rdni, I have been 
obliged to see you fighting lions, tigerss, bears, and elephants 
for her amusement, until I have been so humbled that I 
could have died with spite; Then Aijuna has put on tho 
appearance of a female, and wears a woman^s necklace and 
bracelets, and makes sport for the Rajahs women; 

Nakula has settled down in the stable, and Sahadeva 
keeping cattle and telling fortunes: Meantime under your 
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HiSTOBT OP auspices I have become the favourite female Servant of Raja 
Virata, who refuses to take his powdered sandal wood ffom 
anybody else; And now what further vexations must I en¬ 
dure on your account ? ” 

When Braupadi had finished speaking, Bhima turned to 
her and saidWhon noble women are compelled by their 
evil fortune to take refuge in foreign countries, they are over' 
exposed to like evils: Was not Sitd carried away by Rdvana, 
when she was wandering in the jungle with Raja Rdma? 
When the Kauravas affronted you at the gambling match, I 
was desirous of putting them to death by my own hand, but 
I was withheld by my elder brother Yudhishthira ; So again 
when I had resolved to slay .Tayadratha, Yudhishthira would 
not give his consent, but permitted lu’m to go away alive: 
Then, too, when Kichaka insulted you in tho presence of the 
Raja, I would have punished liim upon the spot, but Yud¬ 
hishthira forbade me: Why, then, do you thus torment mo ? 
piu^Ktehako. ^ be obedieiit to my elder brother: But in the matter 
of this Kichiika I will got you redress: Bo you to-morrow 
morning affect to agree to all that ho desires, and appoint to 
meet him at^midnight in Arjuna's music and dauciiig-room; 

‘ and while h/vis waiting there for ^mu 1 will teach him a les¬ 
son tliat will most certainly satisfy you.^’ 

When Bhima had thus promised to chastise Kichaka, 
Braupadi was filled with joy, and agreed to act according 
to his words; and when tbe night was over she returned to 
tho apartments of the women, and did her duty as she was 
accustomed. Now it so happened that after a while Kichaka 
paid another visit to his sistj^, the R/ini; and he began, as 
his custom was, to set liimself off in the presence of Brau- 
en^^wny**** P**"*^^ Braupadl:—" Raja Virdta cannot inter- 

*way Dmupadi. fere with me, for all his affairs are in my hands: If therefore 
you refuse any longer to become my wife, 1 shall cany you 
away by my own power, and the Raja will say no more to me 
to-day than ho did yesterday; But if you will accept me as 
a husband, and enter my house, I will do you no harm; and 
to” ^ pieces of gold every day, and a 

DifeipaSi. hundred slaves and slave girls to wait upon you, and a cha- 
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riot drawn by mules to be always at your command.” And histost 0 ¥ 
Di’au{>adi answered;—“ How can I refuse such generosity ? ■ 

But I yield on one condition only: I know that you admit--- 

“ " " PranpiuU olTcn 

•many friends into the apartments of your women, and if my 
consent should be known unto them, it may bring both you 
and me to infamy; Moreover, I have five Gandharvaa who 
watch over me j and should they discover this matter they 
will slay you.” So it was agreed between them that at mid¬ 
night Draupadi should grant a meeting to Klchaka in the 
music and dancing-room. 

Kichaka then left the palace and went to his own house, impatience of 
and his heart was filled with delight ; but he was so impa¬ 
tient to meet Draupadi, that the remaining half of the day 
appeared to him like half a month, and every moment 
seemed as long as a year. And when it was night he 
arrayed himself in now garments, and perfumed himself with 
tlie choicest odours, and ho was more handsome and re¬ 
splendent than he had ever been before, in the same way 
that a lamp becomes most brilliant just before it goes out. 

Meanwhile Draupadi had gone to Blilma, and told him all 
that she had done, and Bhima said that he would slay 
Kichaka in such a fashion that no man shoidd discover 
who had done it. So when the hour of midnight arrived, Kichaka pro- 

-r/ IT •in- 1 '• 1 . T cecdstothe 

Kichaka went with all loy and expectation to the music and muacaiiAdyie- 

, . ^ jnj5-room,Mxd is 

dancing-roora, and seeing in the darkness that somebody 

was in the corner, ho thought that it was Draupadi, and put 

out his hand to take hold of her; but at that moment Bhima 

arose from tho corner in great wrath, and seized him by the 

hair of hishead, and would hav^dragged him’to the ground, 

but his locks were well oiled, and they slipped through the 

fingers of Bhima. Now Kichaka was a wamor of xSaiSlT” 

valour and exceeding strength, and he so felj upon Bhima Bhima. 

that they struggled mightily together, and they fought with 

their clenched fists, and tore each other with their nails, and 


strove to throw each other to the ground. And Bhima was BhhaftsUys 
brought to the earth, but he put forth all his strength, and rolls ha flash 
seizing hold of Kichaka ho whirled him swiftly round 


head and dashed him against Ike ground; and he put his 
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knee upon the breast of Kfchaka, and kneaded him os a 
baker kneads bread j and he kicked him and pommelled him 
until the soul of Kichaka departed out of his body, and ho 
broko every one of his bones into the Smallest pieces, and ' 
formed his body into a large ball of flesh. Bhima then 
lighted a lamp, and brought in Draupadi, and showed her 
all that he had done, saying:—“This will I do unto any 
man that offends you,'* And Draupadi rejoiced greatly, for 
she saw that she had boon fully avenged. 

Then Bhima departed out of the palace and went to the 
cook-room, and fell asleep; but Dranpaili wont and called 
the watchmen of the palace, saying:—“ Kichaka forced rao 
to grant him a meeting in the music and dancing-room, 
notwithstanding all my warnings that the Oandharv'as w'ould 
slay him; and lo and behold when ho came to me, the 
Gandharvas, who are my defenders, fell upon him and slew 
him, and his dead body is lying there.” So the watchmen 
lighted a lamp and went in, and they behold the dead body 
of Kichaka like a ball of flesh, and they said one to the 
other:—“ Surely no man hath done this; it must bo the 
Gandharvas.^' And as soon as it was morning there was a 
groat,uproarr araought the people, and the whole city was in 
commotion, for it was said that the mighty Kichaka, who 
commanded nil the soldiers of the Baja, had been put to 
death by tbe Gandharvas, out of his love for a woman. ’ And 
the brothers of Kichaka hastened to the spot, and saw the 
dead body, and desired to take it away to tho place of 
burning j and when they saw all the women of the palace 
gathered together, their eyes fell upon Draupad{> and they 
said one to the other:—“ This is the woman on whoso ac¬ 
count our brother has boon murdered; We cannot kill her, 
because it is not proper to kill a woman : Let us then bum 
her with tho dead body of Kichaka, and since he died out of 
love for her let him espouse her in tho world of ghosts.” 
They then went into the presence of the Baja, saying 
“We wish to bum the waiting-maid, who caused the death 
of Kichaka, along with the corpse of our brother.” And 
tho Baja was in awe of his wife's brethren, and ho dared not 
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forbid tbom j for it is an old proverb that tho brotber-in-law histobt op 
is master of the house. So they seized Draupadi by force, 

and bound her with cords and threw her upon tho bier of —-- 

»Kiohaka, and wont out of the city to burn her alive together 
with tho dead body; and Draupadi, seeing that her life was Scroama of 
in mortal peril, shrieked and screamed in piteous tones, and sS^*^**^ 
the air was filled with her cries. 

All this while Bliirna was lying asleep in the cook- BhimhMteos’ 
room, wlieu ho was awakened by tho cry of Draupadi; and Draupadi, 
he arose up and hastened out of tho palace to follow her to 
the burning ground ; and he went to the city wall and threw 
himself from the ramparts, for he would not go through the 
city gate lest he should bo known. Then Bhlma drew his 
hair over his face, so that no man could discover him, and 
tore up a largo tree by tho roots, and carried it on his 
shoulders as a club, and went with all speed to the place of 
burning. And as he came near, Draupadi saw him *^Dd 
know who he was; and when tho brethren of Klchaka be¬ 
held Bhlma approaching them, they were seized with trem¬ 
bling, and said :—** This is the Gaudharva! Let us fly and 
leave this woman, who is tho cause of all our sorrows.'* 

Thus saying they loft Draupadi and the dead body of 
Klchaka, and fled towards the city, and Bhlma pursued 
them hotly with his club, and slow them all. And Bhlma 
returned to Draupadi, and released her; and they went 
back to tho city by different ways, so that no one might 
know that tho Eaja's cook was the terrible Gandharva. 

Now when Draupadi had reached the palace, the city i>m«p6dire- 
was in a greater uproar than before; and vfhen the Chief- putooe. 
tains and Ministers saw her they wero in much alarm; and 
they went to the Raja, and said:—'Ihis woman is very 
beautiful, and her manner and discourse are such that 
who see her are stricken with her; and‘yet if a man at¬ 
tempts only to speak to her he is skin by the Gondharvos; 
and now if she remain any longer in the city we know not 
how many more young men may perish in like manner.” 

And the Raja answered not a word, for he was in a greater 
alarm than any of the others; but after a long while he 
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said:—'' I will think more of this matter; but go now, I 
pray you, and bum tho doad bodies of Kichaka and his 
brethren/^ 

All this whilo the Raja was so frightened at the Gand- ’ 
harvas, and so fearful lost he should offend them, that he 
would consult with none of his Council respecting them. 
But he called for his Raul, and said to her;—" This maid 
servant of yours is an evil witch, who must be sent out of 
tho city to some other quarter, so that this countiy may bo 
purged from her craft; But do you break tho matter to her 
so that she may not know that I have said it, lest tho Gand- 
harvas should wi*eak their,vengeance upon me.^^ 

Now by this timo Draupadi had entered tho palace, and 
proceeded to the music and dancing-room, where Aijuna 
was busy instructing tlie damsels j and tho diunsela camo up 
a«d offered her many congratulations, seeing that she had 
escaped from the hands of Kichaka and his brotlii’cn. And 
Arjuua feigned not to know what had happened, and ho said 
to her:—Tell me, I pray you, how it was that Kiohaka 
and his brqtjiren havo been slain.” But Draupadi was very 
wroth with Arjuna, for he had heard her cries and had not 
comq to subcour her, and sho said to him :—“ What havo 
you to do with men and women ? Your duty is to toaoh 
tho damsels to sing and dance ; and men and worn on can 
havo no interest for you.” And Draupadi turned her back 
upon Aijuna, and took no further heed of his words. 

After this the damsels took Draupadi by the hand, and 
led her away into the presence of tho Rdni. And when the 
Rdni saw Draupadi, she said to her:—“ Raja VirAta is in 
great alarm at you and your Gandharvas, and has ceased to 
call me to his presence: This day all my brethren havo 
been slain because of you, and to-morrow I may loso my 
husband likewise: So I will not keep you any longer in 
my service, and you must go now to some other city.” 
And Draupadi answered :—** Your words are true, but when 
thirteen days are over, the year of my service will havo 
expired, and thou my Gandharvas will bestow blessings 
upon you, and load me away to another place.” And the 
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Hlini made no reply, but told tbo Baja all that Branpadi bad history of 
said; for since tho slaughter of Kiohaka and his brothron, 

no one durst say a word that could offend Draupadi. -- 

• Now all this while tho Kauravas had boon dwelling in Proceedings of 

,, the Ka.T)r«vati 

the city of Hastinapur, and they had sent spies to all tho ^“ly^****^ 
quarters of tho earth to discover the city where tho Pdndavas PaU to discover 
wore residing, and none had brought back any tidings of the 
brethren. But it so happened that certain of tho spies had Sp|^ **® 
procoodod to tlie city of Raja Virdta, and they brought tho 
news that Kichaka had been slain on accemit of a woman. 

At this time tho Raja of Tiigarta, whoso name was Susar- 
nian, was staying at Hastindpur; and whilst tho Kauravas 
wore consulting as to what should te done, Susannan arose Suzman,Raja 
and said :—“ The spies from the city of Virata liavo told us i>ropow» w in- 

^ , , vasioa of the 

that our enemy Kichaka is dead : Let us now join our 
farces and attack tho Raja of Virata, for his army is powor-^^^^^ 
loss by reason of tho dt'atli of their Coninuiuder.” And 
Kama said :—“ Tho counsel of Susarman is wi&e : Wo can¬ 
not be ever thinking about tho Pandavas, so let us go forth 
and make war against the Raja of Virata.” And DuryoiUiana 
and all tho Council agreed to tho war. 


After this tho Kauravas assembled all their forces, and 

* ' ^ IMCgu: Busor- 

Susarman brought up all his army: and it was agreed 
between them that Susannan should march out first and nuryodhaBa** 
invade tho country of Yiiilta on tho northern side, and that 
Buryodliana should ihcu enter tho country on tho sonthern 
side and near unto the city of Viriita. And Susannan did 
as was determined upon, and he set out on the seventh day 
of the full moon, and invaded the nortliern qharior of the 
Raj of Vir«lta with all his araiy, and carried away much 
cattle; and it so happened that the day ho carried away the 
cattle was tho last day of tho thirteenth year of tho exile of 
the Pdndavas. Now when the herdsmen saw their cattle in 
the hands of the enemy, they went with all speed to tho city, 
and laid their complaints before Raja Vii'dta, and tho Raja 
sent messengers to all quarters with a hue and cry to tho 
ryots to make their escape with their flocks and herds; and 
the Raja mounted his chariot, and set out with a largo army 
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HiSTOBY OP to drive out tho invaders, and all the Pdndavas save Aijuna 
riBTDiA went with him. And when the day was far spent, the army 
———^— of Vmlta came up with the army of Susarman, and they 
fought fiercely one with the other, and many warriors wore 
Binffie combat slaiu ou either side. Then Baja Susarman sent a challenge 
manandVirtitiu to Raja Virdta, and the two Rajas fell to in single combat, 
until the sun had long sot, and tho darkness prevented their 
seeing each other, and the fighting came to a stand. Then 
the ground was sprinkled with water and tho dust was well 
laid, and presently the moon arose and tho battle-field was 
as light as dayj and tho combat was renewed between tho 
j^^Und ca p- two Rajas. And Susannan prevailed against and 

bound him hand and fooC with a rope, and oast him Ylfkift^is 
own chariot, and drove away with his own people. 

When Yudhishthira saw that Baja Virdta was carried 
away captive by Susarman, ho said to his brother Bhima 
For one entire year have we oaten the Rajahs rice, and shall 
we not deliver him out of the hands of his enemy ? So 
Yudhishthira stayed to command tho army; and when the 
Bhittuv rescttps moruing began to dawn, Bhima wont out with his two 

the lUja, aiid o o f 

takofc buwman brothers !Nakula and Sahadeva, and set off in pursuit of 

pntouer, . , . ^ , 

. Susarman^ and they overtook him, and slow his charioteer, 
and' delivered Raja Virdta out of his hands j and Bhima 
seized Susarman by the hair, and put chains upon his hands 
and a collar upon his neck, and carried him away prisoner. 
And all the cattle that had been carried away by Susarman 
were recovered, and there was also abundance of spoil j and 
Raja Virdta was loud in tho praises of Yudhishthira tmd his 
brethren. Ahd Bhima led Susarman into tho presence of 
the Raja; and when Susarman had tendered his submission, 
the Raja permitted him to depart to his own country. 

Now while Raja Virdta and all his Chieftains had gone 
away to the northern country to fight against Susarman, 
Duryodhana and tho Kauravaa came with a great army and 
inTaded the southern countiy, and they carried away mnoh 
cattle. And the Chief of the herdsmen hastened to the city 
in® ^ carry the tidings to the Raja; but there were no warriors 

ia tho city save tho Raja’s young son Uttar, and Aijuna, who 
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was the music aud dancing-master. And Uttar was but a histoey of 

boy, ajid lie bad been bred up in the apartments of the 

women, and knew nothing of war; and when the Chief of - 

^e herdsmen told him that the Kauravas had carried away awmicoof 

the cattle, he was in sore dismay. And the Chief of the 

herdsmen said to Uttar:—“The Raja has loft the Raj in ThetJhiefofthe 

year charge, and has often boasted of your prowess j so now uttw to^o out 

you must go out and make war against the Kauravas, and 

bring back all the stolen cattle.” And Uttar replied;—“ I utiw plead# 

would go and fight these Kauravas'with all readiness, but I 

have no man to drive my chariot; and how can I go out to 

battle without a charioteer ? ” So saying Uttar rose up; 

and entered the palace, and boastoi before the women, say- Boasts before 

ing :—If I had but a charioteer I would go forth and con- 

quer the Kauravas.'^ And Draupadi hoard his words, and 

said:—0 Uttar, the music aud dancing-master has often 

driven the chariot of Arjuna to battle ; aud ho will novF 

peradvenluro drive your chariot against the Kauravas.” So Ai^una agrees 

Uttar called his sister, whoso name was Uttard, and desired 

her to ask her teacher to become his charioteer; and sho 

did so, and Ariuna consented to go. Then Ariuna called Mirth of the 

' '' ® •* damwu at see- 

for a coat of mail, and arrayed himself m armour: and when his Arjuna put- 

' \ ting an amour. 

the damsels saw what he was doing, they began to laiugh, 
saying;—“ What has a music and dancing-master to do with 
the weapons of men ? ” Meanwhile Uttar commanded his 
servants to put tho weapons into his chariot; and he as¬ 
cended the cliariot, and desired Arjuna to mount likewipo, 
and to drive away with all speed. And when tho damsels The damscla 
saw Aijnna driving away, they cried out;-~s“We commit ErMom"*** 
Uttar into your charge: Take heed that he returns 
triumph, and brings us plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.” 

Aijuna replied:—“After a victory all things may bo ob¬ 
tained.” So saying he drove away towards the south to do 
battle against the Kauravas. 

Now when Aijuna had driven Uttar within sight of the Oovwdiy ft«»rof 
army of the Kauravas, tho heart of Uttar failed him, and his SwSig tte* 
hair stood on end with terror. And Aijuna said:—'' How can 
I face such mighty warriors as these ? ” And when Uttar heard • 
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HiSTORT OP those words, lie foil down in the chariot in a swoon. Then 

tried to comfort him, hut when he opened his eyes, 

• he implored Aijuna to turn the chariot and drive back to 
the city. But Aijuna said :—** Let not your enemies sop 
your alarm or they will rejoice greatly: You should not 
have commanded me to drive you here; but now that I 
am como, I cannot turn back: Wlien you were coming out 
you boasted of your prowess before the women; and will 
you now excite their laughter by running away ? ** Uttar 
replied;—I can endure the laughter of the women, but 1 
bill cannot face this field of battle.” So saying Uttar leaped 

byArjiuia. from the cliariot and ran away towards the city j and Arjuna 

Tho Knuravis leaped down likewise, and ran after him. And the Kau- 
^letlierX ravas looked on, and saw that it was Aijuna running after 
ifcwaJi?the son of Kaja Virita ; and they said :—** Tlio thirteenth 
year is not yet over, and if this be Arjuna then tho Pand- 
avas must go again into exile.” And there arose a great 
discussion about tho thirteenth year; but Bhishma paid • 
** The thirteenth year has already passed away.” 

Anunabiings Meanwhile Arjuna had caught Uttar by tho hair, and 
makes him'dm e drawn him back to tho chariot, and placed him on tho driv¬ 
ing seat; and ho bade Uttar drive to tho burning ground 
whoce tho weapons of tho Pandavas were hnng upon a tree. 
And when they came to tho tree Aijuna took his own wea¬ 
pons, and told Uttar tho names of him&olf and all his hrothron; 
and when Uttar kn(‘w that Arjnna was with him, ho said:— 
"I am no longer afraid of the array of the Kauravas.” And 
Uttar drove tho chariot back to tho field, and Aijuna sounded 
his shell and twanged his bow, and challenged tho Kauravas 
ono by ono to single combat; and ho fought and conquered 
every ono, and defeated tho whole army of the Kauravas, 
whilst the cattle returned to tho city of their own accord. 
ITion Arjuna blew his shell of triumph, and all tho army of 
tho Kauravas, excepting Bhishma only, fell down insensible 
like men that were asleep; but Ai^una would not slay thorn, 
but only commanded Uttar to carry away their fine gar¬ 
ments. And when tho Kauravas awoke and saw what had 


Sccovers Ills 
own Wf^pnns 
ftiid divcuvers 
hiiuself to 
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boon done, tboy returned in great shame and sorrow to the qistoet of 
city 0/ Hastindpur, /' 

Now after this enreat victory, Arjuna and Uttar returned ■ , 

® t 1-1. Ariunaawd 

to the city, and as they went they saw many of the soldiers ^ 

of the Kauravas flying from the field; but Aijuna said to Aijana’a for- 
thein:—Fear not, for I will not slay a man unless he be in 
the field of battle, and fugitives and captives arc as women 
in my eyes.” And Ai^Tiiia and Uttar halted without the 
city j and Aijuna laid aside his arms, and put on his disguise 
as before; and messengers were sent on to the city to make 
known the victory, and the recovery of all the cattle. 

Now soon after Arjuna and Uttar had gone out against B«t«m of Baja 
the Kauravas, Raja Virdta was resuming towards the city dofeafc of Susm- 
in triumph, having routed Raja Susarman and all his army. 

And the whole city went out to meet Raja Virdta, and to 
welcome him bock with great joy; but Uttar was not 
amongst them. So the Raja inquired for his sou, and learned ^he ^^h«ni 
that he had gone towards tho south to fight the Kauravas, Kimooutto 

1° • 11 • but dh» 

and that tho musjo and dancing-master had gone with him the 

. . ”. . ” bravery of the 

to drive his chariot; and the Raja said:—“ As I myself have music rad danc 

' •' ing-master. 

defeated Susarman and all his army, the men wjiom Uttar 
lias gone out to fight must bo but weak and few; but I do 
not like that the music and dancing-master shouldlliavegono 
as charioteer, as he may have been terrified at the battle, 
and have taken flight.” Yudhishthira replied:—No defeat Yudhishthira 
can befall that person who has had this music and dancing- Taionrof the 
master for his charioteer.” At tins moment tho messongets ing master, 
of Uttar arrived at the city, and told tho Raja how tho Kau¬ 
ravas had been defeated and the cattle recovered from their 
hands; and Yudhishthira said that the victory was most 
excellent, but was to have been expected from the valour of 
the charioteer. But the Raja feigned not to hear the words 
of Yudhishthira, and cried out:—Since I have defeated'TheR^aordm 

' prepm«tiona for 

Susarman, and my son has defeated Durj^odhana, let the 
drums be beaten at all the gates, and mnsied instruments 
be played in all the streets, and the city bo dressed out in 
flowers and flags; and let all the most beautiful damsels put 
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flisTORT OP on clean garments, and array themsolvos in aU their jewels, 
p«t*ii forth and sing the songs of triumph j and let $11 the 

tribes go forth with them and welcome the return of the 
victorious hero Uttar.” Then Eaja Virdta ordered the dice^ 
to be brought, and called upon Yudhishthira to play a 
gamoj but Yudhishthira objected, and said:—is laid 
down in the Sdstras that no man should play with another 
who is elated with joy j and this day you are elated with 
Sita dowij to iov.'* But Virdta "persisted, and Yudhishthira at last sat 

piny wirti J V ^ . 

Tuubishtbira. down to play; and in the middle of the game the Raja 
said :—** Take notice how my son has fought and defeated 
YudWaht^^^ the Kauravas!” Yudhishthira replied;—‘^It is not sur- 
tory to the prisinsf that your son conquered the Kauravas, when he has 

miuicandaanc-* ^ . i-i . /.-i.-.. 

iim-master. had tho music and dancing-master for his charioteer.” 
of the Then Raja Virdrta flew into a rage, and said :—“ Let mo 
forbear as long as I will, you are determined still to chaunt 
tho praises of this music and dancing-master: What is a 
eunuch that his feats should bo so applauded P When my 
son has gained the victory, no man of sense would have 
brought forward tho name of another; So if you wish any 
longer to retain my friendship, let me hear no more of this 
Yudhishthira music and dancing-master.” Yudhishthira answered:— 
In-a field where such warriors as Bhishma, and Drona, and 
Kama, and Duryodhana are in action, your son is by no 
means capable of sustaining a battle.” Then Raja Virdta 
was exceedingly wroth, and ho cried out;—“ Is there no 
one here to give this foolish fellow his answer, and to stop 
TOO^th ? ” And the Raja dashed the dice which ho held 
and makw'ws hand SQ violently at the face of Yudhishthira that the 

nose bleed. hlood fell from his nose, but Draupadl, who was standin^by, 

caught the blood in her veil. At this same instant the 
Raja's servants came in and said that Uttar and his 
. ohariolbeor had returned to the palace, and were standing at 
the gate waiting to salute the Raja; and the Baja desired 
that they might be called in, but Yudhishthira cried out 
Keep back the music and dancing-master, for if he should 
Uttar enter* the See my face besmeared with blood, he will slay the man who 
caused it, and all his people.” So Uttar was brought in 
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Tvliilst Aquna stayed without; and he told his father truly HiSTOETOX' 
all* that had taken place, and discovered to him the true 

names and condition of tho Pdndavas, When the Raja--- 

hoai’d this ho was in great alarm, and he begged pardon of 
Yttdhishthira and entreated that ho might be forgiven. And THdhtah^ita 
Yndhishthira answered;—have banished wrath andEil^” ** 

■ passion altogether from my mind, but had this blood of 
mino fallen to the ground, it would have been a great 
misfortune for you, and all your house, and therefore it was 
fortunato that Draupadl caught it in hor veil.’^ Then 
Yndhishthira cleansed his face and tho blood ceased to 
flow; and Aijuna was brought jjii and paid his respects to 
the Raja; and Uttar praised him to tho Raja, and acknow. 
ledged his own ccrwardico; and all tho garments of the 
Kauravas, which had been taken from the Chieftains whilo Oiwisfon of tho 
• they lay senseless upon tho field of battle, were sent to the 
inner apartments of tho palace, and divided amongst the 
damsels and children. 


After this Raja Virdta held a Council of all his Chief- pro* 

tains; and all the Pdndavas wero thero, clotjied <ln th^ir^^^*^ 
royal robes, and they related all their adventures to the «wonng their 
Raja and the Council. And tho Raja paid then®* evoiy mark 
of respect, and ho pledged his word that lie would assist them 


in recovering their Raj. And tho Raja offered lus daughter oafersw* 
Uttard in marriage to Aijuna; but Aijuna answeredwoniiMfeto 
For a whole year I have been teaching this damsel, and Aijiwa’sKn 


X have boon to her as a father, and she has been to me as a 




daughter; It is not therefore moot that I^sliould take her 
a wife; ’but if it please yon and my older brother Yud- 


hishthira, let her bo married to my son Abhimonyu.’* So 
Raja Virdta agreed, and ho gave his daughter Uttard in 
marriage to tho son *of Arjnna; and a gi’eat marriffgo-feast 
was held; and Krishna came with his brother Balai’dma, ^ 
and with Subhadrd, tho wife of Aijuna, and her son Abhi- 
manya who was to be married to Uttai-d; and Raja Dmpada 
cuma also, with his son Dhrishta-dyumna; as well as all the 
OhieftwuB and allies of Raja Virdta. And the marriage of 
Abhimanyu, the sou of Aijuna, to Uttard, tho daughter of 
Voi. I. ]5 
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INDU. 
Vasx II. 

Beview of the 

of the thir¬ 
teenth year. 


Separation of 
the amour of 
Kiohakafrom 
tho mythical 
referenceatothe 
P&udavas. 


HidTOET ot Raja Virdta, was duly celebrated with, every magnificence 
and sign of rejoicing. ' 

The foregoing narrative of the thirteenth year 
exile of the PXndavas is no doubt a fiction so • 
far as it refers to the Ptlndavas; and sufficient stress 
has been laid upon this point at the opening of tho • 
present chapter. But whilst tho details by which 
tho Pdndavas are associated with Baja Virdta and 
his family are forced and artificial, the main inci¬ 
dents of the amour of Kfchaka with the waiting- 
maid of the Kdnf are of a natural and lifc-lik(i char¬ 
acter, and bear tlie impress of being the remains of 
some independent tradition which has been bor¬ 
rowed from a foreign country. Accordingly, the 
attempt may now be made to divide the whole nar¬ 
rative into two distinct part.s, eacli of which may be 
considered separately in the following order;— 
Istj^Tlie authentic tradition of the amour of 
Kichaka. 

2nrl, Tlie mythical details by which the tradi¬ 
tion of the amour has been joined on to that of the 
Pdndavas. 

The tradition of the amour of Kfchaka appears 
to belong to what may bo called the Dark Ages of 
Hindii history. It contains no references whatever 


iBt, Tradition ot 
the amour ot 
Kichaka. 


. orto 

Irahmanism ^ ^ 

•QdBuddhiam. either to the gods of tho Aryans, or to the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Brdhmans, or to the institution ’of 

SSKd with doctrines of Buddha. The leading 

ghosti. religious idea appears to have been a belief in the 
substantial existence of ghosts as demons capable of 
wreaking their wrath upon all offenders; a charac¬ 
teristic which is generally supposed to indicate an 
Sj&tec aboriginal people of Turanian origin. At the same 
time, the wealth of tho country appears to have con- 
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sisfcod of cattle and horses; a circumstance which history of 
would indicate a pastoral people. The scene, how- pakt n. 
over, is chiefly laid in the palace of the Raja; and Anient oivUi*. 
here are to bo found evidences of refinement and 
civilization. There are the women’s apartments women’s apait- 
where tlie Rdnl is attended by her maid, and where 
the Princess Uttard, and the other young damsels 
of the palace, are instructed in music *and dancing 
by a eunuch, who wears a woman’s dress and jewels. 

There is the Council-hall, where the Raja spends a councii-hau. 
large portion of his time iit the company of his 
CJiieftains; and there is the kitchen, where the Kitchen, 
sleepy and voracious warrior is suj)posed to be lord¬ 
ing it over the under cooks, and preventing any 
theft or waste of victuals. • 

The characters that appear in this tradition are r4>adinR 
all simple and life-like. They comprise a timid ditionofvlie 
Raja and a good-natured Rdnt; a mighty 
and a captivating waiting-maid; a boyish Princo 
and his girlish sister. The dialogue vanes from varied oia- 
the grave discourse in the Council-hall to the 
passionate conversation in the women’s apartments, 
and the merry chatter of light-hearted damsels in 
the music and dancing-room. .The plot is perfectly The plot, 
intelligible. A beautiful woman of ^ noble birth 
enters the service of a Rdnl as a waiting-maid; on 
which the Rant’s brother falls in love with her. 

But this natural incident, simple as it is in itself, is 
surrounded by a number of details so strange and 
significant as to demand a careful consideration. 

•When the Rdnf first engaged the waiting-maid, ThejutaPajp*. 
she was fearful lest the charms of the new a'ttendant 
should attract the admiration of the Raja. But the 
waiting-maid explained that she was guarded by 
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IMfflculty as re- 
^lurda the Gaud' 


tiarvas. 


HISTORY OF five iiivisiblo Gandliarvas, who would wreak their 
wrath upon any man who should venture to'ap- 
^ proach her with improper proposals. Accordingly, 
the Rdnl appears to have been satisfied with this 
explanation, and took the captivating woman into 
her service as waiting-maid. 

This reference to the Gandliarvas is a real diffi¬ 
cult}". It is impossible to say whether in the original 
tradition the Rdnf believed the Gandliarvas to be 
invisible spirits or mortal men. There is indeed 
much to bo said on both sides. The belief that 
ifittortd demons, or evil spiiits, were prone to amours with the 
women. fiaughtcrs of mcii is even more widely spread than 
the belief in the loves of the gods; and to this day is 
deeply implanted in tlie minds of Hindds and other 
Orientals. The mishaps of an unfortunate bride-, 
groom are invariably ascribed to the machinations 
of evfl spirits; whilst the mishap of a maiden, which 
might otherwise have excited doubts of her chastity, 
has been occasionally attributed to the iiTegular de¬ 
sires of a being from another'^orld. In the present 
tradition, the waiting-maid is represented as being 
the subject of jealousy rathei than of love; and in 
this respect her case coiTCsponds to that of Sarah, in 
the Book of Tobit, whom young Tobias was afrnid 
to marry, lest he should bo strangled by her demon 
lover. But the story of the invisible Gandliarvas 
is also capable of a rational interpretation. The 
J^Wtobe, or Hill people, are traditionally re- 

iwSSdSgarded as a very handsome race, and the women 
icsuai beings, ggp^gi^liy. much admired by the people of the 

plains; and it was only at a later period, when the 
Aryan traditions began to assume a mythical form, 
that the Gandharvas were converted into divine be- 
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ings attendant upon the gods, the men as celestial histoby op 

musicians, and the women as celestial dancers, ic • Part ll. 

cordingly, in the original tradition, the waiting-maid Fowibiht^of an 
* may have simply explained that she was a Grand-legend, 
harva woman, and had five Gandharva husbands, or 
lovers, who would slay any one who afironted her; 
whilst the turn in the story, which invests the 
Gandharvas with a supernatural character, may only 
belong to the modern form of tlio legend. 

The character of Kfchaka is well deserving of 
consideration. He appears tck have been a type of a "ft***- 
peculiar class, who held a certain position in the 
courts of Hindd Kajas. It has already been seen 
that Sakuui, the brother of the Ildiii GdndhAri, 
dwelt at Hastindpur; and Kfchaka, the brother of 
the Rdiif of Virdta, appears to have dwelt in like 
manner in the city of his sister’s husband. That a 
bride should bo accompanied by her broijier when 
about to be married to a distant Chieftain, seems to 
bo a very natural arrangement; but it is difficult to 
perceive on what grounds the brother should take 
up his permanent residence in the city of his sister’s 
husband. Sakuni however held no prominent posi¬ 
tion at Ilastindpur; but seems to have been a mere 
gambler, who assiked in the intrigues of his nephews 
against their rivals. Kichaka on the otfier hand ap¬ 
pears to have been a man of a different stamp. He 
evidently possessed a strong wiU, and maintained aeiiaract«Tof 
powerml influence over his weak-minded brother-in- 
law. Ho was a man of pleasure and maintained a 
number of women; but ho is said to have been in the 
habit of taking his friends into his zenana; from which 
circumstance it might be inferreji that ho treated his 
women rather as mistresses than as wives. 
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Peculiar inoi» 
death m Kicha' 
ka'e amour. 


tUe waiting* 
maid in the 
Council-halL 


ing-matd and 
tue Aiga. 


HisTOEt OP Tho progTcss of Klchaka’s amour is strange and 
primitive throughout, and may be referred to a period 
Peculiar inot. ot temoto antiquity. Kfchaka not only falls in love 
kaSamLSf™' witli his sistor’s maid, but coolly asks his sister to* 
send tho maid to his house; and the Rdnt yields to 
his entreaties and despatches her maid-servant osten- 
wine drank by siblv for a CUD of wine, a circumstance which seems 

Hindu woiueu. j r / 

to indicate that wine was occasionally drank by 
Hindii ladies in tho olden time. The scuffle that 
maid in ensued between Kfchaka and his fair enslaver is per¬ 

fectly intelligible; but not so tho fact that when the 
insulted woman ran into tho Council-hall for protec¬ 
tion, she was followed by her admirer and kicked in 
the presence of tlie Raja. Another singular feature 
SSfthc'^ait- in the tradition is the dialogue between tho servant 
girl and the Raja, in which the former declares that 
it is very unbecoming in the Raja to allow lier to be 
kicked ii\.his presence, whilst the latter excuses him¬ 
self from interfering, on tho ground that he did not 
know what had passed between the pair before tliey 
entered tho Hall. 

The plot between tho cook and the waiting-maid 
for punishing Kfchaka is in accordance with poetic 
justice; and more than one Luropcan tradition has 
been preserved in which a gallant had expected to 
meet a wife, and has suddenly found himself in the 
presence of an enraged husl)and. Tho horrible treat¬ 
ment of the remains of Kfchaka after* death is an 
Oriental idea of perfect revenge; whilst the grim 
joy of tho waiting-woman at the sight is apparently 
an exaggeration, intended to indicate tho righteous 
anger of a model wife at having her chastity as- 

^tempttobum Sailed, ^ * 

maid aliv& The climax of the narrative is reached when tho 


Poetic Juotice in 
the slaughter of 
JCobalA 
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brethren of Kfehaka seized the waitinff-maid, and histoby op 

^ INDIA* 

prepared to burn her upon the funeral pile with the pabx il 
body of the dead man. This barbarous proceeding 
had no connection with the later Brahmanical 
of self-sacrifice on the part of a widow in the ox- fiSSifavow. 
.pectation of rejoining her deceased lord. It origin -' ‘ 
ated rather in the desire of the nearest relatives of 
the dead man that he should enjoy in death tho 
society of tho woman whom he had most loved in 
life. In such cases the willingness or otherwise of 
the unfortunate victims wopld be wholly ignored; 
and their murder would be a scene too painful to 
contemplate. Indeed, it is almost possible to sym¬ 
pathize in tho momentary delirium which impels 
a poor widow to throw herself upon the pile in tho 
full expectation of enjoying everlasting bliss with 
her belo\ ed husband in the realms of paradise. But 
the idea of putting an unhappy female to death, 
merely because she has unwittingly raised tho de¬ 
sires of a voluptuary, is one upon which Hhc*mind 
can scarcely care to dwell. Tlic distinction seems 
to be fully apprehended by a Hindu audience. Any . 

interference in a Brahmanical satf would bo re- 
garded with a peculiar horror, which still tiuds ex¬ 
pression in more remote districts; whilst in tho 
present instance tho sympathies are &11 enlisted in 
favour of the gknt cook, who personates a Gand- 
harva, and delivers Draupadl from the burning 
pile. • 

In tho later portions of the narrative the authen- Ob^cimtT of the 
tic details cannot bo so plainly distinguished from 
those which are mythical. The invasions of Susar- 
man apd Duryodhana are almost entirely mythical; 
but the departure of Arjuna and Uttar in a war 
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HISTORY OP cliariot, amidst the giggling of the damsels at seeing 
p«?u. the eunuch in armour, and the girlish clamours dbr 
silks and cloths, forms a striking scone which may 
have been borrowed from some other tradition. In 
Procession of like manner the procession of damsels sent out by 
RajaVirdta to welcome the youthful conqueror is. 
perfectly in accordance with the receptions given in 
ancient times to successful warriors, and calls to mind 
the procession of maidens who went out with timbrels 
and dances to welcome back the youthful David 
after the slaughter of Goliath of Gath, and who sang 
aloud;—“Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his tons of thousands.’’ 


turning to the mythical details which connect 
of the tradition of the amour of Kfcbaka with the 
the storjr of the history of the Piindavas, it will bo necessary, in the 

]P&ndAVfts« V * • 

first instance, to inquire into the geographical posi¬ 
tion of the Raj of Virata. Here, at the very outset, 
a difficulty presents itself of no ordinary magnitude. 
G^phicar The Ipcahtraditions of two widely distant countries 
present almost equal claims to the countiy of Virdta, 
namely, the peninsula of Guzerat on the western 
side of India, and the valley of the Rrahmajmtra on 
its eastern quarter. In the j^Falid Bhdrata, the Raj 
of Virdta is called Matsya, or the country t>f the 
fish, and the 6ity is indifferently termed Matsya or 


City of virtitii Virdta. The local traditions of Guzerat declare tlvat 

or \irfita-pur k occupied 
by tho modtrn town of DhoJka, which is situated 
on the southern coast of the nock of the peninsul^t.* 
Fho local traditions of eastern Bengal are more ex- 

SSf’fiJ.MS' district of Dinajpur is still called Mat* 

-rtthinuTOu., sya; and tlw remains of ancient forts, said, to be 

* i oxhcn* Has Mala, or Hindd AniutU of 6u2orat| toI, i, p, lOS, * 
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tlioso of Virdta and Kfcliaka, are pointed out to this history op 
day as proofs of the truth of the tradition.^* The past ii. 
whole of this region, however, would appear to have 
•been the land of‘fable. Hero it was that Bhlma®»*>ie- 
fought against the Asuras; and it was in this same 
country that the sage VyAsa was supernaturally 
born of Matsya, the fish-girl.^ * Whether, however, Authraticityor 
the Raj of Virdta is to bo placed in the peninsula 
of Guzerat or in the region of eastern Bengal, it is 
in either case far too distant from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ilastindpur to admit ^f such campaigns as 
those of Duryodhana and Susarman. That great 
and conquering armies, like those of Sesostris and 
Semiramis, of Alexander and Timour, have occa- 
sionally traversed vast distances, cannot be doubted, 
but their movements resembled the migrations of 
nations, and have left their impress upon the history 
of the world. Then, again, at a later period, the PirtWans. 
Rai-thian horsemen have made their way from the 
valley of the Indus to the city of Jerusalem'i^ wjiilst 
almost within our own time the Maliratta cavalry Mahrattas. 
have scoured the great Indian peninsula from sea 
to sea. But both the Parthian and Mahratta armies 


were composed of organized and well-trained warriors, 
and invaded rich and luxurious regions, from which 
they raised vast contributions of gold,* jewels, and 
beautiful women. The campaigns, however, of 
Duryodhana and Susarman were the mere maraud¬ 
ing forays of two bauds of cattle-lifterfip; and tlie 


Contrast be¬ 
tween the ftnrc- 
Rmng expedi- 
tioiw Bna the 
cettle-liftinK 
fbntfa of Put- 
yodhanftaadSa- 


* Buchanan's Report on tho district of Dinajpor, preserved in Martin's East¬ 
ern India, vol it p. 609 ft tiq. 

* In iQio original myth Raja Virhta is said to have been the brother of Mabtya, 
and was preserved like her in the belly of a fish. These myths may be altogether 
rejected, as the depraved creations of fbonks, either Brhbmans or Buddhists, whose 
imaginatioqs were ever upon women and the mysteries of tepredoction. 
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^ntlfied 
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bhariot, amidst tlie giggling of tho damsels at* seeing 
the eunuch in armour, and tho girlish clamours ‘for 
silks and cloths, forms a striking scene which may 
have been borrowed from some other' tradition. In 
like manner the procession of damsels sent out by 
Raja Virdta to welcome the youthful conqueror is. 
perfectly in accordance with the receptions given in 
ancient times to successful warriors, and calls to mind 
the procession of maidens who went out with timbrels 
and dances to welcome back the youthful David 
after the slaughter of Gpliath of Gath, and who sang 
aloud;—‘^Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his tens of thousands.” 

In turning to the mythical details which connect 
the tradition of the amour of Kichaka with tho 
history of the Randavas, it will be necessary, in the 
first instance, to inquire into the geographical posi¬ 
tion of the Raj of Virdta. Here, at the very outset, 
a difficulty presents itself of no ordinary magnitude. 
The IpcaHraditions of two widely distent countries 
present almost equal claims to the country of Virdta, 
namely, the peninsula of Guzerat on the western 
side of India, and the valley of the Brahmaputra on 
its eastern quarter. In the Mahd Bhdrate, the Raj 
of Virdta is called Matsya, or the country of the 
fish, and the 6ity is indifferently termed Matsya or 
Virdta. The local traditions of Guzorat declare that 
the site of Matsya-nuggur or Virdte-pur is occupied ' 
by the motfem town of Dholka, which is situated 
on the southern coast of the neck of the peninsula.’ 
Tho local traditions of eastern Bengal are more , 031 - 
plicit. The distriot of Dinajpur is still called 
sya; and tho remains of ancient fprts, sai4 to 


^ EorW Bas Mala, or Hindfi AnnalB of 6azoea^ tol, i. p, lOjSk 
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those of Yirdta and Kfchaka, are pointed out to this . 

day as proofs of the truth of the tradition**!^ The vak li. 


whole of this region, however, would appear to have / 

•been the land of Table. Here it was that Bhlma®- * 


fought against the Asuras; and it was in this same 
country.that the sage Vydsa was ^pernaturally 
born of Matsya, the fish-girl.* * Whether, however, Authenticity of 
the Raj of Virdta is to be placed in the peninsula 
of Ouzerat or in the region of eastern Bengal, it is 
in either case far too distant from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hastindpur to admit ,of such campaigns as 
those of Duryodhana and Susarman. That 
and conquering armies, like those of Sesostris and 
Semiramis, of Alexander and Timour, have occa-“®™’’ 
sionally traversed vast distances, cannot be doubted, 
but their movements resembled the migrations of 
nations, and have left their impress upon the history 
of the world. Then, again, at a later period, the pMtWMw. 
Parthian horsemen have made their way from the 
valley of the Indus to the city of Jerusalem^ wjiilst 
almost within our own time the Mahratta cavalry Hahnttas. 
have scoured the great Indian peninsula from sea 
to sea. But both the Parthian and Mahratta armies 


were composed of organized and well-trained warriors, 
and invaded rich and luxurious regions, from which 
they raised vast contributions of gold,* jewels, and 


beautiful women. The campaigns, however, 

Duryodhana and Susarman were the mere maraud- 
ing forays of two bands,of cattle-lifters; and the 

. _y^MaudSu- 

a uman. 


t • BuiCliftaBn’t Beport on the dietriot of Dhuijptuv prosenred in Kartia's Eaat- 
m. Ijtdia, Vol. ii, p. 609 et Oj. 

* In &e original myth Baja VirOta is end to have been the brother of Mateya, 
and Via pr^erved like W in the belly of a fish. Those myths may be altogether 
nyeoted, as t^,depraved'weationa ci Aonks, either Br&bmam or B^hbte, whose 
Km eva taming open womm and the myeteriee of reproduerion. 
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HISTORY OP readers of the Mahd Bhdrata are called upon to 
believe that these petty Chieftains marclied a dis- 
tance of at least five or six hundred miles for the 
purpose of carrying away a few sheep and cows;‘ 
and that, too, at a time, when the Aryan Kshatri- 
yas appear to have had some difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing their outposts in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
Firtn^fforta.of Accordingly, the geographical notices must be re- 
to garded as another instance of the efforts of .tho 
remSt^ulSra Bralimanical compilers to associate the traditions of 
the Pdndavas with th^e more remote populations of 
India, which can be referred in almost every instance 
to a mythical origin. In a word, it seems to bo fully 
proved that every authentic tradition connected with 
the Raj of Bhdrata refers either to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastindpur and Indra-prastha, or 
else'must be thrown back upon some locality further 
to the west or north, in the direction of Cabul or 
Cashmere. 

Mythical cfift. Thcv-scene in which the Pdndavas first present 
which thcmselves to Raia Virdta is as mythical as the 

Enseivcst? gcograpliy of the Raj. Their ostensible object was 
RajaVirtta. conccal thcir real names, and yet tliey ajipear to 

provoked discovery, for Yudhishthira declares 
vokediscovciy. that he had been a retainer of Raja Yudliishthira, 
whilst Bhfmu asserts that he had been cook to Raja 
ModenHiOTe of Yudhishthira. Again, the language of Yudhish- 
ifluguage. thira is the polished flattery of a suppliant in the 
court of a*modern Raja; and is wholly wanting in 
that rude eloquence in which an ancient warrior 
Hisartiftciaire. might bo expectcd to ask for protection. The bitter 

feroncctohis . <»xr n i 

own losses, irony of Yudhishthira 8 explanation that he had been 
a teacher of dice, is wholly untrue to nature, and 
probably originated in sheer paucity of invention. 
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His losses at tlio gambling match may have indeed history ox 
suggested the idea to tho Brahmanical compiler, but p^^i. 
it is altogether incredible that he should have deli- 
• beratoly revived the agony of that hour, without 
any cause or reason whatever. His assertion that 
be was a Brdhman is equally unintelligible, and 
probably originated in an abortive effort of the com¬ 
pilers to impart a Brahmanical tone to the legend; 
for *thc profession of gambling is scarcely compatible 
with that ideal of the Brahmanical caste which seems 
to have been generally present to the imaginations 
of the “ arrangers.” 

The disguises of Blu'ma and Arjuna are also wsthinadis- 
somewhat remarkable. The traditional appetite of 
Bhfma seems to have suggested the idea of his sorv- uhima serving 

, a*j cook. 

ing as a cook ; although there arc traces of a period 
when a knowledge of cookery was regarded as a 
royal accomplishment.® But Arjuna’s disguise is 
palpably mythical. By a miracle he tecame asopomatumi 

1 • 1 1 * 1 1 ‘’hiracler of Ar- 

cunuch tor a year ; and, indeed, without soniQ such 
miracle, tho Brahmanical compilers could scarcely 
have ventured to introduce him into a zenana. 
Considering that tho Pdndavas were rude warriors 
living in the practice of polyandry, the idpa itself is 
a glaring anachronism; although in accordance with 
tho manners which appear to have preVailed in tho 
Courts of the later and more effeminate Rajas. 

The engagement of Draupadi is equally suggest- 
ive of a myth. She declared that she had been the 
waiting-maid of Krishna’s wife, and the waiting- 
maid and dearest friend of Braupadl. The arrange- ExtraoKHnaiy 

• « 1 . 1 . -1 amuigcment of 

ment of her hair appears to liave occasioned some JS[uOTwofhw 


vow. 


• Seo hereafter tho tradition of Nala and Damayantt, where Damayanti dis¬ 
covers her husband through his disguise by the flavour of lus cuokorj'. 
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HISTORY OP difficulty to the compiler, as she had vowed that it 
should tfiever be tied up again until Bhfma’s*firfgor8 
were dripping with the blood of Duhsdsana. After 
remaining dishevelled during an exile of twelve 
years in the jungle, it is now said to have been 
twisted into one string like a serpent; although it 
is difficult to perceive in what respect this twisting 
Qupstioiiawo differed from tying. Again, the alleged beauty of 
Draupadf seems to be questionable. Supposing 
that she w’’as only sixteen at the time of her mar¬ 
riage, the twelve years of Arjuna’s exile, and the 
twelve years of exile in the jungle, added to the 
intervening period when Arjuna and his brethren 
were engaged in conquering the surrounding Rajas, 
would make her a woman of forty or forty-five years 
of age; a stage in life at which Oriental women 
generally have lost every vestige of beauty. The 
twelve years of Arjuna’s exile, and cloven of the 
years of the exile of the Pdndavas in the jungle, 
may perhaps be treated as mythical; but still it is 
difficult to believe that the wife of five husbands, 
who was also the mother of five sons, should have 
been endowed with such irresistible charms as those 
which are ascribed to the maid-servant who appears 
in the independent tradition of Kfehaka’s amour. 
AlleKe<i^rermc- Moreover, th6 manners of Draupadi appear to have 
p^’s man- hccn Considerably refined by her long exile. Whilst 
in the jungle she had hospitably offered to wash the 
feet of Jayadratha; but when engaged as a waiting- 
maid in the palace, she expressly stipulated that she 
should not be called upon to wash the feet of any 
Myth^t the ono. It will also be remembered that the waiting-* 
jp™maid suffered the indignity of a kick; but the 
•kick. Brahmanical compilers appear to have considered 
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that such an affront would be derogatory to the histoey of 
memory of Draupadf. Accordingly it is said that faux n. 
the Sun god, to whom sho had prayed for succour, 
sent down two invisible spirits who preserved her 
from the intended insult.® 

• As regards the association of the Pdndavas with Mytwcaidetiuia 

C reiproting the 

the story of the amour, there are many particulars 
introduced which serve to prove the mythical cha¬ 
racter of the connection. The statement that the 


teacher of dice and the head cook were sitting in 
Council with the Raja and his Chieftains, may bo 
honourable to the Pdndavas, but is incompatible with 
their position in the Raja’s household. The remon¬ 
strances of Draupadf on account of tlie low pursuits 
of herself and husbands appear to be of a mythical 
character; and so is the reply of Bhfma in which he 
refers to the story of Rdma and Sfta. The battle 
scenes are all mythical, especially Arjuna’s successive 
combats with the different Kaurava Chieftains; but 
the declaration of Aijuna as he drove away Yroni his 
encounter, that he would not slay a man excepting on mSSa me. 
the field of battle, and that fugitives and captives 
wore as women in his eyes, is evidently intended to 
convey a moral rule which was calculated to migitate 
the horrors of ancient warfare. The statement that 
Yudhishthira, the dice-player, was left in command 
of the army, whilst his brothers set off in pursuit of 
Susarman, is simply absurd. The crowning piece of 
childishness is the ridiculous quarrel between Yud- S? 
hishthira and the Raja, as to whether Uttar or 
Arjuna had defeated the Kauravas; and it is diffi- 


* This incident is omitted in the traditionaty account aheady given in the text, 
as it would only have distracted the attention of the leader; and indeed it is so 
clumsily introduced as to be really devoid of effect, for notwithstanding the divine 
interposition in her favour, Dranpadi continued to complain of the kick. 
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his^yop cult to choose between the foolish conceit of the Raja 
pabt li. and the senseless obstinacy of Yudhishthira. * The 
idea that the honour of Yudhishthira was saved be¬ 
cause the blood from his nose did not fall upon the 
ground may have had some foundation in local senti¬ 
ment ; although the sentiment is in itself unmean¬ 
ing, and no traces of it can bo found in any other 
tradition. * 

Mama 4 )^ of Ab» The marriage of the son of Arjuna with the 

vStreated daughter of Raja Virdta is the salient point in the 
story of the thirteenth'year, for it is the principal con¬ 
necting link between Virdta and the PAndavas. The 
whole of the legend, however, evidently belongs to 
the Krishna group, and is altogether independent of 
the history of the Pdndavas. The voluptuous love 
of women and wine, which finds full expression in 
the story of Kfchaka, especially connects that story 
with the .worship of Krishna, whilst it is altogether 
foreign to the sentiments which appear in the tra¬ 
ditional^ history of the Pdndavas. Again, by ac¬ 
cepting the tradition that the Raj of-Virdta is to be 
fixed in Guzerat, and not in eastern Bengal, all geo¬ 
graphical difficulties in the way of associating the 
tradition with the history of Krishna arc at once re¬ 
moved, for Guzerat is the especial scene of the later 
adventures of Krishna. But the geographical diffi¬ 
culties in the way of associating the tradition with 
the history of the Pdndavas would bo as insurmount¬ 
able as ever; for Virdta would still be at least six 
hundred miles from Ilastindpur; and it is incredible 
that negotiations for peace, and preparations for 
war, should be conducted at so vast an interval. 
Then even the fact of the maniage of the son of 
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Arjuna with tho daughter of Virdta has a mythical histoetop 
aspect f for tho story that Arjuna was married to pabt n. 
Suhhadrii, the sister of lirishna, who gave birth to 
jA>himanyu, has already been proved to bo a myth j 
though still a myth which is peculiarly connected 
witJi the history of Krishna. Finally, from theA^*^^^-^^ 
moment of tho marriage, Raja Virdta fades away and 
Raja Drnpada becomes the important personage. It 
is Raja Drupada who subsequently sent his family 
priest as envoy to Ilastindpur; and it was his son 
Dhrishta-dyumna who was elected to bo Com- 
niander-in-Chief of the allied armies of the P4ndavas. 

Moreover it is probable tliat the city of Drupada was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of llastimipur; 
whilst it is certain that the city of Virdta was at least 
six hundred miles off. Accordingly it may be in¬ 
ferred that tho negotiations and preparations were snbwjqnent i«*. 
carried on from the city of Dnipada; and Jhat the 
whole story of tho amour of Kichaka, ending with SrojLS?** 
tho marriage of Abhimanyu with Uttara, is a* m»^th 
connected with 41x0 history of Krishna, which has 
been forcibly grafted on to the history of tho 
Pdndavas. 

There is one other feature in the story which 
seems worthy of notice, and that is tho ridicule SdiMbW. 
which it appears to throw upon tho popul^ belief in 

* * , aomous. 

ghosts and demobs, and which finds full expression 
in the universal alarm which prevailed after the death 
of Kfchaka. This fear of ghosts is general amongst 
the Hindus, as indeed it is amongst most nations; 
but the manifestation of that fear in the form of pro¬ 
pitiating tho demons by offerings, is a peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of some of the aboriginal races. Accord- 
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HISTORY OP ingly it may bo inferred that the story belongs to 
mT*n. that phase in Brdhmanical teaching, which sohght to 
establish a higher form of worship by ridiculing the 
more gloomy faith which prevailed amongst the 
aborigines. 



CHAPTER X. . 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE RESTORATION OP THE PANDAVAS. 


In the negotiations which were carried on after history of 
the alleged marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttard, Ffw iL 
Krishna still plays a prominent j^art, although in no qacstionatoio 

11* 1 (Miaracterof 

case does his presence seem necessary to the progress Krikhna’s sub- 

p, ii> • 1^ -1 wqueiit associa- 

01 the story; and this question, as to tlie real or 
mythical association of Krishna and the Pdndavas, 
should bo especially borne in mind whilst dealing 
with the reniaining portion of the Mahd Bhdrata. 

The history of the negotiations which pr^eded the HMoryofthe 
great war may be best considered under four heads, 
as follows:— . ^ ffhilda?" 

1st, Tlie great Council of the Pitndavas and their 
allies at the marriage feast of Abhimanyu and 
Httard. 

2nd, The embassy of the Brahman priest of Raja 
Drupada to the city of Hastina^mr. 

8rd, The embassy of Sanjaya, the tihariotcor of 
the Mahdraja, to the city of Virdta. 

4th, The final mission of Krishna to the Kau- 
ravas. 

The history of the negotiations commences with ist. 

>1 1 r j cilofthePlindm. 

the first great Council of the Pdndavas, on the day 
after the marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttard. There 
are said to have been minor Councils in the city of 
Virdta, in which the Pdndavas had publicly dis- 


VOl I. 


16 
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HI8TOET OF closed who they were, and in which the marrhigo 
Pam li. itself had been discussed; but on the present qcca- 
” sion all the allies of the Pdndavas, including their 
father-in-law Raja Drupada, and Krishna and Ba- < 
lardina, the alleged brothors-in-law of Aijuna, aro 
said to have been present. The traditionary account 
of this Council may now bo related as follows:— 

Now on tlio morning after the marriage of the son of 
Great Council. Arjuna witli tlio datfglator of Eaja Virdta, the Piindavas and 
all their kinsmen who had assembled in that city to cele¬ 
brate the raamago, bedecked themselves with garlands and 
gathered together in the Oourt-hall. And Rajas Virilta and 
Drupada took their seats; and then followed Krishna and 
. some reverend and ancient men; and then Satyaki, the 
kinsman of Krishna, and Balanima and Yudhishthim; and 
then the sons of Drapadu, and tho brothers of Yudhishthira, 
and tho sons of Vinita, and many others whoso names need 
not be declared. 

Speech of Kmh. And when all the Chieftains were seated, Krishna ad- 

na;—“ The Pail- , * 

dressed the Council as follows:—“ All of vou know how 
wid^rir^lle Yudliishtliii’a lost his Kaj, anti was sent into the wil- 

fc^^hti^but ^i<^rnes8 by the evil machinations of Sakuni, who challenged 

^1^® game of dice : You knew too how Yudhishthira 
sent t^thekau- brethren braved tho dangers of their oxil(‘, and 

' passed twelve years openly in the wilderness, and one year 
secretly in this city without being discovered; and espe¬ 
cially how they suffered during tlio last year, when for the 
sake of concealment they became servants to Baja Viriitu : 
Now it is for you to consiiler what the Pftudavas should do ; 
Yudhishthira would not commit an unfair action, even 
though he might thereby gain the sovereignty of Indraj 
and he would bo satisfied with a small village provided only 
that ho had gained it by fair moans; The eons of Dhrita- 
rdshtra cannot subdue the P^iiidavas, but they are still trying 
by unfair means to exclude their kinsmen from the Eaj of 
their father Pdiidu; yet tho J’dndavas beai* no malice to¬ 
wards them, and rather than go to war would give up their 
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claim to tho paternal share of the Eaj of Bhdrata, provided histobt of 
only iihat they regained those districts, in Khdndava-prastha, 

which they conquered with their own hands: I pray you to- 

consider well the insatiable ambition of the Kauravas, and 
the truthfulness of Yndhishthira, and the relationship that 
exists between them, and then say what is to be done; Two 
courses appear to bo left open; either the Pundavas should 
go and slay Dhritardshtra and his sons, or you should go 
and counsel Dhritarashtra to restore to the Pdudavas their 
rightful share of the Baj: If the Pdndavas go to.war, it is 
certain that they will come out victorious; and it therefore 
seems to me that we should act wisely if we sent an ambas¬ 
sador to counsel the Kauravas to restore half the Baj to the 
sons of Pdndu.” 


Now when Krishna had spoken, his brother, Bakrdma, . 
arose and seconded his proposition. And Balarama said:— speeth of Bala. 

-L THIHS, »****^J[ utri^Q 

^^'It is true that the Kauravas have ill-treated the Pdndavas, with Krishna, 

•ispwially as 

but it would not be wise to drive them to extremity, but Yudhishthim 

•' ’ _ by twralsiing in 

rather to gain oiir object by peaceable means : Yndhishthira 
may also be said to have brought his misfortunes upon him- 
self: He knew that he was not expert at dice, and he ought 
to have listened to the counsel of his elders, who tried to • 
dissuade him from continuing in tho play : But ho turaed a 
deaf oar to all their words and persisted in tho game: 

There were hundreds of players in the court of Duryodhana 
who wore infenor to him in skill, and he could have selected 
one of these and defeated him with ease j but as ill fortune 


would have it he chose to play with Sakuni, who was the 
most expert of all the players, and he would not leave off 
until he had lost all: Now let an eloquent man be sent to 
Maharaja Dhritarashtra to propose a treaty, and I doubt not 
that a treaty will be accepted, and this will be far better 
tlian going to war.^* 

Then Satyaki, who was the kinsman of Krishna, arose 
and said:—“ I am not surprised at your speech, 0 Balar^a, 
but still those who listened to your woikIs cannot but be 
angry: How can you pronounce tho victory of Duryodhana 
to be a just one, when he set an expert dice-player to 


i:-"I done* 
tkftree with Balif 
r&mtk, and {pro¬ 
pose wars Tho 
game was olta- 
KCther a cheat, 
nut still tho 
Pjindavas have 
fulfilled thdr 
eneagemeilit, , 
and no Ksham- 
ya should h^. 
for that wht(m 
is his right: 
htomwer, the 
Kauram are as 
badly d)8nos<Hl 
towards theta *■ 
as ever." 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Fakt II. 


^>66011 of Raja 
Drupada:—' i 
agree with Sdt- 
vakl: The hi* 
fluence of Dur- 

thi&pur, and the 
looresahmissive 
we are, the more 
arrogant he will 
become; Let us 
summon onr 
allies, and be 
beforehand with 
the Kauravaa.” * 


cliallengo Yudliishthira, who is a more ucrvice at the game ? 
Had Yudhishthira been playing with his brethren in his own 
house, and had Durj’^odhana and his party come there by chance 
and defeated him, then the victory and defeat would have 
been fair: But Yudhishthira was invited to the house of Dur- 
yodhana, and there defeated wuth loaded dice : At this mo¬ 
ment however Yudhishthira has fulfilled all the obligations 
of his defeat; why then should he go and beg of Duryodliana 
and his wicked Ministers ? From the "day his thirteenth year 
of exile was fulfilled, he became entitled to his ancestral 
rights; why then should ho ask for his share of the Eaj 
when it is his by right? Even if he were to covet the 
property of other people, lie is bound as a Kshatriya to take 
it by force of arms, and never to beg for it: Moreover, how 
can you attribute goodwill to the Kauravas, when, notwith¬ 
standing the Pdudavas have fulfilled their engagement, 
they still persist in saying that* the sons of Pdndu were 
discovered within the thirteenth year; and when, notwith¬ 
standing the advice of Bhishma and Drona, they still con¬ 
tinue to keep Yudhishthira out of his share of the Raj ? 
Bear you all in mind that it is no sin to slay our enemies, 
but that it is a groat disgrace and infamy to beg from them; 
Consider then, I pray you, what means should be adopted 
to restore Yudhishthira to his share of the Raj : My counsel 
is to let the Kauravas come forward and give peaceful 
possession to Yudhishthira: and if they do not so, then lot 
us go to war.” 

Raja Drupada then said What has been said by 
Sdtyaki is trud?: Duryodhana will never restore the share oF 
the Raj of his own accord : The doting Mahdraja has become 
a more tool in the hands of Duryodhana; and Bhishma and 
Drona must second the M^hdraja because they are poor; 
whilst Kama is a creature of Duryodhana, and Sakuni is an 
ignorant intriguer: It is therefore my opinion that the 
proposal of Balarama will do no good, for Duryodhana will 
never be pacified by mild means; the more submissive we 
are the more arrogant he will prove, and will mistake mild¬ 
ness for want of courage: Let us therefore collect armies 
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and send messengers to our friends with all speed; for history op 
Durybdhana will likewise send messengers in different 
directions ; and according to the general custom, the Rajas ^ 

•will side with that party whose messenger arrives first: We 
have many things to do, and many difficulties to encounter, 
so let our messengers act with promptitude, forethought, 
and wisdom/^ 

Krishna then spoke a second time, as follows:—“ The Second siwoch 

1 • TA 1 1 ofKrUlnia;—"I 

counsel of Raia Drupada is reasonable, and ir the l^andavas with n™- 
are wise they will follow it : But as regards my family and to be neutral." 
myself, we are equally related to the Kauravas and Piindavas; 
and they have ever treated us witl^ civility and respect; We 
have come hero to a marriage feast, and now that the feast 
is over, wo shall be glad to retura to our own home.'s.” 

Krishna then turned to Raja Brupada, and said:—“ Yon eV^^'ie/fetthe 
are superior to all of ua in age and wisdom; so that what- 
ever you say regarding the welfare of the Pandavas will bo 
acceptable to all : If Duryodhana will consent to a just 
treaty, very many lives will bo saved: If ho will not so 
consent, then send out your messengers, bii^ let your 
juessengers come to us last of all.'^ 

After this the Council broke uv), and Krishna* and his BrdlidnR up of 

, ... . , theCounwl. 

brother Balarama returned to their city of Dwuraka, whilst 
Raja Dnipadji. despatched his own priest to Hastiiiapur as 
envoy to the Kauravas. 

The proceedings of the foregoing Council call Review of^^ 
for little or no remark. It was determined to t***®”** 

I uouiidL 

send the family priest of Raja Drupaaa to endea¬ 
vour if possible to conclude a treaty; and mean¬ 
time the PAndavas summoned all their allies far 
and near, and made every preparation for carrying 
on a war. The speech of Krishna, however, de¬ 
mands some explanation. It was natural and ap¬ 
propriate to the occasion; and so far seems to mili¬ 
tate against the hypothesis that his traditionary 
history is altogether independent of that of the 
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Mythlctil cha¬ 
racter of the de. 
tails which as¬ 
sociate Krishna 
with the P4nda- 
vas. 
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and Arjuna to 
win over Krish¬ 
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great war. But whilst it is admitted that on a very 
few occasions the introduction of Krishna mdj be 
regarded as natural and happy, yet the great mass 
of the details which associate him with the Panda-' 
vas bears every trace of being a scries of mythical 
interpolations of the Brahmanical compilers who 
sought to deify the hero. The following account 
of the attempts of Duryodhana and Arjuna to win 
him over to their respective sides, appears to be of 
this mythical character, as pertaining to the wor¬ 
ship of Krishna as a deity:— 

Now Krishna had declared in the Council that the Kau- 
ravas and Pandavas were equally his kinsmen, hut still his 
aid was greatly desired by Loth parties. So before the 
family priest of Dnipada had reached the city of Hastinsi- 
pur, Dui’yodhana set out with all speed to the city of Dwd- 
rakd, to gain the oar of Krishna and win him over to his 
cause j and when tho Pandavas heard of his journey they 
despatched Arjuna on a like errand. Now it so happened 
that Puiyodhana and Arjuna arrived at Dwdrakd on tho 
same day, but Duryodhana presented himself at the palace 
gate before tho other, and was told by the door-keeper that 
Krishna was asleep; and Duryodhana, in his haughtiness and 
pride at being the lord of Indra-prastha, as well as that of 
Hastindpur, entered the chamber of Krishna, and sat down 
at tho head of the bed. Presently Arjuna' arrived at the 
palace, but he regarded Krishna with all respect and rever¬ 
ence, and seated himself at Krishna's feet, ‘with his hands 
clasped in a posture of submission. -Now when Krishna 
awoke from his slumber, his eye fell upon Arjuna, and ho 
saluted him, and asked him if all was well, and inquired 
the purpose of his coming. But before Arjuna could vouch¬ 
safe a reply, Duryodhana, without waiting to be spoken to, 
said;—I and my brethren are preparing to make war, 
and desire your assistance with a large body of soldiers; 
and since I and Arjuna bear the same relationship to you, 
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it is but fair for you to regard us both in the same, light, history OP 
and hot give him the preference over me: Moreover, I have 

come to you first, and you need not bo told that it is the-—- 

rule with men of exalted rank to notice tliat man first who 
first waits upon them/^ Krishna replied :—You are quite Krishna'* ex- 
right in saying that you came here first, but if on my awak¬ 
ing my eye fell upon Aijuna, and I spoke to him, do not 
lot this cause you any uneasiness, for you are both to me as 
my two eyes: Besides, Arjuua is young, and you are more 
advanced in years, and it is generally right to biing the 
younger men forward by a little encouragement,” So Dur^ 
yodhana was appeased, and recovered his good humour; 
and Krishna then continued to speak to both Duryodhana 
and Arjuna as follows :—I will put myself alone into one OfiorofKriphun. 
scale, and all the warriors of my army into the other scale, 
and you are welcome to take your choice between the two : 

But if you take me, remember that 1 shall not fight, though 
I will give counsel.” 'Phen Arjuna hold out his hands and Arjuna umim 
yaid:— 1 at once clociae upon taking your single self, for singly, 
whether you go with arms or without, and whether you fight 
or do not fight, your presence will so fortify our hearts, that it 
will be worth a hundred thousand armies,” But D'jry/idhana DuVodhana 
elected to have Krishna^ s army in preference to Krishna^s Krishna's army, 
self, and thought within himself, what comparison is there 
between a single man and thousands of heroes. And Krish¬ 
na saw what was in the mind of Duryodhana, and said:— 

“ I make over to you all my array.” So Duryodhana wont 
to the palace of Balarfima and told him all that had taken 
plsice, saying:—“I came hither to'forestall the aid of Krishna, 
and he has given mo every satisfaction, and has appointed 
you, with all his forces, to abet my cause.” Balarama re¬ 
plied :—Wliile we were at the city of Matsya, I made BaiArftma ns- 
many representations to Krishna in your behalf, and that 
of the Kauravas, but he would not listen to my words, and 
gave me no reply: Wlierefore, I have no heart for this war, 
and shall tako no part in it: You yourself know that 
you have wronged the Psindavas, and that it is the duty of 
men to do justice and right; and if you strive to fulfil 
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HISTORY OF your duty, you will obtain awell-oamed reputation/^ With 
Paot^ii these words Balamma embraced Duryodhana, and Daryod- 
-hana took his leave, and returned with Krishna^s army to 


his own city. Meantime Krishna expressed his great sur-' 
prise that Arjuna should have chosen him after he had 
pledged himself not to fight; but Arjuna answered:— 
“ Although you will not join us in the battle, yet if you 
Kri8hm|ro- will but drive my chariot I am assured of victory.” So 
the chariot of Krishna gave his promise that ho would drive the chariot 

Arjuna In the , ° ; 

^booming of Arjuna, and Arjuna returned to his brethren in great 

Joy- 


Improhahillty 
of the legend, 
but rclifpou!) 
signifluanco of 
the myth. 


f 


Story of Salya, 
Raja of Mailra, 
deoerting the 
F&ndavaa, but. 
engaging to 
drive the cha> 
riot of Kama in 
his combat with 
Arjuna. 


I. 


The improbabilitj of the foregoing story is ap¬ 
parent. Ilastindpur is seven hundred miles from 
DwArakd as tho crow flies; and tlie wliole narrative 
is altogether incompatible with the narrative of 
Krishna’s final mission to tho Kauravas, which will 
appear hereafter. But the religious significance of 
tho myth is obvious. It teaches that the presence of 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu is of greater 
service to his worshippers than a thousand armies of 
mortal men ; and the faith and reverence of Arjuna 
are favourably contrasted with the utter want of 
either faith or reverence which was exhibited by 
Duryodhana. 

Whilst Duryodhana was returning to Hastinilpur 
another incident is said to have taken place, which 
may be very briefly indicated. Sdlya, Raja of 
Madra, and brother of the second wife of P4ndu, had 
sot out to join the Pdndavas j but he was met by 
Duiyodhana, and induced by an artifice to side with 
the Kauravas. The story is obscure and of small 
importance, excepting that when Sdlya subsequently 
excused himself to the Pdndavas for having changed 
sides, he pledged himself to drive the chariot of 
Kama, and secretly do his best to ensure the defeat 
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of Kama, in the combat which appeared to be in- histort op 
evitable between that warrior and Arjuna. S?ir. 

Tlie history of the second event in the negotia* and. Btnba««of 
tions of this period, namely, the embassy of the of 

* i /» -i-v I > — Hastinftpur. 


family priest of Drupada to the Kauravas of Has- 
tindpur, possesses considerable historical value, inas¬ 
much as it furnishes some significant illustrations of IllastratiTfl of 
the rude outspoken oratory of the patriarchal age, 
when the art of writing was apparently unknown, 
and letters were sent by word of mouth. The story 
of the embassy may be related as follows:— 

Now after Duryodhana liad returned to Hastindpur, tho Tradition of the 
Brdhmaii Envoy from Raja Drupada reached tho city, and 
Maharaja Dhritardshtra called together his Counbil, and duly council sum- 
inquired of the Brahman respecting the health of tho Panda- the Br&hman.'® 
vaa and Raja Vird,taj and gave suitable replies to the same 
inquiries which wore made by the Envoy. The Bnlhman then The BrAhmati, 
spoke to the Kauravas, and other Chieftains that were in the ^ to repeat ** 

ri M PM 1 . , ' » , the words of the 

Uouncil, as lollowa:— An Envoy is the tongue of the party V'indavas. 
by whom he is sent; and if ho fails in the discharge of his • 
tiTiat, and does not faithfully repeat his master’s words, he 
is guilty of an act of treachery : Have I therefore your per¬ 
mission to repeat the message sent by tho Pdndavaa ? 

The whole Council exclaimed :—** Speak plainly the words 
of the Pdndavas without extenuation and without ag- 
■gravation.^’ Then the Bi’dhman spoke as follows:—TheThetnessagi? 
Pdndavas send their salutations and spe'ak thus: ‘Raja^w^^*'*'^*^* 
Dhritardshtra and Raja Pandu were brothers, as all men 
know; why then should tho sons of Dhritardshtra inherit the 
whole Raj, whilst the sons of Pandu are shut out ? You, 
Duryodhana, from tho time of your childhood up to this day, 
have taken every opportunity to injure us: You caused false 
dice to be made, and then invited us to a gambling match, 
in which we played with you in all simplicity; and yon then 
by foul play dispossessed ns of all we had, and compelled us 
to walnder about like vagabonds for twelve years, and then 


Tfaemessa^ 
sent bythtii^- 
davas. 
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to keep ourselves in perfect concaalment for one year longer: 
All tliese conditions are now fulfilled, and if you will restore 
us to our rightful share of the Eaj, we are ready to forgot all 
the sufferings and wrongs we have endured; but if you re- * 
joct our rightful claims, the blood of all the slain will bo 
upon your head; and rest assured that Arjuna alone will de¬ 
vour your armies as a fowl devours tho gmin.' ” 

Bhishma then took up the discourse, and thus spoke to 
the Bi’dhman:—All that you have said appears to be just 
and reasonable, but in boasting of the valour of Aijuna you 
have said too much : Arjuna may, and perchance does, de¬ 
serve all the praises you have bestowed upon him, but I 
warn you not to repeat them in our presence.'' 

Kama then spoke out in great wrath, and said:—This 
Envoy has right on his side when ho magnifies tho preten¬ 
sions of these who sent him j but what has come to you, 0 
Bhishma, tliat you should bestow such praises upon Arjuna, 
and make common cause with him ? As for the Pdndavas 
they can only sue for peace; for after wandering twelve years 
in the jungle without power and without followers, what else 
can they do ? And if they have endured hardships and vex¬ 
ations^ c%n they reproach us for what they lost by gamb¬ 
ling, when they brought all their sufferings upon themselves ? 
And now that they pretend by means of the power of Raja 
Drupada and Raja Virata to take from us the half of tho Raj, 
let them know that Raja Duiyodhana will make a free gift of 
all his Raj, even to his enemy, provided that enemy has a 
right to it; but that he will not yield up a foot of land to 
those who have no claim to it, how much soever he may be 
threatened: And now what imbecility have the Pdndavas 
discovered in our management of affairs that they should fly 
so high in their pretensions ? " 

Kama then turned round to the Envoy, and said :—** Go 
you and say to the P^ndavas:—' Whereas you were seen and 
recognized in the thirteenth year, and thereby broke tho 
conditions agreed upon between us, go now and again 
wander in the jungle for twelve years more, and conceal 
yourselves for the thirteenth year, and Uien come hither and 
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appear before Eaja Duryodhana, and bumbly and snbmis- nisToat 91? 
sively entreat bim to give you tbo half of the Eaj, and there 

will then be no unwillingness or delay upon his side in acced,- -^ 

ing to your prayer: You come forward now in the name of 
uprightness; why then do you strive to excite a war by your 
own bad faith and breach of engagement, and talk as if -vie 
were the promise-breakers and unjust party ? If you go to 
war with us you will surely have cause to repent/ ” 

Bhishma then replied to tlie words of Kama, as fol- BhishmatbwAt- 
lows:— “ On that day when you and the other warriors will 
had driven off the cattle of Eaja VMta, and Aquna came 
and defeated you, why did you not tlien give utterance to 
all those boastings ? Let me, however, whisper in your'ear 
that Arjuna is the same now as then, and if the quarrel 
breaks out again, Arjuna will trample down all your glory 
into the dust, and turn day into night in your eyes.” 

Hero the blind Mahilraja excused Kama to Bhishma, The Mah&raia 
and said to Bhishma ;—‘‘ Kama is as a son to you, and is 
verv young, and does not understand all the niceties of ex- dares infwour 

“ . ofpoa^e. 

pression; so be not offended with him.” And the Maha¬ 
raja turned to Kama, and said:—“ Bhismais a lilosthumane 
and friendly man, and all that he says is intended for our . 
good and advantage : Why, then, do you revile Arjiina and 
the other Pundavas, and fall foul of Bhishma at every turn ? 

As regards the propositions of peace which the Pandavas 
have offered, Bhishma looks upon them with a favourable 
eye, and I also am no less satisfied with them.” 

Then the Maharaja, by and with the consent of his 
Council, sent Sanjaya, who was both his Minister and 
Charioteer, on an embassy to the Pandavas, accompanied by 
the family priest of Eaja Drupada, 


The foregoing tradition of tlie embassy of the Reviw of the 

. -i foregoing tau" 

Brdhman priest to Hastindpur seems to furnish some 
insight into the primitive forms of diplomacy which 
Were observed in patriarchal times. Although the 


question to be decided was one of peace or war, the 
preliminary .courtesies were duly observed of inter- 
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HI8T0EY OP changing inquiries respecting the health and well- 
paetii. being of the respective parties. The Envoy then 
requested permission to repeat the message as ho had 
received it from those who had sent him; and this 
may have been a wise precaution, as it tended to 
avert from himself the wrath which might have 
fallen upon him as the utteror of hostile and oppro¬ 
brious language. The quarrel between the patri¬ 
archal Bhishma and the upstart Kama is not ygtj 
intelligible; but it subsequently found full expression 
at the election of a* Commander-in-Chief at the 
breaking out of the great war. The reference to 
the thirteenth year seems to indicate that the Kau- 
ravas were of opinion that the Pdndavas had not 
lulfilled the engagement into which they had entered 
at the gambling match. The point, however, was 
never settled, and therefore calls for no further 
remark. 

RSjiJS The third stage in the history of the negotiations 

ptoidavas icluains for consideration, namely, the embassy 

of Sanjaya, the Minister and Charioteer of the 
Mahdraja, to the Pdndavas. The proceedings of 
this embassy are highly significant. Sanjaya is 
evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the Pdndavas to return to Has- 
tindpur, without giving them any distinct pledge 
that their Raj would be restored to them. The 
history of his mission may be related as follows:— 


Sanjaya was the Charioteer and Miiflstor of Mahd- 
fsmhaxv. raja Dhritardshtra, and he was almost without an equal in 
c^i mcfttions of understanding, and in knowledge, and in diplomacy, and he 
had everywhere very many friends and acquaintances. And 
the Mahdraja said to Sanjaya ;—** I hear that the Pdndavas 
are in the Raj of Viidta; So go to them, and first salute 
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them all from us, and greet each one of them as my most histoet of 
beloved son, and then deliver to them aU our message as 
follows :—“ Bhritanishtra and the elders of the Kauravas 
^ speak thus :—* You five brothers are of such good account Mab^» 
for your commendable qualities and amiable manners, that **** 
every friend and every enemy is alike loud in exalting you j 
£^nd you have now tasted both the pains and the pleasures 
of the world, and experioncod the realities of evil, as well 
as those of good; It is our wish that all quarrels and discus¬ 
sions between kinsmen should cease, and that perfect peace 
should be established between the Kauravas and youj and 
however harsh Duryodhann, and Karna, and the younger 
Kauravas may appear to you, and» however much they may 
display the pride and strength of youth, and seem to prefer 
the chances of war, yet if you will come before mo I will 
settle peace between you: Except the vicious Duryodhana, 
and the narrow-minded Kama, no one on our side is at 
heart against the P/mdavas.' ” 

So Saniaya and the Brahman, wlio was family priest of Sanjaya reach-a 

r. ■ TX 1 1 1 1 i , the camp of tlie 

ftaia Drupada, proeeeded together to the city where the I’a-ndavas,and 

“ ‘ w surpnt^ed at 

Pdndavas were dwelling; and when they arriveckthere they 
found aimies encamped upon the plains, and in the jungle, tionb For wr, 
and on the mountains, and on the banks of rivers, tsfw’umer- 


ous as the waves of the sea. ;^ud Sanjaya vrub stricken 

with wonder at beholding all this military pomp arrayed on 

the side of the Ptindavas; and he went on to the Council The pun^vas 

, / , , , rectnvo the mn- 

house of Kaja Yudhishthira, and paid his respects in due 
form. And Raja Yudhishthira and all the assembly rejoiced 
at the anival of Sanjaya, and returned him all suitable com¬ 
pliments, and inquired after their friends and kinsmen ; to 
which Sanjaya gave appropriate replies. Raja Yudhishthira 
then said to Sanjaya:—“ Krishna, and Raja Vinita, and 
Raja Drupada, and otlier Rajas are here present. So do you 
now declare your message." Sanjaya then delivered the s»njay»deUvei» 
message which had been intrusted to him by the Mah« 4 raja> ^ 
and he also said “ Among all people there is entire confi¬ 
dence in both the Kauravas and the Pilndavas, and it is a 
sliamo to both that there should be any dissensions between 
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HISTOB.Y or when all the world would rejoice to see them mutu- 

ally semoeahle to each other: Now that all the priijeipal 

-^— Rajas are gathered together, they should so act as to put an 

end to discord.” 

Raja Yudhishthira then replied to the Envoy as follows 
“Weamanxi- “Whosoever IS wiso will never give his consent to a war on 
try- trivial grounds, nor suffer so many souls to be slain, 
whole Raj thrown into confusion, without absolute 
necessity, especially when both parties are friends and kins- 
aigtomtOTp”^ mon : But when peace cannot be attained, and war seems 
ww share of tho table, it would bo useless in ns to humiliate ourselves 

to the dust for the sake of concord : Wo are disinclined to 
war, but it is out of sympathy for our owp people j and be¬ 
cause the Raj would bo of little profit or comfort to ns after 
the slaughter of our friends and kinsmem: lie, however, 
who is intent upon a war of malice is alwaj's in a fever, and 
the fever bums stronger and stronger in his heart day by 
day, until he can feel no pleasure in the ordinary gratifica¬ 
tions of the world; Now wo know not what offence wo have 
given to Kama, that he should ever bo on the alert for our 
death and perdition, and over be speaking evil of us to Bur- 
yodhana, and kindling a fire in his own nnnd against ns: 
As fo;‘-Bliritarashtra, wo acknowledge him to be our Maha¬ 
raja, and we know that he is kind oud benevolent, and averse 
to doing evil and working mischief: But for the sake of 
humouring liis son Duryodinma, and keeping on good terms 
with him, the ]\lalidraja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, 
and would entrap us into his presence by mere offers of pro¬ 
tection : Then, again, Vidura is the general woll-wislior, and 
earnest for our good; but however much advice ho may 
give, it is all thrown away, both upon Duryodhana and his 
doting father Dliritardshtra, though ho speak the truth over 

Bsplyof Fririi* SO clearly.” 
na The . 

Wndavashave Krishna then spoke thus to Sanjaya:—“I am equally 
expenses in prc. desiTOus for the wolfaro of both the Kauravas and P^indavas; 

paring for this ^ 

havon^aiteraa- what Can I do wlion the Mahdraja prefers the immediate 
gratification of his son to all other considerations? Yud- 
of the hishthira and his brethren have always expressed a desire 
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for a treaty of poaoo, but no such offer ever came from Dhri- histout Of 
tardshtra or the Kauravas: so this war which is inevitable 
is brought about by tho Kauravas and not by the Pandavas: 

And whereas the Pdndavas have very largo armies collected 
m their behalf, and have no means of providing for them 
now that they are assembled, except by asking for half the 
Raj from tho Kauravas, it is necessary that they should get 
possession of the country by peace or by war, according to 
the proverb that tho hungry man will tlirow himself at the 
lion: And although the Kauravas have boon guilty of the 
worst treachery against the Pdndavas, and have offered tho 
most abominable insults to Bi’aupadi, nevertheless if they 
are now ashamed of what they have done, and are willing 
to make amends for the past, as yet it is not too late; and 
albeit tho Pdndavas are much estranged from them and wish 
to bo revenged, yet they will not go from what I say; Go 
now and toll tliis to the Kauravas, and bid them prepare for • 
that course which they prefer; for war if they are inclined 
to war, aud for peace if they arc inclined to peace.” 

'Phen tho Envoy Sanjaya took his leave of Krishna, and Yudiushihir* 
ho went to Yudhishthira; and Yudhisiithira said%to him i— 

Carry to the Kauravas all the message you Lave received 
from Krishna without any alteration; and salute*~»ay old 
tutors, Drona and Aswatthdma, aud remind them of old 
times; and go to tho houses of Bhishma, \'i(lura, and tho 
Malidmja, and pay them similar compliments; and go also 
to each one of my kinsmen and friends, and to each of the 
Rajas who have come to their asbistauco, and lifting tho 
hand of obeisance to your head, kiss tho feet pf each one of 
them.” 

Yudhishthira then gave many rich and rare gifts to Tudw^Hii**’^ 

Suniaya, both for himself and for the most worthy of his old 

friends; and when tho Envoy was about to return, Yudhish- 

, . 1 1 tothehalfriiwe 

thira took liim aside, and whispered to him as follows: 

I'bcse are ray last words, which you must tell Duryodhana, 
to induce him to east aside his evil opinions and to lean 
towards justice: Wo will give up to him tho whole of tho 
Raj, provided we may retain the five districts, which are our 


if you will r»- 
store us onr five 
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own soitlements: * And we five brothers, for tbe sake of 
poace^ will be content with this small portion^ and will be 
on good terms with Duryodhana: The desire of my heart is 
that there should be no war, and that I and my brethren 
should live once more in peace and happiness together, and 
be reconciled to all our kinsmen ; and that our relatives who 
have come here to assist us may go back uninjured: But I 
am prepared for both war and peace, and I can bo either 
hostile or friendly, according as events may transpire/' 

Sanjaya having been thus instructed by Yudhishthira 
returned to tho city of Hastindpur, and arrived at the palace 
of the Mahdraja and made known his coming. And the 
Mahdraja sent for him tni.a private apartment, and heard all 
that the Pdndavas had said, and then dismissed him and 
sent his door-keeper to call Vidura; and that whole night 
tho Mahdraja and Vidura passed in deep discourse by them¬ 
selves upon the tidings brought by Sanjaya. And when it 
was moming the Mahtiraja summoned all his sons and kins¬ 
men to Council, and despatched a messenger to bring San¬ 
jaya, who thereupon entered the Council-liall and spoke as 
follows Baja Yudhishthira sends respectful greeting to 
all the elders, and a friendly embrace to all tho young men, 
and •liM'-’blo&sing to tho striplings and children." Sanjaya 
then delivered tho message of Krishna, and tho piivato 
message from Yudhishthira; and a great discussion arose 
in which the elders counsellea peace and tho younger men 
clamoured for war; and seeing that it was impossible that 
they could come to an agreement, no reply whatever was 
despatched to the Pdndavas. 

The fourth and final stage in the history of the 
negotiations now remains for consideration, namely, 
the mission of Krishna to Hastindpur. The whole 
of this portion of the narrative appears to bo myth- 


' The namet) ot tho districts ore givea iu the original, but it is diffienU to say 
how far they are mjthiea]. Prohahly they referred to five farniB or gardens in tho 
country of Khhndava-prastha, but tho name of one of these districts is Vhianft- 
vata, which is the modern Allihab&d, and the mythical character of tho refereneos 
to th IS city has already been shown in tbe story of the alleged plot of the Kauravaa 
to bum the house in which the Phndavas were residing. 
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ical j but*yet it possesses much historical value, inas* sisroax fisr 
much as it illustrates to a remarkable degree the 
spirit in which the Mahd Bhdrata was composed, and 
• the conception which the Brahmanical compilers had 
formed of Krishna; as a mediator os well as of an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being. The legend may¬ 
be related as follows: — 


Now when many days had passed away, and the Pan- 
davas received no reply to the moasuges they had sent by 
Sanjaya, Yndhishtliim wont to Krishna, and said:—''What 
are wo to do ? I have solicited Kauravas for peace, and 
would have been contt‘nt if they had spared us our five 
villages j but they have sent us no reply»t 6 our messages ,* 
and now I am in great want, and cannot relieve the distress 
of my mother and bretlnen.’^ And Krishna said that he 
would go liimsclf. on an I'lnbassy to the Mahiiraja, and 
Yudhislitlnra entreated him to bring about a peace j but 
Draupadi I'aine in and threw herself at the feet of Krishna 
and said;—" Vudhishthira has sent too many sjjpplications 
to the Kauravas, and has a iked for only five villages, as 
though the liglit wore on their side: But if yai Jiro to 
arbitrate between them, 1 pray )ou to remember that an 
arbitrator must not speak of inferiority; and if the Kaura¬ 
vas will make war upon the P,iudavas, my five husbands, 
and my father and brethren, and many others, will enter the 
lists against thorn: Remoinhcr how the Kauravas treated 
me from the very first; how tlu*y seized me by the hair and 
dragged me to the ground, in the midst of the assembly.” 
So saying, Draupadi burst into tears, and Krishna's heart 
melted within him, and he kindly said to hor " Why do 
you weep ? The time has neai'ly come when the Kauravas 
will be slain, both small and great, and when their wives 
will weep as you are doing now." 

After this Krishna selected a prosperous moment in the 
month Kartikafor sotting out on his mission to Hastinripnr; 
and having bathed and worshipped the snn and fito, he went 
lus way. And Yudhishthira and his brethren, and Bajas 
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HISTOKY OP Virtita and Dmpada, and many ofhors, accompanied Krishna 
some distance on liis way; and when they took leave of* him, 
Yudhishthira and his brethren especially entreated that ho 
would comfort their mother, Kunti, who was still residing in 1 
the ]^onse of Vidura. Krishna then proceeded on his journey, 
until he came to a spot nigh unto the city of Hastiniipur; 
and he halted there, and sent on messengers to announce hio 
arrival to the Kauravas, and to say that ho would be with 
VidmooraigoU them on the morrow. When Vi dura heard the words of 
^eKrSa^ the mossongers, he took them with him into the presence of 
grwidMoeptioD. and said:—“In all the streets and market¬ 

places there is a great stir amongst high and low; all saying 
that Krishna is come hither on an embassy from the IMn- 
davas: You ought therefore to assemble all your brethren 
and Chieftains, and go forth to meet him, so that you may 
conciliate him by your respect, and have the applause of all 
the people.” Then Duryodhaua called together all his 
Chieftains and Mini'stcrs, and caused handsome carpets to 
be spread for Krishna to walk upon, and ordered all the 
haudsoutest of his servants to put on festival garments ami 
to wait upon Krishna with sandal wood and perfumes; and 
ho sent sford to his father, the Maharaja, Hiat Krishna was 
coming; and Dhritarashtra ordered that every mark of hon¬ 
our should be observed in the reception of such an illus¬ 
trious guest. Then Duryodhaua ^iropared to go out with all 
his brethren and children to moot Krishna on foot; and 
orders were proclaimed throughout the city that all the 
women of the inner apartments, who desired to see Krishna, 
should bo permitted to behold him from the walls and top^. 
of houses; and all the shopkoopers decorated their shops 
and put on festival garments; and tlie palaco of Duhsdsana, 
which was the best in Hastindpur, was set apart for tho 
lodging of Krishna. 

Then Vidura praised Duiyodhana for tho preparations 
which hejhad made to do honour to Krishna, And Vidura 
said:—“This magnificent reception however is of small 
moment unless you aro prepared to restore tho five villages 
to tho Pdndavas.” And Duryodhaua replied:—" I will not 
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js^ve to tho IVitidavas as much land as could bo earned on history o» 
the head of a pm, imless I am compelled by war; and if 
Krishna is only romo to further the claim of tho Pandavas, r—--r—^ 
• we need not throw away our effects for naught, but receiye 
him as an ordinary ambassador; for otherwise he will say 
that the Kauravas are terrified and trying to propitiate me; *»»»*<> 
Moreover, if tho Pdndavas are thus dependent upon Krishna, 
let us keep him hero in close custody; and by so doing clip 
the wings of our onemfes.” But tho Mah«lraja cried out:— 

Beware how you give way to such evil thoughts, for'it”^®'’ 
would be a lasting di'^graco to any Raja to put an ambassador 
into custody, and especially an ambassador so illustrious as 
Krishna/^ And BMslima turned to the Mahdraja, and ^f^****^' 
said :—'^This son of yours appeals to think of nothing but 
war and mischief; and I fear that his rum is not far off, and 
that his disgiaco will fall upon all of us/^ So sajmg 
Bhiblima lose up and went to his own house, and Vidura 
was mufh distuibed, and he rose up in like manner and 
wont out with Bhishma. 


When it was moming Ki i-^hna bathed himself, and per¬ 
formed his religious duty, and then ^let out for tho city of 
Hastindpur. And when ho came nigh to tho citv, ‘dl the 
Kauravas, -sraall and great, sa\e Biir^odhnna only, went 
foith on foot to meet him; and all the men and women, 
young and old, (‘ame out of their ajiarlnionts to seo Krishna 
and pay him reverence. And Krishna spoke to evoiy one 
with emhty, and when ho camo to the palace of tho Mahd¬ 
raja ho sat down for a while; and presently Biiryodhana 
came up, and barely noticed Krishna, and'Krishna, knew 
what was passing in tho mind of Buryodhatia from the 
haughtiness of lus manner, alid because of his not having 
been present with tho others to meet him without tho city. 
So after a whilo Krishna left tho palace of the Mahdraja and 
went to tho houso of Vidura; and Vidura made many parti¬ 
cular inquiries of him respecting the Pdndavas; and when 
Krishna had answered every quesHon, ho went into the 
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inner apartments, and saw his fathoris sister Kunti, and ^?^^*****^ 
took hor in his arras, whilst sho burst into tears, for hot 
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HiSTOBTOF heart was yparning townrds her sons the Pdndavas. And 
Knnti said;—" It is now fourteen years since my sons left 
me hathed in tears, and T have hoard of all the distressoa 
tlicy have gone through; Toll mo now if all is well with 
them, and what has become of Draupadi; and how she has 
borne up under poverty and exile: And who shall tell of my 
own wretchedness, for from the time of my birth until tliis 
hour I have not passed a single day in comfort; and when 
1 had hoped to get some solace frdiu my sons, they have 
been driven away from jungle to jungle, and from village to 
village, whilst J have been left alone amongst this tnbe of 
Kauravas, without any respite from their wickedness and 
obstinacyThen Krishna comforted Kuuti, and he secretly 
“ Be of good cheer! Wlicrevor your sons 
have been they have overthrown their enemies, and gained 
many friends; and the day of their prospeiity is vei’y near, 
when they shall overtlirow the Kaiiravas, and recover pos¬ 
session of their own Hiij.” 

Wlieii Krishna had comforted Kunii, ho went to the 
palace of Duryodliana, and it was very splendid, and con¬ 
tained everything that was conducive to luxury and pleasure. 
And Duryodhana was seated upon his throne in all the 
pride and wealth of a great Raja, and took but small notice 
of Krishna. But a golden seat had been pi’oparcd for 
Krishna, and Duryodliana pro^-cntly ordered a quantity of 
fmits and perfumes and much betel to bo brought in; 
after which there was a great entertainment of victuals and 
liquors, but Krishna would not tasto a single morsel. And 
Unryodhana asked him why he had no relish for such things, 
and Krishna answered :—“ If a man enters the house of 
another, and partakes of his meal, there is (ither friendly 
discourse between the host and his guest, or else a needy 
guest is under the influence of his host: But there are no 
such relations between you and mo ; for I am on no terms 
of friendship with you, nor am I a needy guest who wants a 
meal.” Duryodhana said:—You may not bo in want of a 

Krishna 


KnsIinaN visit 
to Duryodhaiu. 
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you come to terms with the Pundavas: Besides^ an ambaa- history op 
sadof may not take a meal in the house of him to whom he 

is sent, unless ho has completed his business to his own. 

satisfaction; Moreover, it seems to me that you must have 

some bad motive in insisting upon my taking food here; so 

I am resolved to eat nothing in your house, but to go to the 

house of Vidura, and there take what I think best.” 

saying, Krishna arose and went to the house of Vidura, »nddwHtfe«»ji 

follow'od by Bhishma, Drona, Kripa, and many others, who Wons- 

soverally requested him to come to their liouses, saying:— 

“Since you have left the house of Buryodhana, you can 
have no objection to come to us.” But Krishna excused 
himself, saying :—“ If I visit any one of you, another may 
bo offended, and I am satisfied with all of you; so it will bo 
better that I go at once to tho house of Vidura.” And 
Krishna did as ho had said, and Vidmu entertained him 
with all due respect and honour. 

And Vidura said to Krislma:—“You should not have viduni’s ob^eo- 
troubled to eoino to Ilastinupur: Duryodhana is over'proud na’rvfaiUflHjis- 
and obstinate, but now his arrogance will bo at the highest 
pitch at the thought that Krishna has come to wait upon 
him; and he is a man of that haughtiness that ho cannot 
conceive* that any one should pretend to advise him, but 
considers that all he says should pass for law which no man 
.should dispute.” Krishna replied:—“What you say is Krishna’s ex- 
very true, but I desired to see with my own eyes, and I 
hoped that tho tie of relationship would have enabled me to 
preserve the Kauravas from destruction: T nm convinced 
now that their downfall is at hand, yet I wdlf once more givo 
my advice in tho presence of them all in Council, and then * 
if they will listen to me it will be well, but if they are deaf 
to my words, they must take their own course.” 

The next morning when Krishna had bathed, and wor- ^wrencei^id 
shipped the sun, all the Brdhmans and eulogists that were thepeopto^of^ 
in the city of Hastindpur came to his door with blessings 
and praises, and he rewarded thorn all with handsome gifts. 

Presently all the Chieftains in tho city came to wait upon 
him, and last of all came Duryodhana, Kama, and Sidtuni. 
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Krishna then called for his own chariot, and proceeded to 
the Council hall of the Mahdraja; and Duryodhanay and 
Sakuni, and all tho other Chieftains, proceeded in like 
manner to the hall. And the Maharaja and Bhishma had 
already taken their seats in tho hall, but they advanced a 
considerable distance to give Krishna a meeting. And 
Krishna, and Dhritarushtra, and Bhishma, and Duryodhana 
seated themselves upon carpets of gold, which had been 
specially prepared for them in the centre of the hall; and 
all the other Chieftains took their seats upon tho ground 
around them according to their respective ranks and 
stations. 

Meanwhile, Narada the sage, and many other Brahman 
sages, made their appearance in tho sky; and Krishna said 
to liliishma:—“ Behold the Eisliis aro appearing in the 
sky, and liave come to attend this Council.’* And Bhishma 
arose with all respect, and invited tho liishis to enter; and 
when Niirada and tho rest emtered the Council, all who were 
present arose and paid thorn reverence, and gave them sei 
which were suited to their dignity.^ 

Then Krishna arose on his feot, and addressed Mahdraja 
Dhritarashira before tho whole Council, as follows:—1 
have come hither, 0 Mjihdraja, for the purpose of bringing 
about a reconciliation between tho Pandavas and tho 
Kauravas, and thus saving the lives of very many heroes 
who are sure to be slain if a war break out; The family of 
Bluirata has ever been famous for mercy, sincerity, forgive¬ 
ness, and truth; and it would be an evil thing should they 
commit an act*of injustice whilst you aro Mahilraja ; Bufe 
your sons, since you have been their head and ruler, have 
been guilty of wicked deeds before your very face: they 
aro covetous, unruly, and vicious, and brojik every law of 
morality and religion; and now they are about to commit a 
groat crime against their nearest kinsmen; You are, I 


* These mythical sages suhsequoiitly hitcmipt the proceedings by relating in- 
tenninahle myths tending to prove that Duryodhana ought to yield what is de¬ 
manded of him, hecanse Krishna and Arjunu were in reality Nfua, and Khrayan, 
or, in other words, were incamatluns of Vishnu. , 
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believe, aware tliat a terrible war is about to break out in histoet ob 

your»larai1y j and should you give your sanction to that war 

it will destroy the whole earth; whereas you can prevent it- 

if you please, and I think it will not be difficult to settle all 

matters of dispute between the parties: Let your sons act in 

accordance with the advice of your own Council, and you 

will find it will bo productive of good to both parties : Cast "A rccondiia- 
. , n , T 1. • • I • 1 would give 

aside all thought of gaining anything by war and enmity, 

and exert yourself to conclude a treaty of reconciliation and 

^ uiviucibJc. 

peace; for you could never conquer the Pandavas wore you 
a hundred times more powerful than you are; 0 Malidraja, 
you have the Kauravas for your supporters, and if you 
pleased you might bring over the Pandavas also j and oiico 
protected by the Pandavas, not even Indra and all his host 
of gods could prove a match for you; and the Kajas who 
are now your equals, and those who are now your superiors, 
would be anxious to cultivate your friendship, and you w'ould 
yule the whole earth, in company wdtli your sons and grand- 
f,sons and all your kinsmen ; and all the conquests of the 
Pandavas would be yours : 0 Maluiraia, war is all destroying! “A warwonid 

1** 1* •'o prove most do- 

t.onsidcr whether the loss of either will be the more hurtful *tructive to all 

parties. 

to you, and whether the defeat of cither your sons or your 
nephews ivill give you any pleasure, since both are alike in 
your eyes: All the Pandavas are great heroes, and well 
armed; and all, with the exception of tho\nrtuous Yudhish- 
thira, are eager for war; they are your kinsmen, and it is 
your duty to protect them from every evil; then do not 
j)ermit this family war, in which the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas will mutually kill each other, and*in which nearly 
all the Rajas of the earth will bo fighting on one side or the 
other, and the number of the slain will bo fearful to 
behold; 0 Mahiiraja, it is your dqty to preserve your sub¬ 
jects ; then do not hasten their death by giving your coun¬ 
tenance to this war, but save alike the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas from this imminent peril: Let the Rajas hero “Let tho Kim. 

• ^ I'ftVAS cftst 

assembled cast aside their enmity to the Pdndavas, and oat their enmity 

-1 IT and celehrtto» 

and dnnk together, and depart as triends : and do you now pwat feast in, 

, , ® ^ ‘ Tw 1 T -1 • hnnouroftheir 

show the same kmdness to tUo Pandavas as you did m recendUattoiit” 
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former times: The Pundavas lost their father in their in¬ 
fancy, and you brought them up as your own sons; then do 
you cherish them now, and. not make a sacrifice of virtue by 
rejecting this counsel. 

“ What I have hitherto said to you has been of my own 
accord, but as the mouth-piece of the Piindavas I now speak 
to you thus:—^ We, the Pdndavas, greet you, and look 
upon you as our father, and now in like manner do you 
regard us as your sons : In obedience to your command w’o 
have passed twelve inisorable years in the wilderness and 
one year in disguise j and all {ho Brahmans in your Court 
know that wo have faithfully passed through tho ordeal, and 
stand now freed from all our promises: 0 Maharaja, do you 
now so act that -sve may regain tho share of tlie llaj to W’hich 
w'O aro entitled: It is for you to decide whothor it is us, or 
tho Kauravas, who are in tho wroug.^ 

Krishna then turned to the 1711016 Council, and said :— 
To tho Bajas and Chieftains here assembled, I am directed 
by the Pundavas to speak as follow’s ;—^ It is an evil thing 
that an act of injustice should bo committed by a Maharaja, 
who is assisfed by such virtuous Counsollors and Ministers: 
A Minister is responsible for the acts of the Maharaja; and 
it is the duty of all good and wise Counsellors to prevent 
the Mahitraja from performing any vicious deed; Never fear 
speaking the truth even if unpalatable, and never fear 
ofiending tho Maharaja by tolling him that ho is in tho 
wTong: Do you now advise him what course ho should 
pursue on tho present occasion.^ ” 

Krishna thcii turned to the Maharaja, and said ;—0 
Maharaja, I as an Ambassador can say no more: I have 
done my duty by asking you for tho share of the Raj to 
which tho Pandavas aro entitled, and by conusclling you to 
conclude a treaty: Lot your Counsellors advise you upon 
tho matter, and if you consider my advico to bo just and 
virtuous, do you act accordingly, and save all these Rajas 
and Chieftains hero assembled from the grasp of death: 0 
Chief of tho race of Bharafa, be pacified and do not givo 
way,to w’rath! Give tho Pdndavas their ancestral share of 
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tho Ilaj, and rule the remainder in peace and tranquillity histoet of 
with your sons and grandsons: As for the Pdndavas they p*^x*n. 
are equally prepared, whether it bo for peace or whether it 
•be for war.^^ 

When Krishna had finished, the Mahdraja replied to 
him, as follows:—“ All that you have said is true and pleas- 
aht to hc‘ar; but I am not free, and consequently I cannot ©“Wdiiaiw. 
perform what I wish : Seek therefore to counsel Duryod- 
hana rather than me; for he is violent and disobedient, 
and refuses to listen to the advice of his mother Gdndhdri, 


or to the pious Vidura, or to the wise Illiislima; and if you 
can movo my wicked son, you wil] be acting like a friend, 
and I shall bo greatly obliged to you.” 

Then Krishna turned to ]3uryodhana, and gave the same Advicj'ofKrish- 

counsel to him as he had given to the Maharaja. But Dur- haua. 

yodliana was obstinate and said nothing, and Bliishma spoke 

to him thus :—0 Duryodhana, do you follow the advice of 

Kri.shnaj it vvill be good for you both in tins wtirld and in 

the no-vt, and if you act otherwise there ■will be no peace, 

. ,, . , T . , Slmng K-mon- 

Irtit all-destroying Avar: i ou are Avicked, Auciouiii, cowardly, 

atul the pest of tlie family of Kamw.ns: You glory in violat¬ 
ing the commands of your father, and in despising the * 
counsels of Krishna and Vidura ; It is on account of your 
tyrannical conduct that your father suffers so much misery, 
and is about to lose his Raj : Your pritlo will cost the lives 
of all y6ur fi’icuds, brethren, and kinsmen; But be advised, 
my child, and do not make your parents Avrotched for 


ever. 


When Duryodhana heard these words of Bhishnia, he Exasperation of 
was exceedingly Avroth, and began to breathe very hard j 
and Drona Avont up to him, and said;—“All that Krishna Bemonstranccs 

Prcoia. 

and Bhishma have said to you is for your own good, and I 
pray you to follow their counsel, for they are wise, intelli¬ 
gent, experienced, and virtuous: Indeed all who dissuade 
you from this war are your true friends, and those who 
counsel you to it are your Avorst enemies, who will most 
assuredly forsake you in the hour of peril, and leavo you 
to bear the whole brunt of tho contest: But I perceive tltet 
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mj words aro very unpalatable, and that you aro not in a 
condition to receive good counsel: You aro pufled up* with, 
hopes of victory, and your mind is filled with visions of 
future conquests; but you ought to know tho difficulties * 
and dangers of tho war, and to weigh both sides well, and 
then to decide upon tho course you should pursue.^^ 

When I)rona had finished his speech, Vidura arose and 
said :—" What has been advised is tho best for the people 
of this Raj ; For you, Duryodhana, I care not; excepting 
that if you are defeated, tho Maharaja and the Kiini will 
become beggars in the house of tho Pandavas.^^ 

Tlion Bhislima again^ spoke, and said;—Arjuna and 
Krishna have not armed themselves as yet: Tho bow Gan- 
diVa* has not as yet been strung for the affray: The homa, 
which Dhaumya tho priest will offer on the eve of battle, 
has not as yet been given to tlie fire: Tho mighty Yudhish- 
thira, ever diffident, has not as yet looked upon your army 
with an angry eye: Arjuna and Bhima have not as yet ap¬ 
peared at the head of their respective squadrons; nor has 
the giant Bhima begun as yet to whirl his mace on high, 
scattering the heads of his foes on every side : The swift 
Nakyla and Sahadova, tho experienced Bhi-ishta-dyumna, 
Virata, and Drupada, and all the other allies of the Pauda- 
vas, have not as yet girded on their armour for tho battle: 
The blood of thousands has not as yet been shed upon the 
plain, nor is the earth covered with tho heads of the slain; 
Your well-dressed army has not as yet been exposed to tho 
thrusts and shafts of tho enemy: There is yet time to pre¬ 
vent these horrible calamities before it is too late : Go, then, 
and bow down at thefcotof Yudhishthira, the chief amongst 
tho Rajas, and let him behold you with a friendly counten¬ 
ance, and thiw his right arm upon your neck as a mark of 
reconciliation, and strike you on the back as a reclaimed 
brother; Let tho lofty-shouldered, long-armed Bhima greet 

® GUndiva was tho mythical bow which belonged to the god Yaruna, and which 
Agni gave tb Aijuna before tho hunting of the jungle of Kh&ndav:^ to enable him 
to fight against India. This speech attributed to Bhishma is mythical throughout, 
bu^ OR already indicated, the whole nanative of tho mission of Eiishna is evidently 
the product of the Biahinonical compilers. 
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you. in peace; and lot Aijuna, Nakula, and Sahadova see histoktoe 
you as their friend: Let this host of Rajas and Chieftains 

assembled hero shod tears of joy at your reconciliation;- 

•proclaim the glad tidings throughout the city j and aban¬ 
doning your evil thoughts for ever, rule the whole earth in 
conjunction with the Pandavas/' 

^ * At these words, Duryodhana arose in a fury, and he 
turned to Krishna, and said:—“ 1 cannot tell why you give spwchwKiish- 
tho Pundavas so much preforenco over mo: We and they 
are just as nearly related to you, nor have I behaved to you 
otherwise than as a kinsman, nor omitted any form of re¬ 
spect towards you j and I cannot ^iviue why you treat me 
thus: The Piindavas came of their own accord and engaged 
with Sakuni in a game at dice: They lost their Raj through 
their own folly, and now we are blamed for it: They lost 
all their wealth in that game, and still we are charged with 
having robbed them of everything: With what face do 
these lYiudavas now come and act thus iuimically towards 
us ? What have wo done that they should treat us thus ? 

W 0 are not to be frightened by speeches or counsel, and 1 
will not be forced to bow down even to ludra: I see no 
Kshalriya now who can conquer us: As to your commenda¬ 
tions of the JYmdavas, and desire that I should regard thorn 
as objects of alarm, I must say that an army which has in it 
sjich men as Blushraa, and Urona, and Kripa, and Kama, 
and Aswatthi^ma, cannot be overpowered by all the heroes 
in the earth, and devotees in the heavens: What then are 
the beggarly Pindavas that you should think to frighten 
me with them ? Never will I stoop and humble myself to 
the Pandavas, say what you will.” 

Krishna thou smiled, and said to Duryodhana :—'^Not- Krishnurp- 

, - , , btikes Duood- 

Withstanding all my earnest endeavours to prevent this ► 

broach between you and the Pdndavas, you are resolved 
not to throw aside your obstinacy; and Duhsdsaiia and 
Kama continue to back you up, though I know not what 
enmity they can have against you : Your desire to die on 
the field of battle will soon bo gratified: You will prove a 
stain to the race of Bhdrata; Are you not ashamed to say 
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HiSTORT OP that you have done nothing to the Pdndavas, so as to merit 
this treatment from them ? Remember every evil act you 
■ have done against them from their infancy; and then say 
you have done nothing to offend them.” 

When Krishna had finished, Duhsasana said to his brother 

lesHhotoibmits I^uryodhana:—“0 Raja, if you do not of your own will 
come to terms with the Pdndavas, the elders will bind yoU , 
toYutoi&i^ hand and foot, and deliver you into the liauds of Yudhish- 
thira : It is plain that your father the Mahdraja, and Bhish- 
ma., and Drona, are heartily resolved to make you, and 1, 
and Kama, submit ourselves to the Pandavas.” 

Diir:^odhanaab- At those words of his brother, Duiyodliana was more 
incensed than ever, and he rose up in the midst of the 
Krishna adyfsra assembly and went to his own house. Krishna then said 
arrestDmytxi- to the Maharaja:—“Your right course now w'ould be to 

harm nnd his n ^ n t. 

three allies. connuo these four turbulent men—Duryodhana, Duhsiisana, 

Kama, and Sakuni—^and so make friendship with the Pan¬ 
davas, who will dedicate themselves heart and soul to your 
service, and enable you to reign in full comfort; and this 
will be for the advantage of all, both now and hereafter.” 

All this while the Maharaja was sorely troubled at the 
behaviour of Duryodhana, and he bade his brother Vidura 
to call the Rani Gandhuri, and inform her of all that had 
passed, and to request her to try and soften the obstinacy 
of Duryodhana. So Vidura 's/cut and brought Gundhilri 
into tho Council, and the Maharaja said to her:—Not¬ 
withstanding that these people have only spoken to Dur- 
yodhana out of kindness and good will, ho has left the Coun¬ 
cil in a rage.” ^ Gandhuri replied:—“ Do you, who are his 
superiors and elders, send for Duryodhana, and again coun¬ 
sel him: I myself have already spoken ranch to him; but 
^ when ho will not pay attention to your words, how can you 
Tiie RAnioends expoct he will listou to me ? ” She then said to Vidura:— 
andremo^*'”* ** Go and fetch Duryodhana that I may admonish him in tho 
in1!he*SenS“ presence of the Mahdraja.” So Vidura went out and pro¬ 
of tho ’ uuciL returned with Duryodhana; and Gdndhdri said to her 

son :—“ You know that there is not a person in the world 
that I hold dearer than yourself; and you know, too, that it 


The MahAnija 
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is R grievous crirao not to listen to '^oar father and mother: hibtort gb 
And now I, and your father, and all these your kinsmen 
and elders, are of one opinion, that you should cast aside 
lyour obstinacy, and rest satisfied with peace, and not attri¬ 
bute our counsel to anything but our best wishes for your 
welfare and prosperity.” When Duryodhana heard these puryodhana, 
words, ho rose up and went out of the Council, saying 
nothing. And Sakuni, and Duhsdsana, and Kama went cn and i»iot ta' 
out after him, and they held a consultation together, and 
they agreed that as all the elders had gone over to the side 
of the Pdndavas at the instigation of Krishna, and as Krishna 
had suggested that they should bo bound and delivered up 
to the Pdndavas, so it would be proper to seize him and 
coniine him; on which the Pdndavas would be as powerless 
as sei’ponts whose teeth had been drawn out by the charmer. 

Their discourse, however, was discovered to Krishna; and 
when Maharaja Dhritardshtra hoard of the plot, he said to 
Vidura :—“ Go immediately and bring Duryodhana hither, 
lest ho work mischief.” And Duryodhana was brought 
into the presence of the Maharaja, and Krishna said to him : Krishna reveals 

^ ^ n 1 •! ^ ^ -1 1 himself as th« 

—O Duryodhana, perchance it was because you thought SuprmeBeing. 

1 was alone in this city, that you thought to bind me; but 
behold all the gods and divine beings and the universe it¬ 
self are present hero in me.” And at that moment all the 
gods issued from his body; and llames of fire fell from his 
eyes, nose, and ears; and the rays of the sun shone forth 
in all their radiance from the pores of his skin. And all the 
Rajas closed their eyes from the brightness of his presence. 

And there was a great earthquake, and all 'Aho were there 
trembled with great fear. 

After this Krishna threw aside his divinity, and became Krishna k«- 
a mortal as before. And Krishna took his leavo of theSufS™* 
Mahdraja, who-made many excuses, and said that the ‘'**‘*^ “* 
was none of his devising; and Krishna answered :—“ I for¬ 
give you, but when a son is bad, the people will curse the 
father also.” 

Krishna then returned to the house of Vidura to take tothe”hoMeS* 
‘ leavo of his father*s sister Kunti; and he said to her:—" I * 

KuutL 
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BISTOBt 09 have admonished Duryodhana in various ways in the hope 
of dissuading him from a war, hut all my labour has proved 
in vain: So I shall now return to the Pdndavas, and will 
carry any message you may choose to send/' Then tho 
Spirited mes- spirit of Kunti was aroused within her, and she spoke as 
toSareoufc follows:—“ First present my blessings to Baja Yudhishthira, 

and tell him what you hare soon of me, and embrace each 
of my other sons for me, and then deliver to them all my 
message thus:—^ As opportunity is to bo seized upon as a 
prey, so you must not bo slack now in fighting for the in¬ 
heritance of your father: Take no heed of the rank of your 
enemy, nor of the number of his forces, but at once seize 
your JRaj; Remember that you are Kshatriyas; that you 
were not bom to cultivate the soil, nor to engage in trade, 
nor to beg for bread, but to handle the sword and bow, to 
slay or to be slain; and •that it is a thousand times better to 
be slain with honour than to live in disgrace; The time has 
come when you must show yourselves to be the sons of 
Pilndu, and prove to the woi’ld that Kunti is the mother of 
a noble race, and get mo a good name aiuongsst mankind: 
But I am nothing, and your misfortunes are nothing, when 
compared with the insults which werQ bliown to your wife 
Draupadi when she was dragged into the assembly by her 
hair: If you do not revenge yourselves upon the Kauravas 
for the affronts they offered to jour wife, it is useless for 
you to live: You ought to have avenged the wrong on the 
day it occurred, or to have died upon the spot; but since 
you did not do it then, there is the more cause why you 
should do it now/ ” 

Krishna promised Kunti that he would deliver her mes¬ 
sage to hor sons, and then look his leave, and mounted his 
Smatojdn“ chariot and wont out of the city. And as he was going he 
tiMF&ndaTM. Kama, and ho invited Kama to take a seat in liia 
chariot, and he said to him:—“ If yon will accompany mo 
and join the Pdndavas, they will all respect you th6ir 
elder brother, and exalt you to the sovereignty." Kama 
repliedFor sixteen years Duryodhana has ontrasted mo 
with the conduct of his Raj, and while he has ruled in his 
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own namo, I have been tlie real Eaja: Shall I then forsake histort <» 
the Etturavas, who have heaped upon mo such favours, and 
desert Duryodliana m the hour of his utmost need ? More- 
rf)Vor, on your side there is Aijuna, and his fame is equally 
great on the side of the Pfindavas, as mine is on the side of 
the Kauravas j but if I accompany you, men will never be 
persuaded but that I am inferior to Arjuna; As for myself, 

1 know the valour of Arjuna, and in many combats we have 
learnt each other's measure ; yet now destiny must decide 
between us: This war is like a sacrifice, and when the fira 
18 kindled our lives will bo offered up: 1 have soon bad 
omens, and I know I shall bo slain: but I have eaten the 
bicad and salt of the Kauravas, and I am resolved to fight 
on their side.*' 

After this discourse Kama and Kiishiia both went verv 5 #r(ingof 

1 Knshnawid 

much, and embiaced each other, and Kama then took leave 
and returned to IListniapur. And Kiislma went his way to 

^ to the F&ndam 

the camp of the IVmdavas, and he told to YuJhishthira and "iddeares 
Ills brelhien evirythiiiir that had otcmicd from tho day oil [hepSmcJ** 
which ho had left them until that of his return; and he 
nsMired them that tho Kauravas were preparing to march 
their forces to the plain of Kurukslictia, where the battle 
w.is to be fought, and that the\ must now in bke manner 
piepaie for wai, and assemble their for?Cb on tho &aino plain. 

Tlio mythical character of tho foregoing legend 
of tho omhabdy of Kiishna may now be readily in- 
ferred from a consideration of the narrative. 
story bears every appearance of being* an episode, Sor£!^ 
for it is altogether devoid of results, and might bo 
omitted without creating mj break in the main tra¬ 
dition. Its modern origin seems to bo indicated by 
its references to Krishna as an incarnation of the 
Suprouio Being; though upon this point it may bo 
romarljod that the original form of tho episode seems 
to liave been considerably modified by later inter- 
polations. In tho first instance, the Brahmanical 
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compilers appear to have represented Krishna merely 
as a hero endeavouring to mediate between the 
Kauravas and Pdndavas; whilst the abrupt mani¬ 
festation of Krishna as tho Supreme Being, having* 
innumerable armies at his command, seems to have 
been the work of a later and more daring inter¬ 
polator ; and indeed is so clumsily introduced, and 
so suddenly brought to a close, that it is difficult to 
realize tho awful spectacle, and still more difficult to 
estimate the effect which it ought to have liad upon the 
beholders. Again, if the supernatural matter he 
eliminated from tho episode, tho narrative of the 
embassy can only bo regarded as a misrepresentation 
of the actual relations subsisting between tho Kau¬ 
ravas and tho PAndavas; for it is imbued with a 
spirit of sucli strong partisanship towards tho PAn- 
davas, and such bitter hatred towards Duryodhaiia 
and his party, as to bo almost incredible. If tho 
MaliAraja and the elders of the house of Bhdrata 
were so warmly opposed to tho pretensions of tlic 
Kauravas, and soidccidedly in favour of tho claims 
of the PAiidavas, as the reports of the speeches would 
seem to imply, it is almost impossible to believe that 
they should have been induced to join in the war 
wliicli followed. It might also ho noticed that tho 
proceedings of the embassy can in no way bo recon¬ 
ciled with the previous myth that Krishna made 
over liis army to Duryodhana; but a conflict be¬ 
tween two myths only proves that one must be false, 
whilst both may bo false. Further, it is somewhat 
singular that the proceedings of tho Council a| Has- 
tindpur, at which Krishna is said to have been pre¬ 
sent, are decidedly of a turbulent character; and as 
such, they not only form a striking contrast to tho 
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sober character of the more authentic Councils held history of 
by tlie Kauravas or the Pdndavas, but bear a close pabt il 
resemblance to tho turbulent Councils of the Yddava 
•tribe, of whom Ki’ishna was peculiarly the hero. 
Accordingly, whilst treating the narrative of tho 
embassy of Krishna as a later interpolation, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that it belongs to 
the Krishna group of legends, and that it has been 
grafted on to the Alahtl Blulrata for the double 
purpose of deifying the hero, whilst associating him 
with tho leading events in the^ great war. 
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The events which intervened between the alleged 
return of Krishna frdm his mythical embassy, and 
the actual commencement of the war, are curious 
and significant, and appear to have occurred in the 
following order:— 

1st, March of the Kauravas and Pdndavas to the 
plain of Kiirukshotra, and inauguration of a General¬ 
issimo on cither side.. 

2nd, Humiliation of Rukmin, Raja of Vidarl)ha.‘ 

3rd, Interchange of challenges between the Kau¬ 
ravas and Pilndavas. 

4th, Rules agreed to on both sides for ameliorat¬ 
ing the horrors of the coming war. 

The first action of the rival parties which fol¬ 
lowed the return of Krishna to the camp of tlie 
PAndavas, appears to have been the march of both 
armies to the famous plain of Kurukshetra. This 
pla^ seems to have been selected as the area of the 
coming war, and was probably situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ilastindpur.^ In the 
centre of the plain was a lake, and the Kauravas 


* The plain of Kunikshelra is gonprally idtntificd with the Held of Paniput, 
which litfl to the jiorth-wcst of the modem dty of Delhi. This plain is famous in 
modem history us Iwing the site of two of the greatest and most decisive battles 
that have been fought in modem times. If W'as here fhat Baber, in a. p. 152/1, 
overthrew the Afghan nilors at Delhi and cstnblislitd the dynasty of the Moguls; 
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* 

appear to have entrenched a camp on the eastern hkwobt of 

* A X IMfDIA* 

bide 'of the lake, whilst the Pandavaa entrenched a paw il 
similar camp on the western side. Accordingly, 

•during the war which ensued, the warriors on either 
side marched out at sunrise into the open plain, and • 
there engaged either in single combats or in general 
charges; but at sunset they returned to their re¬ 
spective camps, and passed the night in perfect se- 
cuilty. The detailed description of those entrenched 
encampments, and the inauguration of a Generalis¬ 
simo on either side, may now bu related as follows:— 


Now when Krishna had departed out of HastiniSpur, DunwUiiu* 

mi -n/ T 1 lioloil tt CoonaO 

Uuryodhana liold a Councib and said :—“ The Pandavas have at UtetniApur. 

several tiraca sent us envoys with proposals for peace, to 

which wo have not agreed; and when Krishna came we sent 

him back iii despair of persuading us, «T,nd ho has stirred up 

the Pindavas to f'ommence a war: Now a time of war is not 

a time for discussion, and there is nothing for ns to do now 

but to fight valiantly, resolving to slay or to bo slain, and at 

least die on the liohl of honour, and gam for ourselves groat 

names; Be ad of you of one mind, and bind j ourselves with 

us, that so long as our souls continue ill our bodies, we are 

swoim not to flyITiou all present at that Council made a Solemn wv©. 

1 .. 1 n n xs 1 nantoftho 

solemn covenant together according to the word of Duiyod- 
hana And Duryodhana summoned all his people, small 
and groat, on the plain of Kurukshetra, and ho encouraged 
them all separately with commendations an^ presents, ac¬ 
cording to their several conditions; and he ordered the ranks 
and arranged the standards and ensigns, and he commajjjded 
tliat a deep trench should be dug in the flank of his army, 
and he fortified tho trench with towers, and on the top of the potsof snukM 
towers ho placed pots full of snakes and scorpions, and pans 
of burning sand and boiling oil. 


anil it was in 1701 that Ahmed Shih Abdalli, the Soitmgn of Cnhul, in¬ 
flicted such a cruihuig blow upon tho Mahidttas as indurcttly cleared tho way for 
the establishment of British (mpumaty. 
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HISTORY OF Duryodhana then held a groat Council on the plain of 

INDIA. Kurukshetra of all the Raias that had come to aid him; and 
FABT 1L ^ ^ 

-all the Chieftains that were in his army; and standing up 

pTO^^J«that in the midst, he proposed that Bliishma should bo made* 
bj^Gene^isT**^ Generalissimo of all the allied armies on the side of the 
Kauravas, as one who had not his match in all the world. 
Bhtahmaagreps, Upon this Blushma said:—“ My relationship to the Pdiidavas 
on conditions. precisely the same as my relationship to the Kauravas; 

nevertheless, as I now find myself amongst your forces, I 
will engage not to relax my exertions in your belialf: With 
Arjuna 1 do not desire to fight, but I will engage readily 
with all others who nuijj come out against me : Inasmuch, 
however, as Kama pretends to be on an equality with me, 
1 most assuredly will not fight unless he abstains from the 
battle.^' 


Kama absents 
himself so long 
as Hhishma is 
alim 


Bhishma so. 
lemnly inaugur¬ 
ated as Com- 
mandtsr-in-Chief 
of the Kauravas. 


Ptedavas mar* 
shall their 
forces, and ap* 
point Dhrisbta* 
^uipna to be 
Generalissimo. 


At these words Kama said:—“ I have already declared 
that so long as Bhishma is alive and takes the fieldj I will 
neither put on armour nor engage in combat; but if any 
accident befall him I will then stand forward as the equal of 
Arjuna, and engage in battle with him, that it may be seen 
to whom will be given the victory and triumph.” 

After this, Duryodhana said to Bhishma:—^^Will you 
honour us by ascending the throne, that we may all stand 
with our hands revoi^ntly joined before you, and that all may 
know that you aro tho Generalissimo ? ” Then all the other 
Rajas united in soliciting Bhishma, and he rose up and 
bathed, and clothed him.self with royal robes, and perfumed 
himself, and was brought into the assembly with a royal 
umbrella over his head; and all tho Raja.s and Chieftains 
placed him upon the throne of royalty, and they all stood 
before him with their hands joined, and the drums of royalty 
were beaten in the name of Bhishma. 

Meanwhile Yudhishthira and bis brethren marshalled all 
the forces of themselves and their allies, and they took 
counsel together as to who should ho elected to command 
the whole; and after much discourse they chose Dhrishta- 
dyumna, the son of Raja Drupada, and brother of their wife 
Dranpadi. So all the armies of the Pdndavas were put under 
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tho command of Dlirishta-dynmna, and ifc was everywliere history of 
prockimod that all were to be obedient to him, and that no IL 
one was to transgress his orders. Then all the warriors on 
• the side of the Pilndavas fell into their ranks, and the diums PAn^vMmareh 
were beaten, and they marched to the plain of Kumkshetra, KuruJuawtra. 
and saw that the army of the Kauravas was encamped on 
the eastern side of the lake, which was in the centre of the 
plain. Then the army of the Pilndavas halted on the west- 
ern side of the lake, so that the lake lay between them and 
the Kanravas; and Arjuna and Krishna blow their white thVtekellmd^ 
shells with all their might. And the Pdndavas had the river 
Saraswati on one side of thorn, aijd on the other side they 
dug a deep trench for security: and they appointed signs or Appointment of 
watchwords, so that at night time each party might pass in 
safety to his own quariers, and the guards be ever on the 
alert. 

After this the Pilndavas heard that the Kauravas had PAndavjw en- ' 

, , . , . throne Dlirish* 

enthroned Bhislima as Generalissimo of all their armies, ta-^yuimn. 

and they determined to perform the same ceremony 

with Dhrishta-dyumna. Accordingly they placed Dhrishta- 

dyiimna on a throne before all tho assembly, and gave 

him all the ensigns of royalty, and stood beforo him with • 

joined hands in the posture of servants. At this moment Baiartmavisita 
T» 1 / -1 •! the c«uip of the 

Balaranm, the brother ot Krishna, together with others of PAndavos,but 

, , , n « TW 1 . rcaiSMtoCBgOge 

the Yadavas, arrived at the camp of the Pandavas, andi«R‘ewar. 

entered their assembly; and all present arose and saluted 

them. And llalarilraa said:—“These two armies, which 

are directly opposed to each other, present only bad omens, 

and I cannot endure to behold this contention*: Duryodhana 

and Bhima are both ray pupils, for I taught to each of them 

the use of the mace; and I will therefore go and worship 

at tho tombs of my fathers at Prabhdsa.” So Balardma 

took leave of Krishna and the Pdndavas, and went his way 

to the place called Prabhdsa,® which is nigli unto the city of 

T)wArftkd ^ 

j^waraKa, 

Tho foregoing simple details of the entrench- 

_ campii and the 

' ~ " ... Inauguration of 

* Prabh&sa is a place of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood of Qenerallswinos. 
])wtoik&. 
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HISTORY OP ments of the rival camps on the plain of Kunlk- 
paet II. shetra, and the ceremonies which accompanied the 
inauguration of a Generalissimo on cither side, are 
Dubious inci- generally natural and interesting. It may be that 
the pots of snakes and scorpions, and pans of burn¬ 
ing sand and boiling oil, which were employed by 
Duryodhana as a means of defence, are mere myth¬ 
ical embellislimcnts of the later bards; and so too 
may be the description of the regal ceremonies 
which were performed on the appointment of a 
Generalissimo. But lliesc incidents in no way mar 
the interest of the narrative, nor do they seriously* 
detract from the authenticity of the tradition; and, 
indeed, may be regarded as exaggerations of what 
actually occurred, rather than as myths originating 
solely in the imaginations of tlic Brahmanical com¬ 
pilers. 


2nd, Ijctfpud of 
the hiuniliation 
of Rukiain. 


The story of the humiliation of Rukmin belongs 
to a somewhat different category; but before offering 
any remarks it will be necessary to glance at the 
outline of the legend, which may be related as 
follows:— 


Bukmin, Raja After this, Rukmin, Raja of Vidarblia, qame up with an 
joins the anny army to aid tliG Pandavas, and he was roceived with much 
but isdisnS respect by Yudbishtliira and his brethren, and a jrreat fofist 
pantpreten- Was given to him. And when Rukmm had feasted, ho 
went into tho assembly and spoke with a loud voice to 
Aijuna, saying« Now that I am come hither from so great 
a distance, you need be under no apprehensions: I am not 
as other men, for even Indra dreads my power, and as for 
Brona, or Bhishma, or Kama, I pledge myself to conquer 
all of them; but you on your part must pledge yourselves 
to me, that when you shall outer into possession of tho Raj 
of the Kauravas, you will allot mo a portion of tho country.*^ 
When Arjuna saw that Rukmin gave himself such conso- 
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quoncc, ho was very wroth, aud said:—What idle preteil- history of 
sioniS are these? For your coming hither wo are much pIbtu. 

obliged, but your extravagant boasting is more than we can- 

* boar j 60 you may stay or go, just as you please/' Then 
Bukmin was very angry, and he set off with drums boating 
to visit Duryodliana; and Duryoilhana received him with 
^cat rospeot, and manifested as much joy as Yudhishthira 
had done. But after awhile Bukram became boastful and 
arrogant as before, and Duryodhana said to him;— 

Although you have come to my aid, yet I c«innot bo 
friends with a man like you; and I tlioreforo beseech you to 
take your anny to some otlier place." So Bukmin arose in Ritunistphw 

* 11. owncounliy 

great wratli, and returned back to his own country. 

The foregoing legend is suspicious, from its ap- fiw * 
parent want of purpose. Tliat a pretentious Chief- 
tain should have offended both parties by his arro- olpuriwlT'”*^ 
gauce and boasting is intelligible and true to human 
nature; but the question arises of why such a simple 
oeeuiTcnco should have found its way into the na¬ 
tional Epic. The episode, however, is apparently a wui 
later myth belonging to the Krishna grou]). Ifl the liisloiy of 
traditionary liistory of Krishna, llukmiii takes 
prominent part, by refusing to give his beautiful 
sister Rukminl in marriage to Krishna, wlio accord¬ 
ingly carried‘her away on the eve of her marriage 
to Sisupdla.^ The object of the epi^>de thus ap¬ 
pears to have been to represent Hukmin in an unfa¬ 
vourable light, because he had coutemptuously re¬ 
fused to give his sister in marriage to the divine 
boro. 

The next event whicli intervened between the 
mythical embassy of Krishna and the actual com- 
mencement of the war, was the interchange 

’ The legend of the slaughter ot SupisJda by Krishna at the Rajasdyn of 
Yudhibhttuiu has* already been nwnited ot p.»ge 169. 
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HisTOEY OP challenges between the Kauravas and the PAndavas. 

pabt II. It should here be remarked that it was the custom 
custotnofwar. umongst the ancient,warriors to abuse each other in 
SghthS exaggerating language prior to engaging m combat; 

probably with the view of exciting their enmity 
against each other to the highest possible pitch 
Abusive chonic- before coming to close quarters. It will now bo 
challenges. challenges between the rival armies 

partook very much of this exasperating character. 
Instead of a formal declaration of a war, accom¬ 
panied. perhaps by a solemn appeal to tlie God of 
battles, as is customary with more civilized nations, 
the messages which were interchanged by these rude 
warriors were couched in the barbarous but out¬ 
spoken language of anger and hatred; and as such, 
are strikingly illustrative of that uncultivated stage 
of moral development when men delight in provok¬ 
ing the wtath of their enemies, and regard revenge 
. as a duty and moderation as a crime. The legend 
of this interchange of challenges may be thus nar¬ 
rated ;— 

Duiyodhans Now when tho armies on both sides were prepared for 

Senda a kinsman 

totheplndav^ battle, Duryodhana called one of Ins kinsnieu to carry a 
" challenge to the Pilndavas according to the custom. So 
Unguageof the the kinsman went to the Pdndavas, and said;—Yon have 

challenge. 

sworn, 0 Pdndavas, that when your exile was expired you 
would come out to war against us; and the time has now 
arrived when you should fulfil your oath: You have been 
deprived of your Baj, and your wife Draupadi has been 
grievously insulted, and you yourselves have been driven 
into exile; Why then do you sit unconcerned, when you 
ought to rush into war with your hearts on fire ? Where is 
the sleepy Bhima that threatened to drink tho blood of 
Dahsdsana ? Lo DuhsdrSana is here, but where is Bhima ? 
Whoi-e too is the presumptuous Arjunaj who thought to 
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drive his fist at Drona, and who shocked us by expecting history OP 
that*tho pupil would got the hotter of his preceptor ? Per- 

chance when Mount Sumara is levelled with the dust, and- 

the earth rises above it, and men catch the wind with their 
fingers, Aijuna may take Drona prisoner, but not before 
then: But we are assured that whoever comes out to battle 
Against BMshma or Drona, be he man or [elephant, will 
never escape with his life; and though you are our brethren 
and kinsmen, and have lived amongst us, yet you know 
nothing of our prowess ; like the frog who dwells in a river 
and knows nothing of the caves beneath it: And although 
Arjuna prides himself on tho protection of Krishna, and 
relies on his bow as long as a palmira tree, yet to obtain a 
Eaj, men should have good fortune as well as strength, and 
of what use was tho bow of Arjuna and the mace of Bliima 
on tho day of the gambling match when you staked your¬ 
selves to become our slaves ? If Krishna were a thousand 
times as strong as he is, and Arjuna ten thousand times,* 
they could not cope with us, nor match themselves with us 
on tho field of battle.’^ / 


At this message from tho Kauravas, the Pundavas wore Extreme wruth 


oftheP&ndarsui. 


Bhima’s refer. 
eticetoKrUlma. 


Krishna then said Mythical^repiy 

sent by Krisbite 


SO violently incensed that nothing could exceed their wrath. 

Bhima looked towards Krishna, and said to his brethren :— 

“Whore Krishna is present, it is not becoming of me to 
appeal* presumptuous, but I‘ know full well what answer I 
would give to this contemptible fellow.^ 
to the messenger :—“ You, who all boast so proudly, and pre- tothc&amavis. 
sume to despatch such a message to a camp where I am pre¬ 
sent, will soon behold what will befall your o^n lives, and the 
lives of all your annies, from the power and majesty of 
Yudhishthira, and the strength and skill of Arjuna, whom 
you regard so lightly : Just as fire bums up dry grass will 
I consume your armies, and when I am mounted on the 
driving-seat of Arjuna^s chariot, Duryodhana may mount up 
to the highest heaven or go down to tho lowest hell, but ho 
shall over see my face urging Aijuna’a chariot full against 
him; And as for the sneering message Duryodhana has 
sent to Bhima, because ho vowed to drink the blood of 
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HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Pabt U. 


Aijuna's reply 
tothoclD^lenc^ 


ll(>p1iOA l)f 
KribliiiaandAr* 
Junn earned to 
tile Kauravas. 


Dulisitsana, I regard his vow as already fulfilled, for certain 
it is that he will perform all that he has said: On the morrow 
Yudhishthira, and Aquna, and Bhima, will display their 
prowess in the presence of all; they are not, as you are, * 
prone to arrogant boastings; but they will prove by their 
deeds on the field of battle what they can do,” 

‘When Krishna had finished, Arjuna spoke thus to thfe 
messenger:—“ Whatever may bo said, or whatever may bo 
done, there should bo no boasting of valour: But say those 
words to Duryodhana:—‘ If you be a man speak for your¬ 
self, and do not brag of the valour of Bhishraa or of Di'ona, 
for such conduct is only l^iofitting in w'omen: Had yon boon 
a man you would have spoken of yourself, and if you only 
send .Drona and BMshma to the field, you had better put a 
veil upon your head and remain with the women : Bhishma 
is our father, and ho is lord of us as well as of you; and 
Drona is our tutor; therefore I shall not draw the sword 
against the face of either, unless cither attack me; but let 
Duryodhana come himself to the field, and try my prowess: 
As for Duhsasana being in the army of the Kauravas, I am 
glad of it, Icr he is a disgrace wherever he is; and whatever 
may be the array in which ho takes his stand, that array will 
never behold the face of victory : Go now and toll Duryod¬ 
hana all that you have heard 

So the racssenger went his way, and told to Duryodhana 
and the Kauravas all that had been said; and Kama cried 
out:—“ I have no patience with this peddling talk! Wo 
must now think of war, and messengers must bo sent to all 
our armies that* all may bo ready when the drums beat on 
the morrow.” And Duryodhana did as Kama had said. 


Forcgoini; 
legend rendered 
dubious by the 
references to 
Krishna. 


Message of 
Krishna uUp. 
atdy.nytliical. 

Hessag'eof Ar> 
iuna probably 
Ihe only one sent 
Ib the challenge 
of Duryodhana, 


The force of the foregoing legend is somewhat 
weakened by the references to Krishna, and the in¬ 
troduction of Krishna’s speech, whicli are evidently. 
foreign to the main story. Indeed, the speech ^ 
Krishna is so palpably mythical and superfljious as 
to render comment almost unnecessary. In the 
original tradition the message of Arjuna no doubt 
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formed the sole and appropriate answer to the in- msTonY op 
suiting challenge of Duryodhana; for it is difficult 
to believe that the weak and bombastic language of 
Krishna could possibly have found a place in the 
Kshatriya story before it fell into the hands of the 
J3rahmanical compilers. 

The next event which preceded the breaking out 4th, kww 
of hostilities was the alleged agreement of both sideslip 
Kauravas and Pdiidavas to certain rules, which 
tended greatly to ameliorate the savage character of 
ancient war. The legend of tthis significant agree¬ 
ment may be thus related:— 

Now at tlio same time that the messenger left the as- Circumstanew 
sombly of the Pandavas, Raja Yudhishthira said :—“War is 

1 T , . , . , tion of tho rules. 

uow close upon us, and wo must appoint our wamors to 
their several posts.^’ And it was agreed that Dhrishta- 
dyumna should fight Drona, and Yudhishthira fight Salya, 
and Nakula fight Aswatthfima, and Bluma fight Duiyod- 
liana, and Arjuna fight Kama, and others of the Pandavas 
fight others of tho Kauravas. 

And when it was evening and all was ready far the euIpr framod 
battle, Bhishma and Drona sent certain messengers to Yud- ^roua’fa™* 
hishthira, saying;—“ Now that a war is fully detemined YuSilirtiiSa. 
upon between us, it is necessary to settle that it should bo 
maintained on right principles ; let it, therefore, bo agreed 
between us as follows :— 

“1. We will make war on each other without stratagem, (i.) no strata- 
and without treachery ; ” *’*“**' 

“ 2. When wo are fighting one with tho other wo will (a.> Prafcct 
on each side stand to our arms to slay or to be slain, to the combats, 
take captive or to become captive; but when wo leave off 
fighting, our people and your people are free to mess to¬ 
gether, and may come or go to each other^s quarters, and 
hold conference together ; j Fugitives. 

“ 3. Wo will not slay tho man who runs away, nor he dSmeSaTid 
who throws down his arms, nor he who beats a drum, nor 
ho who drives a chariot: ’ 
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( 4 .) A superior 
arm to fl^ht 
only its eqiial. 
(S.) No oomlNit 
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during the pre¬ 
liminary abuse. 

(A.) No combat 
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without wam- 
ing. 

( 7 .) No third 
warrior to inter- 
fere between 
two combatants, 


4. Horsemen shall only fight with horsemen, riders on 
elephants with riders on elephants, warriors in chariots-with 
warriors in chariots, and footmen with footmen: 

“ 5. When the warriors are fighting with words only, 
and are abusing one another, no one amongst thorn shall 
take up arms against the other: 

y 6. No man shall take np arms against another without 
giving him warning: 

7. When two combatants are engaged with each other, 
no third man shall interfere.” 

And when the messengers delivered these words to the 
PdndavaSj Eaja Yudhishthira and Krishna rejoiced greatly; 
and Yudhishthira said;—Bhlshma is our lord, and Drona 
is the preceptor of us all; therefore their words are a law 
to US which we will all obey.” 


Poregoiu|! rules The foregoing rules are curious and suggestive? 
modem date, but they evidently belong to a later age of civiliza- 
Disrogardedin tion than the war of the Mahd Bhdrata. It will bo 
MahiBhAmta. sccn, hereafter, that they were almost entirely dis¬ 
regarded in the deadly contest which ensued be- 
^ tween the Kauravas and the Pdndavas; and, indeed, 
they arc out of keeping both with the barbarous 
character of the times, and the ferocious enmity 
Brahmonical which prevailed between the rival kinsmen. The 
roiw- probability is tliat they were inserted by the Brah- 
manical compilers as authoritative rules, promul¬ 
gated under the special sanction of the heroes of 
the Mahd Bharata, and consequently obligatory 
upon all warriors in after ages. Indeed, it may he 
inferred, from the tone of the rules, that they did 
not originate with fighting men; but rather with a 
priest caste who wore but imperfectly acquainted 
with the theory of war, and who had no practical 
couftisionbe- acquaintance with the spirit in which it must be 
tSSSSSr* carried on. In the first rule stratagem is for- 
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bidden, and is apparently confounded with treach¬ 
ery, whereas ambushes, surprises, and deceptive 
appearances were the life and soul of ancient 
warfare. Then again, the perfect peace which ac¬ 
cording to the second rule was to prevail between 
the twopirties in the intervals of fighting, could 
scarcely have been observed in that mortal struggle 
which was avowedly a war to the knife, in which 
neither party could gain the victory without the 
slaughter of all its antagonists. The third rule was 
apparently more reasonable.. It virtually ordered 
that all fugitives, and all who threw down their 
arms,' as well as all drummers and chariot-drivers, 
should bo treated as non-combatants. The fourth 
rule, which declared that horsemen should only fight 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Fabi II. 


Inpracticabil* 
ity of the con-. 
stantly recur¬ 
ring trooee. 


Rational rule as 
regarilii non- 
cumbatiuita. 


Absunlity of Uio 
rule that cavalry 
should only 
fight with CAval- 


with horsemen, elephant riders with elephant riders, 
chariots with chariots, and footmen with footmen, 
is evidently the conception of a philanthropic mind 
wholly ignorant of the practice of war. Ancient 
armies consisted mainly of infantry, and in all. pro- • 
bability this was the case in the armies that fought 
in the war of the MahA Bharata; whilst horses, ele¬ 
phants, and chariots were employed, not so much to 
act against forces of a similar character, as to charge 
the masses of foot soldiers, and disperse that all-im¬ 
portant arm. The fifth, sixth, and seventh rules possible ««!- 

^ ... , . qultyoftheSth, 

may have belonged to more ancient times, and 

deed are singularly illustrative of the primitive 

simplicity of primeval wars. The fifth rule provided 

that so long ag two warriors, or companies of war- 

riors, were abusing each other, or confining them- bljOTfOTr"*’ 

selves to a mere battle of words, no man amongst iuterfere be- 

' o tween two com- 


theni should take up arms against another whatever 
might be the provocation he had received. The 
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HISTORY OP sixth rule provided that no man should take up aimis 
against another without giving him previous waiii- 
ing. The sovontli rule provided that when two 
warriors were lighting together, a third warrior' 
Non-observance sliould not interfere. But even tlieso three latter 

ot the law by 

I’ules, which were fully recognized as a standard of 
morality by the compilers of both the Mahd Bhdrata 
and Rdmdyana, were by no means rigidly observed, 
cither by the varriors who fought in the war of 
Bhdrata, or by the great liero of the Bdmdyana. 



CUAPTEH XII. 

THE EIGHTEEN DAYS OF THE GEEAT WAR. 

The great war of Bhdrata^was now on the eve history or 
of breaking out. Every preliminary had been ar- p^x^u. 
ranged for the commencement of hostilities, and the 
rival parties wore ap])arontly thirsting for the battle. 

Nothing, save perhaps religious animosity, appears 
to have been wanting to render tlie war a ferocious 
and deadly straggle. They were near kinsmen 
fighting for an inheritance. The jealousy and hatred 
of years was rankling in their hearts. Thel^auravas 
were in possession of the Raj, and had succeeded for 
a long jicriod in excluding their kinsmen from any 
sliarc in the possession. The Pandavas, Avith the 
exception of their timid elder brother, were like 
starving men fighting for the means of subsistence; 
and to some extent they may have bceii actuated by 
a desire to revenge the affront inflicted’ upon Drau- 
padf. At the same time it must bo remarked, that 
throughout the narrative there is not a single refer¬ 
ence to nationality or patnotism, religion or senti¬ 
ment. The war was neither a contest against a Mean character 

^ , of the war. 

foreign invader, nor an internal struggle against a 
tyrant, nor a loyal rising in favour of a deposed 
ruler, nor a crusade in behalf of religion, nor even 
an aggression for the sake of conquest. It was a 
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mere war to the knife between near km@inou for tllO 
sake of land; and it was but little redeemed by 
those ideas of right and justice which occasionally 
elevate warriors into heroes, and convert the bloody 
conflict of armies into a'final and solemn appeal to 
the God of battles* 

The form, however, in which the history of this 
war has been preserved is most extraordinary. In 
the original Kshatriya tradition the story was pro¬ 
bably told in a scries of war-ballads, narrating at 
some length tho coipbats between tho more cele¬ 
brated warriors, and the many turns in the progress 
of the struggle. But in the more modern Brahiuanical 
version of the Malul Bluirata these simple incidents 
have been spun out to a tedious and bewildering 
length. Pucrilo dialogues have been introduced at 
every fluctuation of the fortunes of the war, appar¬ 
ently not so much to add to tho stock of facts as to 
impress the leading events more deeply upon the 
memories of an uncultured audience. Then, again, 
this portion of the narrative has been interpolated 
in all dircctiohs with miraculous feats of anns, and 
other supernatural details, as well as with prolix dis¬ 
courses upon moral and religious subjects, which are 
utterly at variance with the spirit of the ancient 
tradition. Tho result has been that whilst the child¬ 
ish conversations and weird-like scenes and inci¬ 
dents have even to the present day a strange 
fascination for the dreamy and credulous intellect of 
the Hindd, the wearisome string of senseless talk, 
extravagant fables, and irrelevarit disquisitions, is so 
foreign to European tastes and ideas, and so want¬ 
ing in historical significance, as to be positively 
nauseous to enlightened readers. Accordingly, in 
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dealing wiih this portion of the Malid Bhdrata, it 
has’been deemed expedient to eliminate a consider¬ 
able mass of details from the story of the war. The 
* dialogues have been cut away, excepting whore they 
really possessed a dramatic value and illustrated the 
individual character of the speakers. The descrip¬ 
tions of combats and charges, which in many cases 
are more repetitions, have been omitted to a very 
considerable extent; and only those incidents and 
scenes have been selected which seemed likel}^ to 
convey an approximate idea »f tlic real nature and 
extent of the contest. In a like manner the didactic 
discourses, which arc evidently the product of a 
Brahmaiiical age, have been excluded from the text 
and reserved for future discussion. 


HISTORY 07 
IXUIA. 
Past IT. 

Difliuse dia¬ 
logues. 


Wearisome de¬ 
scriptions of 
combats and 
charges all 
rcanubliHg cacU 
other. 


Bmhmaniral 

discourses. 


Before, however, proceedina; with the task of oerierajdescrip- 

1 . ^ tion of the «‘x- 

sclection, it may he convenient to specify more®^“^®'*™*''^‘^*‘' 
particularly the character and scope of tjic matter 
Avliicli lias been laid aside; especially as such a 
description will serve to indicate more clearly*the 
heterogeneous elements which compose the national 
Epic. In the lirst place, it may be remarked tliat tlie 
war is said to have lasted eighteen days; and though 
it was probably included within a much more re¬ 
stricted period, yc^t still for the present, tlie term of 
eighteen days may bo accepted. The armies, how- Mytwcairefrr. 

^ . . . cnees to the vast 

ever, whicli wore engaged on either side, are said to 
have included such vast numbers of forces that tho 


account may be safely rejected as altogether incre¬ 
dible. Princes from the remotest quarters of India, 
the mythical ancestors of thoRajaswho reigned during 
the period when the modern version of the Mahd Bhd- 
rata appears to have been composed, ai*e said to have 
ranged themselves either on the side of the Kaura- 
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HisTOJiY 01 - vas, or on that of the Pdndavas, accompanied by 
pakxil mighty hosts to which even the fabled armies of 
Somiramis and Xerxes sink into insignificance. In¬ 
deed the number of forces said to liave been engaged 
on this memorable occasion far exceed all ordinary 
calculation, consisting of millioiis, billions, trillions, 
and even more extravagant enumerations; so that if 
all the present inhabitants of the earth were assumed 
to bo fit to carry arms, and were multiplied a thou¬ 
sand times over, they would still fall very far short 
of the number of men who are said to have fought 
to the death on the plain of Kurukshetra. Even 
the elephants and chariots arc counted by lakhs and 
crores, or, in other words, by hundreds of thousands 
and tens of millions. 


Mythical det^ The details of this primitive war have been in 

of tlic UuittlcSa "I ■ I ill 1 11 1*1 "i^j 

like manner exaggerated beyond all ci'cdibility, 
supertiuman Tlic leading warriors, whilst fighting with all the 
bloodthirsty desperation of savages, and burning 
with all the frenzied wrath of demons, are endowed 
with superhuman strengtli and skill which raise them 
Bmi)i^entof to tho rank of demigods. Magical weapons are 
KS. employed which arc said to have been received from 
the gods, but which could only have existed in the 
wild imaginfitioiis of Brahmanical bards who were 
Supernatural totally ignorant of the practice of war. Chariots 
exploits. broken in pieces, or burnt to 

ashes, by tho discharge of a single arrow. Elephants 
are felled to the earth and slaughtered by single- 
handed warriors. Armies are subdued and slain by 
the aiTOWS of individual heroes. Tho^ picture thus 
presented of the field of battle resembles a troubled 
Extraordiiiaiy and unearthly dream. On the eve of tho war 
omens. fcarful omeus appear in the heavens and upon the 
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earth, portending the most terrible calamities. Show- 
ers of blood fall from the sky; the roll of thunder is past il 
heard when not a cloud is to bo seen; the moon 
' burns like fire; asses are bom from cows, cows from 
mares, and jackals from dogs. The battle com- Exa^ornU'd 
Hienccs with all the pomp and circumstance of an oumsteucc. 
ideal war, mingled with its worst realities. Drums 
are beaten, trampets and war-shells are sounded, 
and gorgeous banners are waving in the air. Gigan¬ 
tic Rajas, magnificently arrayed in golden mail, and 
armed with every weapon, are* standing up in their 
chariots, radiant with the strings of jewels which 
sparkle upon their necks and arms. Armies are 
drawn up in fantastic shapes, such as a spider’s web, 
a half-moon, or a bird with outstretched wings. 

ElephanlvS, cavalry, and endless hosts of infantry, ExaK|rratc(i, 
are swayed to and fro like the rushing waves of a 
boundless sea at the new and full moon. The air is 
thick with darts and arrows, or illuminated with the 
flashing of swords and spears. But meantime *the 
sky is rent with the shrieks and screams of the 
wounded and dying; and the plain is overflowing 
witli the rivers of blood which have issued from tho 
myriads of hun}an beings who are said to have been 
slaughtered in that universal struggle, j 

If, however, in the place of innumerable armies R^aicharafitcr 

1 1 , of tlipconusit; 

and superhuman battles, the attention is directed to 

tho real nature of tho contest, namely, a war to the She mlSSlMnny 

knife between two branches of the same family for 

, , , mhcntaiice. 

possession of a landed inheritance, it is possible to 
anive at a much clearer perception of the number 
of forces which were actually engaged, and tho real 
character and scope of the memorable contest. It Pn>i»wonum- 

^ , bexBengagoa. 

Will be seen that the issue of the great war did not 
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ccit, aiid foul 
play. 
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depend upon tlie engagements of armies, but upon 
tlie combats of individual warriors; and indeed so 
much stress is laid upon these single combats that 
tlie innumerable hosts, which are said to have been 
led upon the field, dwindle down into mere com¬ 
panies of friends and retainers. Again, it will bo 
seen that whilst the Brahinanical compilers love to 
dwell upon combats with magical darts and arrows, 
wdiich could only have been carried on when the 
enemy was at a certain distance; yet the decisive 
combats were those in which the rude warriors on 
either side came to close quarters. Then they fought 
each other with clubs, knives, and clenched fists; 
and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked, until the conqueror throw down his adver¬ 
sary, and severed his head from his body, and car¬ 
ried away the bleeding trophy in savage triumph. 
Meantima it seems evident, notwithstanding the 
rules which had been laid down on the eve of the 
war, and notwithstanding the efforts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to conceal or explain away the 
facts, that treachery, deceit, and foul play were 
freely practised, even by such a warrior as Arjuna; 
and it is curious to observe that efforts are made in 
his case to .sanctify the deed, by representing the 
divine hero, Krishna, as inciting liini to the act, and 
then extenuating the crime. 

But there remains one other anomalous charac¬ 
teristic of the history of the great war, as it is re¬ 
corded in the Mahd Blulrata, which cannot be passed 
over in silence; and that is the extraordinary ab¬ 
ruptness and infelicity with which Brahraanical 
discourses, such as essays on law, on morals, ser¬ 
mons on divine things, and even instruction in the 
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SO called sciences, are recklessly grafted upon the 
mam narrative. Sanjaya, the charioteer, who is 
employed to inform the blind Maln'iraja of every 
event that transpired during the progress of the war, 
entertains his' Royal Master with a preliminary dis¬ 
sertation upon the geography of the earth in general, 
and of the continent of India in particular. Krishna 
and Arjuna, on the morning of the first day of the 
war, when both armies are drawn out in battle-array, 
and hostilities are about to begin, enter into a long 
and philosophical dialogue respecting the various 
forms of devotion which lead to the emancipation of 
the soul; and it cannot be denied tliat however 
incongruous and irrelevant such a dialogue must 
appear on tlie eve of battle, the discourse of Krishna, 
whilst acting as the charioteer of xlrjuna, contains 
the essence of the most spiritual phases of Braliman- 
ical teaching, and is expressed in language of such 
depth and sublimity tliat it has become deservedly 
known as the Bhagavut-Gita, or “ Divine Sohg.” 
Tlie venerable patriarch Bhishma, after receiving a 
mortal wound, is not permitted to die; but lies, like 
an ascetic, upon a couch formed of tlio u])turnod 
points of arrows, in order that many weeks after the 
war he may deliver to Yudhishthira n lengthy ad¬ 
dress upon the duties of Rajas and the final eman¬ 
cipation of the soul. Still more incongruous is a 
sermon on the efficacy of places of pilgrimage, which 
is introduced just before the final combat with clulis 
between Duryodhana and Bhfina, Indeed no eflbrt 
has been spared by the Brahmanical compilers to 
convert the history of the groat war into a vehicle 
for Brahmanical teaching; and indeed so skilfully 
arc many of these interpolations interwoven with 
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the story that it is frequently impossible to narrate 
the one without referring to the other, however 
irrelevant the matter may be to the main subject in^ 
hand.^ 


* Some idea may tc formed of the original by the follomng translation of tlyj 
first chapter of the Bhagarad-Gith, which compilses the appearance of the field of 
battle on the morning of the first day. It will be seen that the blind Mahfiraja 
Dhritarhshtra is being infonned by Ins charioteer Sanjaya of what had taken 
place. The translation is by Mr J. C, Thomson, and has been extracted from his 
valuable edition of the Bhagavad-Gitti, 

“ Dhritarhshtra spoke. 

What did my followers and those of Paiidu do, when assembled for the purpose of 
figliting on the sacred plain, the pfftin of Kurn, Sanjaya ? 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

When King Duryodhana beheld the army of the Pfuidavas drawn up in order, he 
then approached his preceptor and spoke these words: ‘ Behold, 0 preceptor! this 
huge army of the sons of Piindu, drawm up by thy clever pupil, the son of Drupada. 
In it are warriors with huge bows, equal to Bhima and Arjtina in battle (namely): 
Yuyudhkna and Virhta, and Brupada on his groat car; Bbrisbtaketu, Ghekithna, 
and the valiant King of KAshi; I’urujit and Kuntibhoja and Shaivya, chief of men; 
and Tudhhmanyu the strong, and Bttamaujas the bravo, the son of Stibhadrh, and 
nil the sons of Draupadi, too, in their huge chariot's. But remark those, who are 
the most distinguished amongst us, the leaders of my army, 0 best of BrCihmans! 
I rvill name thtm to thee, that thou m-ayst know them. 

“ ‘ There are thyself, and Bhlshma, and Kama, and Kripa, victorious in battle, 
Aswatthhma, and Vikarna, and Saimiadatti too, and many other heroes, who risk 
their'lives for my sake armed with divers weapons, all experienced in war. I'his 
army of mine, wdiich is commanded by Bhishma, is not Sufficient; but that army 
of theirs, commanded by Bhima, is sufficient. And do you, even all of you, drawn 
up in all the ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to Bhi.shma.’ 

“ U'hen, in order to encourage him, tlie ardent old ancestor of the Kurus blew^ his 
trumpet, sounding loud as the roar of a lion. Then, on a sudden, trumpets, 
kettle-drums, cymbals, drums, and horns wore sounded. That noise grew to an 
uproar. And standing on a huge car drawn by white horses, the slayer of Madhu 
and the son of Bhnd'i blew their celestial trumpets. Krishna (blew his horn called) 
PAnchajanya; the Despiser of wealth blow * the Gift of the Gods; ’ he of dread¬ 
ful deeds and wolfish entraUs blew a great trumpet called Paundra; King Yud- 
bishthira, the son of Kunti, blew * the Eternal Victory; ’ Nakida and Sahadeva 
blew 'the Sweet-toned’ and the ' Blooming-with-jowels.’ The King of Khshi, 
renowned for the excellence of his bow, and Sbikandin in his huge chariot, 
Bhrishta-dyumua, and VirAta and Shtyaki, unconquerod by his foes; and Drupada 
and the sous of Draupadi, altogether, 0 king of earth! and the strong-armed son 
of Snhhadrh, each severally blew their trumpets. That noise lacerated the hearts 
of the sons of Dhritar^shtra, an ujiroar resounding both through heaven and earth. 
Now when Arjuna beheld the Dhkrtar&shtros drawn up, and that the dying of 
arrows had commenced, be raised his bow, and then addressed these words, 0 king 
of earth! to Krishna. 

“ ‘ Draw up my chariot, 0 Eternal One! between the two armies, that I may 
examine those men drawn up and anxious tor battle, (and see) with whom I have 
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With these preliminary observations it may now 
be possible to select those descriptions which may 

• to fight in the strife of wan I perceive that those who arc asserahled here are 
about to fight, from a wlsli hy so doing to do a_favour to the oril-mindcd son of 
Dhritarfishtra.' 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

* Krishna being thus addressed by Arjuna, 0 Bhhrata! drew up that best of 
chariots between the two armies; mid before Bhishma and Drona and all the 
kings of the earth, ho said 

“ ‘ Behold, 0 King! these Kurus here assembled.’ Standing there, the King 
beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, 
grandsons, and friends, tather8>in>law and acquaintances, in both of the armies. 
Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle-array), the son of Kuntt, moved 
by extreme compassion, spoke urith sadness, as iollows :— 

“ Aijuna spoke. 

“ ‘ Now that I have beheld here this kindred standing near together for the pur¬ 
pose of fighting, ray’Unibs give way, and my face is dried up (of the blood in ray 
veins) and tremniir is produced throughout my body, and my hair stands on end. 
My bow, Gkndlva, slips from my hand, and my skin, too, bums (with fever). Nor 
am I able to remain upright, and my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I 
perceive advei'se omens, 0 hairy one! Nor do 1 foresee anything liottcr, even 
■when I shall have slain these relatioas in battle. I seek not victory, Krishna, nor 
a kingdom, nor plcasurt'.s. What should wo do with a kingdom, Govinda ? WTiat 
with enjoyments, or with life itself, (if we slew these relatives) ? Those vci'y men 
—on whose aoeonnt wo might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or^ plca,surcs—are 
0 ‘-'i‘mblcd for battle, having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, 
and even sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, granilsons, hrofliors-in- 
law, with conneitions also —these I would not wish to slay, though I ■ft'en*slain 
myself, 0 killer of Modliu!—not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the triple 
world, how much less for that of this earth! When we had killed the Dh&rtarhsh- 
tras, w'hat pleasure should we have, 0 thou who art prayed to by mortals ? We 
should incur a crime were we to put to death these villains. Therefore we are 
not right to kill the DhkrtaKishtras, our own relations, for how could we bo happy, 
after killing our own kindred, 0 slayer of Madhu 

“ ‘ Even if they who.se reason is obscured by covetousness, do not perceive the 
crime committed in destroying their own tribe, nor a sin in the oppression of their 
friends, should wo not know how to recoil from such a sin—wc, who do look upon 
the slaughter of one’s tribe as a crime, 0 thou who art supplicated hy mortals ? In 
the destruction of a tribe, the eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe arc destroyed. 
These laws being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the whole tribe. 
From the existence of lawlessness the women of the tribe become corrupted, 
Krishna; and when the women are corrupted, 0 son of Vtishni! confusion of 
caste takes place. Confusion of caste is (a gate) to liell both for the destroyers 
of the tribe and for the tribe itself. For their fathers are deprived of the 
rites of funeral-cakes and libations of water, and thus fall (from heaven). 
By- the crimes of the destroyers of a tribe, and by those who cause confusion 
of caste, the eternal institutions of caste and tribe are subversed; We have 
learnt (from sacred writ) that a sojourn in hell necessarily awaits tlie men who 
subvert the institutions of their tribe, 0 Krishna! Alas! wc have determined 
to commit a great crime, since, from the desire of sovereignty and pleasures, wo 
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insTORT OF serve to throw some liarht upon this ancient and 

INXiXA ^ ^ 

pABTii. memorable war. The hostilities are said to have 
Nim^iy^of the extended over eiglitecn days; and the narrative 
may be subdivided into four periods of irregular 
SSlldStothe duration, according to the days during which the 
of the four sue tour succcssivo (jcncralissimos ot the ivauravas held 

cesblvo General- . . - - 

command. Upon this point it may be remarked 
Kri^na. that the IVmdavas retained their Generalissimo, 
au Bftiya. Uhrishta-dyumiia, from the beginning until the end 
of the contest; but that four successive Generalissi¬ 
mos of the Kauravas* fell upon the field of battle. 
Bhfshma, who was appointed at the commencement 
of the struggle, was slain on tlie tenth day of his 
command. Drona, the old preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas and Piindavas, succeeded Bhfshma, but was 
slain on the fifth day of his command, or fifteentli 
of the war. Kama was next appointed Generalissi¬ 
mo, but 1 k) was slain on the second day of his com¬ 
mand, or seventeenth of the war. Finally, on the 
eighteenth and last day of the war, Sdlya was ap¬ 
pointed to the command, and slain before niglitfall. 
Accordingly, the eighteen days of the war may be 
divided into four terms, as follows:— 

(1) Bhfshma’s command ... 10 days. 

(2) Dro-na’s command ... 5 » 

(3) Kama’s command ... 2 „ 

(4) Salya’s command ... 1 „ 

Total, 18 days. 

1st, rhishma’s The narrative of the war of Bhdrata during the 

oommaud—teu__ 

daya • 

are prepared to slay our owu kin. Better were it for me, if the DhSirtarkshtras, 
being armed; would slay me, liarmloss and unresisting in the fight.' 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

Having tbuis spoken in the midst of the battle, Arjuna, whose heart was troubled 
w'ith grief, let fall his bow and arrow, and sat down on the bench of the chariot." 
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ten days of Bhfshma’s command is little more than histoey of 

^ ^ INDIA#' 

a description of battles, in which neither the Kau- pabi ii. 
ravas nor the Pandavas gained any decided advan- 
tage. It commences with an incident which is story 
singularly illustrative of the feelings of respect and 
veneration towards Brahmanical preceptors which 
prevailed in later times. In its present place, this iStovS.**”’ 
incident must bo regarded as a mythical interpola¬ 
tion, but it is none the less vrorthy of consideration. 

It is also associated with another event of dubious 
authenticity; but before offering any comments, it 
may be as well to relate the story as it appears in 
the Mahd, Bhdrata:— 

Now, when the night had passed away, and the morning Momingofthe 
of the first day of the great war dawned upon the plain Qf 
Kurukshotra, both armies marched oat and faced esich 
other, and the aij* wtis filled with the heating of drums and 
the sounding of shells. And Yudhishthira suddenly de- Yudhishthira 

IT/* 1 itj. procjccds oil foot 

KCi iidcd rrom liis cliariotj and procuodetl towards tlie army to the army of 

of the Kaiiravas; and Arjuna and his brethren, and Krishna 

and the other liajas, dismounted in like manner and walked 

alter him to see what he purposed doing; and they earnestly 

asked him tho reason of his going, but ho answered not a 

word. At this moment a great n^roar arose amongst the 

Kauravas, and they said one to tho other;—“ Terror has 

got the better of Yudhishthira, and ho has come to demjind 

peace of Bhishma; and certain it is that he is not a true 

Kshatriya.^^ And they danced for joy, and then held their 

peace that they might hear what Yudhishthira had to say. 

And Yudhishthira Avont first to Bhishma and paid him re- Asksthewmis- 

T ill- - ,,1 aioii of Bnbhm* 

vorencG, and requested Ins permission to fight against the atid Droim to 
Kauravas, and Bhishma granted him leave; and he then ^lura^.* 
went to his preceptor Drona, and paid him reverence also, 
and in like manner asked his ponnission, and Brona granted 
his request; and Bhishma and Brona both said to Yudhish¬ 
thira:—-“We fight on tho side of the Kauravas because for 


tho Ka.uravmi. 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Past II. 

Bhishtna and 
Drona rxcuso 
themselves from 
Afthting for the 
PAndavas. 


Ynyutstt, half 
brother of Dur« 
yodiiAua, goes 
over to the 
PAndavas, 


Joy of the P&n- 
davas. 


many years we have eaten their bread and salt, or otherwise 
wo would have fought for you.” Then Yudhishthipa re¬ 
turned to the army of the Pdndavas, and when he was mid¬ 
way between them and the Kauravas, ho turned round and • 
said with a loud voice to the army of the Kauravas ;—“ 0 
my friends, whoever wishes well to our cause, let him come 
over and join us.” At these words Yuyutsu, who was ii 
half brother of Duryodhana, deserted his own party and 
presented himself to Yudhishthira, and said:—If you will 
take mo by the hand, and promote mo, I will engage myself 
in your service.” Yudhishthira answered :—“ Come then, 
I pray you, and I will regard you as one of my own breth¬ 
ren.” Then Yuyutsu came out with all his followers from 
amongst the Kauravas, and ho ordered his drums to iSeat, 
and cried out:—I am going over to the army of the Pdn¬ 
davas ; so let him who desires to hinder mo come forth and 
fight me.” But no man came out to oppose him. So 
Yuyutsu went over and presented himself in duo form to 
Yudhishthira; and the Pdndavas and all their army were 
much rejoiced, and beat their drums in joy; and Yudhish¬ 
thira took off the coat of mail from his own body, and had 
it put upon Yuyutsu, and lie called for another cuirass for 
himself. 


Mytwraioha- The apparently mythical character of the fore- 
going incidents may jiow bo briefly indicated. The 
YudShfra's straiigo story of the visit paid by Yudliishtliira to 
to the later Bhfshma and Drona on the very morninff of the 

Braiimauical _ . ■» i * -rvi • • v ’' ■% ~ 

period. battle, and his Pharisaical request that they would 
permit him to fight the Kauravas, evidently has its 
origin ill the abject submission to elders and pre¬ 
ceptors which is so rigidly enforced by Bralimanical 
proceedings of Bhfshma and Drona are 
equally forced and artificial. Their open declara- 
i^khePfinda- would havo fought on the side of the 

PAndavas had they not eaten the bread and salt of 
the Mahdraja, is not only improbable, but inconsist- 
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cnt with the post held by Bhfshma as Generalissimo histoey of 

* ^ INDIA# 

of the allied armies of the Kauravas, and the esteem paux li. 
and respect in which both were hold by the sons of 
"Dhritardshtra. At the same time such a declaration introduced 

hannonize \rtth 

is perfectly in accordance with the mythical speeches 
said to have been delivered by those warriors at the it 
Council held at Hastindpur to receive Krishna as an . 
ambassador from the Pdndavas, Accordingly it 
seems highly probable that the incident has been 
introduced to harmonize the violent partisanship 
which they exhibited at the •Council in favour of 
the Pdndavas, with the fact that they were prepared 
to fight to tlie death in behalf of the Kauravas. 

The desertion of Yuyutsu from the Kauravas to the Dubious wi- 

. T 1 •! thcnticityoftho 

randavas is somewliat dubious. It may be either 
an actual fact, or a mythical interpolation. He is 
said to liavc been a son of the Mahdraja, but only a 
half-brother to the Kauravas; and it is ea^y to con¬ 
ceive of a jealousy between the half-brothers which 
may have led to the desertion of Yuyutsu on such 
an occasion. At the same time, the existence of 
Yuyutsu is doubtful. The blind Mahdraja is not 
likely to have had a son by any woman save his 
wife Gdndhdri. Moreover, as all the Kauravas are 
said to have been ultimately slain upon the field of 
battle, the Mahdraja would have been doomed to 
the fate, so terrible in the eyes of a Hindu, of dying 
without leaving a son behind him. The introduc¬ 
tion of Yuyutsu as a son by another mother, and 
the preservation of his life by a timely desertion, 
saved the Mahdraja from so dire a calamity. 

The story of the commencement of the battle, Fiwt day ortho 

V / 

and the combats which ensued on the first day of 
the war, may now be related as follows:— 
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INDIA. 
Past II. 


Hattlo bctwi^n 
Bhiohma and 
Bhtma, and 
their respective 
aimies. 


Character of the 
battle. 


Single combats. 


Diar^rdof the 
rules of fighting. 


Combat between 
the ;^outhfn] 
Abhimanyu and 
*the mtriarch 
Bhuhmo. 


Now after Yudhishthira had returned to the army of tho 
Pandavas, Blushma advanced with the troops of the ICaura- 
vas, and Bhima marched out from amongst tho Pandavas to 
confront him. And Bhishma blew his war-shell which 
sounded like the roar of a lion. And Krishna and Aijiina 
sounded their shells in reply, standing in a huge chariot 
drawn by white horses; for Krishna drove tho chariot of 
Arjuna on all the days of the war. At that moment there 
was a mighty uproar throughout the plain; and the air was 
filled with the beating of drums and tho sounding of war- 
shells ; and the men shouted, and the elephants roared, and 
the horses neighed, so that the earth and air resounded with 
a clangour which seemed to reach the sky. Then Bhima 
cried out with a voice of thunder, louder tlian all tho other 
noises; and the Kauravas were deafened at his cries, and 
were as fearful as children who had seen a demon; and they 
hurled a shower of darts at him. Then Buryodhana 
advanced with ten of his brethren, and tliey shot fcheir 
arrows at Bhima and his soldiers, and thus the battle com¬ 
menced ; and the shouting of the combatants, and tho 
gloaming of the cuirasses, and the flashing of tho swords and 
spears, were like a storm of thunder and lightning. And 
the other Pandavas came out to help Bhima, and there was 
as good a battle among them as has ever boon seen or 
hoard, whilst tho dust dimmed the liglit of the sun, and tho 
sword-strokes fell like heavy rain upon a mountain. And 
Yudhishthira fought Siilya, and Dhrishta-dyumiia fought 
Drona, and Drijpada fought Jayadratlia, and there, wore very 
many other singlo combats between renowned warriors 
whoso names need not be declared. And they fought fairly 
for about an hour or two, each man against his own foe, and 
those who were mounted fought against those who were 
mounted, and those who wore on foot against those who 
were on foot; bub then, like drunken Asuras, they forgot 
all the laws of fair fighting, and fell to in groat confusion. 
And Abhimauyu, son of Arjuna, seeing that the battle was 
going against tho Psuidavas, wont out against Bhishma, and 
fought with great valour; and he cut down tho ensign on 
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Bliisliraa^s cliariot, and passed on and killed some and 
wounded many; and as he was returning, many darts were 
thrown at him, but he regarded them as so many drops of 
•yater; and Bhishma bestowed groat praise upon Abhimanyu, 
and said that of all the heroes he had ever known, ho had 
never before seen a youth, whoso age was only sixteen 
years, perform such prodigies of valour. ' And Uttar, son of 
llaja Virata, was mounted on an elepliant, and fought 
against Salya; and his elephant overturned Salya’s chariot 
with his trunk, and Salya fell to the ground; but Sdlya rose 
up and discharged an arrow at Uttar, wlio thereupon fell 
senseless from the elephant, and^was carried off by his 
fjithor’s people; and Salya slew the elephant, and it fell to 
the ground like a tower. Then Bhisliraa charged tlio 
soltliers of the IVmdavas and made groat havoc, but Arjuna 
went out against him; and Bhishma attacked Arjuna first, 
and the two fought together for a long while, until the sun 
set and the drums boat to quarters, and the first day of tho 
great w'ar of Bharata was fully over. 


lilSTORT OF 

INDIA. 
Part IL 

Prauesbe* 
stowed by 
Bbishma upoH 
the prowess of 
Abhimanyu. 


Combatbetwoen 
Uttar audS4tya. 


Combatbetwoen 
Bliishnia and 
Arjuna. 


The foregoing account of tho first ilay of the Mythical 

bctwocti 

war of Bhdrata is followed in the Maha Bharata by 
a dialogue between Yudhislithira and Krislma, 
which is both puerile and mythical. Tho language 
is poor and the matter contemptible, whilst it seems 
to have been inserted for the solo purpose of as¬ 
sociating Ea'ishna with the war. As, however, it 
ma}^ serve as a fair specimen of the mq^ay dialogues 
which arc introduced into the story, it may ho re¬ 
produced here, as follows :— 


Now when it was night, Vudbishthira went to tho Tudhishtbim 
lodgings of Kiishna, together with his brethren, and iwvoc commit- 

» ^ , . tod by Dhtehmfts 

Dhrislita-dyumm^ and otlior warnprs; and he t^aid to him:— 

“ You have soon, 0 Krishna, how Blushma has fought this 


day, and how in his old age ho so handled our army, that 
had not Aijima stood out against him -we should have been 


wholly discomfited: Those people of mine compared with 
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BisTOEY OP Bhislima are like Dioths around a lighted lamp; and I 
^olieve it would be bettor for me to dismiss them all, and 
-retire to the iungle, or step aside and slay myself.^^ Krishna 

Coiisolod by the j « o t> • n ^ ;i • 1. 

remojwtrencps answered :—" u Kaia, why do you despair so soon, when 
dwells on the you havG BO many valiant brethren, and such tamous 

prowess of Ar* ^ 

teishtl warriors on your side ? Wliat if Bhishma did make havoc 
dyumnauj ju youT army, such is the nature of war, and a tiger does n6t 
fall back at the first rebuff: Moreover, towards evening time 
Aijuna made equal havoc amongst the Kauravas; Besides, 
no army ought to despair which has Dhrishta-dyiimna in 
command.^' And Dhrishta-dyiimna was much pleased at 
the words of Krishna, apd the spirit of Yudliishthira was 
revived; so they all took leave of Krishna and returned to 
their own quarters. 

Narmtivoofthe The iiarrativG of the war from the second to the 
second to the tenth day contains some curious incidents, but de¬ 
mands no preliminary explanation. The story may 

be accordingly related as follows:— 

• 

Now op the morning of the second day, the two armies 

appoai*ed again upon the plain in battle array; and Duryod- 

hana commended the care which the Kauravas had ktken 
« 

of Bhishma on the preceding day, and desired that they 
would now bo equally mindful. Then Blushma and the 
Kauravas rushed upon their enemy, and at the first onset 
they drove the Piindavas back ; and Ai^'una seeing this, 
requested Krishna, who was his charioteer, to drive him 
against Bhfshma. And 33uryodhana reproached Bhishma, 
in that he had quarrelled with Kama, who was the only 
Bhishma rchic- Warrior in the world who was fitted to oppose Aijuna. And 
Bhishma replied:—Shame bo upon me for being a Ksha- 
triya, for however reluctant I may bo, I am compelled by 
honour to fight my beloved Arjuna." And ho immediately 
set out to do battle with Aijuna, and the two heroes fought 
and wounded each other. Meanwhile Phrishta-dyumna was 
Bhima attacked engaged in a hard contest with Drona. At this moment 
Bhima came up and was stopped by tho Baja of Magadhd, 
and hemmed in by the people of the Baja; and Bliima took 


Second day of 
tho war. 


The P^lndnvas 
repulsed liy 
Bhislinia, but 
rallied by 
Aijuiia. 
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his mace and struck about him in all directions, and at history Of 
every»stroke ho killed several elephants, and such a battle p^^n, 

took place between them as was fought in olden time-f 

Jjctween Indra and tho Asuras. And the son of the Eaja of siajw s son of 

* , thfi Bala of, 

Magadha came up and killed Bhlma'a charioteer and liis 

four horses, and Bhima slew him with one blow of his mace. 

Then tho Raja of Magadha, to revenge the death of his son, 

drove his elephant at Bhirna, who was now without horses 

or driver: and Bhima leaped down from his chariot, and Vaults on an sie- 

, «, phant ttiiu siaya 

rushed foiward with his sword, when another son of tho » 

Raja of Magadha interposed with his elephant; and Bhima 

put his hands upon the tusks of t]je elephant and vaulted 

upon his back, and cut off* the head of the young inari and 

threw it at the feet of his father. And the Eaja of Magadlia Slavs tiio Raja 

almost died with gi*iof at the death of both his sons, and ata^igle’biow! 

had a fierce battle with Bhima; but at length Bhima lifted 

up his great mace and slew both the Eaja aud his elephant at 

a single blow, nien the Raja's troops fell upon Bhima, bub 

he blew the shell of vietorv, and his own armv heard it and 

came to his rescue; and the Kauravaa were greatly troubled 

when they heard that the Eaja of Magadhd and iiis two sons 

were amopgst the slain. , 

After this there was a great battle between Abhimanyu, AVjbimanyu 
son of Aijuua, and Lakshmana, a sou of Duryodhana. Tlie 
two youths fought bravely together, aud Abhimanyu gained 
the victory and slew tho son of Duiyodhana. And w’hcn Attacked by 
Duryodhana saw that his son was dead, he flew with many ajufrowm-d W 
of his Rajas to attack Abhimanyu, and the Paridavas cried * 
out:—“ They are murdering Abhimanyu by*forco of num¬ 
bers." And Arjuna heard these words, and pounced like a Flight of th® 
falcon upon Duryodhana and all his forces: and all the sound of Aiju* 

■* " iitt's chariot. 

Rajas fled at tho very sound of his chaiiot, and left their 
arms, and their horses, aud their elephants, and everything 
else behind them, for there was no one amongst them who 
would face Aijuiia. And Duryodhana called upon them by 
name to rally round liim, but no one heeded his words, and 
Duryodhana finding himself alone was compelled to fly in 
like manner. So Arjuna gained tho victory, and ho and 
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Alarm of Bhish< 
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Third day of the 
war. 

Tremendous 
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Terrible slaugh¬ 
ter. 


Cries of the 
wounded. 


Dead men rise 
without heads 
and ilght each 
other. 


Krishna blew their shells in triumph. Meantime the wise 
Bhishma perceived tho disastrous condition of his army^ and 
was much astonished, and he said to Drona:—See, worthy 
preceptor, how Arjuna is committing fearful havoc: He is 
dreadful as Yama, and I see no chance of defeating him this 
day j and our own army is so shattered that we cannot lead 
them against tho Pandavas, who the more they fight seem to 
grow the stronger : Tho gods arc against us j our warriors 
are weary and panic-stricken; and it would he unwise to 
expose them this day to another conflict: So pass tho order 
for leaving the field, and direct that all may ho ready in tho 
morning for to-morrow’s hattlo.” Then Drona gave the 
order, and the Kauravas returned to their camp with sad 
heaHs. But on that day tho Rindavas had done mighty 
things, and they and their troops returned to their quarters 
in groat joy and glory; and so that night passed away. 

On the morning of the third day the Pdndavas drew up 
their amy in tlio foim of a half-moon, and made such a 
charge that tliey fell at once on the front and two flanks of 
the Kauravas, And they dashed on pell-mell and broke tho 
enemy’s line and threw it into disorder, and then re-formed 
themselves and charged again; and in tho confusion 
charioteers and horsemen charged the footmen contrary to 
rule, and slew them with darts on which they had inscrihed 
their own names; hut order whs soon restored by Bhishma 
and Arjuna, and they then fought their equals only, as had 
been agreed upon at the beginning of the war. The slaughter 
on this day was terrible, and tlie plain was strewed with 
heaps of dead,* and weapons of every dosciiption, and bodies 
without heads, and horses without riders; and the dust was 
laid with rivers of blood; and the wounded writhed about in 
all directions and filled the air with tlieir piercing shrieks 
and melancholy cries; and still as they fell and rose they 
struggled in combat with each other; and from tho excess 
of bloodshed and carnage that day tho battle was called 
Maharadra. Even the bodies of those who were dead rose 
up without their heads and fought each other; and when the 
people saw this they saw it was an omen that the whole of 
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the living would be slain. Then the great Chieftains pf the history op 
Kau^vas fell upon the Pdndavas, and the battle raged 
funously, and was fearful to behold j for when the swords of- 
^tho waiTiors were blunted and their arrows spent, they tore 
up trees by the roots and slew each other with thena, or flew Thewarriora 
at each other with their clenched fists, and kicked, and Aft", foe*, teeth, 

, . , , . , . jriails. 

wrestled, and tore each other with their teeth and nails. 

And the Pandavas drove back the Kauravas, and the j^puiseofthe 
Kauravas in their flight resembled the rushing of the waters 
at the new and full moon. 

Duryodliana now saw that his forces were being routed, 
and he wont to Bhjshina .and complained of his indifference DaTywihnua 

*1, 111 11 “umplttiusofihe 

to the slaughter of tlie Kauravas, and bogged that he would 

exert ^himself to the utmost to defeat the Pandavas. At 

these words the eyes of Bhishnia bccaino red with wrat h, but nhishmaren©w» 

he sounded the shells and trumpets, and the Kauravas the Kauravas 

ari’driven back 

responded to the call; ami the battle raged again more hy Arjuna. 
furiously than before, and liluslima drove the army of the 
lYnidavas hefore him, and killed very m.any. But Arjuna 
requested Krishna to (have liim against Bhishma, and the 
Pandavas turned hack and fought desperately ; ^ind after a 
long time the Kauravas were defeated, and retired to their 
own quarters; and the Pandavas blow the shell of victory 
and returned in triumph to their camp, and bestowed gi’cat 
praises upon Arjuna, and thus ended the third day of the 
battle. 

And now the war raged oveiy day from the fourth to the Thcwarrag*>s 
ninth day, and somotimos the Chieftains fought single to the ninth day, 
combats, and sometimes tlie armies fought .together pell- 
mell ; but though very many were killed on either side', yet 
the issue was as far off as ever, and the Pandavas wore still 
unconquered, whilst the Kauravas were much disheartened pumvM dw- ^ 
at their ill success. On the eveninsf of the ninth day, when conquering the 
the Kauravas had returned to their quarters, Duryodhana, 

Saknni, Diihsusana, and Kama held a consultation together 
about their disasters; and Duryodliana said:—“ O warriors, Duiyodhana 
why is it that whilst we have Blushraa, and Drona, and c^ft^naofhia 
Kripa, and Salya on our side, wo are still unable to conquer 


VOb. I. 
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HISTORY OF the Pdndavas ? Why should I be defeated every day, and 
“y decrease in numbers, whilst the Pdndavas ar^ still 

--alive ? Let me know, I pray you, how we can succeed in 

thoT^i- destroying our enemies ? ” Kama replied:—“0Raja,cast^ 
S^wiuSe*' aside your grief! Arrange that Bhishma withdraws from 
njawi. *' the fight, so tlufct I may put on my armour and do battle 
upon the plain, and I swear to you that I will clear tlm 
earth of the Pdndavas/^ 

Duryodhana So Duryodliana went to the tent of Bhishma and said 
pffima that ** If y qu will dofcat tho Pdiidavas according to your promise, 

he should retire. t • /. i ■ 

it will bo well; but if you are desirous of showing mercy to 
tho Pdndavas, then do you lay aside your arms and permit 
Kama to destroy my enemics.^^ 

Bhishma’s When Bhishma heard this reproachful language from 

Duryodhana he was touched to the heart, and uttered not a 
word; but presently he exclaimed, with a voice of thunder;— 
Bhishma en- 0 Raia, I am doing my utmost, and disregarding my own 

giur«i to defeat ^ ^ j ^-n 

theWndavoson life, lu Order to serve you ; Why then do you still reproach 

the tenth daiy or ^ 

^mh upon the me with ci’uel words! On the morrow however you shall 
either behold me dead upon the field, or you shall bo 
entirely freed from your enemies.'^ So saying he dismissed 
. Duryodhana and retired to his own couch. 

Tenth day of the 5^ext moming, being the tenth day of tho war, Duryod¬ 
hana told all his Chieftains that Bhishma had* resolved to 
slay the Piindavas or to fall by their hands. Then the 
armies were marshalled upon the plain, and Bhishma pro¬ 
ceeded to the front of his army; and challenged Aijuna to 
^^bieOTnfliot battle j and there was a terrible conflict between BMshma 
maBudArjuna. and Aijuna which lasted many hours, and all the warriors on 
either side ceased their combats in order that they might 
Bhishma mor- look on. At last after much fighting Bhishma received a 
tally wounded. wound; and he fell from his chariot upon the ground, 

and Arjuna went up to liim and brought him water, and all 
the warriors on either side paid homage to the dying 
patriarch. But Bhishma did not give up the ghost, but lay 
on the ground many days, and a guard was set upon him by 
Raja Duryodhana until he died. 

B«viewoflhe •* 

The foregoing selections from the narrative of 
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the first ten days of the war are sufficient to illus- uisroat or 
tratfi tlie desultory character of the fighting; .and pam ii. 
here it should bo remarked that however popular 
"some of the scenes appear to be, such as the mythi¬ 
cal contest between Bhfma and the Raja of Magadhd 
and his sons, the onslaught of Aijuna, and the great 
charge of the army of the Pdndavas in the form of 
a half-moon, still the interest centres in the single interest centre# 

/ 1 1 • • 1*11 in the single 

combat between Bmslima and Arjuna, m which the 
former was slain. Tlie legend of this combat 
doubtedly referred to a real ei;%nt; but in the Mahd 
BhArata, the narrative is so overloaded with super¬ 
natural details, introduced for the puriiose of ex¬ 
plaining away the unseemly character of tlie contest 
between the old patriarch and his youthful kinsman, 
that it will be sufficient to accept the bare fact that 
the two warriors engaged in several single combats, 
and that ultimately Bhfshma was slain. One point, singular etroH 

", , , ^ to lirahmaiiizc 

however, in these mythical additions appears to be 
worthy of notice, namely, the palpable effort'to 
Brahmanize the character of Bhlshma. In what 
appears to be the original tradition Bhfshma is re¬ 
presented as a loyal and venerated patriarch, who 
had withdrawn his claim to the Raj in order to 
gratify his father, and had subsequently educated 
the fathers of the Kauravas and Pandavas for the 
throne, and trained them in, the use of arms. The 
Brahmanical compilers, however, seem to have been 
desirous of reproducing so celebrated a hero in a 
character more adapted to their own religious ideas j 
and consequently, by the bold introduction of fa¬ 
bulous matter, they have actually succeeded, from a 
Hindi! point of view, m transforming the rude and 
honest veteran into a pious ascetic and moral 
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history of toacber. Blifslima is said to have been so thickly 
pab^il pie^ped in every part of his body by the arrov^s of 

Mythuai story -^^juna, that wheu ho fell mortally wounded from 
his chariot, he rested as it were upon the points of 

couch Kmcd of the arrows. A pillow for his head was formed by 

arrow heBd>.^nd *■ t ,1 • j*.** i 1 

then delivered morc arrows. In this condition he lay in a 

some moral ana 

state of consciousness for many weeks, having re¬ 
ceived from his father the miraculous power of fix¬ 
ing the hour when he should die. In the first in¬ 
stance he called for Duryodhana, and in a lengthy 
address advised him before it was too late to restore 
half of the Raj to the lYindavas; and subsequently 
tried to persuade Karna to desert Duryodhana and 
espouse the cause of the Pilndavas. Having failed 
in both cases, he continued to lie on his arrowy 
couch, until long after the war was over, when just 
before giving up the glioht he took the opportunity 
of delivering to Yudliishthira a prolix discourse on 
the duties of kings.® Such startling incongruities 
as these are only valuable as illustrating the character 
of the interpolations, which the Brahmanical compil¬ 
ers have introduced into the national Epic; but the 
Brahmanical teaching involved in the discourses will 
bo brought under discussion in dealing with the re¬ 
ligious ideas^which prevailed at a later age. 

2 nd. DroMft’s Tlio Bocoud period in the progress of the war 

command—five . 11 .^ ^ ^ 

comprises the history of the five days during which 

* Another preposterous myth connected Mith the death of Bhishma may boro- 
corded m a note He is said to have reaivcd the mortal wound not from Arjuna, 
hut from a warnor named Sikhandin, who was a jounger son of Itaja Drupada. 
In a pieMoub huth Sikhandin is said to have been a timale named Amb&, and was 
indeed the cider daughter of the B,a)a of K&si whom Bhisliraa had earned away to 
be the wife of his h^t-brothci Vichitra-virya She had ptiished m the lunglo, 
but befoic her death she hail been assuiedhy Para^u lUma, tliatshe should Dccome 
a man m a future birth, and cause the diath of Bhi&hma, who had been the author 
of all hci misfortunes See imge 53 
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tliG couimand was held by the preceptor Drona, who history or 
succeeded Bliishma as Generalissimo of the Kaiira- part n. 
vas. At this stage of the contest the single combats prominencoof 
"became more prominent; and it is evident that 
the original tradition it was in a great measure these 
combats that decided the fortunes of the war. The Th^imporbmt 
narrative of Drona’s command is characterized by 
three important incidents : — 

1st, The attempts of Drona and the Kauravas to 
take Yudhishthira prisoner. 

2nd, The death of Abhinianyu, son of Arjuna, 
and the tragical circumstances which followed it. 

8rd, The death of Drona, who was slain in a 
single combat with Dhrishta-dyurana, the General¬ 
issimo of the Piindavas. 

These incidents will call for remark hereafter, 
but they may first bo related as follows:— 

Now it was on the tenth day of his command that Rkction of 
Bhishma was mortally wounded j and Diiryodhaiia, and his , 
brethren, ai d all his allies returned to the camp very 
mournful; and they elected Drona to tako tho command 
in the room of Bhishma. 

And on tho morrow, which was the tirst day of Drona's Eleventh iiayof 
command, and the eleventh of the war, Drona promised first of Droua’s 

c^^mmand. 

Duryodhana that he would tako Yudhishthira prisoner; Efforts of Dmna 
but ho could not do as lie had desired, for Krishna and thimpri»iiBr^ 
Arjuna wore ever on the alert to protect Yudhishthira. 

And when it was evening, Drona said to Duryodhana:—“ I ^^“*‘** 
cannot deliver Yudhishthira into your hands whilst Krishna 
and Aijuna are his keepers; but if you can draw away 
Aijuna from the field, 1 can take Yudhishthira alive.” 

Then Susarman, Raja of Trigarta, said to Duryodhana;—Susarmanand 
I and my four brethren will send a challenge to Aijuna on thwn wnda 
the morrow to fight us at some place far away from Yud- 
hishthi’ra; and it is certain that he will accept the challenge 
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INDIA. 

Past IL 


Twelfth day of 
the war and 
aecond of Dro- 
na’b command. 


HiSToat OF without caring for our superior numbers.'' And Duryod- 
hana approved of tho. plot, aud Susarman and his brethren 
took an oath that while life remained they would not turn 
their backs against Aijuna; and they kindled a fire and» 
adjured it to bear witness to their sincerity. So Susar¬ 
man despatched a challenge to Arjuna to come out to battle 
on thOjtwelfth day of the war; and Arjuna acquainted 
Yudhishthira with the challenge which ho had received. 
And Yudliiahtlnra said:—This is a plot to separate you 
from mo, that Urona may take mo prisoner according to his 
Arjuna accepts promise." But Arjuna replied:— 1 am bound not to 

the cbailcii(ix', o i. 

advi^of Yud** challenge, non to dispute about the place pro- 

buhthira. posed, nor to chaffer about superior numbers." So Arjuna 
returned answer that he accepted the challenge. 

When the morning of the second day of Brona's com¬ 
mand and twelfth day of the war had fully come, both 
armios were put in battle-array; and Arjuna, having 
obtained the permission of Yudhishthira, went to the place 
appointed by Susarman, and found the brethren there, and 
sounded his shell. And the battle lasted some time, but 
Arjuna obtained the victory over all his enemies, and put 
them to flight, and then taunted Susarman and his brethren 
witii the oath they had taken not to turn their backs upon 
him. Meanwhile, Drona advanced to take Yudliishthira 
prisoner, and Yudhishthira retreated in great alarm; and 
being much pressed, ho mounted a fleet horse and galloped 
out of sight; for it is no shame for a Kshatriya to fly away 
from a Brahman. And Duryodhana and Kama reproached 
Drona, for having permitted Yudhishthira to escape out of 
his hands. 

fth T third day of Brona’s command, and thirteenth 

third of Drona’s day of the War, Susarman and his four brethren sent a 
second challenge to Arjuna to fight in the southern quarter 
Aj|uM%ht8 of the plain, and Aijuna again accepted the challenge, 
second time. Meantime Brona, who was very skilful in the art of war, 
Drona draws up drew up his anuy in the form of a spider's web; so that if 
^ the^m™f^^ a lYtndava made a charge, and got within the enemy's linos, 
Biidder’s web. bo thereupon surrounded by warriors and unable 


Aijiina defeats 
SuNannaii and 
his brethren. 


Yudhishthira 
narrowly 
es<!ai>es lieing 
taken prisoner 
by Drona. 


Thirteenth dav 
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to make his escape. And when the Pandavas saw their histo&tof 
enoihies arranged in this manner, they were astonished, and 
said:—“ As Arjuna has gone out to fight Susarman and hia • 

* brethren, we are unable to draw up an army in the same able to orjwse^ 
array as the Kauravas.^^ So the Pdndavas marshalled 
themselves in the best form that they were able, and placed 
llhima in their van, and their other Captains here and there. 

Then Yudhishthira said to his principal warriors:—'^The 
Kauravas have placed themselves in an arr||r which no one 
understands save Arjuna and Krishna; so until they return 
it will be necessary that some who are here should fight 
against them, lest it should be said that without Arjuna and 
Krishna we are no match for the Kauravas.'* And there . 
was present the young and heroic Abhimanyu, who was only 
sixteen years of age; and he was the son of Arjuna, and 
had been married to Uttard, the daughter of Raja V^irata. 

And Yudhishthira said to Abhimanyu:—“A son is the Yudhishthira 
essence of his father, and a lion’s cub has the valour and himanyu to 

chai'ge the 

fierceness of the lion; so do you charge the Kauravas and spider’s wob. 
break this spider’s web of thoirs.” Then ^bhimanyu 
kissed the feet of Yudhishthira, and said :—" You desire 
me to pass through this impenotrablo spider’s web, but I 
cannot consent to take the lead in any dangerous under¬ 
taking.” Then Yudhishthira said :—“ I only ask you to 
enter the spider's web, and make a passage for us: We will 
follow immediately upon your hoels: If you can once make 
an opening it will never close; and Bhfma and others of our 
army will take care to profit by your skill.;’ Abhimanyu 
replied:—0 reverend Sire, I shall enter the impenetrable 
spider’s web, as an insect falls upon a fire: But unless I kill 
one of my enemies, I am not the son of Siibhadrd ; and if, 
seated upon my chariot, I do not kill all the Kshatriyas who 
are here, I will never acknowledge myself to be the son of 
Arjuna.” Abhimanyu then ordered his charioteer to drive Abhimanyu 

^ * drivel iite oltft* ‘ 

on, and ho entered the ranks of the enemy, and challenged riot into the 
any warrior to battle j and the Kauravas caught him in their 
midst like a whirlwind ; and Abhimanyu fought manfully, valour. • 
and he cut down all who came before him; but he was as a 
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iilSToaY OF single man against all the Kauravas. Meanwhile the Piiu- 
mT^ii saw that the boy was being hemmed in, and 'they 

-pursued him closely to deliver him; but the wicked Jaya- 

dratha saw what they were striving to do, and the fire of' 

dnttiliA ITi^iUi w ^ 

cuing Abhi. enmity was in his heart, for the humiliation he had received 

ntaityu. „ . ta 

after carrying away Draupadi. And Jayadratha threw 
himself into the way of the Pandavas, so that they could not 
Abhimanyu pass him and rescue Abhimanyu, At this time Duhsaaana, 
SxwSraenS and his son, Guid four other warriors surrounded the young 
Abhimanyu, arid thought to slay him; but he still withstood 
them all. At last his foot slipped, and just as he was re¬ 
covering himself, tho sou of Duhsiisana struck him on the 
head with his maco and dashed out his brains : and he died 
that same moment as pure as if he had never boon born. 
Bstrerae beau^ And he was very young and very handsome, and he loft tho 

and prowess of . j j a j 

Abhimanyu. world with such a display of valour as no man has over 
seen; and such sweetness and beauty appeared upon his 
dead body, that all who saw him were astonished at his 
comeliness, and they lamented him very sore. And when 
Profo^d^rief Yudhishthipa heard that Abhimanyu was dead, he rushed 
to tho spot and found him lying on tho earth covered with 
- wounds as befits a hero; and he could not endure tho sight, 
but threw himself upon tho ground, weeping and wailing, 
and casting dust upon his head ; for he knew that it was by 
his command that Abhimanyu had gone upon this service. 
Oenerai outcry And all his frionds and all the enemies of tho Kaumvas 
cowardly Chief- aliko Condemned the manner of the death of Abhimanyu, 

ns vitmO mIqiv w ^ 

Abhimanyu. for they Said it was a cowardly thing for six experienced 
Chieftains to fall upon such a stripling. 

^wSiiig^^f Now as Arjuna was returning from fighting Susarman, 
5cathofiS**“ he saw many evil omens, and he showed them to Krishna; 
himanyu. when they returned to their quarters, Yudhishthira told 

him all that had happened to his son Abhimanyu j how that 
Abhimanyu had been besot by six heroes, and had fallen 
with the utmost glory, and how Jayadratha had blocked up 
the way and prevented the Piindavas from coming to the 
• JSSiStSbe. but he did not say that he had commanded Abhi- 

to charge the Kauravas. When Aijuna heard that his 
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sou was slain, his grief was beyond all bounds, and he fell history or 

dowif like one dead; and when he recovered himself he swore 

that he would take the life of Jayadratha before the setting-r 

•of the morrow’s sun,'or else enter the funeral pile; but he 

was a changed man under the burden of his grief, and tho 

perspiration ran down his face heavily. Then Krishna Krishna con- 

said :—‘‘ Your son has perished so gloriously that his fame 

will endure for ever, and it might bo said that he is still 

alive: Childron, like worldly goods, are given to us by God, 

and he can resume them at his own pleasure.” In this 

manner Krishna in some degree consoled Arjuna; and he 

then went off to comfort Subha^ra, tho mother of tho Comforts Su- . 

young man : and he said to her ;—" How happy is the uttar4, tho 

mother whose son has met with so glorious a destiny ‘.’’widowof 

" Abhimanyu. 

Then ho spoke in like manner to tho young widow Uttard, 
who was about to become a mother; and after a while he 
administered some consolcftion to thorn, for they had given 
themselves up to despair. He then dismissed all the Kajas 
who had como to console Arjuna, saying:—“ It is now 
night, and tho morrow is a groat day for us, and you should 
nut lose a moment of sleep that yon can possibly secure.” 

So the Rajas went to their several quarters, and Krishna Hp 
was left aloiio with Arjuna : and ho took him by the hand, upon Aijuna 
and led him in, oiid seated him, and ho laid many topics of 
consolation before him j for ho would not leave him alono 
lest ho should rush out in despair and fall utadly ui)on the 
enemy in tho night time; but be ordered all tho people 
about him to continue armed and on the watch throughout 
tho whole night. And when it was midnight*Krishna called Orders hUcha- 
to his charioteer, and acquainted him with the vow that mom to^ve 
Arjuna had made to slay Jayadratha, and he ordered him jSSSmuST 
to make ready his chariot at early mom that he might drive 
Arjuna to the battle. 

Meanwhile a spy, that was in tho camp of the Pdndavas, at- 

had gone to Jayadratha and told him of the vow that Aijuna 
had made. And Jayadratha was sore afraid, and at night 
time ho went to Raja Duryodhana, and besought him for 
leave to depart j and Duryodhana took him to Drona, and 


Inst 
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HISTOEY OF 
INDIA. 
Paet II. ' 


Fourteenth day 
of tho war and > 
fourth of 
Droim's com¬ 
mand. 

Fierce struggle 
of Aijuua, 

and 

Jihlina to reach 
Jayadratba. 


Combat be¬ 
tween SAtyitki 
and Bhuns- 
rava. 


Ehurisrava 
conquers SAtya- 
ki and preiiaros 
to cut off his 
head. 


Krishna re¬ 
quests Aijuna 
to interfere.. 

Arjuna cuts off 
the arms of 
Khurisrava. 

Bhnrisrava 
abuses Arjuna 
for interfering. 


Aijuna’s de^ 
fence. 


All the Kaura- 
Tas reproach 
Aijuna. 


told all Ilia story. But Drona made light of the matter, and 
said ;—“ There are many great warriors hero who can pro¬ 
tect Jayadratha; and on the morrow I will so arrange the 
army that Aijuna cannot come near him, and I will station* 
him in the rear of the army.'' So Jayadratha was satisfied 
and returned to his own quarters. 

Now when tho morning had dawned of the fourth day of 
Drona's command, and fourteenth day of the war, Aijiina 
went out to fight Jayadratha, and Sdtyaki and Bhima wont 
with him; hut Duryodhaua kept them at bay; and these 
four Chieftains were like four gamblers, and Jayadratha was 
their stake. And Kamar came up and fought Bhiraa, and a 
warrior, whose name was Bhurisrava, fought against Sdtyaki. 
And the battle between Bhurisrava and Sdtyaki was very 
hot, and when their weapons were all exhausted they came 
to close quarters after the manner of wrestlers. And Bhu¬ 
risrava caught Sdtyaki by the hair of his head, and kicked 
him on his breast, and dragged him along tho ground, and 
made ready to cut off his head. Now Sdtyaki was tho kins¬ 
man of Krishna, and Krishna seeing that his kinsman was 
about to bo slain, turned to Arjuna and said :—“Wo must 
hasten and release Sdtyaki." So Arjuna threw a weapon 
which cut off tho arms of Bhurisrava. and saved the life of 
Sdtyaki. ITien Bhurisrava opened his mouth in abuse of 
Krishna and Arjuna, and said:—The Bdndavas once were 
famous for fair fighting, but it is foul play that whilst I am 
engaged with my own antagonist, you should como up and 
wound mo unawares; Will Yndhishthira praise you fv>r 
such conduct, or is it Yudhishthira, or Indra, or Brahma 
who has given you such lessons in war ? " Arjuna answer¬ 
ed :—“War is altogether treachery and deceit, and tho 
whole business of it is to get the better of one's enemy; 
Now Sdtyaki is one of our side, and you had seized him by 
the hair, and were dragging him along the ground, and the 
injury was as if it was done to myself ; and when you were 
going to cut off his head, where would have been any friend¬ 
ship in the world if I had not rescued him from your hands ? " 
But all tho Kauravas bitterly reproached Arjuna for throw- 
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ing a weapon at a man with whom ho was not in conflict; histoet of 

and Arjnna bade them look to thomsolves, who had sent six 

of their greatest warriors to murder his son Abhimanyu,- 

1 ” j. • T 1113 L n/r Aijuna’sretort 

•who was a mere stnplmg and had done no harm. Mean-respecting the . 

• ^ * , cowardly 

while, Bhnrisrava in consequence of his wound had let his murder of hia 

^ own son. 

weapons fall to the ground, and prepared himself for death; 
ahd Arjuna said to him :—Since it is I who have caused 
. your death, I nojv send you to the assembly of Indra; so go 
thither until you are purified from all your sins.” At this s&tyaki beheads 
time Satyaki, who had been delivered from the hands of 
Bhurisrava, approached him in great anger; and notwith¬ 
standing all that Krishna and Arjiyia could say to prevent 
his falling upon a dying man, he buflfeted and kicked Bhuris¬ 
rava, and then ho cut oft' his head. 

When Sdtyaki had thus slain his enemy, Arjuna went Desj^aie con- 

witli him and Bhlma to fight against Jayadratha: and the Aijunaami 

® ^ Jayadratha. 

day was far spent, and Diftyo^ana sent many warriors to 
fight against them, so that the sun might sot without the 
fnlfilmeiit of the vow, and Arjuna be compelled to enter the 
fire. And Arjuna fought desperately and defeated many 
Chieftains of high renown; and at last he found Jayadratha, 
and engaged with him in battle. And Jayadratha strug- Arjunab<>heads 

"loi • T jluit 

glod with all his might, for the sun was going down in the before sunset, 
west; and ho and Arjuna came to kicks and bufiets, and 
Arjuna at last threw him upon the ground, and cut oif his 
head only a moment bofpre the setting of the sun. 

ThonBhima, when ho saw the head of Jayadratha, set Exultation of 
up a loud shout of triumph; and the hearts of the Kauravas wid grief of the 
were filled with sorrow, whilst the Pandavail rejoiced with 
exceeding joy. And the sun sot in the heavens, but the 
warriors would not stay the battle in the evening as they Battle con- 
had done on all the previous days of the war, but they out*the*nShu^ 
fought on and oared not for food or sleep ; and tliore was 
much slaughter, for every man was in great wrath. And 
when the darkness came on they fought at hazard, not 
knowing friend from foe. And the night became terrible Fri^htfui con- 
beyond all telling; fathers slew their sons and sons their 
fathers, and they cut and hewed like men that were mad. 
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Then Yudhishthira, seeing that the darkness was filling the 
plain with unutterable horror, ordered many lighted torches 
to be brought; and every man took a torch and fought 
with it in his hand, and ten torchos were fastened to every 
chariot. And the whole plain of Kurukshetra was as light 
as day; and the golden cuirasses of the Eajas were as radi¬ 
ant as the sunj and the jewels on their arms and hands 
sparkled in the glare, and the swords an^ spears flashed 
like lightning. And they threw large stones at each other, 
and hurled chariot-wheels; and when a man threw his 
enemy down he cut off his head, and carried it in his hand; 
and their mouths were stained with blood as they thirsted 
for the blood of each other, and the plain was filled with 
dead corpses. And the son of Bhima, by his Asura wife, was 
amongst the slain. 

And when it was about midnight, and sloop was over¬ 
powering the eyes of all thbse #ho remained alive, Arjuna 
cried out with a loud voice that the battle should cease for 
a while, and that all men should rest and sleep. Then all 
the warriors on either side rejoiced at the words of Arjuna; 
and the rider of the elephant laid his head upon his ele¬ 
phant, and the horseman laid his head upon his horse, and 
for a brief space they were in a deep slumber; but presently 
the moon arose, and both armies wore awakened and again 
begirt themselves for shedding each otlier^s blood. Then 
Duryodhana reproached Drona, inasmuch as ho had not 
murdered the Pandavas whilst they were sleeping; but 
Drona objected to the wicked perfidy, and said that Arjuna 
could never be taken thus. And the battle raged furi¬ 
ously, and Yudhishthira was sorely wounded, and the llajas 
Virdta and Drupada were both defeated by Drona, and 
Drona cut off their heads upon the plain. Now the Pdn- 
davas were nearly vanquished, for thousands of their war¬ 
riors were slain; but Dhrishta-dyumna, the Generalissimo 
of the Pandavas, vowed to avenge the death of his father 
Drupada, and took an oath that he would not drink water 
until ho should have slain Drona. Then Bhima said to 
Dhrishta-dyumna:—" You are too young a warrior to cope 
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with such an experienced soldier as Drona, so let me engage bistort of 
him first so as to tire him, and then do you come up and 
finish him.” And Bhiraa fought with Drona until the “ ~ 

jrising of the sun, and then Dhrishta-dyumna fought against afoMTa 
Drona until it was mid-day, but neither could prevail against command, 
him; but at this moment it was falsely told Drona that his naflghta Drona. 

Dronaoveroome 

sen Aswatthama was dead ; and Drona laid down his arms, by means of a 

, Itei 

and Dhrishta-dyumna rushed upon him and severed his 

head from his body. And Dhrishta-dyumna then took up Dhrishta-dynm- 

. T T-k - na hehendH 

the head of Drona, and threw it towards Duryodhana and Drona. 
the other Kauravas, saying:—“ Take the head of him in 
whom you prided yourselves, and I will cut off all your 
heads in like manner.” 

I’heu all the Pandavas rejoiced exceedingly, and BMma 
ran to Dhrishta-dyumna and embraced him, and kissed his 
hand and face, and said:—To-morrow, when Kama also 
has lost his head, I will kis« and embrace you again.^^ But 
all the Kauravas were very sorrowful when they behold the i^eig^retof ^ 
head of Drona, and they were all disheartened, and like a the death of 
flock without a shepherd j and they were in great despair, 
and said:—I’lie Pdndavas have extinguished the light of 
us all.” Then they all burst into tears and forsook the field 
of battle. At this time, Aswatthama, not knowing that'his 
father Drona had been slain, went to Raja Duryodhana, and 
asked him why ho deshsted from fighting; and when 
watthdma heard all that had happened, he said:—If I do ve^ the death 
not revenge the death of my father, and slay Dhrishta-dy¬ 
umna, and all his kinsfolk, I am not the son of Drona ; So 
long as I have breath will I make war agmiist the Pan¬ 
davas.” 

The foregoing narrative of the five days of Review of the 
Drona’s command comprises some of the most sig- Droliv 
nificant incidents in the history of the great war. 

WhUst it has been found impossible on all occasions 
to separate the mythical from the real, still the 
graphic pictures of barbarous warfare,, and the 
terrible illustrations of the savage passion for re- 
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HISTORY OF venge, which ar6 frequently presented to the iraagina- 
pajit if. tion, throw a strong light upon the real character of 
this memorable conflict. 

Tudhishthira The first point which demands consideration is 
coward. the representation of Yudhishthira, not merely as a 
man of peace, but as an arrant coward. In the 
negotiations which preceded the war, he had offered 
to sacrifice so large a proportion of his own riglits 
and those of his brothers as to excite the anger of 
Draupadi and the disapproval of Krishna. But in 
the foregoing narrative he exhibits a pusillanimity 
which is scarcely intelligible. Wlicii attacked by 
Drona he mounted a horse and galloped away; and 
such cowardice is excused on the ground that it was 
no.shame for a Kshatriya*to run away from a 
■BraVitnauicai Brdhiuan. This assumption in favour of the Briih- 

n^a-sona assigned . ... , 

for his coward- nians IS Startling from its very audacity, and may 
be ascribed to the same Bralmianical compilers 
who would convert Drona into a Brahmanical Guru 
or Acharya. Again, when Drona had drawn up his 
army in dangerous array, Yudhishthira refrained 
from charging the enemy himself, and commanded 
his young nephew, the boy bridegroom of sixteen 
years of age, to make the desperate attempt; but ho 
appears to have been so ashamed of his conduct on 
this occasion that when he was called upon to tull 
the sad story to Arjuna, he carefully suppressed the 
fact that he had himself ordered Abhimanyu to 
charge the “ spider’s web.” How far this singular 
timidity formed a part of the real character of Yud¬ 
hishthira, or how far it is the result of the effort of 
the Brahmanical compilers to represent him in the 
character of Dharma, must of course be open to 
question. Possibly Yudhishthira, who is elsewhere 
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treated as a model of goodness and wisdom, is in- histoey of 
tended as an apology for the unwarlike conduct of u. 
the Brdhmans themselves, or for the cowardice of 
some priest-ridden Raja, who had been brought 
under the thraldom of the Brahmans. 

The story of the death of Abhimanyu, and the 
tragical incidents which followed, forms, perhaps, 
one of the most touching events in the history of the 
war. How far the details are mythical will be a 
matter of opinion; but the main story is pain¬ 
fully pathetic. The boy bridegroom had been 
cowardly overpowered and slaughtered after per¬ 
forming prodigies of valour; and the beauty and 
sweetness of his countenance in death excited the 
pity of all who behold him. But tlie wrath of the 
spectators was excited not so much by the dastardly 
conduct of tho six warriors who had surrounded 
the stripling, as by tho malicious proceeding of 
Jayadratha, tlie ill-conditioned Raja who had endea¬ 
voured to carry off Draupadf in the jungle, and 
on the present occasion obstructed the Pundavas in 
their efforts to rush to the rescue. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the vow of tho bereaved father to take 
the life of Jayadratha becomes intelligible, and the 
details connected with the performance of the vow 
are such as might have been expected in an ancient 
tradition which has been more or less embellished by 
the bards. But there are one or two collateral scenes 
which ore very suggestive. The combat ween . 

Bhurisrava and Sdtyaki is fearfully savage. After a 
desperate struggle without weapons, Bhurisrava 
throws his enemy upon the ground, and drags him 
along by the hair, and then prepares to cut off his 
head. Aijuna interferes, contrary to the laws of 
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war, and saves Sdtyaki by mutilating Bhurisrava. 
Lastly, Satyaki falls upon his wounded enemy, kicks 
and buffets him, and then cuts off his head. Such 
atpocious proceedings seem to have excited both 
armies to madness; and led to that desperate battle 
by torch-light which furnishes, perhaps, the most 
picturesque description of hand-to-hand camago 
which can be found in the history of war. 

The death of Drona, the venerable preceptor of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas, was e\ idciitly regarded 
as a turning-point ip the groat struggle. He had 
nearly vanquished the Pdndavas by the slaughter of 
their cliief allies; but he in his turn was slain by 
the son of one of his victims. IIo had defeated 
and put to death his ancient enemy Drupada, the 
Raja with whom he had been at feud when ho tirst 
entered the service of Mahdraja Dhritardshtra; and 
it is a curious circumstance that the lYindavas had 
originally aided their preceptor in re\ onging himself 
upon Drupada, and had subscquoutly taken tlie 
daughter of Drupada to wife. Dhrislita-dyumna, 
the son of Drupada, swore to revenge the death of 
his father, and did eventually succeed in beheading 
Drona, as Drona had beheaded Drupada. But in 
the Mdha Bhdrata the story of the combat between 
Dhrishta-dyumna and Drona is complicated by 
mythical details, which have apparently a two-fold 
object in view; namely, first to represent Drona as 
a Brdhman, and a faithful worshipper of Vishnu; 
and, secondly, to cover or conceal a treacherous lie 
which seems to have been told by Yudhislithira. 
The outline of these mythical additions may be in¬ 
dicated in a few words, and may perhaps servo as a 
sample of much of the religious matter which has 
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been grafted upon the original tradition.. The msToi^t of, 
battle between Dhrishta-dyumna and Drona was 
fought with magical weapons, and gods and Rishis ' 

*wore amongst the spectators. Many armies came to 
the aid of Dhrishta-dyumna, but the martial skill of 
Drona, and his long and faithful worsliip of Vishnu, 
enabled him to resist every enemy. At length 
Krishna, somewhat inconsistently with his divine 
character, told Yudhishthira that if he would assure 
Drona that his son Aswatthfima was dead, the old 
warrior would immediately lify down his arms and 
become an easy prey. Yudhishthira, however, 
utterly refused to tell a lie, even to secure the death 
of so povrerful an enemy, Krishna then endea- Krista sur. 

. jM‘<>tsaprevari- 

voured to overcome the difficulty by directing the”^”*- 
Pdndavas to slay an elephant which was named 
Aswatthama; as by so doing the statement tliat 
Aswattluima was dead would cease to-be a lie. 

Bliima accordingly killed the elephant, and then 
told Drona that Aswattliama was dead. But DrOna 
was convinced that Blifma was telling a falsehood ; 
and in his anger he slow ten thousand cavalry and 
twenty thousand infantry, arid would have destroyed 
all the armies of the Pandavas, had he not been 
restrained by the gods and Rishis who i;pminded him 
that he was a Brdhman. Drona, however, was still 
disturbed by the idea that Aswattliama might be 
dead, and accordingly asked Yudhishthira, who had 
never been known to tell a falsehood. Yudhish- Manm^in 
thira accordingly intended to say:—“ AswatthAmat^“***®*^** 
is dead; not indeed the man but the elephant.” No 
sooner, however, had he uttered the first part of the 
sentence than Krishna and Arjuna sounded tlieir 
war-shells with all their might, and Drona only 
• voi. 1 . 21 
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HISTORY OF heard the words:—Aswatthdma is dead! ” At 
PAEt li. the same time Drona was assailed by evil om'ens. 
His left eye began to quiver, his left hand began to 
shake, his heart grew weak, and tears flowed from* 
the eyes of his horse. Ho still, however, continued 
fighting until Bhima again assured him that As- 

Drouadiesin. watthdma, WHS dcad. Believing now that his son 

the charactor of . . t • 

really slam, he stripped himseli oi his arms, 
and sat upon the end of his chariot cross-legged 

Eitcspeofhis like a Yogi. He then drew up all the breath of his 

wttHhromshhis ^ neighbourhood of his heart, 

and drove it into his head, upon which the top of 
his skull was burst open, and his soul escaped through 
the orifice like a ray of the sun. Dhrishta-dyumna 
then rushed upon the expiring body and cut off the 
head. The terrible story of tlie revenge of Aswat- 
th^ma for the slaughter of his father will appear 
hereafter., 

Sid. Kama’s By the death of Drona the Kauravas were once 

command—two *^, .li,,../-. t* irr 

<ay8, more deprived oi their (jreneralissimo, and Kama 
was elected to succeed to the command. Kama 
only held this post for two days, namely, the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth of the war; but within this 
brief period are crowded some of the most decisive 
events in the great struggle. The most important 
combats which took place during Kama’s command 
were as follows:— , 

Thrwimportant igt The buttlo bctwcen Kama and Yudhish- 

oombata * 

thira. 

2nd, The battle between Bhfma and Duhsd- 
sana. 

3rd, The crowning battle between Kama and 
Arjuna. 

The story of these incidents is as follows:— 
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Now Drona had been slain in the fifth day of his com- histobT OF 
maud, and on the fifteenth day of tho war j and when it was 


evening the Kauravas assembled together and elected 
4^ama to be their Gonerabssimo in the room of Drona. 

Next morning tho Kauravas, commanded by Kama, again of theKaumvafc 
went out to battle on the plain of Kutukshctra j and there 5} 
w*aa a great slaughter, and the rivers flowed with blood, and 
the whole plain was covered with coi’pses; and when it was * 

evening the battle was stayed, and the Pandavas and 
Kauravas returned to their respective camps. Now after 
nightfall Duryodhana summoned Kama, and Duhsasana, and 
Sakuni, and many others to Couiieil, and said :—“ This is 
the sixteenth day of our war with the Pandavas, and some 
of our greatest Captains, such as Bhishina and Drona, have 
been slain to our great reproach.” Kama then smote his 
hands together, and said ;—" It has so happened that the 
Pandavas have esca.ped with their lives from my attack this 
day, but you shall see how I will deal with them to-mon*ow, 
as well as with their army j for I have determined with my¬ 
self either to slay Aijuna and his brethren to-morrow, or to 
lay my head level with tho ground.” At these words 
Duryodhana and tho other Kauravas returned with gr^at 
elation of mind to their several quarters. 

On the morning of tho seventeenth day, both armies sovonteenthdM 

1 T T <. T 1 1 T T 1 , ofthewarand 

bathed and periumcd themselves, and arrayed themselves of 

, ■*' f >! Karna’s com* 

in all their splendour; and they all said to each other;— 

“ This will be the great day of the war, and whoever comes 
out safely from this day’s battle will bo lil^«o one who is 
born again.” And when both armies had boon drawn up in 
opposite ranks, Kama ascended his chariot, and di’ove to 
the chariot of Duryodhana, and said:—This is the day on 
which I will slay Arjuna, and now if I do not kill him you 
shall never see me again : But Aijmia has Krishna for his 
charioteer; and if Sdlya, the Raja of Madra, will drive my 
chariot, I shall be certain to get the better of Aijuna, for if 
any one in all this army can match Krishna in driving, it is 
Sdlya.” So Raja Duryodliana wont with some of his 
brethren to the quarters of S%a, and Sdlya was not yet 


Kama cneaftRS 
toslayAi-juna. 
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mounted for tlio battle; and Ho received Duiyodliana with 
oveiy mark of respect, and seated him on the same couch 
with himself.” Duryodhana then said to Siilya;—There 
is not in my army this day a single person who is equal to 
you, and just as the Pdndavas pride themselves upon having 
Krishna, so do I pride myself upon having you: Now I have 
a particular request to make to you: To-day Kama is to 
combat with Aijuna, whose charioteer is Krishna, and wo 
have no one among us who can drive like Krishna cxcept- 
ing yourself: My request is therefore that you "will mount 
Kama’s chariot this day, and drive it for him; and then 
Ktama will certainly be riio conqueror of Arjnna.” 

When Salya hoard this speech ho tlu*ow himself into a 
great rage, and rising up from his scat, he struck his hands 
together, and said:—^'0 Duryodhana, I havo committed 
one great fault, that when I was going to join the Pandavas 
I suffered myself to bo persuaded to join your army; and 
noAv I am punished by being asked to bo a charioteer to 
Kama, who is himself the son of a charioteer: T havo a 
hundred persons in my service who are quite equal to his 
father, and shall I make myself a servant to him ? ” So 
saying, Sfilya wont out in a rage, but Duryodhana and his 
brethren followed him, and said:—" Wo all of us respect 
you as our Chief, and we know that there is no one equal to 
you in either army save Krishna alone ; We did not invito 
you to bo charioteer to Kama out of disrespect, but because 
such a condescension on your part would ensure us the 
victory; and surely ic would be no more derogatory for you 
to drive the chariot of Kama than it is for Krishna to 
drive the chariot of Arjuna.” Siilya replied:—" Sinco you 
rank me with Krishna I am satisfied; and I will drive 
Kama’s chariot provided ho obeys my orders and does as I 
shall direct him.” And Duryodhana agreed to the condi¬ 
tion, and ho and all his brethren paid many compliments to 
Salya. So Sdlya rose up and went towards Kama’s chariot, 
and he said to Kama:—"At the request of Duryodhana I 
have consented to drive your chariot on the condition that 
you will not swerve from my advice.” Kama answered:— 
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“As Siva was charioteer to Brdhma/and Krishna is history of 
charioteer to Aijuna, so have you now conferred a similar 
favour upon nie.’^ 

j Kama then ascended the body of the chariot, ands«jr»drim 
sounded his shell and beat his drum; and he said to Sdlya 
“ Drive speedily, I pray you, to the chariot of Arjuna, for I 
have nothing to do with Yudhishthira., or Bhlraa, or tho 
other Pdndavas, but with Arjima only.” And Salya drove 
off tho chariot; and when they had gone a little way tho 
four horses suddenly halted of their own accord, and a bone Eviiomeiu. 
fell upon Kama from tho air, and it could not bo seen from 
whence it came. And Kama said:—“ 0 Salya, these aro bad 
omens, and I much doubt if I slialfroturn in safety from this 
battle j but I have no intention of returning, so drive mo 
against Arjuna and Krishna, and God^s will bo done.” Then 
Kama went to the field of battle, and there arose a conten- ContenHon be. 
tion between Kama and Sdlya, for Sdlya would vaunt tho ami re- 
prowess of Arjuna, and declare that Kama would be alarmed i>r wm of 
at the twanging of his bow. And Kama replied in a rage:— Kama retorts 
“ J have heard a description of tho people of your country to 
of Madra, and you ilteasuro me by what you afo yourself: Giya’s subjects. 
In your country, wives and mothers, sisters and daughters, 
brothers atid uncles, all commune together without modesty 
or shame, and eat flesh and drink wine until they aro drunk, 
and then all dance together in a medley; and if their enemy 
pray for quarter they continue fighting until they have killed 
him; and if tho enemy prove victorious, they sacrifice their 
wives and children to him without shame or concern: But I 
have taken you with me to assist me in this pontiict, not to 
try and terrify me with Arjuna, and bo a cause of mischief 
to mo: If your heart be right towards me, conduct me at 
once to Arjuna, and you shall then see Imw I will deal with 
him; but if you mean to deceive me, descend from the cha¬ 
riot before the battle begins, that I may get another driver 
in time, and do what I have to do; for if during the combat 
I see any sign of treachery in you, I w'ill certainly slay you.” 

And Sdlya, hearing these words, began to drive Kama to¬ 
wards the ranks of tho Pdndavas. • 

Now when Kama charged the Pdndavas, Arjuna hod 
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BISTORT OP again gone away to fight against Susarman and hia brethren j 
Paot*!! Kama bore down upon the Pdndavas, and pressed pn to 
■ tho spot where Yudhishthira was, and commenced a battle 
TuSitahthfmia with him. And at first Yudhishthira wounded Kama in the^ 
ArjunT'*™ breast, but Kama pressed him hard; and the people of Yud- 
hishthira placed him on a fleet horse to favour his escape j 
but Kama pursued him, and pulled him off the horse by tho 
Eenroaohes neck, and said:—Had you been a true Kshatriya and son 

Tudhitihthlra t i i •!_ 

for the coward- of a Kaia, YOU would nover have turned your back upon tho 

ice he had im- i • 

battle; but as you have spent so much of your time 
amongst Brdhmans, and have borrowed their disposition 
and manners, you cannot stand in the field against men of 
courage; “take therefore' to your heels, for why should I slay 
you ? Though had you been Aijuiia I would have put you 
to death without hesitation.” So Kama turned about, and 
left Yudhishthira upon the ground; and Yudhishthira was 
Wrath^ofTud- presently removed by his own people, but ho bitterly re- 
being left with- preached BMma and DhrishWdyumna for having suffered 

out protection. . o 

him to be so greatly dishonoured in the absence of Arjuna. 
Then Bhinia fell upon Kama, and a great battle ensued, and 
Kama onco again bore down like a IhJn upon tho ranks of 
tho Pandavas. Meantime Arjuna liad conquered Susarman 
and his brethren; and hearing that Kama was making great 
havoc he became alarmed for his elder brother Yudhishthira, 
and desired Krishna to drive him back to tho side of Yud¬ 
hishthira. And Krishna did so, and Yudhishthira was re¬ 
joiced to see them, for ho thought that Arjuna had left 
AugcrpfYud. him to fight Kama. When however Yudhishthira heard 

hishthira with , i ■ i 

ing Arjuna hhd merely gone away to fight Susarman, he 

hSftaunted Aijuna with having fled 
from Kama, and bade him give up his weapons to Krishna, 
and take himself the place of charioteer, so that Krishna 
might go out and fight against Kama. Then Aijuna was 
Draws his furious at the reproaches of Yudhishthira, and drew hia 

sword,and , _ ^ 

sword, and would have killed him on tho spot, had not 
Krishna interposed and prevented him. Arjuna then cried 
out“ I have vowed to kill any man who should tell me to 
lay aside my arras, and therefore I must kill the Raja what- 


iiig Kama. 

Arjntia taunted 
by Tttdbish- 
tiiira. 
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over guilt I may iucur.'^ But Krishna said :—** Away with history OF 
you,and your speech for threatening to kill your Raja! ^ 

Have you never read the Vedas, or heard that any one who 
, attempts the life of his father, or elder brother, or Raja, will 
never see Swarga, for that God’s anger will be kindled 
against him, and a perpetual curso fall upon him ? ” Then 
Arjuna was much abashed, and said:—How am I to escape 
fi-om my guilt; I am compelled to break my resolution to 
kill any ono who desired mo to lay down my arms, and I 
have threatened the life of ray Raja and elder brother.” 

Krishna answered:—“ The satisfaction of Raja Yudhishthira 
will absolve you of both, and that satisfaction depends upon 
your slaying Kama.” Krishna tSen went to Yudhishthira Reconofled to 
and interceded for Aijuna, and cast A.ijuna at his feet, and byKrtehin. 
tho two brothers were again reconciled. 

All this while Bhima had ongaffed in a deadly conflict Bhimaattacked 
with Kama and Duryodhana; when Duryodhana’s brother 
Dtihsdsana came up to their aid, and shooting an arrow from 
one side, he slew Bhima’s charioteer. Now Huhsasana was 
that wicked Kaurava vrho had dragged Dmupadi into tho 
gambling pavilion, and ti’eatcd her like a sla\^e girl; and 
Bhhna had sworn a great oath that the day shouhl come 
wlien he would drink the blood of Duhsiisana. And when deadly cmflfct 
Bhima saw Duhsiisana ho was filled with wrath; and ho and Duhsiisana. 
aimed such a stroke at Duhsiisana with his mace, that ho 
drove him, chariot and all, to the distance of a bow-shot; 
and Duhsiisana fell with such force to tho ground that ho 
bix)ko all his bouos, whilst his chariot was dashed to pieces. 

Duhsdsaua trembled for a moment, and began to give up 

the ghost, when Bhima running up to him lifted liiin from 

tho ground and whirled him round his head, and shouted 

with a loud voice:—0 Kauravas ! Behold Duhsiisana has BWma** addma 

come to the aid of Kama, and see liovv 1 have smitten him: 

Whoever of yon has sufficient strength and courage, let him 
come and release Duhsdsana from my hands I ” No one 
however dared to approach, and Bhima continued thus • 

“ This day 1 fulfil my vow against the man who insulted 
Di-aupadl I ” Then sotting his foot on iho breast of Dub- 
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adsana, he drew his sword, and cut off the head of his 
enemy; and holding his two hands to catch the blood, he 
drank it off, ciying out:—“ Ho! ho ! Never did I taste 
anything in tliis world so sweet as this blood.” At this, 
sight the Kauravas began to weep very bitterly, whilst the 
P^indavas rejoiced; and the Kauravas threw away their 
arms and fled, saying:—“ This is not a man, for if he were 
he would not drink human blood! ” 

Meantime Arjima had gone forth in his chariot, with 
Krishna for his charioteer, to fight against Karna; and this 
battle was the most famous in all the war. And when 
Arjuna and Kama behold each other they sounded their 
war-shells, and prepared for a terrible combat; for each 
one was determined either to conquer his enemy, or to givo 
up the ghost upon tho plain. And all tho warriors in both 
armies gave over fighting and stood round to seo tho great 
battle; and all the gods came down from heaven to behold 
the contest between Arjuna and Kama; and Kama said to 
Sillya:—“ This day now bo so careful of myself and my 
chariot, that tho whole world may resound with your 
commendations.” Arjima also said to Krishna:—“You 
know full well the valour and prowess of Karna; 1 therefore 
bostech you so to manage iny chariot that Kama may find 
no occasion of advantage over me.” Then the battle 
commenced, each one shooting arrows at tho other from his 
own chariot, whilst all the aimios of tho Pilndavas and 
Kauravas looked on; and for a long time no man could say 
who would gain tho day. At length Aijuna was so wounded 
and stunned by the arrows of Kama that ho would have 
been defeated, but at that moment one of tho wheels of 
Kama's chariot sunk deeply into the earth, and it would 
not stir, notwithstanding all that Sdlya could do to urge the 
horses to the utmost. And Kama leaped from his chariot to 
relieve tho wheel, and cried out to Aijuna:—“ Hold your 
hand for one moment, to givo mo the chance of recovering 
my wheelj for it is no mark of manhood to strike at mo 
whilst I am in this extremity.” And Arjuna stayed his 
hand, but Krishna cried out;—“ 0 Kama, what you say is 
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true enaugli, but where was the manhood when Draupadi histoey ojf 
was bisulted in the midst of the assembly, and when you and 
five or six more surrounded the stripling Abhimanyu, and 
j)ut him to death without pity ? ” When Arjuna heard this Aijun*^a^ 
allusion to the slaughter of his son, the fire of wrath burst cre8cent.gh^ 

° * , EITOV* 

from his eyes and nostrils, and he drew forth an arrow with 
a.broad sharp blade at the end shaped like a crescent j and 
he discharged it with all his strength whilst Kama was 
endeavouring to release his chariot-wheel, and it struck the 
nock of Kama and severed his head from his body. 


Then the Ptindavas beat their drams, and sounded the Triumph of tho 

Fftridavag and 

trumpets of triumph, but the Kauravas were filled with 
great grief and consternation; for*they said that they had 


no other hero now that Bhisliuta, and Drona, and Kama 


were numbered with the slain. And they fled in all direc- piigiitofiho 
tions like scattered sheep, and Duryodhana tried to rally 
them against Arjuna, but in vain. And Kripa said to Knpairfris^ 
Duryodhana:—“ Those heroes upon whom you depended for ^Judea 
success are now no more: I therefore advise you to enter 
into a treaty with the Pandavas: From what I know of the 
character of Yudhishthira I do not consider th&t it is too 


late to propose peace: If you make your intentions known 
to him, he will still be glad to share the TIaj with y«u; * 
whereas it would be folly for you to continue this destruc¬ 
tive war.^^ Duryodhana replied :—” I am perfectly awiu’e Eeftjsai of 
of your friendship for mo, and of the services rendered by 
you in this very war: I know tliat what you say does not 
proceed from any selfish motive, but from a pure regard 
for my own welfare; but I cannot act according to your 
counsel, as a man who is destined to die will not follow 
the advice of a physician: After all the wrongs I have 
inflicted upon the Pdndavas, with what face can I now ask 
for a treaty ? I am therefore resolved to carry on this war, 
be the consequences what they may.” And the whole army 
of the Kauravas was filled with new life by this speech of 
Duiyodhanaj and their despair left them, and they 
solved that on the morrow they would renew the attack upon 
the Pdndavas. morrow. 
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HisTOET OP The foregoing narrative of the war during the 
Pam li two days in which the command was ,held by Kama 
Review of the scapccly culls for much consideration. On the first 
day the two armies confined themselves to general 

caoimand. J ^ ° , 

charges, but the second day is filled with single 
combats which seem to have decided the fortunes of 
the war. The battles between Kama and Yudhish- 
thira, Bhlma and Duhsdsana, Aijuna and Kama, are 
all curious and interesting, but seem to require no 
explanation.* 

4th. siiTH’s The narrative of *tho eighteenth day of the war, 
day. and Single day or balya’s command, is as lol- 

lows:— 

Eiectionofs«ya Now OH tho ovoning of tli 0 sevonteonth day of tho 
to bo Gteneial- . , ® . 

^tnw^tho war, being tbe day in which Kama was slain by Arjuna, 
the Kanravas appointed Sdlya to bo their Generalissimo in 
the room of Kama. And Duryodhana said to Bdlya:— 
** Tho time has come when friends and enemies are to bo 
tested : I ‘considered you as my friend; do yon therefore 
prove yourself to bo such by accepting tho post of General¬ 
issimo.” And Sdlya replied:-— “I am ready to do as you 


3 The description of the battle between Arjuna and Kama is overlaid in the 
ori^nal by many supernatural details, and it may be convenient to rccoixl in a 
note the seven mythiciil circnmstanccs to which the death of Kama u ascribed by 
Khrada the sage. 

Ist, He is said to have surreptitiously induced Parasu Bhraa, the Brahmanical 
hero, to teach him the Brahmanical mode of archery, which onght only to be im¬ 
parted to a Brkhman, after which Farasu B&ma pra)'ed that the archery might 
fail him in battle. 

2nd, He was cursed by a Brhhman for having hilled the man’s calf while aim¬ 
ing at a deer, that the earth should arrest his chariot-wheel in battle. 

Srd, He had given to Indra the golden cuirass and earrings with which he had 
been bom. This myth is connected with the fable that be was begotten upon 
Eunti by tho Sun god. 

4th, He had presumed to be the rival of Bhishmj. 

fith, He hod disobeyed his assumed mother Kuntl by Ughfing Aijupa. 

6th, HU enemy Arjuna was steadily assUted by Krishna throughout the battle. 

7th, When Kama shot a snake at Arjuna instead of an arrow, Aijuna was 
saved from certain death by Krishna, who miraculously lowered the chariot, and 
thus prevented the snake fimm doing more than cut off Aijuna’s tiara. 
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order; My Raj, my wealth, and my life, are all at your histobt of 
service : I accept the post you offer me, and I promise that 

the sun when it sets on the morrow shall either see you - 

without an enemy upon this earth, or else see me slain upon 
the plain of Kurukshetra.” And Duryodhana and the re¬ 
maining Kauravas rejoiced as they hoard the words of Salya, 
and they set up a loud shout which reached the camp of the 
Piiiidavas j and Yudhishthira, hearing that the Kauravas had 
appointed Sdlya to bo their Generalissimo, issued the neces¬ 
sary orders for renewing the battle on the morrow, which 
would bo tlio eighteenth day of the war. Then both armies 
retired to rest, and slumbered until the dawn of morning. 

Now the eighteenth day w'as ttie last of the great war. Eighteenth and 

and the Kauravas, seeing that their numbers were few, made 

a new rule, that no man should engage in single combat with 

^ ° ° . stain flromringlo 

any of the Pdndavas, but that all should fight together in sup- combats, 
port of the common cause. Then the battle commenced, and 
both sides fought desperately; and Yudhishthira engaged 
with Sdlya, and slew him after much fighting. And the utter defeat of 
Kauravas were beaten on all sides, and Duryodhana, seeing 
that all was lost, fled secretly from the battle like one dis¬ 
tracted, but he still carried liis mace in his hand. 

Now there was a lake in the plain of Kurukshetra, and Duryodhana 
Duryodhana possessed a charm by wliich ho could remain un- S 
der water for as long as he pleased, so he plunged into the 
lake, aud no man knew where he was concealed. Meantime all 
the warriors on the side of the Kauravas were slain, excepting Three ror?irors 
three only, namely, Kripa, Aswatthdma, and Kritavarman . 
but these three continued fighting with the Pdndavas, until 
they saw that Duryodhana was no longer present in the 
field. Then they said one to another:—Wo are fighting 
the battle of Duryodhana, but lo, ho himself is not to bo 
found; Wherefore then should we expose ourselves to the 
lost extremity for nothing ? Let us go aud look for Duryod¬ 
hana I ** So the three warriors left the field of battle and o«nmi search 
searched for Duryodhana aU over 'the fatal plain of Ki^ruk- *”^®“'y‘^*****^ 
shetra; and the Pdndavas in like manner searched for Dur¬ 
yodhana, but they could find no trace of him, and accord* ' 
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HISTORY OP ingly returned 4;o their own quarters. Meanwhile the three 
p^^tf Kaurava warriors were told that Duryodhana had concealed 


The three Kan* 
rava' warrion 
discover Pur> 
jrodbana, and 
pr^ him to re¬ 
new the battle. 


himself beneath the waters of the lake, and they went to the 
side of the lake, and cried out:—0 Raja, arise out of the 
water, that we may still do battle in your service, and under 
youi’ auspices make another straggle for victory.” Duryod- 


Dnr^odhana 
deohnes, and 
rucomtncndti 
concealment. 


hana replied with a loud voice:—" I see you all three from 
where I am, and 1 thank God that he has preserved your lives; 
but his favour is now with thePdndavas, and it is not advisable 


for us to continue the contest against them : Do you there¬ 
fore remain in quiet, until I shall see what turn may bo taken 
vain?y*n-i«oii. hidden events of futurity.” Aswatthdiha replied 

stratea. t( g© not too much troubled by the slaughter of your annies, 
for while wo three are in your service, we are still able to 
slay a thousand such as the Pandavas; and if you will only 
come out of this lake we will avenge you completely upon 
your enemies.” 


Faiinre of the 
F&ndaviM to dis¬ 
cover Ouryod* 
hana. 


Bhlma’a serv¬ 
ants discover 
him 


The F&ndavas 

K wdtothe 

. 


Meantime Yudhishthira had sent many men in all direc¬ 
tions to procure tidings of Duryodhana, but they had all re¬ 
turned without finding him. And Yudhishthira and his 
brethren wore very uneasy, and they said one to the other ; 
—“ All the anxieties and fatigues wo have endured during 
this war are of no avail so long as Duryodhana is missing; 
for whilst ho lives ho may yet find means to raise another 
army, and renew the war against us.” Now it so happened 
that at this time some of the servants of Bliima, who had 
gone out to hunt game for their mastoPs supper, had como 
to the lake to drink water j and they overheard this dis¬ 
course between Aswabthdma andDuryodliana, and discovered 
that Duryodhana was concealed in the lake j and ficcord- 
ingly they hastened away to carry the news to the Panda¬ 
vas that they might obtain a reward for their discoveiy. 
When the Pandavas heard tliat Duryodhana had been found, 
they were ovoijoyed, and bestowed great rewards upon the 
servants of Bhlma, and all set off at once for the lake. And 
when Aswatthdma and Kripa and Kritavarman saw them 
coming, they said to one another :—“ If Duryodhana would 
join us we would certainly fight them, but as we have no 
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loader it is useless to expose our livcs.^* So tke tliree hxstost oh 
warribrs Hid themselves in a great tree, whence they could 

see air that took place; and the Pandavas came up to the-;—-• 

«ide of the lake, and Yudhishthira called out with a loud csiisniMnUur- 
voice :—" 0 Duiyodhana, you have caused the death of so the lake, 
many thousands of people, that it is now shameful in you to 
lilde yourself at the bottom of this lake: You fought man¬ 
fully enough at first; so come out now and let us see 
whether God will give the victory to you or to us: A man 
of your rank ought not to turn his face from a challenge: 

Why do you,.being a Kshatriya, care so much for your own life 
after the sacrifice of the lives of yoijr friends and relatives?” 

Duryodhana replied :—" I did not enter this lake from fear; nuryodhana 
but as all my people have boon killed, and my arms and char- U™- 

-I I-. 1 the combat. 

lots are all broken in pieces, and my charioteer is slam, and 
I myself am extremely weary and worn out, I am come hither 
to rest and refresh myself a little, and when I am somewhat 
recovered, I will come out and renew the contest with you.” 
Yudhishthira replied :—“ Our case and comfort for to-day Yudhishthira 

• f-i'i 1 wnionstrates. 

IS to fight With you : Come out therefore and right us, and 
if you conquer, go and take your case upon {he throne: 

The refreshment you would now take at the bottom of the 

lake is too moan for you.” Duryodhana answered :—" ily Duryodham 

Hai consisted of my brethren, and friends, and kinsmen : Savastotakethe 

and now that they are gone, what sort of Ea;]aslup can 

exercise ? Take you the Raj, and I wish you joy of it, for 

your brethren are all still bving, and most of your friends 

and your troops still remain to serve you : Even now, if I 

wished, I could conquer all five of you and hll your allies; 

but seeing that Bhishma, and Brona, and Kama arc no more, 

I do not want to fight: So leave mo to my fate, for I shall 
assume the garb of skins, and retire in pmyor to the desert; 
and do you take upon yourself the government of tho Raj, 
and leave mo to myself.” Yudhishthira said:—“ Think not 
of exciting any pity by speaking to me in this ^y'c^q^**** 

Your language now is not consistent with your formei* re¬ 
solution not to give us an inch of land except by war; You 
may now be disposed to give me my share in the Raj, but I 
myself am not disposed to accept anything from yon, even 
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Tndhbhthlra 

agroM. 


if you offer me tlie whole earth: I must establish my rights 
by conquering you: You cannot save your life by'these 
tempting offers to mo: If you and I remain alive, fieople 
will be doubtful of the result of this war.'^ * 

On hearing these words, Duryodhana smote his hands 
together under the water, and was almost provoked to come 
out from the lake; but ho restrained himself, and again cried 
out with a loud voice:—“ You know full well that I have 
neither friend nor brother remaining, nor even a chariot to 
mount upon for the purpose of battle; nor have I armour, 
nor bow and arrows, nor sword, nor spear wherewith to en¬ 
ter into combat with you; nor have I anything now remain¬ 
ing save my mace; So if you all attack mo at once, you will 
kill me in a moment: But if you will bind yourselves to fight 
mo only one by one, I will accept the challenge and come 
out and kill you allj and you must engage to fight me fairly, 
and not make use of any stratagem or foul play against me: 
If then you will agree to these terms, and promise not to 
swerve from them, I will fight you; and as the sun over¬ 
powers thq stars, and eclipses their light with his light, so 
shall my light outshine you all.'' 

^Yudhishthira replied:—"Now you have spoken in a 
manner worthy of yourself and your own dignity, and we 
will engage ourselves by oath not to go from the promises 
wo will make you: If you will fight us alone, as you now 
say, and shall conquer us, your name and honour will redound 
to the world's end, and every one who shall survive you and 
us will make a proverb of your prowess, and say :—* Eaja 
Duryodhana stew all the five brethren, and so secured to 
himself the empire of the world.'" 

Duryodhana then said;—"I am on foot, and have no 
weapon hero save my mace: Whoever fights with me must 
therefore only use that weapon, and must fight on foot like 
myself; and then, even if Indra were to combat me with the 
mace, I am certain to come off conqueror." 

Yudhishthira answered" Whatever mode you propose 
we will agree to, so come out now, and take your choice as 
to which of us you will fight with." 
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Now though Baja Yudhishthira repeated these assurances 
a hundred times, Puryodhana continued to repeat the con- 
dition^which he demanded, without making any advance 
towards coming out of the lake. So Yudhishthira said to 
Krishna:—“ You see that this man merely holds us at bay 
with fair speeches.” And Krishna answered:—“If you 
wduld liavo Duryodhana come out of the lake in good earn¬ 
est, you should desire BMma to speak to him ; for he will 
never bear with Bhima^s provoking words, but will speedily 
come out of the water.” Then Yudhishthira commanded 


BISTORT Of 
INDIA. 
PabtIL 

DuTyodhana 
still remaitw in 
the lake. 


Kdshna advise* 
Bhima to pro¬ 
voke Dnryod- 
liana to leave 
the water. 


Bhfma to call upon Duryodhana to come out; and Bhima 
cried out with a loud voice:—“ 0 Ikiryodhana, how long do initat- 
you moan to shelter yourself by falsehood ? We have con- Duryodhana. 
sentod to every condition proposed by you; why then do 
you delay making your appearance ? If you hope to deceive 
us by those speeches, and to escape from us with your life 
by such artifices, it will be of no avail; for if you are de¬ 
termined not to come out, I will myself enter the water and 
haul you out by main force.” 

Duryodhana answered:—“ What you are now doing is imrye^hana 
aliogether improper for a Kshatriya: You say that it is fair the morrow, 
and right for a Kshatriya to accept every challenge that 
is offered him; Now I do not say that I will not fight you, 
but I say that it is now raid-day, and I wish to rest a little, 
and on the morrow I tvill fight you in any way you may 
desire.” 


Bhima then said:—“ 0 Duryodhana, you speak of the Bhimathraaten* 
rules which Kshatriyas should follow, but what rules did 
you observe when you ordered poison to be ‘given to me, 
and when you plotted to burn us alive in the city of V’"ara- 
ndvata, and when by foul play at tho gambling match you 
stripped us of our all, and compelled us to go into exile, and 
caiused Di’aupadi to be dragged into tho assembly by the 
hair of her head ? But it is something that even in your 
dying hour yOu can call to mind tho true principles of a 
Kshatriya; A hundred curses bo upon that life to which you 
have sacrificed all your brethren and their families, and tho 
venerable Bhishma, and your tutor Drona, and your best 
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HISTORY OP friend and companion Kama; and yet, wonderful depravity, 

^ promise you tluit unleSs you 

leave tlie lake without delay I shall enter the .waffer and 

bring you out with my own hand.” 

When Duryodhana hoard theso provoking words of 

Bhfma, he could no longer endure them, but lifted his head 

from the water; and ho sighod so loudly that the sound 

was hoard a milo oflF. Then taking his mace in his hand ho 

Lautrhtcrofthe walked out of tho water towards the Pdndavas. And all the 
followers of the , 

Pdndavas. followers of tho Pundavas laughed at him, crying out:— 
Look at the Eaja who possessed such mighty armies! 
See how ho moves ! ” . And Duryodhana was in vehement 
wrath at their laughter, and cried out :—" What do you 
sneer at ? I will now slay you all, and turn your laughter 
to tears.” Then ho advanced with his mace, and ho ap- 
Hisjrhiwtiy ap- pearcd SO grim and ghastly that men took him to bo 
Yama. When ho came nigh, Raja Yndhishthira said to 
him :—" I will provide you with all weapons, and whatever 
else you may require.” And every kind of weapon and 
armour was immediately made ready and placed before 
Duryodhana. Then Duryodhana took up a golden cuirass 
(^osUon «r who and put it on, and said :—“ One man should oppose one 
Duryodiiaua. man, but come on as it is your own wish, and I will fight 
you all together.” Yndhishthira answered;—“If one man 
should oppose one man, how was it that so many of you 
surrounded the stripling Abhimanyu, and killed him amongst 
you?” Duryodhana mado no reply, and Yndhishthira 
said to Krishna:—“ If you speak the word I will go and 
fight him mT^self.” Krishna answered:—“ You are no 
match for Duryodhana with the mace; so do not expose 
yourself to be killed for nothing: It is a common proverb 
that we must use a stono to break a stone: So do you com¬ 
mand BMma to go and fight Duryodhana,* for he is his 
equal.” Bhfma came forward at these words, and said:— 
“ Only send me, and under your auspices I shall certainly 
slay Duryodhana; and if he had his whole army with him I 
would kill them all: So let me go and take my revenge on 
him.” Then Krishna and all the others applauded Bhima; 


Kriahnft stiff* 
gests Bhima. 


Bhfma glajdly 
assKiuts. 
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and Blnma went and kissed tke feet of Eaja Yudhiskthira histoiiy oP 
and of ICriskna, and received their blessings, and the bless- 
ings of all his brethren. 

^ BMma then took his mace in his hand, and went forward BMnuiand 
in a pompons style until he came up to Daryodhana; and he 
said;—“ 0 Daryodhana, this is the day for me to punish all 
y»ur evil actions; how you played foul with us at gambling, 
and sent us to the jungle, and insulted Draupadi, and de¬ 
frauded us of ourBaj.'* Daryodhana replied :—** 0 Bhima, 
the field is the scene for action and not for words: If you 
have any manhood shut your mouth and ply your arms: 

Como on and let us try our skill, and sec to whom God will 
give the victory 

Now if so happened that at this moment, just as they were 
on the point of fighting, Balariima, the elder brother of Krishna, ap- 

* ' _ o . ptars upon tlie 

Krishna, arrived at that place, having completed his pil- 
grimage to the sepulchres of his fathers at Prabhasa, So 
all present rose up and paid reverence to Balarama; and 
Yudhishthira told him that he was come just in time, for 
that those two, Daryodhana and Bhima, who had both been 
his pupils in the use of the mace, were on the point of going 
to fight; and Yudhishthira and his brethren besought 
Balardma to stay and behold the combat. And when Dur- 
yodhana and Bhima saw Balarama, they both came and fell at 
his feet, and besought his leave to engage; and when they 
hud obtained his permission, they chose their gi’ound and 
prepared for battle. Then lialarama called them both to Advise the 

^ ^ comb^nts to 

him, and said:—1 perceive that one of you two must be m^iddi”of7ho 

slain, and the proper place to die is in the Middle of the **•**"• 

plain of Kurukshetra.’^ Accordingly all present proceeded 

to the middle of Kurukshetra, and Yudhishthira commanded 

that all the drums and trumpets that wore in the camp 

should be soullded; and Daryodhana and Bhima stood with 

their battle-axes ready to engage. At length they com-The battle. 

meimed with a mock skirmish, hurling their maces in the 

air, or whirling them round their heads and shouting. Then 

they ran at each other, and sti*uok each other so violently • 

with their maces that the earth trembled; and now the 
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Krishna advises 
Bhima to com¬ 
mit foul play. 


Aijana gives the 
bint to Bhima. 


Bhima nearly 
knled. 
Smashes the 
thiKfaofDur* 
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liaitle tegan, eacK strikiDg at tie other with his maCG, OP 
leaping in the air, or stooping to the earth to avoid, a 
whilst all the people were standing round and looking on. 
And many a time the one or the other was heaten violently 
to the ground, whilst the noise of the blows reached to the 
sky, and the blood streamed from their bodies from the 
waist upwards. And Krishna said to Yudhishthira and 
Aijuna;—“ Bhima is superior to Duryodhana in strength 
of limb, but Duryodhana is his superior in agility and know¬ 
ledge of the mace, and will certainly gain the victory, unless 
Bhima changes his modo^f fighting.” Then Krishna hinted 
tliat Bhima should fulfil the vow, which ho had made wdien 
Draupadl was insulted, that ho would smash tlio thigh of 
Duryodhana; for otherwise not only would Bhima be beaten 
by Duryodhana, but each one of the remaining four 
brethren would be in like manner beaten alter him. 
Krishna also said;—“ If, when Duryodhana came out of tlio 
water, Raja Yudhishthira had not agreed to the conditions 
which he proposed, then you, 0 Pandavas, might have sur¬ 
rounded him and put hinvto death in the same manner that 
thc-Kauravas surrounded Abhimanyu and slew him ; but 
now there will bo no end to the feud, for during all the 
thirteen years that you were in exile, Duryodhana has been 
ever practising liimself in the nso of the mace, saying to 
himself:—^ If the Pandavas should overpower iny armies, 
and kill eveiy man of them, I will still fight them one after 
the other with this mace, and bo tho death of them all: ’ 
In this manner he has rendered himself superior to Bhima; 
and there is' no other remedy but this little foul play of 
striking his thigh, which you mu.st hint to Bhima to put 
into practice.” So Atjuna cast a significant look towards 
Bhima, and struck himself upon the right thigh with his 
hand, and Bhima immediately comprehondoJt his meaning, 
and began to shift and feint with his blows; bnt Duryod¬ 
hana, by his prodigious alertness, avoided every stroke. 
At length they came to closer quarters and struck heavily 
at each other ; and Duryodhana gave Bhima so violent a 
blow ttppn the head that all present thought he was killed; 
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whefl Bliima suddenly jumped up and laid about him in all history of 
directions, until at last, when Duryodhana was leaping about ii. 
to aim another blow, Blnma struck him so violently upon the 
^•ight thigh, that it smashed the bone, and Duryodhana 
fell heavily to the ground, and the earth shook like a cup of 
quicksilver. 

• Wlien Bhima saw that Duryodhana had fallen, he began Bhima^iricks 
to strut and wheel round him like a war elephant, and com- thread, 
ing up to liim ho kicked him on tho forehead with his two 
foot, saying :—“ You have now received the retribution of 
all tho abominable acta yon have cflramitted against us, and 
all your offences against Draupadi.” And again Bhima 
kicked him on the head twice or thrice. Then Kaja Yud- Wmth^YucU 
hishthira was exceedingly wroth at tho conduct of Blmna, 
and struck him a severe blow in the face with his fist, say- Yndbishthira. 
mg:—“A curse be upon you! What villany is this, tothoftwe. 
expose us all to bo evil spoken of by all the world, who will 
condemn us for ever for this baseness?” Yudhishthira 
then onlercd Arjuna to lake Bhima by the arm and thrust 
him away; and Yudhishthira came forward weeping very 
bii-torly and took tho hand of Duryodhana, and said.:—AtUrcssos 
“ This evil you have brought upon yourself: Wo have all 
acknowledged you to be our lord, and would have served 
you with our lives and our hearts,- but you boro malice 
against us, and drove us from our house and home into utter 
ruin: Even then wo would have been content with five 
villages, hut you refused us, and desired our deaths, and 
forced us to go to war with you : But still you are our lord, 
and wo acknowledge you to be our sovore?gnj and the 
curse of God will therefore rest upon this act of Bhima; and 
if you command mo, I will even order hiin to be put to 
death for it: Be not however concerned at your present 
condition, for*it is your certain passport to eternal para¬ 
dise j but as for our lot, it is hard indeed, for all those whom 
yon leave behind you, all your wives and children, will curse 
and condemn us for your fate.^' 

With these words Eaja Yudhishthira again wept pro- 
fusely, but by this time Balarama had risen up and ap- 
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proaclied Duryodliana; and when Balardma saw that his 
thigh was broken, he cried out to tho Pdndavas :—" In fight¬ 
ing with the mace, it is contrary to all rule to strike below 
the waist; and since in an open contest for the Raj, you are 
guilty of foul play, and transgress the laws of the combat, I 
will slay you all.” And Balardma took the ploughshare and 
the pestle, which ho always carried with him as his weapon®, 
and prepared to attack the Pdndavas, and they all fled from 
before him; and he pursued them in groat wrath, when 
Krishna caught him in his arms, and said :—0 brother, 
these Pdndavas are our Kinsmen and are worthy men; and 
in the present case Bhima has not transgressed the rule of 
fighting,^ because Duryodhana had long ago incurred the 
blame by foul play with tho dice, when Bhima swore in tho 
presence both of Diiryodhana and Yudhishthira, that he 
would break the thigh of Duryodhana, and ho has now only 
fulfilled his vow: Moreover, the Kauravas are all slain and 
gone, and if you now slaughter the Pdndavas to whom will 
you give the Raj ?” 'Balardma answered ;—You say that 
these men are in the right-; but how could I look on and 
see. Bhima set his foot upon the head of Duryodhana ? ” 
And Krishna tried his best to explain away the evil act; and 
ho refused to release Balardma until he had sworn to work 
no further ill against tho Pdndavas; and Balardma made the 
promise and was released, and he immediately mounted his 
chariot, and went his way to Dwdrakd. 

When Balardma had departed from the plain of Kuruk- 
shotra, Bhim^ came forward and threw himself at the feet 
of Raja Yudhishthira, and implored pardon for the evil ho 
had committed against Duiyodhana; and ICrishna and Ar- 
juna, and all the rest who were present, came up and so¬ 
licited the Raja for his forgiveness, which at last they 
obtained. Then they all went in a body to the spot where 
Duryodhana was lying, and they sat down around him. 
Duryodhana then charged Krishna with having been the 
cause of the death of Drona, and the death of Kama, and 
with having given tho signal to BMma to strike him oh tho 
thigh contrary to the rules of fair fighting; and Krishna 
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retorted by recapitulating all the wrongs committed by histo&yop 
JD uryodhana against his kinsmen, and especially with the 
affront offered to Draupadi, ’ and the cruel murder of the 
stripling Abhimanyn. Duryodhana replied :—governed 
ray Eaj with so much justice that the wolf and the lamb 
drank water from the same pond, and none over demanded 
a* thing from mo that I did not bestow upon him : No one 
before mo had conducted a government so well as myself, 
nor will any one w'ho may follow me be able to equal it; 
and I now beseech tho Almighty that he will give me in 
eternity that lot which shall be tho just retribution of my con¬ 
duct.” Whilst Duryodhana was tjjius speaking, flowers fell 
from heaven upon his head, and celestial music wa^heard in 
the sky; and when the Pandavas perceived these things, their 
faces all turned pale, and they were seized with trembling. 

Then Krishna, seeing that tho Pandavas were all down- Kmhnacon-^ 
hearted, said to’them ;—'^You are now become Raias, and vasi aiidpro- 

•.-iiTk* t •/» T claims Yiwi- 

have obtained tho Raj at the point ot your own swords, MshUur»aa 
what is it therefore that you fear ? ^’ako the government 
into your own hands, and administer justice to tho ryots 
and to all those who are oppressed, and for all yom' good 
efforts God will reward you in the other world.” Krishna^ 
then sounded his shell with all his might, and proclaimed tlie 
reign of Raja Yudhishthira; and he made known that all 
who had risked their lives in support of the Raja should be 
exalted with duo honours and rewards. And all the people 
who were present rejoiced greatly, and filled the air with 
their acclamations, crying out:—“ Long live Raja Yudhish¬ 
thira ! ” 

After this the Pdndavas and their friends mounted their TUePtodavag 
chariots and proceeded towards the camp of the Kauravas, ^i^the ^ 
leaving a few persons behind to look after Duryodhana. ob^ great 
And when they arrived at the camp of their enemies, they 
found no one there save a few old peopfe; and they entered 
the quarters of Duryodhana, and saw so many jewels, and 
so much gold and spoil of all kinds, that their eyes were 
dazzled with the sight. ^Siniwor^. 

ITicn Yudhishthira said to Krishna*.—“I would havebretiw^totlm 

Mahtnja. 
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wislied to have paid a visit to Maharaja Bhiitardshtra and 
the Eitnl Gdndhdri^ and to have excused ourselves as much 
as possible to Gkindhdri, who is a woman of the strictest 
virtue, and of a sound religious character, and who hast 
always shown me great kindness: But now night has come 
on and I cannot wait upon her, and I am afraid that when 
she shall hear the news that all her sons are slain, she may 
uttor a cui’se against us so that wo all perish; I therefore 
pray you to go to Hastinapur alone to-night, and soothe her 
all you can, and do not let her unawares pronounce a curse 
upon us.^' Krishna replied:—“What you have said is 
perfectly proper.^^ And,ho immediately set oft’ for Hastina¬ 
pur, and^rrived there before one quarter of the night was 
spent; and ho waited upon Dliritarashtra, whom he found 
seated in his psilace, and went and took his hand and kissed 
it. And the blind Mahiiraja immediately guessed who he 
was, and said:—“ It is Krishna ! ” And Krishna answer¬ 
ed:—“Yos.^^ Then Dhritarashtra began loudly to weep 
and to wail, saying:—“ 0 Krishna, do you approve of the 
slaughter of my sons ? ” Krishna answered :—“ Your heart 
is your eyo, and nothing can bo concealed from you, and you 
must be aware that what has occurred to your children is 
from the great god Siva, and not from me nor from the 
Pdndavas.” Dhritardshtra said:—“I cannot but acknow¬ 
ledge this, and at present patieaco is my only remedy : But 
I am in great pain for Huryodhana's death, on account of 
his mother Gdndhdri; because women are naturally not so 
patient as men arc : She must have heard of the slaughter 
of her sons, arid she will be very miserable: So do you now 
go and visit her, and comfort her as well as you are able; 
perchance she is already dead with anguish.” 

Now whilst Krishna was preparing to go to the Rdni, 
Gdndhdri herself entered the door, and all in tears said to 
him;—" 0 Krishna, had you no compassion for me, and did 
you doom it right that all my sons, should be slaughtered 
And with these words she fell down in a swoon. And 
Krishna’s heart bunri within him, and he burst into’tears, 
fearing that GdndhUri was really dead, and he called for 
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8omo sweet odours and sprinkled them upon her face. And histo&t op 
D hrltardshtra also hame and laid Gdndharfs head upon his 
knees, and after a considerable time she bej^an to revive. ^ ^ 

^ ^ Krishna oon* 

* Krishna then said to her;—^^'You are not as other women soiea o&ndhftrt 

by engaging 

are, so as to lose all power of patience and resignation; or 
not to know that there is no remedy against tho will of tbe Kmih- 
Providonco: Were you not always aware from the conduct 
of your two sons, Duryodhana and Duhsdsana, that such a 
day as this must certainly await them ? Will you not allow 
of yourself that in all this business no- one is to blame but 
your sons? You yourself know what counsel I gave to 
Duryodhana, when I came hero*as ambassador from the 
Pdndavas : Now consider that these Pdndavas aroiulso your 
sons, and have done nothing but in self-defence; and that 
what has befallen your oWn sous is only what your sons 
wore desirous of inflicting upon tlio Puiidavas: You are a 
woman of great uuderstaiuling; say now whether what has 
befallen your sons can bo attributed as a crime to any one 
but -Duryodliana: Do not therefore make a useless clamour, 
but submit with patience, and eternal paradise will here¬ 
after bo your portion from God : You are a woman of that 
profound sanctity, that if you were only once to utter a cujise • 
against the w^holo world, God would for your sake involve 
it in destruction; but if, seeing that your sons are already 
slain, you should now curse the Pandavas, who will fulfll 
every filial duty to you and your husband a thousand times 
better than was done by your own sous, what advantage 
could possibly accrue to you ? • 

Gdndhari listened attentively to all those arguments, and 
said to Krishna;—“ I pray God tO bless you for having 
awakened me from the state of grief in which 1 was plunged 
by the loss of my children, so that I was very nearly utter¬ 
ing a curse against the Pdndavas: But I am now aware that 
what you have‘said is just and right, and that I have no 
remedy but resignation: But now you must take care of 
this aged, blind, grief* stricken, broken-hearted husband of 
mine; and do not lot too much evil overwhelm*him, nor his 
enemies work their will upon him.”. 
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PAOT^ii thira will perform every filial duty to your husband Bhrita- 

rdshtra a thousand times better than was ever done by 

hJpromi^?'^® Duryodhana; and the Mahdraja will be a thousand times* 

better treated by the Pdndavas than ever he was by his own 

sons; and if Duryodhana and Duhsdsana were your sons, 

Yiidhishthira and Aijiina will be your slaves.” And Gand- 

Retumatothe hdn was coiisoled by these words of Krishna: and Krishna 
quarters of tho •' , t i i • 

p&ndavas in the tlion returned to the Pdndavas, who had taken up their 
Knuravas, quarters for the night in the camp of the Kauravas j and 
ho entered the prescuco of Yudhishthira and related to him 
all that had occurred dunng his visit at Hastindpur. 
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The foregoing narrative of the events of the last 
day of the great war is deeply interesting, but calls 
for little comment. The mythical references to 
Krishna are however singularly suggestive; both as 
regards his strange counsel during the battle between 
Bldma and Duryodhana, and his mythical mission 
to Hastindpur at the conclusion of the war. Upon 
the former point it may be remarked that Duryod- 
iiarna had hitherto displayed a peculiar enmity to¬ 
wards Krishna; or, to use a later and more mythi¬ 
cal form of expression, ho had over opposed the 
worship of Krishna, and disbelieved in his divine 
nature. For some strange reason, which can scarce¬ 
ly be fathomed, the deaths of the three loading 
heroes of the Kauravas are ascribed to Ki'ishna’s 
interference, although each case involved a moral 
delinquency. He caused the death of Drona by 
suggesting the lie which was told as regards Aswat- 
thdma. He caused the death of Kama by counsel¬ 
ling Arjuna to shoot an arrow when Kama was 
trying to raise his chariot-wheel from the earth. 
Finally, he suggested the foul blow with the mace 
beneath the waist by which Duryodhana was mor- 
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tally wounded by Bhfma. Accordingly the divino 
herd is bitterly reproached by Duryodhana for these pabi n. 
offences; and the difficulty.is to understand why the Kri»bn*re- 
Brahmanical compilers should have attributed such StSSSwa. 
undoubted deviations from morality to their own 
particular deity. Possibly they desired to transfer 
the guilt from responsible heroes to an irresponsible 
Supreme Being. The narrative of Yudhishthira’s 
lie, of Arjuna’s unfair shot, and of Bbima’s foul blow, 
may have been related in the original tradition, 
without any reference to Kri^na, and without any 
attempt at palliation, simply because at that early 
period they were not opposed to the moral sense of 
the community. In the Brahmanical age however 
such deeds were by no means creditable to the na¬ 
tional heroes; although when changed to religious 
mysteries, and ascribed to an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, they might be treated as acts which 
mere humanity could not venture to praise or con¬ 
demn. ^ 

The mission of Krishna to console the blind Ma- Krishnaappem 

in his mission to 

hdraja Dhritardshtra, and the Ednf Gdndhdrf, for 
the slaugliter of their sons, and, above all, to recon- 
cilo the bereaved pair to the murderers of their sons, 
is a circumstance which is far more ii;i accordance 
with the religious character of Krishna, who is not 
unfrequently represented as a consoler in times of 
sorrow and sufiFering. Indeed, the tone of thought 
which prevails throughout this portion of the poem 
sufficiently indicates its later origin j and it may be 
safely passed over as a puro invention and interpo¬ 
lation of the B^hmanical compilers. 
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THE REVENGE OF ASWATTIIAMA. 

The great war of Bhdrata was now over. Tlio 
cause of the Pdndavas had triumphed. Duryodhana 
was lying mortally wounded upon the plain of Ku- 
rukshetra, and of all his numerous followers only 
three remained alive. But these throe were still 
prepared to renew the struggle; a circumstance that 
tends to Qonfirm the view that the war turned upon 
single combats, and that the forces engaged might 
liave been counted by tens or hundreds rather than 
by millions or billions. Amongst these throe men 
was one named AswatthdniR. He was the son of tho 
old preceptor Drona, and had fought, like his father, 
on the side of the Kauravas, but had hitherto made 
no figure in jihe history. When however Drona was 
slain by Dlirishta-dyumna on the fifteenth day of 
the war, Aswatthdma had sworn to be revenged on 
his father’s murderer; and on the night of the last 
day of the war circumstances occurred which en¬ 
abled him to fulfil his vow. Yudhishthira and his 
brethren were sleeping in the camp of the Kauravas, 
on the opposite side of tho lake; but all their sur¬ 
viving followers and servants, tog^her with their 
wife Draupadl and their five sons, were sleepmg in 
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their own entrenched camp in apparently the most histoby of 
perfect security, having, as they supposed, not a single paet n. 
enemy remaining alive who was capable of working 
Ibhem any harm. Tho story of the revenge of As- 
wattlu'ima is as follows:— 


Now it was on tho evening of tho eighteenth and last NUhtofthe 
day of the great war that tho Piindavas had left Duryodhana 
on tho plain of Kurukshetra, and that Krishna had visited 
Dhritanishtra and Gandlidri at llastinapur. And when Dur- 
yodhana was left by the Pandavas, he sat up in spite of his aioM upon the 
wound, and cleansed his face frSm blood and dust, and 
bound up his hair. Meantime Aawatthdma, Kripa, and Tho three 
Kiitavannan perceived that the Pdndavas had departed;rio^j^’onfiswny 
and they came out of their place of concealment, and pre¬ 
sented themselves to Duryodhana; and when the people 
whom Tudhishthira had stationed to take care of the Raja, 
saw those wamors approaching, they ran away. And when Thoir great 
the thr(‘e warriors came near to Duiyodhana, and beheld his 
wretched condition, they rolled themselves in the dust and 

wept aloud. And Aswatthdma said to Duryodhana:—“ You Aswatth&ma 
1^-1 1 11 offt-rs sJay tho 

know how Dhnslita-dyumna slow ray father Drona, and htjjp 

with like treachery Bhima has worked this evil upon you: 

If now you will lay your commands upon me, I will this 
very night go and slay every one of the Pdiidavas.” Dur- nui^^haw 
yodhana then bade Kripa bring Aswatthdma before 1“*^^ i 
and Kripa took Aswatthdma's hand, and did as he was com- and directs tint 
manded. Duryodhana then said:—“I now appoint you, 
Aswatthdma, to be Chief in ray room.’^ And Raja Dur¬ 
yodhana turned to tho other two, Kripa and Kritavarraau, 
and said;—'' Henceforth do you look upon Aswatthdma as 
you have hitherto looked upon me.” And Aswatthdma 
kissed the ground, and uttered a prayer for the Raja; and 
the Raja said:—" Tho time of my death has now arrived, 
and it is my wish that you go this very night and slay all 
tho Pdndavas an^ their army, and bring me the head of 
Bhima, that on boholding it 1 may go out of this world with- 
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out regret.” So saying, the strength of Dnryodhona agtiin 
failed him, and he fainted away from weakness and pain. 

After Duryodhana had thus appointed Aswatthdma, son 
of Di’ona, to ho Chief and Commander in his own stead, the 
three warriors took leave of the dying Eaja and went their 
way. And they sat down under a tree to consult what they 
should do; and Aswatthilma said :—I have already re¬ 
ceived the orders of the Eaja to slay all the Pdndavas this 
very night, and I must now do something or forfeit my 
head.” And Aswatthdma saw that a large number of crows 
were roosting in the tree; and presently an owl came, and 
killed the crows one by one, without alarming the others. 
And Aswatthdma said to his two companions:—“ This owl 
instructs me how to act towards my enemies if they be too 
numerous: It is to kill them by night one after the other, 
without making any noise that will disturb the rest; Give 
me your advice! Shall I go and fall upon our enemies, par¬ 
ticularly upon Dhrishta-dyumna, who slew my father Drona ? ” 
Kripa replied:—“ You are well aware that Duryodhana wiU 
now certainly die, and we have already done very much in 
his service: My opinion is that we should betake ourselves 
to Mahdraja Dhritardshtra and the Edni Gdndlidrl, and men¬ 
tion this scheme to them; and then if they order us to set 
about it we should do so, but that otherwise wo should not 
move in the matter.” And both Kripa and Kritavarman 
strongly urged Aswatthdma, but he would not listen to 
them, saying :—“ These people have slain my father, and I 
am confident that thoy will aU be sleeping after their vic¬ 
tory i and if T do not watch this opportunity for revenge, I 
am very sure I shall]never meet with another; and the 
grief that now overburthens my heart will never be assuaged 


as long as I live: If I conquer in this effort it is well; 
otherwise if I am killed I do not care: So do not interrupt 
me, but leave me to my purpose: In the beginning of the 
war I ought not to have taken up arms at all, because I am 
a Brdhmau; and I should have occupied iwself in study and 
prayer: But now that I have launched my life upon the 
torrent of war, I must fight to some purpose; The least that 
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I can do is to rovengo my father’s blood upon bis enemies, msToav of 
and if 1 do not accomplish this, what can I say for myself?” p^r^lL 
Kripa replied:—Since yon are so sore upon your father’s 


^eath, I pray you to remember that it is wrong to fall upon 
our foes unawares: Stay now tijl morning, and we will all 
three go and fight the Pdndavas fairly, and see to whom the 
great god Siva will give the victory: Let us sleep now, and 
to-morrow set our faces to the battle.” Aswatthama said; 

—“ Rage will not let me sleep, but you may go to sleep and 
welcome.” Kripa answered;—“ I only advise you that it is 
a most enormous crime to slay people in their sleep; for the 
rest, do as you please.” Aswatthama said : —What you Aswatth&m» 
have counselled is very true, but however much I strive ^Yith 
myself, I cannot let the slaughter of my father go un¬ 
punished ; and if I can but accomplish the death of Dhrishta- 
dyumna, let what may come to pass, be it going to heaven 
or going to hell.” 

When Asvvattkima had done speaking, ho rose up and AswattMma, 

^ ^ followed by 

harnessed his horses to his chariot, and he put on his armour Kripa and KrU 

’ ^ tavarman, pro- 

and drove off: and when Kripa and Kriiavarman saw thatflJ® 

advice had no effect upon him, they both followed after him. 

And Aswatthdrna went straight to the camp of the Pandavas. 

Now Raja Yudhishthira and his four brethren were at that Absence of the 

time in the camp of the Kauravas, where they had found camp of the 
. * . “ . Kauravas. 

much spoil, and had taken up their quarters for the night; 

but their five sons by Draupadf, and all the other Chieftains 

of tho army, wore in their own camp, sleeping soundly in 

their several quarters in perfect security, and Draupadi also 

was sleeping in the camp. Now* the camp (jf the Pdndavas The single gato- 

was surrounded by a deep trench, so contrived as to have 

only one gate or entrance; and there was no way of entry 

on any other side. And when Aswatthama came to the Aswatthtoa 
, , <.11 • 11*1 1 I*'* two 

gate he saw that his two mends woi’e following behind; and friends to jnerd 

r 11 1 11 1 •! j. 1 the gate whiUt 

he requested them to stay and guard the entrance, whilst he enters 
went in and worked his revenge. He then passed through 
the gate without seeing any one; and went straightway to 
the quarters of Dhrishta-dyumna; and he saw Dhrishta- Dh^^to-dsuBi- 
dyumna sleeping in splendour with all his women sitting ^ 
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HISTOBT or about him. And the women wore thunderstrichen at the 
pAOT^ii. approach of Aswatthama, and be went and kicked Dhrkhta- 
dyumna on the head, and awoke him from his sleep. Then 
Dhrishta-dyumna behold Aswatthdma standing before hin^. 
with a drawn sword, and ho cried out:—“ What cowardice 
is this to fall unawares upon a naked man I ” And Aswat- 
thdma struck him on the head with the back of the sword 

Soreamingoftho and broko his skull. Then the women began to scream and 

women, and i vj 

general confu- Aswatthama rushed out, and no one knew who ho was: but 

Kion* 

the people of Dhrishta-dyumna, who had come out with 
drawn swords on hearing tho alarm, seeing a man rush out 
from the quarters of their Chief with a naked sword, ran 
hastily after him. And Asw4itthuma killed a great number 
of them, and in their confusion many of them killed each 
other. 

Tho five sons of Now it SO happened that Draupadi had come into the 

the l^iuHva!! jr ^ ^ ■*’ 

rjish out and are camp that very night with her five sons whom she had borne 

slam by Aswat* * ^ jo 

tMma. to the Pundavas. And the young men were roused by tho 
noise and alarm, and hearing that some one had killed 
Dhrishta-dyumna, who was tho brother of their mother, they 
armed themselves and ran out to revenge him. And Aswat- 
th^inia fell upon the five sons of tho Pundavas one after tho 
other, and cut them down and slow them one after the other. 

ter'amoit^-^tho Camp was in horrible confusion, and tho people, 

rushed out from their sevcrjil quarters, fell upon each 

Wiidavas. other in their alarm, and fathers slow their sons and sons their 
fathers, and no man knew what was done either by himself 
or by the others. And every one who tried to escape by the 
gate of the camp was cut down and slain by Kripa and Krita- 
varman, whom Aswatthdma had posted there. And Aswat¬ 
thama found a great pile of firewood in the camp, and he set 
it on fire, and by the light of the flame he discovered and 
slew very many. And the horrors of that night surpassed 
all that had occurred during the eighteen days of tho war, 
for Krishna and tho Pdndavas were sleeping far away in the 
quarters of Duryodhana, but all their followers and servants 
innumerable had been loft behind in the c4mp of the Pdnda- 
<=fivofiontiorthe vas. And Aswatthdma cut off the heads of the five sons of 

P&Qdavas. 
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Draupadij and carried them in his hands; and he made his histobt of 
eacapp through the gate of the camp, and joined Kripa and 

Kritavarman, and he boasted that he had avenged his fatheris- 

^lood, and proposed that they should return to Duryodhana, 
and acquaint him with their victory. 

After this the three warriors proceeded to the spot whore The three w#r. 
they had left Duryodhana j and on their way they saw the Buiy^i»Sa. 
wolves and the jackals devouring the^ bodies of those who 
had been slain in the groat war, as they lay on the plain of 
Kurukshotra. Wlion they approached the Eaja, they found 
him fallen in the midst of blood and dust, but with a portion 
of his senses still remaining, and they sat down near him 
and began to weep. Then Duryodhana looked up and knew 
who they were, and he made signs with his hand to ask them 
whence they came. Aswatthdma said:—"A curse be on us AswattMma - 
for being alive while you are in this state: Nevertheless, I neatisorthe 

^ _ _ • _ ' sons for tno 

have brought you something which even yet will give you 
joy.” Hearing this, Duryodhana, notwithstanding his weak¬ 
ness, raised himself up and asked what ho had got. As- 
watthdma answered:—I have this night killed all the five 
Pandavas with their whole army, and hero are"' their five 
heads.” Wlien Duryodhana heard these words ho leaped Exultation of 
up a full cubit from his place, and said:—“ Do you really 
speak truth ? ” Then Aswatthdma produced the heads, and 
Duryodhana desired that they should be shown to him one 
by one, which was done; and as the day had not fully 
dawned, and as the heads of the five sons of the Pandavas 
were perfect semblances of their respective fathers, Duiyod- 
hana thought as he beheld them in the hands of Aswatthama 

that they were the real heads of the Pdndavas. And Dur- Duo’odimnft , 

.,1 

yodhana said;—0 Aswatthama, you have entirely taken of Bhima’s Kon, 
away my grief, and now give mo BWma^s head into my own *^^6 

hand.” And Aswatthdma gave him the head of Bhima^s 
son; and Duryodhana took it and squeezed it with all his 
might, until the skull burst in. Duryodhana then said:— 

** Alas, Aswatthdma, this can never be the head of Bhfma, 
which must be vastly too strong and hard to be broken 
between my hands.” And Duryodhana then asked for the 
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yodhaiiA. 


Flight of the 
thim warriora. 


BISTORT 0 ? other heads, and examined them, and he perceived that they 

heads of the sons of Dranpadi, and not thpse of 

. her husbands; and he instantly fell into the most profound 

^ grief, and exclaimed:—“ 0 Aswatthdma, you have done ^ 
theiunownt^ horrid deed in slaying these harmless youths, and thus cut- 
sons. ting short my whole race: Had these young men lived they 

would have preserved our name alive: My enmity was 
against the Pdndavas, and not against these innocents.^* 
i)»th of Dur- Saying this Duryodhana leaned his head upon the knees of 
Kritavarman and immediately expired. And the three 
warriors looked on and wept; and then reflecting that the 
Pdndavas would soon discover the mischief of the night, and 
hasten to pursue them, they said to each other:—^'Baja 
Duryodhana is now dead, and the Pandavas will presently 
come and take away his body, and this is no place for us.^’ 
So each one mooted his chariot and fled. 

Now when Aswatthima had taken his revenge in the camp 
of the Pandavas, one quarter of the night still remained; 
and the charioteer of Dhrishta-dyumna mounted his mastoris 
chariot and set off for the camp of the Kauravas 5 and at day¬ 
break ho "arrived at the quarters of Yudhishthira and his 
brethren, and informed them of all that had occurred. Then 
"Raja Yudliishthira fell down in a swoon, and all his bre¬ 
thren thought him dead, and began most bitterly to bewail 
him; but Krishna consoled them, and said that Yudhish¬ 
thira was certainly alive, and ordered some perfumed water 
to be brought, and sprinkled it plentifully on his face. After 
some time Yudhishthira came to himself, and turning his 
face towards Krishna, he said:—“ What grief upon grief is 
this that comes on us every moment ? This unfortunate 
Draupadl, who for thirteen years has endured for our sakes 
so many miseries and afflictions in the jungle, has no sooner 
come into the camp, and seen her sons and kinsmen, than 
the worst of all calamities has befallen her in the loss of her 
brother Dhrishta-dyumna and all her five sons: I much 
fear that this misfortune will cause her death.'^ Krishna 
answered :—** The decree of the great god Siva is without 
remedy, and there is now no resource but resignation; and 
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it is your duty to return him thanks for your own pre¬ 
servation, and to live in hopes that he will bestow upon 
you other children/' Raja Yudhishthira then sent his 
brother Nakula to bring Draupadi that he might comfort 
her. And when Draupadi camo she was weeping very bit¬ 
terly ; and she said to her husbands :—" You have been wan¬ 
dering thirteen years in the desert and jungle in the hope 
at the end to enjoy the happiness of having your child¬ 
ren about you; and now that you have soon Abhimanyu, 
and all my five sons, slain by your enemies, have you 
still the inclination to 1)0 Rajas, and to rule the world and 
flaunt upon thi’oues?” Yudhishtjiira and Krishna both 
replied to her, saying:—“ You are the daughter of a groat 
and wise Raja, and there are now no such women in the 
whole world as Kunti and Grandhari: You should first re¬ 
flect upon the number of sous and brothers and other kins¬ 
men they havo lost in this groat war, and not act like other 
women who have no reflection, and whose example leads 
you to make this outcry." Then Draupadi was somewhat 
consoled, and she replied;—“ I feel myself tranquillized by 
your words, but can you with all your valour and prowess 
hold it allowable that the son of a Brdhman, like this As- 
watthdma, should slaughter my brother and sons with im¬ 
punity ? " She then turned to Bhima, and said:—Can 
you, stout as you are, pennit Aswatthdma to do all this mis¬ 
chief without suffering for it ? If you do not bring me his head 
let me never see your face again." Yudhishthii'a answered 
herAswatthama is a Brdhraan and the son of our tutor 
Drona: If he has committed any crimes, ¥ishnu, who is 
superior to all gods, will certainly avenge it on him; and 
what good will it do yon to have him slain ? Will it' bring 
your sons and brother to life again ? Leave him to Grod, for 
Vishnu will certainly revenge on him the wrong he has done 
to you and us." Draupadi said:—" I will not then insist 
upon his death, but 1 have heard that he has upon his head 
a precious jewel that will illuminate the darkest night and 
protect its possessor against every enemy; and that jewel 

23 
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gives her tlie 
amulet. 


HISTOET OP yoTi must take from him and give it rao, and the loss of it 
will be worse to him than the loss of his life.” ^ 

- At these words of Draupadi, Bhima mounted his chariot 

and sot off in pursuit of Aswatthama, and Arjuna and Krishng. 
Atjuiia deprives followed after. And Arjuna and Krishna overtook Aswat- 

Aswatth&ma of " 

the aniuiot, and thdma OR the banks of the Ganges, and compelled him to 
gives it to BM- . ^ , 

ma. give up the jewel. And the jewel was given to Bhima. 

And Bhiraa went to Braupadi, and found her in tears, and 

Bhima consoles he Said to lior:— 0 Draupadi, do you not remember that 
Dmupadi, and . -it it u . h 

day when the Kauravas insulted you and drove us all out or 
the city of Ilastindpur, and when 1 came to you and bade you 
not to grieve, for that the day should come when their own 
wives should dishevel their hair in sorrow for their husbands ? 
Then you said that you would not care if all your sons were 
slain, and all your husbands save one, so long as that ono 
could revenge your affliction upon the Kauravas: Now all 
we five brethren are alive, and all the Kauravas are slain, and 
their wives are dishevelling their hair for them, according 
to yonr wish; Wliat better then could have happened 
than for your sons to bo slain in battle and so go to para¬ 
dise? Ancl here too is Aswattharaa^s jewel for you, which 
you demanded; so take it, and give thanks to God.” Hion 
Drau^iu^s- lOraiipadi was entirely conspled by these words, and she 
to Yndiiish- took tho jewel and gave it to Yudliishthira, saying ;—" Yud- 

hishthira is now tho MaMraja, and it becomes him to wear 
this jewel upon his head.” So Yudliishthira woro the jewel on 
his head, and it appeared as resplendent as the sun, and all 
the people cried out :—“ Longlive Mahdraja Yudhishthiral 
ProcMHionof Meanwhilp Mahdraja Dhiatardshtra, together with his 
taKwith^fthe wife Gdndhdri, and his brother's widow Kunti, and all the 
hou»ehoid, to women of the family, set out to behold the field of Kmiik- 

the plain of . . 

Kurukshetra. shetra whero the great war hod been fought between tho 
Kauravas and tho Pdndavas. And as they journeyed they 
Their Interview met with the throe warriors, Aswatthdma, Kripa, and Krita- 

with the three , , -i , « ■. i , . n. 

surviving warn- varman, who had worked such ternble mischief m the camp 
wva armies. . of tho Pdndavas. And the three men said to Dhritardshtra; 

—“ Your sons engaged in a desperate war, and are now gone 
to the mansions of India; and our whole army is destroyed, 
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and wo are the only three survivors.” Kripa then said to history of 
G dndhdri :—“0 Mni, your sons have fought so bravely, 

that they are now enjoying happiness and glory in the niian- —-— 

tiions of ludra: Lament not therefore for them ! Nor have saUi 

the Pdndavas obtained an easy victory, for we throe entered heaven of indm, 

». .n. ii ii* 1 because they 

their camp m the night time, and slew their sons and many 
of their heroes : Take comfort, therefore and permit us to 
depart, for wo are flying for our lives from the Pandavas.” 

So saying the three took their leave and proceeded towards 
the river Ganges; and on their way they parted from each “ 
other and followed three different directions; and then it 
was that Arjuna came up with Asvatthdma, and took from 
him the jewel. 

The terrible picture which the foregoing narra- Review of the' 

, • A foregoing story 

tivo calls up to the imagination comprises, perhaps, of 51 swatih^*“ 

some of the most grapliic scenes in the history of 

the war. After many days of battle and slaughter, Appcamncoof 

1 • /• f- 1 1 .1 T 1 the plain of 

the plain or Kurultshetra was as silent as death. 

The sounding of war-shells, tlio beating of drums, {he 
the shouts of combatants, and the shrieks of the 
wounded, liad passed away. The plain was covered ‘ 
with the corpses of the fallen; and amongst them 
the dying Chieftain of the Kauravas was lying upon 
tJio bare earth in mortal agony of mind and body, 
but thirsting like a wounded tiger for the blood of 
his enemies. Meantime, the triumphant Pandavas 
and their party were reposing in two camps on either 
side of the lake; the five brethren in the deserted 
camp of their defeated enemy, and their family and 
followers in their own camp. Of all the forces of ^sionute de- 
the Kauravas none remained alive excepting As- 
watthdma and his two associates ; and at evening 
time these throe warriors paid a visit to the prostrate 
Duryodhana. The talk then was only of revenge. 

The dying Baja passionately called upon Aswat- 
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HI8T0EY OF tMma to go and slay all the PAndavas, and, above 
all, to bring him the head of Bhfma, that he might 
die without sorrow; and Aswatthdma was equally^ 
prepared on his part to revenge the defeat of his 
Eaja and the death of his father. 

SSwcStti" subsequent vengeance of AswatthAma forms^ 

/ZlTthimi perhaps, one of the most barbarous incidents of the war. 
tertiromhfd- One horrible night has indeed been described, during 
ww.“ “ ® which armies mangled and slaughtered each other be¬ 
neath the glare of torchlight, and carried about with 
ghastly exultation the'bleeding heads of friends and 
kinsmen. Again, the scene in which Bhima drinks 
the blood of his murdered enemy is revolting to the 
last degree. But in both cases the passions of the 
combatants were stirred up to the highest pitch by 
the fury of the hand-to-hand struggle. Tlie mas¬ 
sacre, however, in the camp of the Pandavas was 
widely ditferent. It was revenge inflicted upon 
sleeping and unarmed men, and upon sons instead 
of fathers ; and, perchance, a more hateful form of 
vengeance has scarcely ever boon perpetrated.^ 
fiffect of tho At sunset on the evening of the last day of the 

tCr^”devour great war, Aswatthdma and his two associates were 

inn thu birds . . ' 

KiittiSl sitting beneath a tree. Aswatthdma was burning 
for wholesale vengeance, whilst smarting imdor a 
sense of weakness and helplessness. To a rude 
warrior, who implicitly believed in omens as lessons 
or warnings, the incident of an owl pouncing upon 
the birds, one at a time, as they were sleeping upon 
a tree, could not fail to produce a marvellous effect. 
*‘Thus,” he cried, ‘^will I slay the PdndaVas!” 
He accordingly entered the Pdndava camp, leaving 

' A scene somewhat similar is to he found in Homer (Iliad, Book x.), where 
Diomed and Ulysses surprise the Thracian camp. 
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his two companions to guard the only means of histobv op 
entrance or exit. Then followed the attack upon puitil 
the sleeping Dhri&hta-dyumna, the slaughter of tho 
•naked man, the midnight panic, tho horrible confu¬ 
sion of friends and foes, tho escape of the murdoror 
with the five heads of the sons of the Pdndavas, 
and the dreary walk over tho plain at early morn¬ 
ing, when tho first light of dawn just disclosed the 
wolves and jackals who wore still feasting upon the 
bodies of the slain. 

But another scene was yet to follow, which no of 

^ ^ ^ ^ tiaed rfYerm 

one could have portrayed or imagined saving an 
Oriental bard who could fully sympathize in the joy 
of gratified revenge. In the dim light of early 
morning tho three warriors once more stood by tho 
side of tlie dying Raja. For a brief interval Dur- 
yodhana was deceived. For a brief interval lie was 
led to believe that the heads of his hated kinsmen 
were before him; and forgetting his >vounds and 
losses, he rejoiced in the completeness of liis re- . 
venge. lie took the supposed skull of his murderer, 
and cruslied it botw^een his hands; and then tho 
truth suddenly Hashed upon him. Tlie light of tho 
rising sun fell upon tho countenances of the dead, 
and he saw that tho heads were those of tho sons 
and not of the fathers. Thus his jo}' was turned 
to tho deepest grief, and he leaned upon tlie knees 
of Kritavarman, and expired in an agony of 
sorrow. 

The concluding portion of the naiTative of As- 
watthdma’s revenge has been so hopelessly falsified 
by the Brahmanical compilers that it is wanting not 
only in poetical justice but in human interest. 

Tho story of Aswatthdma’s jewel or amulet appears 
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HisTOET OP to be a myth. Probably in the original tradition 
Past II. Bhfma pursued Aswatthdma to the death, 'and 
brought his head to Draupadf. As, however, 
AswattliAma is said to have been a Brahman, the' 
fable of the jewel has apparently taken the place of 
the story of the murder; as the slaughter of a 
Brdhman would be especially offensive to the Brah- 
manical compilers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RECONOILUTION OP THE LIVING AND BURIAL 

OF THE DEAD. 

A NEW scone now opens in the story of the history of 
Maha Bliarata, namely, tljc reconciliation between 
the blind Maharaja and the men who had murdered AitPMints to 
Ins sons. This reconciliation is said to have been Mah^^ with 
previously clfectcd by Krishna durinj^ his night visit fflwta 
to Hastimipur; but, as already indicated, thjs portion 
of the narrative appears to be an interpolation of 
modern date. Like most of the mythical accounts • 
of Krishna it contains some beautiful expressions of 
sympathy; but at the same time it is evident tliat 
such a mission would be ill-timed and useless. It is 
also worthy of remark that a similar visit is ascribed 
to the officious Vydsa, and is of co.urse equally 
mythical in its origin and character. ' Indeed, the 
language of both Krishna and Vydsa is strained and 
artificial. It is impossible to conceive that parents, 
whose sons were still lying dead upon the field of 
battle, could be consoled by the assurance that those 
sons had perished in consequence of their injustice ; 
or by the still more extravagant assurance that the 
murderers would take the places of those sons, and 
would prove themselves to bo oven more loyal and 
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HISTORY OP obedient. Such an idea may be iustly regarded as 

INDIA. J J J 

Paat II. 


the ignorant conception of some Brahmanical com- 
wantoffemiiy pil^r, who had led a life of celibacy, and who was 
utterly unable to realize that enduring affection and 
compuers. unreasoning devotion which the true mother feels 
Interview bo- for tllB WOFSt of her SOUS. But the story of the in- 

tween the Pftn- . •tm.-i#. /I 

MaK^o^ihe f^^^iew botweon the Maharaja and the randavas on 
drafter the battle soeius to fall under a different 

Necessity for a category. The Pdndavas were victors who had 
ciiiation. established their claim to the Raj against the sons of 
the Mahdraja by for'co of arms, but who were yet 
desirous of appearing to be on good terms with the 
Mahdraja whose sovereignty they would bo expected 
to acknowledge. The Mahdraja, on the other hand, 
although nominally the Sovereign, was virtually the 
representative of the defeated party, and his very life 
was at the mercy of the conquerors. Thus whilst a 
real reconciliation was perhaps impossible, a feigned 
reconciliation was absolutely indispensable to both 
parties. Accordingly, it will be seen that the Pdn- 
davas prostrated themselves in turns at the feet of 
the Mahdraja and the Rdrd, and that some sort of 
explanation or apology was offered and accepted; 
but the real feelings of the bereaved parents will b^ 
readily perceived from an attempt of the Mahdraja 
to crush Bhiraa in his embrace, and from the sudden 
shriek of the Rdnf that the smell of her son was upon 
them. 

The narrative of this reconciliation, real or 
feigned, is as follows:— 

S>itipS^l)y Meantime Yudhishtbira had heard that Mahdraja Bhri- 
tardshtra had left the city of Hastindpur for the field of bat- 
M^raja. tie; and he went forward to meet him, accompanied by his 
brethren and by Krishna, and by Draiipadi, and, by all the 
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women of Dhrialifca-dyumna. And after a wWlo, Tudhish- 
saw the Mah&raja approaching; and all tho women of 
the Kauravas accompanied the Mahilraja, and rent the air 
•with their lamentations; and Yudhishthira passed by the 
women, and went on to the Mahdraja, and foil at his feet. 
Then tho other Pdndavas, each one declaring his name to 
tbe blind Mahdraja, fell at his feet in like manner. And 
Phritardshtra embraced Yudliishthira, and said:—Wbore 
is Bhima ? Now as it was well known that Bhfma had 
slain Duryodhana, as well as a great number of the sons of 
Dhritardbhtra, Krishna had been fearful of introducing him. 


nisTOET or 

INDIA. 
Part 11. 
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The Mab 4 ni]a 
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imsRe in hu 


lest the aged Malidraja should v«nt his wrath upon him. 

And it so happened that in former days Duryodhana had 
ordered to bo made an image of Bhima, upon which imago 
ho was accustomed to try his strength; and when the Ma- 
hdraja called for Bhima, Krishna gave him this image, and 
said:—“ Here is Bliima.^’ Then the ^Maharaja opened his crushes tho 
arms, and under pretence of embracing Bhima, ho crushed In i!^v!^th*^“ 
tho iin.ige to pieces ; and ho then fell down exhausted and SSurtonS* of his 
fainting, with blood issuing from his mouth. After a long ^,!intsth« 
timo ho came to himself aud began to weep ; and when those 
around him asked why ho wept, ho replied:—“ Bhima was 
as one of my own sons, and his doath has not brought any 
of my other sons to life, and I have slain him to no purposo.^^ 

Then Banjaya, his charioteer, who stood by, told him what Undeceived by 
Krishna had done, and how it was not Bhima that he had 
crashed, but tho iron imago which Duryodhana had made. 

And Dhritardshtra turned to Krishna, and said:—“ 0 Krish¬ 
na, you have done excellently well.” He the'h called for the Embnwosthe 
five brethren one by one, and again embraced them; and 
when Bhima presented himself, tho Mahdraja laughed, and 
saidWhat if I should now give you another squeeze ? ” 

Bhima replied:—" I am your slave, and if you order mo I 

will bo my own oxocutione?." Dhritaraslitra said;—You Therecondiia. 

are now all my sons, and tho only remaining children of my ' 

brother Pdndu: All that has happened to my sons was of 

their own seeking, and arose from their envy against you.” 

And Dhritardshtra began to weep again, and Yudhish- 
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HISTORY OY thira and Krishna and all the others bogon to wcop with 
INDIA. ,. 
ifMsxii. 

After this rudhishthira and hia brothers, together with 
^ween the Krishna, took leave of the Maharaja and proceeded to waih 
Gtod- upon G4ndhari. Yudliishthira advanced and kissed her feet, 
and she took him in her arms, and they both wept aloud. 
Gundh^iri then said:—The smell of Dmyodhana is npoh 
yon all;” and screaming out she fell down in a swoon. 
When she recovered Tndhishthlra said to her;—“ 0 mother, 
it must be clear to you that we had no alternative in tho 
alfair of Duryodliana; for what could wo do when ho would 
not allow us bread to oat* as tho condition of our service ? ” 
Gilndhari replied:—“ Say nothing, 0 Baja, about it, for I 
know that you speak only what is true and right, and that 
ell which has befallen my sous was but the fruit of their 
refusal to take the advice of myself and iny husband; and 
now that they are gone, may God preserve you to mo in the 
room of Duryodhana.” Aijuna then came and kissed her 
finv reprowhee fyot, as did Jlhimu also; and Gandh^ri said to Bluma:— 
UwSofVuhs&- dralak the blood of my son Duhsusana.” BWma 

replied:—No, I did not drink it: J took some of it in my 
hands and rubbed it about ray face, but I did not drink it; 
and I only said that I drank it for tho sake of frightening 
others.” At this moment Baja Yudhishthira stopped 
upon him forward, and laid his head at the toot of Gandhari, and said:— 
" 0 mother, it was I who killed your sons, and do you lay 
all tho blame upon me, and say nothing to tho others.” 
Odndhdri then asked for Draupadi, and said to her:—"You 
and I are in thb same affliction, for your sons also are slain; 
but what can 1 do ? There is no remedy against tho behests 
Bf»n& of the great god Siva.” She then said to Yudhishthira and 
his brethren ;—** It is now nearly fourteen years since your 
mother Kunti had the pleasure of seeing you: Go now and 
see her 1 ” And tho five Pdndavas went accordingly; and 
when Knnti heard that her sons were coming she fainted 
for joy; and when Yudhishthira and his brethren came up 
and found her in that condition, Yudhishthira took hold of 
his motheris hand, and after a time she came to herself* 


Sana. 
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their motlwr 
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JoyofKunti. 
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And the sons of Kuntl came and laid their heads at her feet 
one liy one, and she embraeod and kissed each of them in 
turn, and wept at seeing the wounds they had received in 
the great war. Then Draiipadj approached her, and Kuntf, 
knowing that her children had been so lately slain, wept for 
her; and Draupadi laid her head at Kuuti’s feet and fainted 
away, and when she recovered, both the ladies wept so 
abundantly that all the bystanders were moved to tears. 
Meantime Gidndlniri came forward with all the widows of 
her sons who bad been slain, and she said to Draupadi:— 
“ Weep not, my daughter, for your sorrows are not greater 
than mine: We cannot toll wliat is,^ecreed by fate: Thank 
God that the war is over, and weep not for the dead: Let 
us now perform the necessary rites for the souls of the de¬ 
parted.” 


HISTOET 01? 
INDIA. 
Paw II. 
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The foregoing narrative requires no comment. lu-view of tiM 
A geneiiil truthfulness to human nature is perceptible 
throughout. Tho story of tho imago said to have 
been made of Bhfma may appear somewhat* apocry¬ 
phal, but yet is not altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability.* 

Tlie next scene, which comprises the lamenta-Narrative of the 

' * funeral eoro- 

tions of tho women on the field of battle, and the 
subsequent burning of tbe dead, is very affecting. 

One point however is open to question. If tho war Difficulty as w- 
really lasted eighteen days, and tho general burning of 
the bodies did not lake place until the ^y after tho 
conclusion of the war, tho corpses of those who were 
slain in the earlier battles must have lain in a state 
of perfect ,putrefaction. Tho question, however, is 


^ Duryodhaua is said to have made an iron image of Bhiraa to try his strength 
upon it; or he may have mode an ordioary figure-head to knock about as a mani¬ 
festation of his hatred towards tho original. In Mr Dickew’ novel of “ The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” Quilp, the evil character of tho story, purchases an old wooden 
figure of an Admiral, to represemt Kit, whom he hall's: and he stiikes and muti¬ 
lates tho imago accordingly. Tho incident is true to human nature, and merely 
exhibits the natural ihree of tho imagination. A mob will in like manner bum 
the effigy of the object of their detestation, 
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not an important one, and may be left unsolved. 
The narrative is as follows:— 

After this all the women dishovollod their hair, and 
offered up loud lamentations, and proceeded to tho fatal plaih 
of Kurukshetra; and there they behold tho dead bodies of 
their husbands and fathers, sons and brothers, who had 
been slain in tho war. And each of the women wont and 
sat down by tho remains of him whom she had most loved, 
and whoso death had caused her the grontost affliction. 
And Gaiidhdri and Kiinti, accompanied by Yudhisbthira and 
Krishna, wont to tho dead body of Duryodhana; and when 
Giindhuri saw that it wafe her own son, she foil down in a 
swoon; and after a long interval sho revived, and said:— 
Tho wise and tho learned always used to sit round this 
son of mine, and nearly all tho Rajas of the earth took their 
stations near him, and prided themselves on it as a promo¬ 
tion, but this night tho jackals alone have been his cour¬ 
tiers.” The widow of Durjodhana likewise came with her 
hair dishevelled, and placed her husband's head upon her 
lap, and seated herself tliere; and Gdndhdn said:—“ This 
woman, whom neither sun nor moon were once worthy to 
look upon, SCO how she now aits here bare-lieaded ! ” Thero 
too was the widow of the son of Duryodhana, and tho widow 
of Karna, and the widow of Abhimanyu, and many^ others; 
and Gdndhdn and all those widows bemoaned thoir scveial 
relations with so many toaia, that none of those who wore 
present could refrain from joining thorn in weeping. 

After this, Mabdraja Dhritardshtra* said to Yudhish- 
thira:—“ My son, be jdeased now to order that all the dead 
bodies should bo burned.” And Dhritardsbtra and Yudhisb- 
thira jointly requested Yidura to superintend the perform¬ 
ance of the ceremony. And Yidura, who was tho uncle of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas, and Sanjaya, tho charioteer of 
the Mahdraja, and Yuyntsu, the only surviving son of the 
Malidraja, and Dhaumya, the family priest of tho Pdndavas, 
all went out together to the field of battle. And thoy 
collected a largo quantity of sandal and other odoriferona 
woods, and sweet oils, to form a pile on which to bum tho 
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bodies of the principal warriors, such as Duryodhana, Kama^ bistort ot 
A bhidiauyu, Drona, and others; and they also collected many 
thousand mule-loads of faggots and oil to burn the bodies of - 
those of inferior note. And they ordered all the surviving Dead bodi« of 
charioteers of those Rnjas who had boon slain, to go through 
the plain and point out the corpses of their respective masters, 

BCf that such Rajas might bo burned separately according to 

their rank. And they took with them a thousand cart-loads 

of cloths, some fine and others coarse, to wrap up the dead 

bodies before burning. Then Vidura, and those appointed 

with him, wont over the plain of Kuruk&hotra; and they 

first took up with all roverenco and*ceremony the corpse of 

Duryodhana and burned it. Next the Rajas of the first Burning of the 

rank wore wrapped m fine linen and burned witli periumes; rank. 

and amongst those wore the other sons of Dhritardshtra, 

and the sons of Draupadf, and Abhimanyu, and Di’ona, and 

Kai*na, and the greater Rajas, such as Raja Drnpnda andhis 

son Dhri«-hta-dyumna, and Kaja Virata, and Raja Jayadratha, 

and Rn-ja Salya, and many others. "When this burning had 

been accomplished tliey kindled a niiglity fire and burned Bumin|!tofthe 

all the remaining bodies therein. After this, Yudhishthira iHidjA" 

and his brethren, accompanied by Krishna, wont to bathe in 

the Ganges according to the rule ; and taking up a handful SlSer!'”'*' 

of water for each kiusinan that had been slain in the battle, 

they sprinkled it in the name of the deceased; and Yndhish- 

thira, at the requoMt of his mother Kuuti, sprinkled some 

water in the name of Kama. And Raja Yudhishthira and 

his brother Ariuna grieved very much for the death of Aijunafortbo 

Kama; and the Raja ordered great charities tO bo distributed 

in the name of Kama, and he took under his own protection 

all Kama’s women and young children, and provided for all 

his remaining dependents. And ho called for one of Kama’s 

sons, who was sixteen years of ago, and wept in his presence 

very much for tlie death of Karnaj and ho gave him a large 

separate establishment and estate, and paid more attention to, 

..I .• Ti 1 It- widows, oWl- 

to mm than he did to his own sons; and he placed him 
under Aijuna to toach him ai’chery and all other military Sara#. ^ 
exorcises. And ho showed also great toudomess and affec- 
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HisnoRTOF tion to the rest of Kamazs children, and entertained his 
widows with all the kindness of a near kinsman. Bui'when 
the principal wife of Kama, and mother of most of his child¬ 
ren, hoard of tho doath of her hnshand, she heaved a deep 
sigh and expired j and tho rest of Kamazs widows were bet¬ 
ter provided for by Yudliishtliira than even his own women, 
and they had regular appointments for their maintenance. 

Tho picture furnislicd by the foregoing narrativo 
of tho burning of tho slain apparently refers to a 
very ancient period of Hindu history. The promi¬ 
nent features are in<licatcd with a realism which 
seems to have appertained to the original tradition; 
—^the poor widows, with their long black hair dis¬ 
hevelled over their faces, sitting in an agony of grief 
by tho corpses of those they loved; tho charioteers 
searching over the plain for the remains of their 
masters; tho dead bodies wrapped in cloths and 
burning with oils and perfumes upon the funeral 
piles.^ But there is no reference to the liateM Satf, 

® A more dctailod ac'Count of tho fuiirral ccrcmouu.s of tho ancient Hindfis 
will ho found in the Rrimh^’unn, and will consequently appear in the second 
volume of the present work. The whole ceremony bears a remarkable ref.cni- 
blance to tho bnrninp of Hector, which hoi» tbps been folieitottsly tiauNlated by 
the Earl of Derby (Iliad, Book xxiv.);— 

“At length the aged Friam gave eonmiand: 

* Haste now, yo Trojans, to tho city bring 
Good store of fuel.’ « « * * 

He aiidand they the oxen and the mules 
Yoked to the wains, and from the city thronged: 

Nino days they laboured, and brought back to Troy 
Good store of wood; but when the tenth day's light 
Upon the earth appeared, weeping, they boro^ 

Bravo Hector out; and on the funeral pile 
J.aying the glorious dead, applied the torch. 

While yet tho rosy-fingered morn was young 
Round noble Hector’s pyre tho people presa^: 

When all wore gathered round, and closely thronged, 

First on the burning mass, as far as sproi^ 

The range of fire, they poured tho ruddy wine, 

And quenched the flmnea: his brethren then and fideads 
Weeping, the hot tears flowing down their cheeks, 


No reference to 
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no burning of the widows with their deceased hus- histoot op 
bands; and it is somewhat remarkable that the pAsrii. 
Brdhmans do not appear to Iiave officiated upon the 
Occasion. The only point however which requires JSity^aud® 
explanation, is the extraordinary liberality and kind- S&Ty Yud. 
ness displayed by Yudhishthira towards the family wSStSSniiy 
of Kama. It should however be remembered that 

mytlucal origin. 

according to the myth already indicated, Kama was 
tlie son of Kunti before her marriage to Pandu; 
and consequently these details may have been in¬ 
serted to prove that Yudhishtiliira was not wanting 
in duty to the family of his deceased elder brother. 


Cullectcd from the pile the whitened bones; 

These ill a golden casket they enclosed, 

And o’er it sprcjid soft shawls of purple dye; 

Thou in a grave they laid it, and in haste 
Witli stone in pondi-rous masses covered o’er; 

And raised a mound.” 

Tn the Kintoric period a considerable refinement ivas introduced by the Greeks, 
inasmuch as the bodies of the slaiu were not burned but buric^I. Thus the 
Athenians who fell at Marathon were interred on the field of battle; whilst the 
bodies of those who fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were pro- 
Fcrvod, and ultimately arranged in coffins of cypress wood, according to trihea, 
and publicly buried with every honour in the fairest suburb of the city.—; 
Thucydides, Book ii. c. 34, et scq. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

THE INSTALLATION OF EAJA YUDHISHTHIRA. 

« 

HISTORY 09 After the burning of the slain, Yudhishtliira and 
iSt*!!. his brethren proceeded in triumph from the plain of 
Narmtiveofthe KuTukshotra to the city of Hastindpur, and there 
ShShZiJas Yudhishtliira was inaugurated as Raia in the room 

Baja under the o , J 

of Duryodhana, under the nominal sovereignty of 
r^a^imtor. Muhdraja. The details of this procession, and 
the subsequent ceremonies of installation demand no 
preliminary explanation, and may bo simply nar¬ 
rated as follows:— 

guitichnationof Now whon Kaia Yudbishtliira boliold the dead bodies of 
h^pointed his kinsmen, who had been slain on the plain of Kuruk- 
sheira, his heart failed him, and he said that ho would not 
accept the Raj, but would retire into the jungle, and spend 
the remainder of his days in religious devotion j but those 
around him offered many topics of consolation to him, and 
after a while his grief left him, and he prepared himself to un¬ 
dertake the duties of Raja under his uncle, Mahdraja Bhritar- 
Trittiophant dshtra. So when all things had been made ready for his 
KitfuJu^a. Kurukshetra to the city of Hastind¬ 

pur, ho ascended a chariot which was drawn by sixteen white 
mules. And Bhima took the reins and seated himself as his 
charioteer, and bards and eulogists surrounded his chariot 
on all sides and. recited his praises; and Aijuna held the 
royal umbrella over his head, and his two younger brothers, 
Kakula and Sahadeva, walked one on each side of his 
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cliariofc, and fanned him with chdmaras of fine hair. And His'mBT of 
Ynyfitsn, the only sniwiving son of Dhritardshtra, followed 

in another white chariot; and Krishna and Sdtyaki accom-- 

^anied the procession in like manner in a chariot of gold. 

And the blind Maluiraja and the Kdni Gdndhdri went before 
Yudhishthira in a vehicle carried by men j and Knntf, Drau- 
ptidi, and all the other ladies betook themselves to different 
vehicles, and followed the procession under the protection 
of Vidura. 

In this grand aiTay Kaia Yudhishthira entered the city Grand wntiy 
t- 1*^ ■' -11 intothocitvof 

of Hastindpur; and he was accompanied by all his friends HtotmApur. 

and kinsmen, whilst the bards and eulogists marched before 
him and sounded his praises. Meantime the people of the 
city decorated the road with flags and garlands, and came 
out in their beat attire to receive the now Raja; and tliou- 
sands of people thronged the entrance of the palace to wch Tudhishthim 
come the approach of Yudhishthira, whilst all the ladies of ® 

the palace in like manner welcomed Draupadi. And Yud- 
Lishthira acknowledged the acclamations of the multitude, 
and recoiled the blessings of the Brahmans; an;l he then 
dtscended from his chariot, and went into" the inner apart¬ 
ments, and worshipped the family gods with offerings of w«r«hJi« the 
sandal, garlands, and jewels. Having thus performed 8^* 

thanksgivings to the household deities he returned to the 
palace gate, and with the assistance of Dhaumya and the 
Mahdraja, he distributed suitable presents of jewels, cows, DtsinbutM 
and cloths amongst tho Brdhmans. Now a Rdkshasa, named Iwlimslns!*®* 
Chdrvdka, had disguised himself as a mendicant Brdhmon, 
and mingled with tho crowd; and having been a warm 
friend of Duryodhana bo was desirous of roviling the Pdn* 
davas. And when the acclamations of tho multitude had 
ceased, Chdrvdka arose and said;—0 Yudhishthira, listen dia- 
to mo! Those Brdbmans have made mo their spokesman to "rthman. 
reproach you for your ignominious deeds in killing your 
nearest and dearest kinsmen: I cannot discover what ad¬ 
vantage you have derived from committing such crimes; 
your^ljlb must be now a burden to you, and the sooner you 
dip the better will it be for all.” At this speech all the aa.» lo 
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HISTORY OF semWod Brahmans were enraged, but they hnng down their 
hea<ls with shame and said nothing. And Rnja Yudhish- 
tliira was very much dejected at what Chiirvdka had said, 
and in very mild terms ho asked the Briihmans for forgive¬ 
ness, and requested tliem not to put him to shame, and even 
offered to put an end to his own life if they desired it. Tho 
Biuhmana replied:—“ 0 Raja, wo have said nothing against 
you, but wish you all joy and happiness: I'his person is not 
a Brfihman j ho is a wdeked friend of Duryodhana in dis¬ 
guise : His name is Chiirvaka, and he is a Rsikshasa by 
biiHih; List en not to him, for ho has spoken falsehoods 1 ” 

ChArv«ca burnt vSo Saying, the Bruhinaus looked upon Charvdka with angry 

todBafhbytho j x. j vi x x i i 

tb**iShmaL upou tlio ground like a tree struck by 

lightning, and was burnt to ashes upon tho spot. 

Grutincfttion of Now when Yudliishthii’a saw that the Brdhmans wore 

»tthe*o(yu- truly desirous that ho should rule tho Raj, ho was much 

Br&hmaTwinhii pleased ; and he cast aside all melancholy, and soated him- 

itiaoguration. * 

Enthroned solf upon tlio golden tlirouo with a cheerful heart, and with 
his face turned towards the oast. And in front of him sat 
Krishna and Satyaki upon scats of gold; whilst upon either 
side of him sat Bhhna and Arjuna upon golden carpets. At 
a little distance off sat his mother Knnti upon a throne of 
ivoiy, with Nakula and Sahadeva on each side of her. And 
Maharaja Dliritarashtra and his younger brother Vidiira, 
and tlie priest Dhaumya, took thoir scats upon carpets as 
bright as dame; and near tho Mahdraja sat his IMni 
Gdndhdrf, and his only surviving sou Yuyutsu. And when 
they were all floated, Yudhishthira was solemnly inaugni'fited 
Raja by Dhaumya the Brdhman, who was tho family priest 
of tho Pdndavas. And rice, which had been burnt by tho 
sun, and white flowers, and pieces of earth, and gold, silver, 
and precious stones, were all brought before tho new Raja, 
and he touched them according to tho custom. And fire, 
and milk, ,and honey, and ghee, and the sacred shell, and 
leaves and twigs of sacred trees, wore all brought in like 
manner, and duly placed before Raja Yudhishthira. And 
^oldon pots, and silver pots, and copper pots, and catthou 
pots, and pots made of precious atones, were all filled with 
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water from all the sacred places, and arranged for the cere- histoby Of 
mony. And Dhaumya, the family priest of tho Pdndavas, 
soloranly performed all the riles of inauguration under the 
fliroction of Krishna. And Dhaumya prepared a high place 
on which to offer sacriBco, and he kindled tho fire for tho 
offerings. And a tiger's skin was opened out boforo tho 
sacrificial fire, and Yudhislithira and his wife Draupadt took 
their seats thereon; and Dhaumya prepared the homa for Oflwingof tho 
tho propitiation of tho gods, and poured it upon the sacred 
fire. After this the five purifying articles which are pro- five purify- 

^ ° ^ mg articles 

duced from the saorod cow, namely, the milk, tho curds, the poun>d 
ghee, tho urine, and the ordurS, were brought up by 
Krishna, and the Mahdraja, and by the four brethren of 
Yudhislithira, and poured by them over the heads of 
Yudhishthira and Draupadl: and then, in like manner, they Potsirfsacred 
all brought up the pots of sacred waters, and poured the wpt Y^iah- 
waters over tho heads of tho new Raja and his wife. And J^”^**®”*** 
when this was done the music began to sound, and fill the Music sounded, 
air with harmonious strains, and tho bards and eulogists Bards and. 

• . 11 1111 cidogistMohimnt 

raisod thoir voices and chaunted aloud tho praises of Raja y 
Yudhishthira and tho glory of his mighty forofathors. 

Now all this wliilo Raja Yudhishthira was in no way Perfect equani- 
moved by all tho honours thus bestowed upon him. Neither lul^thira. 
did he exult in his inauguration, nor was he elevated by the 
praises of the bards and eulogists. Ho underwent all tho Wispatiemca ^^ 
ceremonies with calmness and patience, and manifested monies, 
neither signs of sorrow nor signs of joy. And when the Wstrib^s 
rites had all been performed, he rose up and distributed jffimmu. 
without stint, and in the greatest profusion, the richest and 
most valuable presents to all the Br^lunans who had as¬ 
sembled at Ms inauguration. 

In this manner Yudhishthira was installed Raja in Ms 
ancestral Raj of Bhdrata; and when the installation waa®*M»^®* 
over, and the gifts had been distributed, ho addressed the 
Brdhmans in the following language“ The sons of 
Pdndu, whether they possess any good qualities or not, must the ndo 
still \eausider themsolves very fortunate, 0 Brdhmans, ati>hri< 
being so much praised by you; and it is proper that you 


the 
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msTORT OP should grant to myself and my brethren any favour which 
Pabt^. * ^ahdraja Dhritardshtra is our falher, 

and we adore him as wo do our most superior gods: If, 
therefore, you wish to serve mo or my brotlireu, you cannoif 
do that bettor than by placing yourselves under the rule of 
the Mahdraja, and endeavouring to promote his welfare: I 
myself live only for that purpose, now that I have slain all my 
kinsmen ; and if you have any regard for mo or my parly, 
you will show the same respect to the Mahilraja as you did 
whilst the Kauravas wore alive: He is our superior lord, 
and the ruler of the Piindavas and their Kaj : Forget not 
my special request that Jou should servo him.” So saying 
Yudhishthira dismissed the JBnlhmans. 

Eevipwofthe Tho forogoing narrative refers to two distinct 
descriptions, wliich may perhaps bo best considered 
«nA ’> procession from tbo 

field of battle to tbo royal palace at Hastiiuipur; 
and, tccondly, the inauguration of Yudhishthira as 
Yuvaraja, or as a Raja ruling the people in the name 
of the Mahdraja. 

The description of tho return of Yudhishthira to 
the palace will be readily realized by all whj) are 
familiar with the Courts of Ilindd Rajas. "'The 
especial emblems of Hindd sovereignty aroi tho 
umbrella and the chdmara. Tho umbrella may bo 
called a can,opy; but it in no way resembles the 
canopy which is raised over the throne in European 
Courts; but may be described as a large umbrella, 
richly decorated with gold and jewels, and often ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful in design and workmanship. 
The chdmara is the tail of a Thibet ox, which is 
fixed into a handle, and employed to drive away 
flies. The picture is now complete. The Raja sitting 
in state in a chariot or car drawn by sixteen ^^uto 
horses. Tho royal uHibrella held over his head. 


other. 
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glittering and sparkling in tho bright light of an history of 
Indfan sun. A chdmara of wliite hairs waving on. u. 
either side to keep off tho flies, and at the same time ^ 

adding pomp and significance to the scene. The 
bards and eulogists accompanying tho chariot, 
cfiaunting in barbarous strains the praises of tho 
new Sovereign, as the Raja of Rajas, the descendant 
of tho gods, the wise, tho mighty, and the victorious. 

Other Chioftaiiis follow in chariots, or in nondescript 
scats home on tho shoulders of men. Glittering 
flags of every variety are adding to the gaiety of 
tho scene; and garlands of flowers are hanging 
from every house and tree, as special signs of 
popular rejoicing.^ 

The protest of Chdrvdka after Yiidhishthira’s 
arrival at the palace is somcwliat curious, lie is 
said to have been a Rdkshasa in disguise, ^\d a K^i'cbar. 
warm friend of Duryodhana, but' he also itands as 
the representative of a later heterodox sect, known 
as the Chdmikas. It seems, therefore, not impro- * 
bablo that the reference to Chdrvdka is an interpola¬ 
tion of the Brahmanical compilers, introduced for 
the controversial purpose of exhibiting tho heretic 
as tho ally of Duryodhana and enemy of Yudhish- 
tbira, who was justly destroyed by tho angry glance 
of the Brdhmans. 


^ Such bcoRCB OS those do^tcrihod above are frequent at Ilindd Courts, or at 
nndioncos granted to Rajas by the Viceroy of India. The Raja and his attendant 
Chieftains are arrayed in cloth of gold, and radiant vrith jewels. Tlio old Hiad& 
car, or rath, luay replaced by an elephant or a European barouche; but tho 
chhnianui, tho eulogists, and the banners arc all there. Other insignia seem to 
have been addea in modern timea, auoh as Chobdars or silver sticks, and above all 
a lai'ge hookah. The hookah indeed is regarded as a special emblem of dignity, 
and is kept alight, and occasionally smoked during the progress; tho hookah- 
bearei^frying the bowl on the seat by the side of the coachman, whilst the Raja 
sits m tho carriage and smokes through a long and richly uinamonted tube. 
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HisTORT 01? Tho description of the inauguration of Yudhisli- 
PAur IT. tliira is very suggestive. Most of tho ceremonies are 
secondly,the performed at the installation of modern Rajas; 
Yudhiehthira. and indeed the Mahd Bhdrata is generally regarded ai 

SSSni'^the authority upon the subject. It is, however, diffi* 
detaiib gj^y -whether the ceremonies wore actually per¬ 

formed in tho case of Yudhishthira, or whether they 
are not to be treated as later interpolations, intro¬ 
duced for tho pui’jiose of bringing the old tradition 
into conformity witli modern Brahmanical rites, 
enthroning of Yudhishthira with his face to- 
cQrtmomca. -yyards tho oast, or sunrise, may probably be a relic 
of the old worsliip of tho Sun. Tho introduction of 
Krishna appears mythical for reasons already stated. 
The touching ot rice, flowers, earth, gold, silver, and 
jewels seems to bo an assertion of sovereignty. Tho 
ofierJi^g of milk, honey, and ghee is Vodic. The 
sacred shell is an emblem of tho god Vishnu. Tho 
loaves and twigs of trees, and tho pots of water from 
sacred rivers, appear to belong to some old fotiseho 
rites which have boon adopted by thti BrAhmaiis. 
The tiger’s skin is a reference to the god Siva, who 
is generally represented as sitting or lying upon the 
skin in question. The oflering of the homa, and tho 
pouring of the five purifying articles produced from 
the cow upon the heads of the Raja and Rdut, are 
Brahmanical rites, but of very ancient origin, being 
connected with the primitive worship of the cow as 
the giver of milk, butter, and curds. The descrip¬ 
tion of the patience of Yudhishthira, his perfect tran¬ 
quillity, and his profound respect for tho Brdhmans, 
may perhaps be treated as interpolations of the 
Brahmanical compilers. The significance, hourpvor, 
of these several rites c^in only be fully explained by 
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reference to the different religions, and will accord¬ 
ingly be discussed hereafter.^ 

' ...... i i» ■ ■ ■ -■ --- ■-...■ . . . 

f ^ Tlie follovring desoription of the ceremonies to he performed at the inaogm* 
tion of Rajas is taken Aram the Agni Rur&na. 

“ A Raja should appoint a family priest and astrologer, wise counsellors, and 
a R6.ni possessed of due accomplishments; at the period appointed by the astrol¬ 
oger or upon tlm death of his predecessor, he should make preparations for his 
coronation. The person to be crowned should be bathed with TUa (aesimum 
oricntalc) and white mustard (that is, with water in which these have been 
stooped), and the astrologer and Ihirohita should proeldm his title when ho should 
be seated on. an auspicious throne; he should then hold out* hopes of prosperity to 
Ids subjects, and set prisoners at liberty. Previous to the coronation the family 
priest should perform the Ain-drisanti, a sacrifice made in honour of Iiidra to 
secure prosperity. The Raja should fast tk^day before the coronation, and on 
the next offer oblations upon the fire'which is upon the altar, attended with the 
recitation of mantras sacred to Vishnu, Indra, Surya, Viswadeva, and Chandra* 
This ceremony tend.s to prolong the life, and is productive of religious merit and 
prosperity. The golden water-pot called Aparfigita, or tending to render one in¬ 
visible, which is placed on the right side of the sacrificial fire, and receives the 
remains of the oblations of ghee, should be worshipped with flowers and sandal- 
paste. Good fortune attends the Raja if the flame turn round to the right, if it 
appear liko pure gold when heated, occasion a sound like that of a number of 
cars, or of the clouds; when there issues no smoke, but a fragrant TOpour, and 
w'hen it is of the form of a swastika (particular kind of temple, etc.); iOhe flarao 
be clear and raging, without emitting any sparks; and if no cats,.doeiV or birds, 
pass between fbc tire and the porforraor of the ceremony. • 

"The Raja should cleanse his head with earth brought from mountain-tops; 
his two cars with earth from the tops of white ant-hillocks, and his face with that 
of a Vishnu Me.ridapa, or a house in which that deity is worshipped. He sliould 
cleanse his neck with earth from Indra’s temple; his bosom with that from the 
court-yard of the palace; his right hand with that raised by the tusks of ele¬ 
phants ; his left hand with that raised by the horns of bulls; his back with tho 
earth of a tank; his belly with that of a place where two rivers meet; his two 
sides with that of the two opposite si(h.‘.s of a river; his buttocks with that of the 
door of a brothel; his thighs with the earth of the spot on which the sacri- 

, flee has been performed; his knees with that of a cow-house; his legs with that 
of a stable; and his feet with that from the wheels of a car. J 

“ The Raja being then seated on a splendid throne, his head should be washed 
with Pancha Gavya (milk, curds, ghee, aud tho urine and dung of a cow). The 
four ministers of tlie Raja belonging to the four classes shall afterwards bathe the 
Raja, viz. the Brfihman with ghee filled in a golden pot, standing on the east 
side; the Kshatriya with milk filled in a silver pot, standing on the south side; 
the Vaisya with curds fitted in a copper pot, standing on the west side; and tho 
Sndra witli water filled in an eaithcn pot, standing on tho north side. An emi¬ 
nent Brkhman should then bathe the Raja and Rftni with honey; a Br&hmw, 
w’ho sings tho Bama Veda, should bathe them with water and some knsa grass; 
and the family priest, having entrusted the preservation of the sacrttioiol fire to the 
care of a Sadasya (a bystander, who has to notice and correct mistakes), and ro- 
pairiM^o the golden pot in which the remains of the oblations of ghee hare been 
rccriied, shonld bathe the Raja, repeating the incantations which secure the good 
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HI8T0RT OF foitauo of Bajos, The priest sliould then return to the altar, and a Br&hman, 
INDIA. who sings the Yajur Yeda, should bathe the Raja with water in a golden pot, 
Pam IL having a hundred holes, mixed with Survanshadi and Mahanshadi (certain classes 
of drugs), ghee, sandal-paste, flowers, the common citron, gem^|?and kusa giass. 
The water is to he purified by mixing it with the above articles one by one, at- ^ 
tended with the recitation of Aeir respective mantras from the Yajur Veda. A 
Brfihman, who sings the Atharva Veda, should afterwards mark the head and 
throat of the Baja with the yellow pigment, called Gorachana. 

^ After this a great number of Br&hmans having assembled together should 
place a pot filled with Sarvanshadi (a class of drugs), and water brought from all 
the Tirtohs (places of pilgrimage), before the Baja, whilst ho shall bo fanned with 
the tails of the Bosgrunnios, and music and singing be carried on. The Baja shall 
behold the pot, a looking-glass, some ghee, and some other fortunate omens. He 
should then worship Vishnu, Brahma, ludra, and other gods; also the planets and 
elephants. Tlie Purohita being seated on a bed covered with a tiger's hide, the Baja 
should present him with a disli of curds and honey, and have his turban bound. The 
turban of the Baja, seated on a bed covered with the hides of a bull, cat, elephant, 
lion, and tiger, should then be bound. The door-keeper is to point out to him his 
ministers, cto. The Baja should offer cars, goats, sheep, houses, and other gifts 
to his Purohita and the astrologer, and give away various other things to other 
BrAhnmns. Having gone round the sacrificial fire, made obeisance to his spiritual 
tutor, and touched the back of a bull, he is, to present bis Guru with cows and 
clothes. Let him then proceed along the main street on a hoi-sc or an elephant, 
attended by his forces, and haring circnmambulated the city re-enter its limits. 
He is to entertain all the persons present, and then dismiss them.”—^Wilson’s 
MSS. ia the Library of the Aeiatie Society of Bengal, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HOUSE SACRIFICE OF RAJA YUDHISIITHIRA. 

When Yudhishthira was established in the Raj of histort of 
Bhdrata, he attempted the celebration of a great pabtil 
sacrifice known as the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a Peiformanoo of 

1 mi • i T -Ml an Aswwnedha 

horse. 1 his extraordinary rite bore some resem- 
bianco to the Rajasdya sacrifice, which he had al- 
ready performed when he and his brethren had 
cleared the jungle of Khdndava-prastha and founded 
the Raj of Indra-prastha. But whilst the Aswamed- 
ha seems to have been an assertion of sovereignty tbJSijfttSra. 
over conquered Rajas, it was invested with an im¬ 
portance and significance which were wanting in the 
Rajasdya. Indeed the performance of an Aswamed¬ 
ha was a task of peculiar difficulty, whilst it was 
the greatest rite that a Raja could perform. By the 
Rajasdya a Chieftain seems to have asserted his 
sovereignty over a new and independent Raj. But 
by the Aswamedha he was popularly supposed by 
an ignorant and childlike people to have asserted his 
sovereignty over the whole earth; and by the suc¬ 
cessful performance of a hundred Aswumedhas, it was 
implicitly believed that a mortal Raja would over¬ 
throw the celestial Raj of Indra, and become at once 
the rpler of the universe and the sovereign of the 
got 
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Idea invoked in 
theAswomedba. 


Loosening of a 
horso, ana wars 
agiunst the 
whose 
territory he 
might enter. 


Pailureof an 
Aflwamedha if 
the hoi*se was 
not recovered. 


Grand sacrifloe 
and feast at the 
dose of a sue* 
ct'ssful Aswa- 
medha. 


Renown of 
MSPry Raja who 
^rfurmea an 
Aswnnedha. 


Tlio idea involved in this imposing ceremonial 
was at once primitive and warlike. An ambitious llaja 
who desired to establish his supremacy over friends 
and enemies without the formality of declaring war^ 
and without perhaps the danger of encountering a 
formidable confederacy, would jierforra an Aswamed- 
ha in the following fashion. Ho would procure a 
horse of a particular colour, and let it run loose in 
public with certain ceremonies; and from that day, 
and for an entire year, the horse would bo permitted 
to wander into whatcvd 3 r territory it pleased, followed 
by the Raja and his whole army. The wanderings 
of the horse were thus left entirely to chance, whilst 
its entrance into a foreign Raj was virtually a chal¬ 
lenge to the Raja of that country; for every Raja was 
bound either to carry away the horse and offer battle, 
or else to tender his submission by restoring the horse 
and joining his army to that of the invaders. More¬ 
over, if tlie Raja who attempted the Aswamedha and 
followed the horse, failed in any one case to secure the 
restoration of the animal by the force or terror of his 
arms, tho Aswamedha was brought to an untimely 
close, and the Raja who had attempted it was dis¬ 
graced in tho eycKS of his subjects and ueighbour.s. 
If, on the contrary, he succeeded in reducing to sub¬ 
mission every Raja who carried away the horse, and 
thus at the end of the year brought the horse tri- 
uniphantly home to his own city, the animal would 
be sacrificed to the gods in tho presence of tho whole 
assembly of conquered Rajas; and the Aswamedha 
would be brought to a close by a grand feast, at which 
the roasted flesh of the horse would be regarded as 
the imperial dish. Henceforth tho performer qf tho 
Aswamedha would bo hold in tho highest hoivfjur. 
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The fame of his power and majesty would be spread bistort of 
abroad by bards and eulogists throughout all lands, ? 

and bo handed down in song and ballad to all future ’ 
•generationswhilst every descendant for countless 
ages would preserve the memory and exult in the 
glory of his mighty ancestor. 

It is easy to conceive that under such circum-great attr«s 
stances the performance of an Aswamedha would be Aswamedha. 
particularly fascinating to a warlike race like the 
ancient Kshatriyas. It would combine all the ex- combination of 

" , , war and gam* 

citement of war witli that ef high play. If the“^- 
horse entered the territory of too powerful a Raja, 
before the army which followed had been reinforced 
by the retainers of weaker Rajas wdio had been con¬ 
quered, the Aswamedha might be brought to a dis¬ 
astrous termination. If, on the contrary, the horse 
confined himself to the territories of weaker Rajas, 
or deferred entering tlio territory of a stronger Raja 
until his followers had swelled into an overwhelm¬ 
ing force, the Aswamedha niiglit he brought to a 
triumphant conclusion. Probably in times still 
more remote the loosening of the horse may have 
been a mere festival held for the purpose of deciding 
tlic supremacy between the military settlors in a par¬ 
ticular neighbourhood, and lasting perhaps only a 
few days or a lunar month, instead of an entire 3^ear. 

Rut whether oma large or a small scale, the greatest cmmi eidta*. 
interest would bo excited, and a general agitation 
would prevail. Every Chieftain in the neighbour¬ 
hood would speculate as to whether the horse would 
cuter his Raj, and whether in such a contingency he 
should hazard a battle or tender his submission. 

EvoBy spot where the horse was caught, or where a«* 

a llattle ensued, would be eagerly remembered and 
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Greek concep¬ 
tion of the Sun 
god. 


Horse sacrifice 
of the Massa- 
gutee. 


Disappearance 
oftheAsiramed- 
ha in ludui. 
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pointed out to the inquisitive inquirer, and doubtless 
would be long preserved in local tradition. 

The Aswaniedha thus originally combined the 
idea of conquest and sovereignty with that of a na¬ 
tional banquet at which the roasted horse might 
have been regarded as a national or imperial dish. 
But, at the same time, the sacrifice was undoubtedly 
invested with a religious significance, which is want¬ 
ing in the Rajasiiya. It was connected with the 
worship of the Sun, which, like the worship of the 
serpent, appears to have been one of the most 
ancient of all religions. The idea that the Sun god 
was carried through the firmament, from his rising 
to his setting, in a golden chariot drawn by fleet 
and invisible steeds, was a favourite conception of 
the Greek bards. Again, Herodotus states explicit¬ 
ly, that the Massagotm of High Asia sacrificed 
horses to the Sun, under the idea that the swiftest 
of animals should be offered to the swiftest of 
deities.* In the two Aswaniedha hymns in the Rig- 
Veda, the horse is regarded as the typo of the Sun, 
and also of Agni, or the deity of fire.® At a later, 
but still ancient period, the Aswamedha appears to 


* Herodotus, Book i. c. 216. 

^ See Eig-Veda,<> Suktas clxii. and clxiii., Wilson's trav»ktion, toL ii pp. 
112—125. It most V LonfpBsed that tlie two hymns in question are cxccediugly 
obscure. They are undoubtedly ancient, but still tliey appear to have been com¬ 
posed in on age of mysticism, long after tho primitive age of horse sacrifice, and 
possibly daring some temporary revival of the ancient rito. They are replete 
with mysticism, and are wholly wanting in that exultation in victoiy, and joyous 
anticipation of a feast, which are likely to have found expression in a more piimi- 
tivc and barbarous period, of which relics arc to bo found in the legendary narra¬ 
tive preserved in the Mah& Bhfirata. Indeed, in the opening verse of the first of 
the Aswamedha hymns, the worshipper positively deprecates the wrath of certain 
Vedio deities for thus paying reverence to tho horseLet neither Mitra nor 
Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu (i. e. Vayn), Indra, Eibhukdiln (? Fraj&pati), nor tiio 
Maruts censure us, when we procMm in the sacrifice the virtues of swi^ horse 
sprung ftom the gods."—Wilson's tranahtim. I 
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have fallen into disuse; and duritiaf the successive histdsy of 
ages of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival, it must pabx ii. 
have been virtually abolished as altogether opposed 
.to the enlightened ideas of more civilized times. 

But still the institution lived in oral tradition, and 
was so deeply rooted in the memories and minds of 
tho Hindus, that it even yet finds expression in the 
Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmjlyana, and is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the other sacred books of the Hindiis. 

An interpretation, however, has been generally Brahmanical 

^ •I t. I 111 interpretationa_ 

placed upon tlie ceremonial, Vhich was wholly un- oeremom- 
known in primitive times, and which will form the 
subject of future discussion. In the Mahd Bhdrata 
the Aswamedha is said to have been performed as an 
atonement for sin; in tho Rdmdyana it is said to 
have been performed for the purpose of obtaining a 
son ; whilst in both poems, and in the Purdnas 
generally, the sacrifice is said to have becn‘.frequcnt- 
ly efibeted by ancient Brdhman sages for tho ac¬ 
quisition of religious merit, and for the attainment 
of a supernatural power which should render them 
superior even to the gods.^ 

Tho description of the Aswamedha of Raja Yud- Bmiimanicai 

^ ^ ^ interfiolstioiis in 

hishthira, as it appears in the Mahd Bhdrata, con- Se 
tains distinct references to the old primitive custom 
of loosening the horse, and fighting every Raja who 
opposed its progress, which has already been de¬ 
scribed. At the same time it is loaded with Brah¬ 
manical details and mythical references which are 
entirely at variance witli this original idea. These objeotions 

ami 

^ In tlie Tajar-Veda, which much later than tho Big^Veda, tho sacrifice unu 
performed without auy slaughter, the aoimals being tied to tho posts whilst tho 
inroutions were being chaunted, and thou lot loose without injttry.—Colehrooke 
on tm Vedas. A legend is preserved in tho Mah& Bh&rata of a simiiar bloodless 
.ibpnmedha having bemi performed by tbe sage Vribaspati. 


tng lbeln(ei!> 
Iona. 
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HifftoRT Of interpolations however are too closely interwoven 
fAW It with what appears to be the original and authentic 
tradition, to bo altogether eliminated; and more¬ 
over are more suggestive and amusing than the 
ordinary run of Brahmanical additions. According¬ 
ly the legend will be exhibited as it stands in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, although in a greatly abridged form; 
thirSrfS*" whole being divided into three distinct narra- 
tives, Corresponding to tlie three stages in the per¬ 
formance of an Aswamedha, viz.— 

1st, The capture df the horse. 

2nd, The loosening of the horse. 

8rd, The sacrifice of the horse. 

The narrative of the capture, or, in other woi’ds, 

stealing of the horse, may now be related as 
thehorEO. follows:— 


Meianciwiy of Now aftor Yudhislithira had been establishod in the Rai, 
he again began to grieve very bitterly over the men who had 
been slain on his account in the groat war; and the Malia- 
Krishim artvises ^aia and Krisluia tried to arouse him from his soitow, and 
sacrifices. Krishna counselled him to perform sacrifices, and to enter¬ 
tain many guests, by whicli means he might cast aside his 
Vjr^wcouiiseJs mclanoholv. After this Krishna returned to Dwaraka, when 

Vyasa appeared to Yudhishthira, and advised him 
to perform an Aswamodha as an atonement for all his sins; 
and Vyasa toljl him of a place where he might procure 
abundant treasure for the certimony •, for that in former times 
when a Raja of Ayodhyd had performed the same sacrifice, 
he had given so much treasure to tho Brdhmans that they 
could not carry it all away, and accordingly stored a largo 
quantity in a certain spot in the side of the Himalaya moun- 
tain, where it still remained. But Raja Yudhishthira refused 
surcieio^tag ^*^^7 ^^78 to Send for tho treasure, because it belonged 
to the Brahmans; until at length the sage Vydsa e3q)lained 
4 *^ to him that fire, water, earth, and riches belonged to ifo^ne, 

and might be kept by any one who found them. So a^or 
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much discourse Raja Yiidhishthira determined to perform HlsfORTOV 
the AWamedha saciifico, and to send for the treasure of the 
liiithmans which had been stored in the Himdlaya mountain. ^ 

* Now it was the rule at Aawumedlias that the horse which "SmIq of tbo Aa* 

woinedhs. 

was to bo sacrificed should be of a pure white colour like colour of tho 

the moon, with a yellow tail and a black right ear j or the 

horse might be all of a black colour. The horse was to be Night of the 

lot loose on the fourteenth day after the entrance of the sun 

into Aries, being the night of the full moon in the month of 

Choitro; and it was to nin loose for a whole year, with a 

gold plate on its forehead; and on the gold plato was to be 

inscribed tho name of the Raja to \fhom it belonged, and a 

proclamation that an army was following tho horse, and that 

all who stopped the horse, or wdio led him away, would be 

conipi^lJed to accompany the army until the end of the year, 

and then would bo called upon to attend tho Aswamedha 

sacrifice. And Vytisa, tin' sage, also told Yudhishthira that 

the sacrifice was a veiy difficult one, inasmuch as no Raja 

could perform ii. who had not obtained a perfect control over 

all his passions. Moreover, Vyasa commanded* tlie Raja Nccftssitytor 
I , ,1 • \ 1 -i • 1 the Raja to con- 

tiiiit ho must nut sleep a sinelo night out ol his city through- troihis pawiona 

. T , , ° n 1 , toriuiontiro 

out the until 0 year ; and that he must always sleep on the 7*^- 
ground, with his wife by bis side, and a naked sword be¬ 
tween them; and that ho must never onco put his hand upon 
her, or the whole merit of tho sacrifice would be turned to 
guilt. Vydsa also informed tho Raja that a horse bearing 
all the requisite marks would bo found at a very distant city 
named Badravati. 

When Vydsa had thus spoken, Bhima offered to go to 
tho city of Badravati apd bring away the horse; and Yud- 


hishthira gave him ponnission, but wished that Krishna had 
been present to counsel him in tho matter. Whilst they 
were speaking together word was brought that Krishna was a,t thept««jf' 
standing at the gate of the palace; saying, that he would HaatinapHr., 
not bntor a house at the request of a doorkeeper, but only 
at the invitation of the owner. So Yudhishthira and his 
brethren went out and saluted Krishna, and , brought hwfl S/iSbifff™ 
into* the“ palace, and told him of the Aswamedha sacrifice 
( 
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HI8T0B-T Of 
INDIA. 
Fa&x II. 

Krishna jealous 
that Bhima 
should be sent 
to fetch the 
horse instead of 
Aijuna. 

Krishna’s ob» 
jeetious to Bhi* 
ma on the 
score of his 
fondness for 
eating, and his 
uarriaKe to an 
Asura wife. 


Bhima retorts 
that Krishna's 
stomach con¬ 
tains the uni* 
verse. 


Biorers to Krish¬ 
na’s marriaji^e 
to the dau(;hter 

of a Bear. 


VoHiDes 

Krishna. 


Bhima proceeds 
to Badrarati to 
bring avrsiy the 
horse. 


that they "tirere about to perform. Now when Krishna heard 
that Bhima had been chosen to go to Badravati, rather than 
Aijuna, ho was somewhat jealous, for Arjuna was his friend 
and near kinsman. And Krishna said;—Why send Bhima 
to bring away the horse ? Surely such a mission is too great 
for him: I am aware that lie understands everything con¬ 
nected with eating; but a man can have but a foolish head 
who is always thinking of his stomach: I know also that ho 
has married a woman of tho Asuras, and she will certainly 
deprive him of any sense ho may have remaining; Moreover, 
it is the rule that if a man marries a woman of inferior rank, 
or gives hirasolf up to tho love of women, or lives *in the 
house of his father-in-law, he may not take any part in the 
performance of an Aswamodha: Atjuna, on the other hand, 
is fitted in every way for high deeds.” Bhima replied:— 
You say, 0 Krishna, that ho who has a large stomach, and 
is ever intent upon eating, is without understanding; but 
who can have a wider stomach than yours in which tho whole 
creation finds a place ? Yon also say that a great eater has 
no brains ; who eats more than you, who devour all tho 
rivers, all the demons, and all mankind ? Then you object 
that I have the daughter of an Asura living in my houso, bat 
you have married the daughter of Jdmbavat who is a Bear; 
and is the daughter of a Bear to be preferred to the daughter 
of an Asura? As to ray giving myself.up to the love of 
women, is it not known unto all men that you are in no wise 
better than me ? But let this pass: Wo are all anxious for 
your aid in the performance of this Aswamedha; and all my 
own hopes rest upon you alone.” 

At these words Krishna was mollified, and he gave bis 
consent that Bhima should go to Badravati. And Bhima 
set out with two other warriors, and defeated the Eaja of 
Badravati and brought away the horse. And the Eaja 
resolved to accompany BWma to Hastindpur, and attend the 
Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, and to can?y with him aU his 
family and treasures. Now this Baja had a motherwho was 
very old, and she was called his great mother, because^ sbe 
had been his fatheris head vdfo; and he was very anjtious 
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to take her with him. And the Raja said to her, that as sho bistoet of 
was* now approaching the end of her days, it would be most 
proper for her to proceed to the river Ganges and bathe — 

•there, and to behold the many holy Riahis and <l®votees 
who had taken up their abode there. But his old mother 
re])lied:—What is this Gringes water that you are talking 
about ? Have I not a hundred better springs hero ? I will 
never quit this house; for if I stir, all the goods and chattels 
here will be eaten up : My maids and servants will be every 
day plundering milk, and grain, and butter, and causing me 
grievous damage; so that when 1 return I shall find half my 
property wasted and stolen.” Ai^d the Raja's mother was 
very obstinate, and notwithstanding all that could be ^id, 
nothing would persuade her to leave the city of Badravati 
and proceed to Hastinupur. So the Minister advised the oid lady carried 
Raja to cany her by force, and accordingly a litter was pro- 
jiared, and the old Rdni wa.s placed upon it, and she was 
carried away, crying very loudly, along with the whole camp 
to the city of Ilastinapnr. And when they came nigh unto 
the city, Bliima went forward to inform his brothe^ Yudhish- 
ihira, who thereupon camo out to meet the Raja of Badra¬ 
vati, accompanied by Krishna and all his Chieftains; and 
Yudhishthira then conducted the Raja and all his party with 
great ceremony into Hastinsipur. 

Now according to the rule of tho Aswamodha tho horse Krishna returns 
could not be loosened until tho night of the full moon in the unS'^^'^ni^ht 
month of Choitro.* And Krishna returned to his own city, 
and dwelt there; for there remained many .months before 
the horse could be loosened and the preliminary rites be 
commenced. And when it only wanted one month to tho Trick played 
ceremony, Raja Yudhishthira sent Bhima to DwArakd to ***”" 
invite Krishna to attend the sacrifice. And Bhima set off 
for Dwdrakd with all speed, and after some days ho reached 
the city in the evening, and jiroceeded to the palace of 


* Tho month. Choitro generally corresponde to tho latter half of the month of 
March and the first half of tbo month of April, The full moon in the month of 
Ghoitno would thiu often correspond to tho full moon at Easter; and this coin¬ 
cident^ has given rise to wUd conjectures. / 
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Jjbima. 


for Ilastiniipur. 


HISTORY OF Krislma. And he was exceedingly hungry, and seeing that 
was no doorkeeper at the gate, he passed on uiitii' ho 

-came to the door of the hall whore Krishna was about to sit 

Feast Rpreiui out down to dinner. Now Krishna was aware that Bliima had» 

for Krishna’s .ti... t -i- ii •!. 

meal. amvcd, but feigned not to see him; and ho sent a maid to 

fasten the door of the hall, and feigned not to see Bhiraa, 
who could only peep in and see and smell the cxiinisite feast 
that was laid out for KrishiuVs dinner. And Blunia was 
ravenous from his long journey, and ho beheld the table 
most plentifully served with sixty-four choice dishes of 
meat, and an immense tray of rice, togoihor with various 
Tantalizing of Vegetables; and Krishna, still feigning not to see him, 
began to name aloud every dish, and to smack liis lips at its 
savour, until Bhima was well nigh frantic and near to faint. 
And when this jest liad lasted a long time, Krislma admitted 
Bhima, and when Bhima had oaten and drank until ho w'as 
KrMinasetsout full, ho told liis ciTaud to Kiisliua. So Kiivshna immediately 
ordered all his sons to make ready for their dcpartnio to 
tiastinapur, and prepared to set out with llukmini and 
Satyabhiima and his other favourite wives, and all his 
family; leaving his father Vasudeva and his brother Bala- 
rama in charge of Dwiirakii. 

. Now when Krishna sist out from l)warak:1, his camp Avas 
composed of an infinite number oi tradespi‘oplc and artisans 
of all clesci'iptions, and women of ilio lowest ebaraoter. 
There wore gay women, flowcr-wminen, oil-ATomcn, and 
inilk-woiiion; also jugglers, serpent-charmers, monkey 
leaders, and all kinds of pedlars and showmen. I’liero 
were also some Chieftains of high rank, for Vasudeva and 
Balarama accompanied Krishna during the first three 
stages. And as they marched along there Aras very much 
laughter and merriment amongst tho crowd, especially on 
Declaration ofa account of tlie womcn. Aiul a certain woman of infamous 
character was travelling on a bullock, and she was ovor- 
■fnswmfor- tunied by a camel; and the people laughed when they saw 
tho woman fallinggHpon the gronndj^ for her character was 
known to all. But the woman arose and said ;—TJjiere is 
no occasion for laughing, for every day 1 behold tho diyino 


KriNhna’a 
inollcy comp, 


Merriment of 
the crowd. 
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Krislma, and thorofore all my sins are forgiven me.” And 
Krislina heard her words, hnt he only smiled. After this a 
flower-girl came up to Krishna, and said :—** I have these 
flowers for sale, and it is already mid-day; I pray you there¬ 
fore to order the camp to bo pitched, that I may bo able to 
sell my flowers before they are all withered and spoiled.” 
Krishna replied:—I will give orders that you be paid for 
evoiy flower you havoj” and the flower-girl hoard his 
words and rejoiced exceedingly. Then another w'oman who 
sold milk came to Krishna, and said:—" All my milk is 
being spoilt by the journey, and the people hero take no 
heed of the poor and needy.” • 

When Bhima, who had been listening to these com¬ 
plaints, heard the grumbling of the milk-woman, he could 
contain himself no longer; and ho said to Krishna :—^'All 
the gay women and flower-girls, and milk-women in the 
camp come to you as if there wore nobody else to take care 
of them, iis thort' surely ought to be.” Krishna replied :— 
“ Your pity for these poor wmmon is so praiseworthy that I 
herewith constitute you their Superintondent;Genoral.” 
Bhima said:—I have in ray house the daughter of an 
Asura as my wife, and should she see mo in the company of 
these women, she would be very jealous, and would devour 
them up. I pray you, therefore, to appoint some Superin¬ 
tendent who has a great number of women in his family.^' 
But Krishna, who liad many thousands of wives, excused 
himself, saying :—^‘1 have Jdmbavati in my family, who 
is the daughter of a Bear, and .should she see ^such a number 
of handsome baggages about mo, she would kill them all in 
like mamier ; But you Pdndavas are five brothers with only 
ono wife among you, and when she is with one of your 
brothers, those women will keep you from solitude.” And 
all the people laughed at the words of Krishna, And Krish¬ 
na sent the women to Bhima accordingly, and they all sat 
round Bhhna and began to jest and laugh. And BMma said 
to them :—''Why do you come ‘here tes^die; no one but 
Krishna can boar the trouble of so many women; All of you 
know that I have a wife who is the daughter of an Asura; 
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HISTORY OP and she is very jealous, and sliould she ever see you in my 
Pam II company ske will devour you all lip.^' At tkese words of 

--Bhima tke women returned and informed Krishna, who 

laughed at their fears and then dismissed them. ' 

aocomiianied by Now after three stages Vasudeva and Balanlraa, the 

the multitude. y ' 

father and brother of Krishna, returned to Dwaraka accom¬ 
panied by all the multitude; and Krishna, and lus wives and. 
children, proceeded with Bhima towards the city of Ilastinii- 
Krishna and his pur. On tlioir way Krishiia and his party approached the 
SatKurt^ city of Mathnril; and when the people of Mathurit heard that 
tiiurt’«»me%t Krishna was coming, they went out to moot him with pro- 
nawithimi- scnts of curds, milk, anufflowers. And one who remembered 
Both men and him when he was a boy tending his cattle at Vrindavana, 
hhTof hi8"bS^. asked him whore he had obtained such vast pomp and mag- 
?hn«ittin?* iiificence; and another answered him, saying :—“Krishna 
Vnnd&vana. ^ keeper of cattle, and know nothing of wealth be¬ 

yond milk and butter; but now he is the mightyKaja of 
Dwdraka, and the sovereigns of tho earth bow down before 
him.” And some of the women also, who had known him 
in his childhood, asked him if he could remember the time 
when he had stolen their butter, and had been tied up for it 
by his mother Yasoda. But Krishna only laughed at those 
questions, and gave the women presents of fine cloths, and 
jewels, and money; so that they all wont away in great joy. 

After this Krishna ordered the tents to be pitched on 
the bank of tho river Jumnd; and he sent for his sons and 
bade them to bo mindful of their behaviour at the sacrifice, 
which was about to be celebrated; and he desired his wives 
to be sure to‘pay proper respect to Kunti and Draupadi; 
and he specially commanded his oldest son Pradyumna to 
conduct himself with all humility at tho ceremony, and to 
keep himself free from all high thoughts and pride, and to 
tell his mother, Rukmini, to wait with a great number of 
slave women upon llranpadi during the sacrifice. Krishna 
then went forward to the city of Hastiniipur, leaving his 
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camp to be btouglt up by‘Bhima. And as he journeyed, a 
JwSJthe’ffi Brdiimau said to the people:—Ye think much of the merit 
o^^ng of the sacrifice that is about to be performed; but the real 
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merit is to bo derived from beholding Krishna.'' AndmsxoETOF 
wheif he came nigh to the citvj multitudes of Brdhmans, 

With, clasped nandsj besought him to forgive their sins; but- 

he said:—If your hearts be true and single before God, 
thero is hope of forgiveness from him." So he went on to 
the city while the women collected on the tops of the houses Krishna’s reply, 
to behold him. As he advanced further, a eulogist said to Krishna praised 
him:—^^What auspicious day is this in which men behold'*^**'*'*^'** 
your face to tho cleansing of all their sins;" And the 
eulogist also said to those around:—“ 'Jliis is Krishna, who 
has assumed so many transformations to visit tho world." 

And Krishna took a necklace of pearls and jewels from off 

Ins own neck and gave it to tho eulogist. After this Br&hmans pray 

Krishna was met by a largo number of Brdhmans, who 

jirayed to him; and then by a company of dancing girls. Dancing giri« 

who sang and played before him. And Krishna stopped for S^hua. 

a time to look at tho dancing girls. And one of tho girls 

said to those around:—Afy heart is so intent with viewing Pious spiscohos 

Krishna, that I lose my recollection; and I fear that I shall pl?rfwn!aaw“of 

spoil my dance, and tliat Krishna will think meanly of me." 

She then turned to Krishna, and said:—You have one 
chakra which you whirl where you list, but I have four 
chakras which I can whirl." So saying she took one on 
each hand, and one on each foot, and whirled all four about 
to the admiration of Krishna and of all who behold her. 

She then said;—“ You play with the world as with a ball; 

and I can play with seven balls." So she took and tossed 

seven balls into tho air,’and caught each one in turn. And KrUiina praises 

Krishna bestowed great praises upon tbo girl; and told her 

to come to his quarters, and ho^would give her whatever sho 

asked of him. 

After this Krishna approached the city, and was met by Krishna entm 
Arjuna and all his kinsmen, and lastly at some distance by t^pur.”^ 
Raja Yudhishthira, and all the great men of Hastindpur, and 
they conduebed him to the house which had been prepared 
for him. And Krishna paid a visit to Mahdraja Dhritar- visits the 
dshtra pud the Rdni Gdnddri, and the Rdm Kunti, and they 
receirvod him with every honour. And Aij unu was despatch- 
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ed with many of tho ladies of the Pdndavas to meet tho 
ladies of Krishna^s camp; and when all the ladies had ndarly 
reached tho city, Yudhishthira and Krishna went out also to 
meet them; and in this manner the ladies of Krishna were 
conducted into the city and introduced to Kunti, Gdndhan, 
and Draupadi. And Satyabhama said to Draupadi ;—" We, 
who aro so many thousands in number, have all but one and 
tho same husband in Krishna, and wo are all happy with 
him; how comes it then that you have five husbands, and 
are not ashamed before men Draupadi answered:—You 
are every one jealous of each other, and aro always talking 
of your suspicions one ofi another: But I never speak one 
word which all my five husbands may not hoar alike, or 
which would givo to either the smallest offence: And as to 
what you ask of my having no shame before men, I had 
great shame when Duhsasana insulted me in tho presence of 
till the Kauravas; but Krishna miraculously protected mo 
by his divine power; and as fast as Dulisdsaiia stripped mo 
of one of my cloths, Krishna supplied another in its 


room. 


>} 
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The foregoing narrative of the capture of the 
horse contains only a single relic of the original 
tradition; namely, the incident that the horse in¬ 
tended for the Aswamedha was literally stolen by 
Blmna. Every other detail appears to be mythical; 
or, ill other words, is a modem interpolation en¬ 
forcing the .observances of the Brdlimans, or tho 
worship of ICrishna. Tho conquest of the Rajas 
has been spiritualized into a conquest of the pas¬ 
sions; and the conjugal rights of the younger Pdn¬ 
davas are apparently set aside, in order that Yud¬ 
hishthira may sleep every night for an entire year 
by the side of his wife with a naked sword between 
them. Moreover, the main idea of the Aswamed¬ 
ha, that it was undertaken to settle questions of 
supremacy, has been virtually set aside in favour 
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of tlie later Brahmanical notion that it was a sacri- Hisfoar of 
fiefi for the atonement of sin and the acquisition of 
religious merit. Again, the disqualifications men- Low nwrri^o^ 
tioned by Krishna, as unfitting a man to assist at an catioa ui 

J • ^ o ^ ^ Aiiwauaedh». 

Aswamodha; namely, marriage with an Asura wife, 
pr with a wife of lower rank than himself, or resid¬ 
ing in the house of a father-in-law;—are all breaches. 
of Brahmanical law, which could scarcely have had 
any connection with the ancient celebration of an 
Aswamedha. Lastly, a palpable fable has been intro- Fable of the 
duced of a treasure hidden iif tho Himfdayas, which 
Yudhishthira declined to accept because it had be-. 
longed to tho Brtihmans; all of which may be re¬ 
garded us a later interpolation, intended to indicate 
by a negative process the respect to be paid by 
Hindu Kajas to the Brahmanical hierarchy. • 

Besides, however, these purely Brahmanical de- Lar^o iiiterpnla* 

, . ^ , . tiotiH rel'erniig 

tails, it Will have been seen that tho narrdjtive of the 
capture of the liorse is largely interpolated with in¬ 
cidents referring to Krishna, which arc very curious 
and su^cstive, and serve to illustrate that epicurean 
phase in tho religion of the Ilindfis which will be dis¬ 
cussed hereafter. Krishna appears not only as a lover Contradictory 

^ ^ ^ ^ , featuresinlhe 

of women, but as prone to mirth and jesting; andgriXaLa 
no doubt tlieso were the cliaracteristics of the mortal and asauiiic<i,r> 
hero. But in elevating Krishna to *the Godhead, preiaffiis.’**' 
and representing him as the incarnation of the Su¬ 
preme Being, it seems to have been deemed neces¬ 
sary to invest him with divine attributes, such as 
the forgiveness of sins, and even to identify him 
with tho universe in accordance with a pantheistic 
idea that the universe existed in him. The attempt 
to harmonize these two opposite conceptions of^StioX**^ 
Krishna as a man and Krishna as a god, has re- 
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HISTORY OY suited iu a strange medley of absurdities; and these 
paet il are especially manifest in the scenes between Krisli- 
na and Bhtma. Krishna reproaches Bhfma for his 
large stomach, his Asura wife, and his love of 
women. Bhfma retorts by an extravagant allusion 
to Krishna as the Supreme Being in whom the 
.whole creation exists, irot as an idea in the divine 
intellect, but in his stomach as an actual and ma¬ 
terial fact.® Bhfma also refers to the traditionary 
liistory of Krishna, in which it is recorded that the 
hero married the daughter of a Bear, and indulged 
Krishna’s in a multiplicity of amours. The scene in the 
SStSi!”’ dining hall, in which Krishna is descanting upon 
the excellence of the dishes whilst Bhfma is kept 
outside frantic with hunger, is still more whimsical, 
and procisely in accordance with Hindi! tastes. It 
is utterly devoid of religious meaning, but yet it is 
a part of the conception of Krishna: and pious 
worshippers will laugh all the more because the jest 
was perpetrated by Krishna, just as courtiers will 
laugh at the sorriest jest uttered by their sovereign. 
Kizture of jest* But the scenes in Krishna’s motley camp exhibit in- 

inguidpiety. .. ^ ^ • /* 

congruities which would surpass the mysteries of 
the middle ages, or the practices at the DionysiaS 
festivals. A courtesan excites merriment by falling 

It would bo difficult to find a more curiouB illustration of the wide differebee 
between the idealisTu. of the learned class of Hindiis and tho intense realism which 
is alone apprehended by the masses, than is here involved in the remark of Bhima 
as regards the universe. Many Pandits are perfectly capable of conceiving the 
creation os existing as a Divine idea in the mind of tho Creator; and do indeed 
teach that all external nature, and tho exploits of Krishna himself as a human 
being, are all Maya, or a delusion of the intellect. But the masses are totally 
incapable of apprehending such metaphysical conceptions. To them the moan> 
tains, rivers, and seas are absolute matcrLd facts, and nothing short of represent¬ 
ing the universe as so much matter existing in the stomach of Krishna as the 
Creator of the universe, will render the cosmogony intelligible to the popular 
miud. As to Kiishna’s humau character, that is to bo dismissed as something 
iacomprehensiblo,.whieh tho learned only can understand. 
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from her camel, and then proves her religious faith by histoet op 
decldring that her sins are forgiven her because she pabt li 
has beheld Krishna.® The benevolence of the deity 
iS shown by his dubious liberality to a flower-girl; 
whilst his humanity is displayed in a still more 
dijbious exchange of jests with Bhima respecting 
the jealousy of their wives at the presence of the 
courtesans. The bantering remarks of the men and Bantcringoftiw 
womcn of Mathura, and those of the Brdhmans and 
dancing girls who welcomed the approach of Krish¬ 
na to Hastindpur, are all of th5 same grotesque cha¬ 
racter ; and instead of elevating a man into a deity, 
only tend to degrade the deity into a very ordinary 
mortal. 

There is one other incident in the narrative of Natural Inci- 

,, , /.ill 1.1. • dent of tho old 

the capture ox the horse which is very curious; lad^ywhorefused 
namely, the story of the old mother of the Raja of 
Badravati, who refused to leave her milk'aiidbutter®"^’ 
to the mercy of the servants, or to believe in tho 
efficacy of Granges water; and who accordingly by 
the advice of the Minister was carried away by 
force. The language of the old lady is staiiling 
from its truthfulness to human nature. She is a 
poUbct type of a large class. Tlie power of tho 
Ganges water to wash away her sins .was a new¬ 
fangled doctrine which she utterly reffised to be¬ 
lieve. The springs in her own neighbourhood she 
declared were quite as good as the Ganges; in the 
same spirit that Naaman the Syrian declared that 
the rivers of Damascus were better than all the 

0 Xbis obaoryation of fho courtesan is a striking instance of that.doctrine of 
tho power of faith 4n E&ma and Krishna as inearnations of deity, which is insistod 
upon by tljo worshippora of Vishnu; as opposed to the doctrine of the power of 
good works, such as austerities and sacrifices, which is insisted upon hy tho wot. 
shippers,of Siva. 
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TIIE MAHA BHARATA. 

T 

rivers of Israel. In a word, she seems to have cared 
more for her household goods than for the forgive¬ 
ness of her sins; like Martha, she was cumbered 
with too much serving. 

The narrative of the second event in the perform¬ 
ance of the Aswamedha, namely, the loosening of 
the horse, is quite as barren of real incidents as the 
narrative of the capture. The horse was loosened, 
and it was followed by Arjuna accompanied by a 
body of retainers j but there the authentic tradition 
ends. The real adventures of the horse during tlio 
subsequent wanderings, were probably restricted to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Hastindpur; but 
in the Mahd Bhdrata the travels of the horse are ex¬ 
tended not only to the most remote quarters of India, 
but beyond the Bengal frontier to the city of Mun- 
nipore, and beyond the Ilimdlaya mountains as far 
as the northern ocean. The whole of those ad¬ 
ventures may bo treated as palpable fictions of a 
comparatively recent origin; but still they are well 
wortliy of preservation, as they furnish striking 
illustrations of the current ideas which prevail 
amongst a people who arc ignorant, credulous, |pd 
superstitious, but who are by no means wantin^'n 
the imagina^tive faculty. 

The so-called adventures of the horse are twelve 
in number, but literally they are twelve legends, or 
series of legends, connected with the countries into 
which the horse is said to have wandered. The 
identification of the countries in question is in many 
cases impossible, and if possible would be of little 
value, as will be clearly indicated hereafter. The 
heads of these twelve legends are as follows 
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1st, The Prince with a thousand wives, whose msTOBTot 


sister was married to Agni, the god of fire. 

2nd, The disobedient wife who was transformed' 
l)y her husband into a rock on account of her contu¬ 
macy. 

. 3rd, The Prince who was thrown by his father 
into a cauldron of hot oil, but preserved by prayer. 

4th, The transformation of the horse into a mare 
and a lion. 

5th, Adventures of Arjuna in a country of 
Amazons. * 

(3th, Adventures in a country where men, women, 
and animals grew upon trees; where the people hud 
blanket ears; and where human sacrifices were of¬ 
fered. 

7th, Arjuna slain and beheaded by his own son 
in the city of M unnipore, but restored* to life' by the 
application of a jewel brought from the city of ser¬ 
pents in the under world. ’ 

8th, The Raja who offered to cut himself in half 
in order to deliver the son of a Brdhman who had 
been seized by a lion. 

^ 0th, The fortunate life of Raja Chandrahasna. 

10th, The Rishi who had dwelt for many Brah¬ 
mas in an island of the Ocean beyond the Himdlayas. 

11th, The sou of Jayadratha and Duhsald mira¬ 
culously restored to life by Krishna. 

12th, Triumphant return of Arjuna with the 
horse and the conquered Rajas to the city of Hasti- 
ndpur. 

The narrative of the loosening of the horse, and 
of the twelve adventures which followed, may now 
bo related as follows:— 


INDU. 
Fart 1L 
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when tlie night of the full moon in the month of 
Choitro had arrived, the horse chosen for the Aswamedha 
was solemnly loosened in the presence of all the people. 
And the horse went where it listed, and this it was to do' 
for a whole year; and Aijuna followed the horse with an 
army; and a golden plate was fixed on the forehead of the 
horse, on which was inscribed the name of Raja Yudhish- 
thira, and a proclamation that Arjuna was following the horse 
with an army, and that ho would clear a passage for it, and 
compel any Raja, who opposed its progress or carried it away, 
to restore the horse, and to join his train, and attend the 
Aswamedha at the ond of the year. And the horse went 
forward to many cities and countries, and had twelve ad¬ 
ventures i and during those twelve adventures Arjuna did 
battle with many Rajas; and all those whom ho fought 
against during these twelve adventures he conquered, and 
compelled them to give up their treasures for the perform¬ 
ance of the Aswamedha, and to join his army for the pro¬ 
tection of the horse; and many Rajas, hearing of the groat 
victories that Arjuna had achieved, gave in their submission 
without a battle, and accoiyipanied his train along with the 
conquered Rajas. 

Now when the horse was loosened ho wont away towards 
the south; and his first adventure was in a certain Raj which 
was situated in the country of Malwa. And the sou of tho 
Raja had a thousand wives, all of whom were excoedina^ 
beautiful, and exactly sixteen years of ago; and tho Priiroe 
took his pleasure with his wives in a charming garden in the 
neighbourhood" of the city. And it so happened that one of 
his youthful wives saw the horse, and persuaded the Prince 
to carry it away into the city. And Aijuna demanded the 
release of the horse; and the Prince wont out and fought 
against him, and was defeated. And his father the Raja 
went out also, and was defeated in like manner. But the 
daughter of tho Raja was married to Agni, the god of fire; 
and Agni wont out and fought against Arjuna with fire, 
whilst Arjuna shot arrows in return which produced water. 
And after a while Agni desisted from the battle^ and coun- 
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Belled the Eaja to restore the horse, and the "Raja did so, 
and Rccoinpaniod Aijuna with all his army. ^ 

After this the horse had a second adventure, for he 
*ibbod himself against a rock that was enchanted, and there¬ 
upon stuck to the rock and could not bo loosened. And 
this rock was a woman, who had been the wife of a Rishi j 
and she had been transformed because of her wickedness. 
Now. when this woman was a girl, living in her father’s 
house, her parents told her that when they gave her in 
marriage to a husband, she must obey him in everything; 
but she replied that she would not. And they heeded not 
her words, seeing that she was only a child; and after a 
while they gave her in marriage to a pious Rishi. AccoVd- 
ingly the Rishi took her to his own home, and as she was 
very young he porforraed all the household work himself; 
but when she was fully grown, ho desired her to perform 
her proper duties, and especially to worship the fire, so that 
she might have fine children. But the woman refused to do 
aught; and she said that sho wanted no children, and there¬ 
fore would not worship the fire. Now one day-the Rishi 
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’ The first adventoro of the horse is uttorly unmeaning, but the mythic nar- 
ratiro of the marriage of the llaja’s daughter to the god Agiii, the deity of fire, 
is strikingly illustrative of the later current of llindfi imagination, and may be 
told here in a few woi-ds. The daughter of the Raja dcsirexi to marry Agni 
because lire rendered all things pure; and if a woman burned herself upon the 
funeral pile after tlie death of lier husband, she became perfectly pure. Morc- 
ov||| Agni was tlie mouth of all the gods; and as all sacrifices to the gods n;ust 
pa™biongh fire, or Agni, so she, by having Agni for her husband, w'ould .iscend 
to the gods. And all the women laughed at her choice, but she went out into the 
jungle, and kindled a great fire, and propitiated Agni; and the ^d appeared before 
her in the guise of a Brhhman and promised to become her husband. So the 
disguised Brhhman went to her father tho Raja, and made himself known, and 
demanded tho Raja’s daughter in marriage. But the Ooimsellois of the Raja 
laughed at the Brhhman as an impostor, upon which a flame issued Irom his mouth 
and burnt up the Minister's hair and board. Then the Raja arose and paid rever¬ 
ence to Agni, and the flames ceased. Meantime, the news of the arrival of the 
Brfihman and his extraordinary errand reached the women’s apartments, and the 
nurse of the Raja’s daughter came out to see the Br&hnuin, and she took him into 
her own room and asked him if he were truly Agni. The Br&hman in reply gave 
a puff which set the house on fire, and began to bum the clothes of the nurse. So 
the nurse threw off all her clothea, and then rushed into the Council Hall crying 
and sobbing. At this sight the Baja again did reverence to the Br&hman, and 
the flame ceased, and Agni was duly married to the daughter of the Raja 
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desired his wife to bring liim an earthen pitcher of water; 
and she threw down the pitcher, and broke it into pibcos. 
And when it was night she rose from his side j and when ho 
bade her retuni, she went out of the house. Thus sh6 
plagued her husband, until he giw loan and weak, and was 
like to die. At length a wise Rishi came to his house, and 
said to him :—“ When you want your wife to do a thing, 
tell her not to do it; and then she will do all that you desire.” 
With these words the wise Rishi wont his way, but said that 
on the morrow he would return to the house. And when 
ho had departed, the husband said to his wife:—“ Our guest 
will return on the morrow, but do not make any preparations 
for him.” And the wife replied;—“ What is this you say ? 
I would havo you to know that our guost is so great a Rishi 
that ho should be treated with all respect j and I shall not 
do as you desire, but will treat him very handsomely.” And 
the husband thought within bis heart that he had loaniod 
the way to rule his wife; so ho said to her:—To-morrow 
is the day on which it has hitberto boon my custom to feast 
the Br.^ihmans, and offer cakes to the souls of iny ancestors : 
But I have resolved not to do this; and if I do give a feast 
it shall consist of victuals of the worst kind, and I will 
only invite the most ill-favoured, ignorant, and worthless 
Brahmans to the banquet.Tlicn the wife replied:—This is 
a very pretty story that you are telling mo; To-morrow I 
shall provide a feast that will r ejoice the souls of your fatj^rs 
for a whole year; and I shall invite only the most good- 
looking, learned, and respectable Brilhmana.” And the 
husband saidIf you do this, I will put on my meanest 
and dirtiest garments, and will not bo present at the feast.” 
And the wife replied:—“ You will not do as you say j for I 
shall provide you with the best and cleanest raiment, and 
will myself conduct you to the banquet.” So on the morrow 
the wife did all that she had promised, and her husband was 
filled with joy j but when the feast was over, he forgot the 
counsel of the wise Rishi, and commanded his wife to throw 
the remains of the victuals into the river Ganges according 
to the custom. But the woman in her pride and obstinacy, 
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carried out tlio victuals in his very sight, and threw them 
into If place whore the hogs camo and devoured them. Then 
the husband, was exceedingly wroth, and in his rage he 
ctrscd his wife that she should become a rock; and ho 
said:—“You shall continue to be a rock until Baja Yud- 
hishthira celebrates an Aswaraedha; and the sacrificial horse 
shall come to this place and run against you, and shall be- 
fastened to you : But then when Aijuna strokes you and 
liberates the horse, you shall once more become a woman.” 

Now when the horse had done as the Rishi had prophe¬ 
sied, Aijuna was greatly surprised; but the Brahmans who 
lived in that place came up and tolchhim of all that had be¬ 
fallen the woman and her husband. So ho stroked the rock 
and set the horse free; and at that same moment the woman 
was restored to her true shape, .and returned to the house of 
her husband, and obeyed all his commands ever afterwards. 

The third adventure of the horse was in the city of Chita- 
imr, where all the people worshipped one God, and no man 
liod more than one wife. And the horse entered the city, 
and was followed by Arjuna and all his army. And'the Raja 
collected his army and prepared to march out ag.ainst Aijuna, 
and ho ordered that a large cauldron of boiling oil should bo 
made ready, and that whoever should fail to march out with 
him should bo thrown into the cauldron. And the youngest 
son of tho Raja was named Sadnova; and when the Raja was 
about to go forth, Sadnova wont to Iho inner apartments to 
tak^leave of his mother, and he kissed the ground before 
hor, and said that he was going out to fight A:guiia. And 
his mother answered him:—“ If you are killed in battle it 
will bo well, but if you run away I sliall be derided by all 
people.” So Sadnova took his leave, and as he went out he 
met his sister, and his sister put a garland of flowers rouud 
his neck, and bade him bo valiant and prove himself a man, 
for that her husband would upbraid her if her brother be¬ 
haved like a coward. And when Sadnova left his sister, his 
young wife came up to him and said:—“I fear that you will 
ho slain jbhis day, and then you will many another wife in 
Swargaj but if it be so I will bum myself with your dead 
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body, and so bo united with you for ever." And Sadnora 
bade her fear not; but she replied;—“I know that yUu are 
endowed with courage, and that you will not return from tho 
battle unless you come as conqueror.” And she desired tKit 
he would embrace her before he went, and he did so. Mean¬ 
while the Raja had gone forth, and when he heard that his 
son had delayed to join him, ho was in great wrath. And ho 
consulted the Brdhraans as to what he should do; and they 
said;—Unless you keep your word your soul will go to 
Naraka.” So tho Rdja ordered his son to he thrown into 
the cauldron, and Sadnova employed alibis thoughts in pray¬ 
ing to God, and when. ho was cast into the cauldron, tho 
boiling oil ceased to bubble up, and became immediately 
cold. And all the people, who had blamed the Brdhmans 
for thoir counsel to thd Raja, set up a loud shout of joy. And 
Sadnova arose out of the cauldron, and went out with tho 
army to fight against Arjuna; hut tho victory was gained by 
Ai;juna, and Sadnova and all his brethren wore slain; and 
the Raja restored the horse and accompanied the army of 
Arjuna. 

After this the horse had a fourth adventure, for on his 
way he entered a pond and was changed into a mare, and then 
entering another pond ho was changed into a lion; upon 
which Aijuna prayed to God, and the horse resumed its for¬ 
mer shape.® 

And it camo to pass that after many days the horse had 
a fifth adventure, for he entered a oountry which was in¬ 
habited only by women, and their Rdni was named Paramita. 
And the way'in which these women became mothers was this. 
When men from other regions visited that oountry for traffic 
or from curiosity, the women lived with thorn as their wives; 
and if a daughter was born it was permitted to live, but a 

® The story of the fourth adventure is purely mythical. Tho transformation 
of the horse into a marc is said to have been in consequence of a curse of the god¬ 
dess Pftrvati, who was assailed by a Daitya whilst bathing in that pond, and ac¬ 
cordingly ordered that all males entering that water for the ftiture should be 
turned into females. The second transformation was caused by a Br&hman, who 
woa seized by a crocodile while bathing in tho pond, and accordingly prayed that 
any creature entering that water for the future should be turned into a lion. 
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son was killed the moment it was born. And if a mwi stayed 
for more than a month in that country he was put to death; 
and such of his women as wore with child remained alive, but 
|ucli as were not with child burned themselves with his dead 
body j for which reason every man who could escape ran away 
after twenty or twenty-fivo days. Wlien Arjuna arrived in this 
country, ho said to tlie warriors about him;—This is a mar¬ 
vellous country that the horse has led us to: If wo conquer 
these women we shall obtain no credit thereby; butifwe-aro 
conquered our disgrace will bo greater than can be conceived: 
Moreover, those women are of groat strength, and whoever 
lives with them for a month is a dfad man; They will now 
seize our horse, and wo shall find it Jiard to stand against 
them.” 

Whilst Arjuna and his warriors were engaged in this dis¬ 
course, the wo!non made thoir appoaranco; and they were all 
in the very prime of beauty. And they wore necklaces of 
tho best-shaped pearls, and wore attired in splendid drosses; 
and they wore mounted upon horses, with (i[uivers tied to 
their waists, and bow^ in their hands; and they were all per¬ 
fect in tho arts of love, and in tho vaiions ways of fascinating 
men. As soon as tho horse cauglit their eyes, one of them 
ran and seized hold of it, and led it to the Rim, and told her 
who followed it and what was its destination j and tho Rdni 
ordered it to her stable to serve as a war horse. Then the 
Rani mounted an elephant, and all her female forces mounted 
their horses, and they all wont out to meet Aijuna; and they 
were all of perfect beauty, and lujtwocn fourteen and sixteen 
years of ago, and the Rdni Paramita was the very perfection 
of lovoliness. And when these beautifid damsels saw that 
Arjuna and most of his warriors were mounted on chariots, 
they all laughed, and said :—Are those men who are riding 
in their chariots como to vanquish us who are mounted on 
horses ? * The Rdni then advanced upon her elephant, and 

addressed herself to Arjuna, and said:—You, 0 Arjuna, 
have triumphed over many men of note; see now if you be 
man enough to resist my attack.*' She then shot a single 
arrow with suoji exceeding grace that Arjuna and most of his 
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HISTORY OP warriors were abashed. And the Rdni said to him ;—“ I my- 
■'vih take you prisoner, and make you my slave j land 
Yr^^\aattho 7^^ Unprofitable Aswamedha sacrifice, and 

come and drink wine with me, and pass your time in greatj 
pleasure.’^ Aijuna replied:—“ I have heard that whosoever 
falls into your embraces certainly dies; anddf I loiter here 
with you, who will take care of the horse ? Paramita aaid„; 

—“ Either way your death is nigh, for if you fight mo you 
will fall by my arrows, and if you yield to mo you will fall by 
the light of my eyes; But since you seem to have no desiro 
for my love, I will slay you with an iron arrow.” Then 
Aijunadefeated, Paramita discharged somp more arrows, and Arjiina found it 
impossible to withstajjfd her; so he advanced and said;— 
1 am enamoured with your beauty and grace, and your skill 
and bravery; and 1 desire to lay aside all hostility against 
you, and to offer you my hand: But you are a woman of 
understanding, and you know that I am now engaged in an 
Aswamedha sacrifice, and that I cannot associate with a 
woman until the sacrifice is completed; but I promise that 
when I an’ive at Hastinapur I will espouse you in the midst 
Supcrabnnd- of my brethren and kinsmen, and will find suitable husbands 

urice of men at « i i* i 

HastiiiApur. for all the women who may come with you, for there we liavo 
men in plenty.” "Wlien the Edni heard those words, she was 
extremely pleased, and said to Arjuna“ It was my inton- 
. tion to make war against you, and to slay both you and all 
your people; but I will now mako peace with you on condi¬ 
tion that you accept me in marriage; and I will go to Has- 
tindpur, and remain with Raja Yndhishthira until you 
So -she sent for the horse, and restored it to 
. Aijuna, and placed one of her own kinswomen in her room to 
govern the country; and then in great pomp and splendour, 
and accompanied with vast numbers of women; and goods 
and baggage beyond calculation, and all the finest jewels and 
i*aiTOitaOTo- curiosities that eye ever saw, she set out for the city of Has- 
unftpur, tindpur, whilst Arjuna again lot the horse loose, and went 
* after him. 


Amazonsrostore retum.^^ 
the horse. 


uivciitiire 
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After this the horse encountered a sixth adventure in a 
country whore the trees were very large an^ wonderful to 
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behold j for instead of fruit they boro men and women upon histoey op 

their branches, as well, as elephants, horses, kine, goats, 

sheep, asses, and various other animals. But all these hu- 

man and animal fruits were very short-lived; for when it 

was noon they were young and vigorous, but as the day 

drew towards a close they grew older and older, until at the 

setting of the sun they all died. Jlvery day these fruits 

were produced, and grow to maturity at noon, and died at 

sunset. And the men of this country had ears like blankets. Men with 

and with one of those cars they covered their heads and " '' 

with the other they covered their bodies. And all the men 

and animals in this country had bodies that were crooked 

and distorted. Somo of the men hdid the faces of horses. Monsters. 

and others the faces of asses, and some had but one eye, or 

one leg, or one am, whilst others had three eyes, or three 

legs, or three arras. And the Raja of this countiy had a TerriWo nspoct 

Brilhman for his Minister. And this Brahman wore a string Minuter of the 

of human heads over his shoulder instead of the sacred 

thread, and lie carried human skulls in his hand; and he 

had the skull of an olophant hollowed out for a*^drinking 

cup; and for oar-ringa ho wore a dead elephant in one ear 

and a dead eamel in the other; and for a walking-staff he 

had the bones of a dead cow. Now when this Brahman saw The BiAhman 

the sacrificial horse, he went to the Raja and said to him:— i^aioseiw 

T 1 . ** Aqunaandhls 

An onoiny of yours lias entered tins country, whose name people, and 

, . / * perform a ^era- 

is Arjuna, and it was his brother Bhima that slew your 
father, the Asura: Now therefore do you seize Arjuna, and 
all the people that are*with him, and perform a Naramedha 
sacrifice, so that all of thorn may bo burnt in the sacrificial 
fire; P or this sacrifice has great inoi*it, just as he who drinks Merit of the 
wine and blood acquires great merit. And for this s>acri- 
fice of yours I will collect a number of Brdhmans who 
are drinkens of blood and wine, and who eat human flosli; ^dwino-drink- 
as well as a number of Saniases who have performed 
penances for many years in the pagodas and sacred places, 
and who celebrate their rites by eating tho flesh of maid¬ 
ens : And this was the sacrifice which was performed by StS'S by ’ 
Rdvana, and by celebrating it you will become a second ^^'“*** 
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Bitvanaj and wo will all pray for you.^’ And the Raja re¬ 
plied :—“ Youb counsel is good! ” So the Raja went t>ut, 
with all the men and women of the country, to fight against 
Aijuna; and they employed many enchantments and magi¬ 
cal arts. But after much fighting the Raja was slain by 
Arjuna, and all his forces fled in great confusion, and betook 
themselves to various quarters of the world and to the is¬ 
lands of the sea; and so that country was cleared of all these 
wicked Daityas. And Aijuna entered their abodes and 
found much gold and jewels beyond all calculation. So 
Aijuna distributed some among his soldiers, and some 
among the Rajas who raccompanied him ; and ho loaded 
very much tre.asure ^on camels and elephants, and sent 
them away to Raja Yudhishtliira, and his other brethren, 
and his friends who wore in Hastiiiapur, Arjuna tlien 
commanded that all the houses and families of the Daityas 
should be burnt; after which the horse was again loosened 
to wander where it would. 
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So the horse wont on for many days, until he entered 
the country of Manipura, and there he met with his seventh 
adventure. And the Raj of Manipura contained many well- 
peopled cities, and the Rtija at that time was Babhru-vahana, 
the same whom Chitrdngada, tho daughter of the previous 
Raja, had borne to Arjuna during his twelve years’ exile. 
This Riija Babhru-vahana was without an equal in prowess 
and manhood. And in his Raj of Manipura there was not 
such a being as a liar, and the women were always obedient 
to their husbands; and there were also many wise and 
devout Rishisdn the Raj, who studied the Vedas. And the 
whole country enjoyed tranquillity under the reign of Raja 
Babhru-vdhana; and no one was ever anxious about worldly 
concerns, hut all their thoughts were fixed on the world to 
come, and employed in the worship of God; and no one in 
that country was ever taken up and imprisoned; and if a 
poor man entered that territory, the Chandels mad© him a 
ryot that ho might no longer feel a^y regret at leaving his 
own country.® The troops of that country were all of 


* Chandel is tbe name of a numerous tribe of Bajpoots, origitttfQ^ from 
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detorminod bravery and great strength, and never turned history or 
theif backs in the day of battle, however numerous might 
bo the enemy opposed to them. And all the people in that 
Country spoke the Sanskrit language, and they were always 
happy and in good humour, and all passed their time in 
mirth and joy. 

• Now the walls of the palace of Babhru-vdhanawero made city aud 
of gold, and round the whole city were walla of silver; and 
warriors of renown kept constantly watch and ward. On Wa«goiiH and 
the outside of the city wore a number of waggons bound 
together with chains, and in them were placed fireworks 
and fire weapons, and men were always stationed there to 
keep guard. And many thousands of^hariots and elephants E*haustif sa 
and horses were employed in bringing the revenues of the 
Raj, in gold and silver, to a thousand treasuries j and the 
people who were employed to receive the money sat day and 
night; but so great was the treasure that the people who 
brought it had to wait ten or twelve years before their turn 
came to account for the money they had received, and to 
obtain their acquittal and return home. So perfect was the 
cotnfort enjoyed in that Raj, that strangers who arrived 
there wore led to conceive that God had placed a second 
paradise in this world. 

And one of the Rajas that was following the horse said to wealth and 
Arjuna:—“There is no other country like this in the whole 
world; I have been accustomed to send every year to 
Raja Babhru-vdhana, one thousand cart-loads of gold and 
silver, merely for leave to remain quietly in ray own Raj; 
and if I failed to send it, an army came from* him and laid 
waste the whole of my country; For the Raja is exceedingly 
brave, and also very learned and sage; so that he exceeds 
all the Brdhmans and Rishis in the world in wisdom, as well 

Maboba In Bnudelkund, but now scattered over the North-Western Provinces* 

They claim to belong to the Lunar race, who are said to have descended from 
Cbrondra or the Moon; and they gave their namo to the district of Chanderi or 
Chandeli. In the Lower Boab they are divided into four tribes, bearing the 
several llindd d^gnationa of a Ruler or King, as Raja, Rko, Rlina, and R&wat. 

The Brahmonical compilers of the Mahk fihbrata appear to have lived in the 
•North-West Provinces, and assumed that Chondels formed nart of tho Munnipore 
population as landholders oc scnuAdais. 
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looks on a strange woman with an eye of desire, nor forgets 
for a single moment his worship and duty to God: This 
Raja has a Minister so able that no other Raja possesses his 
like; and this Minister manages the affairs of the Raj with 
such skill that the whole country is thoroughly well-peopled> 
and not a single measure of land is unoccupied or waste; 
and tho Minister is likewise so brave that upon occasion ho 
would hold combat with liho great god Siva himself; and he 
never gives a word of bad counsel to the Raja.” 

Meanwhile the horse went forward until at night time 
ho came near the city of Manipura; and it so happened that 
Raja Babhru-vAhana had gone to the chase, but some of his 
people saw the horse and informed him of it j and he imme¬ 
diately ordered the horso to bo carried into the city, and 
when it was night he commanded that it should be brought 
into his .Council hall. Now the whole ground where tho 
Raja held his Council was covered with gold; and at tho 


entrance to the Council chamber were a hundred thousand 


pillars of gold, each forty or fifty cubits high ; and the top 
of each pillar was made of fine gold and inlaid with jewels; 
and on the summits of the pillara, and on the walls, were 
many thousand artificial birds made so exact that all who 
saw them thought them to be alive; and there were pre¬ 
cious stones that .shone like lamps, so that there was no need 
of any other light in the assembly; and there also were 
placed the figures of fishes inlaid with rubies and cornelians, 
which appeared to bo alive and in motion. All round tho 
Council hall wore sticks of sandal wound round with fi.ne 


cloth, which had been steeped in sweet-scented oils; and 
those were burnt to give light to the place instead of lamps, 
so that tho whole company were perfumed with the odour. 
And before each one of tho principal persons in the assem¬ 
bly was placed a vessel ornamented with jewels containing 
various perfumes; and on every side and corner of the hall 
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were beautiful damsolsj who sprinkled rose water and other 
odoriferous liquors. And when the horse was brought into 
the assembly, all presentfVero astonished at its beauty and 
Excellence; and they saw round its neck a necklace of ex¬ 
cellent jewels, and a golden plate hanging upon its forehead. 
Then Raja Babhru-vdhana bade his Minister read the writing 
oh the plate; and the Minister rose up and road aloud that 
Raja Yudhishthira had let loose the horse and appointed 
Aijuna to be its guardian. And when the Raja heard this, 
he said:—“ Aijuna is my father! Say what course shall 1 
pursue ? ” The Minister replied:—0 Raja, since Arjuna 
is your father it is extremely unlbrtunato that you should 
hare seized upon this horse; for it would have been most 
proper for you to have followed thi|} horse for one year by 
the side of your father.” 

Tlien the Raja, by the counsel of his Minister, determined 
to restore the horse, and to offer the whole of his posses¬ 
sions as a free gift to his father Arjuna. And he ordered 
all the troops to bo in readiness in all their parade dresses, 
and ho took with him all the Rishis and learned ^Irahmans, 
and gave orders tliat all the men and women of this city should 
come forth. And all the most beautiful virgins of tho best 
education and most skilled in music wore called together; 
and some were mounted on elephants richly caparisoned, 
and some on tho most splendid chariots, and some on litters 
of tho richest make, whilst others walked on foot; and all 
were ornamented with necklaces of pearls and other jewels, 
and carried garlands of tho sweetest flowers in their hands, 
which they, were to throw round the neck of'Arjuna. And 
there were other girls from ten to fourteen years of age, 
who were appointed to carry boxes of precious perfumes, 
and to pour them upon tho head of Aijuna, and upon the 
heads of all the Rajas and Rishis, and sons of Rajas, and 
Chieftains, and Brtihmans that had followed tho horse. 
Then Raja Babhru-vifliana sot out to meet his father Aijuna, 
with all his Chieftains and Ministers j and all the soldiers, 
horse and foot, and all the fire-workers, accompanied him j 
and all the tradesmen and artisans in the city caiTied with 
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HISTORY OF tliGm tlicir choicGst goods and went likewise; and all the 
PART^n singiog-girls and dancing-girls bedecked themselves‘and 

--joined the cavalcade. In this older Raja Babhm-vdhana 

advanced on an elephant, for elephants were very excellent 
in that country; and when he saw Aijuna ho immediately 
alighted, and making the most profound obeisances, he 
slowly approached his father; and when he was come ni^h 
ho let loose the hair of his head, and he stooped forward and 
Advance of the wiped tho shocs of Ariuna with his hair. And the Bnlhmans 

Br&hmansland * i t -it 

maidens. and beautiful maidens also advanced and poured on Arjuna s 
head all the jewels they had brought with them, so that tho 
whole ground shone -rofend about him like tho heavens 
covered with stars. They also put chaplets of pearls and 
jewels, and wro%^)hs of sweet-smelling flowers round tho 
neck of Arjuna, and round tho necks of the other Rajas and 
Chieftains who were with him, and poured vases of jewels 
and flowers over their heads. 

Babhru.v4hana ITion Raja Babhru-vdhana advanced a second timo be- 
totofaSlk^ fore Arjuna, and made a profound obeisance, and said;— 
“ You are my master and tho author of my being j and 
though you bo my father and I your son, I am now your 
slave: I now make to you a free gift of this Raj, and my 
armies, and my revenues, and ray treasures, and all that I 
possess; and I am come to draw my sword in your service, 
in the hope that you will mercifully look on me with favour, 
and that as your other sons are severally employed under 
Place* his head you, SO you woiild also employ me.” Saying this, Babhru- 
foct. vdhana again ^ made a low obeisance; and then advancing, 

ho laid his ho'ad under Arjuna's foot, and said:—“ 1 hope 
you will raise my head from the dust with your own gracious 
hand, that I may lift up my head with honour among all tho 
people of the world.” And all the Rajas and Chieftains who 
had accompanied Arjuna presented themselves before him, 
and said:—"This is *your own son; why do you not with 
your own hand raise up his head from the dust ? No sove¬ 
reign on earth ever had such a son; why do you not look 
upon him with an eye’ of favour and affection ? ” 

But the Almighty had now brought an evil destiny upon 
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Arjttna, and it was predestined that he should he slain, histobt of 
A nd it came to pass that he was exceedingly wroth with the 

words of his great men j Und he smote the head of Babhru--;— 

^dhana so sharply with his foot, that his face was bruised 
against the ground. Then Babhru-vdhana lifted up his covers him. 
head from the earth, and said :—** 0 my father; what fault 
have I committed that you thus strike me ? ” Aquna re¬ 
plied :—I struck you because you are not my son; If I 
had been your father you would never have been afraid; 
and I am assured that your mother, Chitrdngadd, must have CaDshim the 
borne you to some herdsman: You ought not to have seized maiumd* ** 
ray horse, but having taken him, you ought not to have re- ^ 
stored him without a battle ; Had yoU possessed true valour 
you would have maintained a combat, as did my son Abhi- 
manyu against many heroes in tho great war: He was my 
son, and he was a lion; but you are a jackal, and have come 
and humbled yourself in the dust before one of your men 
have been killed, and before you have received a scratch: 

Your mother has djuiced and made a slip; and it becomes 
you to lay aside your bow and arrow, and to hang*a tom-tom 
rotmd your neck, and make a figure among dancing-girls; 
for no sign of tho true Kshatnya appears in your counten¬ 
ance.” 

When Babhru-vdhana heard these words of Arjuna, he Babbru-vAham 
smiled and said;—0 Arjuna, I have hitherto had groat 
forbearance, but I now renounce you ; In the fulfilment of " 
filial duty I have presented myself before you, and this you 
attribute to my fear of you and your arrows; and you have 
vilified my mother, and called me the son of a herdsman; 
and your judgment has failed you, inasmuch as you have 
not known a Kshatriya from a herdsman.” Having spoken 
these words, Babhi-u-vahana ordered all the virgins and 
other women who had come with him to return to the city, 
and he commanded that tho horse should be led away, and • 
the drums and trumpets sounded for battle. And then peftatof 
there was a desperate battle, and nearly all the Chieftains ^*3un». 
who lyid accompanied Arjuna were killed or taken prisoner. 

And Chitrdngadd, the mother of Babhru-vdhana, heard that o'the primuen 

Cliitn^igMhL 
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many great Chieftains had been brought prisoners,into the 
city, and that amongst them was Pradyumna, son of 
Krishna; and she sent surgeons to dress their wounds, and 
placed them in handsome apartments, and entertained theni 
with provisions and sweetmeats. Meanwhile, Arjuna saw 
many evil omens, for a kite alighted on his head and began 
to scream; and he also saw that his own shadow was with¬ 
out a head. And he challenged Babhru-vdhana to single 
combat, and they abused one another, and fought for a long 
time against each other; until at last Babhru-vdhana dis¬ 
charged a crescent-shaped arrow at Aijuna, which severed 
his head from his body. * And a light issued from the body 
of Aijuna, which resembled the sun in its brightness, and 
was seen by all the people of Hastinapur. And Yudliish- 
tbira and Bhima were in great alarm at the light; but 
Krishna told thorn that he knew what it was, and that all 
would go right in the end. 

Now when Raja Babhru-vdhana had obtained this mighty 
■victory, great rejoicings were made in his army. Tho 
musicians sounded the songs of triumph, and the eulogists 
praised tho Raja and his warriors in loud harangues j and so 
much spoil was gathered together that tho soldiers wore 
troubled how to carry it away. And when tho news reached 
the city of Manipura, all tho beautiful virgins wont forth 
with strings of jewels and dowers to meet the conquerors, 
and cast thoir wreaths upon tho Raja; and all the houses 
yrere hung with different coloured flags, and all tho Chief¬ 
tains came to congratulate tho Raja; and all the wives of 
the Chieftains Vent to tho palace to compliment Chitrdiigadn 
upon the victory which her son had gainod over such a 
matchless hero as Arjuna. But when Chiti4ngadii heard 
that her son had slain his father Aijuna, she fell into a 
swoon; and Ulilpl, the other wife whom Aijuna had espoused 
during his twelve years, exile, and who had entered the ser¬ 
vice of Chitrdngadd,, fell down in a swoon likewise., And 
when they were somewhat recovered, Chitrfragadd reproached 
her son very bitterly with tho crime ho had committed j and 
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prayed tliat a funeral pile might be ptepared, and that she history of 
miglit bo burned thereon. pJOTn. 

Now it so happened that Uldpi, who was the daughter daughto 
bf Vdsuki, the Serpent Raja, remembered that tho serpents to 

possessed a jewel which would restore Aijuna to life; and 
she sent one of her kinsmen, who was residing at Manipura, 
to request her father Vdsuki to deliver up tho jewel. So tho 
kinsman sot off for the lower world, and arrived at the abode 
of Vusuki, and there ho saw serpents all of gold, who were 
in tho service of Vdsuki. And the city of Ydsuki was MwfniiiceHt’city 
splendid beyond description, and contained ten thousand**^ rpont'S. 
crores^® of sei’pent inhabitants ; ijnd the wives of all those wives 

serpents were of consummate beauty. And tho city con- jewels, 
tained more jewels than any person in the world has ever 
seen; and there was a lake there which contained tho water Lake, 
of life, and in which all tho serpents used to batlio. And 
the kinsman of Uliipi entered the presence of Raja Ydsuki, 
and proffered his request for the jewel. And at that time snsharitAga 
the groat Serpent Sesha-naga, ho who has a thousand heads, tur^efto^wia 
was on a visit to Ydsuki; and Sesha-ndga summoned allKrishX’^®* 
the sorpents, and told them that he was desirous of sending 
the jewel to restore Arjuiia to life, saying If I send this 
jewel, and it restores Arjuna to life, my name will be exalted 
throughout the world; and I shall undoubtedly win the 
favour of Krishna, who is tho great friend of Aijuna; and. 

Knshna is now sovereign of nearly all the earth, and every 
living Raja pays homage to his superiority.^’ The sei’peiits R^aisaiortho 
then consulted together, but they were fearful that if the “‘'‘“"**** 
jewel were sent it would never bo restored, ’so they refused 
to send it; and Sesha-naga desired tho kinsman of Uldpi 
to return to her, and acquaint her with what the serpents 
had said. 

So tho kinsman retunaed to Manipura, and acquainted Babhni. 
Uldpi and RajaBabhru-vdhana with all that had occurred; and to 
the Raja determined to lead his army into the nether world defeats^tiw' 

—— ___ _ Soipents. 

A crore is ten millions; consequently ten thousand crorcs are equal to a 
hundred* thousand millions. 
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HI8T0KT OP and make war against the serpents, and destroy their city. 

PaS^. Bahhrn-vdhana did so, and descended to the lower 

regions, and fought many desperate battles against the ser¬ 
pents; and he shot arrows which produced peacocks in vast 
numbers; and the peacocks devoured the serpents until 
TheSer^nts thoy Were compelled to yield. So Sesha-ndga called a 
rnSn^ion^ and council of all the chiefs of the serpents, and it was agreed that 
give large pre- should give up the jewel; and moreover that they should 

bring all their other jewels and rarities, and present them 
to Babhru-vdhana that they might conciliate him thereby. 
Then Sesha-ndga and all the chiefs of the serpents waited 
upon Babhru-vdhana, and they gave up the jewel which was 
to restore Arjuna to life, and tendered their submission, and 
presented Babhru-vdhana with all their treasures. And 
Babhru-vdhana returned with the jewel in great honour and 
glory to the city of Manipura. 

Krishna, Bhi- Meanwhile Krishna, and Bhima, and Kunti had mounted 
arrive at Mani- the back of th© bird Garura, and ridden from the city of 

para riding -ini > 

upon Garura. Hastmdpur to the City of Manipura; and Sesha-ndga camo 
likewise from the nether world to behold Krishna and 
Ariuna'restored worship him. And Krishna prayed to (lod, and desired 
Sesha-ndga to apply the jewel to the body of Arjuna; and 
the head was once again joined to the body, and Arjuna 
returned to life, and was healed of all his wounds. And 

« 

Arjuna became reconciled to his sou; and Raja Babhru- 
vdhana prepared to accompany him; whilst Ohitrdngadd and 
Uldpi set out for Hastindpur to be present at the As- 
wamedha. 

t 

After this, the horse entered the Raj of Ratnapura, and 
met with his eighth adventure; for the Raja seized him, and 
carried him away, but he was recovered by Arjuna.” Then 
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The eighth adventure of the horse is a long tissue of religious fables, of 
which one may serve as a specimen. When the horse was carried away, Krishna 
and Arjuna entered the city of Ratnapura disguised as Brhhmaiis. When it 
was night they found all the people a.sloep except a few young men who were 
sporting with their wives; and they listened at one of the doors, and hoard a 
young man say to his wifeThe more I gaze upon you the more I love you, 
just as people love Krishna the more they behold him.” And they listen^ at 
^ther doors, and heard nothing but praises of Krishna. And when it was mom- 
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tlie horse encountered a ninth adventure in the country of 
Chandra-hasa, where ho was seized by the Raja, but re¬ 
covered in like manner.*® The horse then went towards the 
northern mountain, and all the Rajas on the way tendered 
their submission, and gave up all their treasures, and joined 
Aijuna with all their army. And the horse passed the 
northern mountain, and reached the sea, and entered it; and 
Aijiina and Krishna wero preparing to plunge into the sea 
likewise, and follow it, when they saw an island, and an old 
Rishi sitting there. And the old Rishi had sat in one place 
so many years that a tree had grown up between his legs, 
and birds had built their nests u^n tho tree, and serpents 
had made their holes all round him. And tho Rishi said 
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that he had remained there during twenty Brdhmas, and had 
frequently seen the world come to a close and begin again.*® 

And the Rishi saw Aijuna and Krishna, and bade them 
complete the Aswamedha, and at his words tho horse came 
out of the sea. And tho Rishi prayed to Krishna that he Th« Rishi pro¬ 
might be present at the Aswamedlia; and Arjuna and Krishna the Aswamedha. 
carried him away with them. 


ing they entered the Council Hall, and the Baja, supposing that they were Brhh- 
mans, treated them with every respect. Krishna then complained that a lien had 
carried away his son, hut had promised to release him on receiving the haH' of the 
body of the son of the Baja of Batnupura, saying that a Eshatriya could not 
refuse even to sacrifice his own life if requested by a Brahman. In reply, the Baja 
agreed to sacrifice himself in the place of his son; and directed his wife and son 
to saw him in two. Just', however, as tho saw was adjusted, a tear fell from the 
left eye, and Krishna declined to accept an offering which appeared to be involun¬ 
tary. The Baja, however, explained that the tear fell because the Br&hman did not 
deem bis loft side worthy of acceptance, but only his right side. Krishna was so 
pleased at this explanation that he made himself kIlo^vn, an^ stopped all further 
proceedings; and the horse was liberated, and the Baja’s son followed Aijuna 
with a large army. 

** The traditionary life of Chandra-hasa is very curious, and will be found 
related in Fart III., containing episodes from the Mahh Bhhrata. It is a story in 
which the good fortune of Chandra-hasa is contrasted with the evil fortune of a 
certain Minister who was ever plotting to destroy him. 

A Brahma is a period of vast duration, and may be described as an abortive 
effort tooalenlate eternity. A day of Brahma comprises the period of a universe, 
during which the world is created by a Brahma, preserved by Vishnu, and de¬ 
stroyed by Sira; after which the same process is continued ad infinitum. A 
single day of Brahma is ci^uivalcnt to rather more than four thousand nulliona of 
mortal yenrs. 
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proceeded in a northerly direction until he amved at the 
-^- city of Jayadratha, where ho encountered his eleventh ad- 
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venture. Now the Baja of this, city was the son of that 
Jayadratha, who had carried away Draupadf in the jungle# 
and had afterwards been slain by Aijuna in the great war. 
And the mother of the B.aja was named Duhsald, and she was 
the sister of Duryodhana, and the daughter of Mahdraja 
Dhritardshtra. And when the Baja heard that the horse had 
entered his city, and that it was accompanied by the man 
who had slain his father, he fell down from his throne with a 
deep sigh, and gave up ,the ghost. And when his mother 
Duhsald saw that her son was dead, she uncovered her head, 
and ran out of the palace until she came to Aijuna; and she 
said to him 0 Arjuna, you slew my husband, and now my 
son has expired at the mention of your name: I am your sister, 
and have no one to look to but you ; 1 therefore pray you 
to take me under your protection.” And A^’una dismounted 
from his chariot, and acknowledged her to be his kinswoman; 
and he wept very much, and said to her:—You are dearer 
to mo than all my sisters: I had no quarrel with your hus¬ 
band Jayadratha, but he carried away our wife in the jungle; 
and after that • we had forgiven him that oflence, ho caused 
the death of my beloved son Abhimanyu in the great war, so 
that I was compelled to combat him : And now that I have 
had only the kindest intentions toward your son, I cannot 
conceive what should have caused his death.” Duhsald re¬ 
plied :—“ I do not ask you for the blood of my husband, nor 
for the blood fef my son: but now that you are in the course 
of performing the Aswamedha sacrifice for the security of 
your Eaj, and for the religious merits attached to the sacri¬ 
fice, I bog that you will not leave mo here oppressed with 
misery.” And Aijuna compassionated her, and said 0 
my sister, whatsoever I can possibly do for you, I will.” And 
^e^^nof Krishna and Arjiina, and the daughter of Dhritardshtra then 
Jayndretha went to the dead body of the son of Jayadratha; and 


ID 


Krishna laid hold of the dead man's hand, and said:— 
Arise I ” And by the will of the Almighty the dead man 
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immediately arose; and when ho beheld those aroTind him, msTOjttT of 
his mother said to him:—0 my son, this new life has been 

given to you by re^on of Krishna; pay respectfiil obeisance - - - 

Ijp him/^ So her son threw himself at the foot of Krishna; 
and in one moment that city was turned from mourning into 
great joy, and the drums of rejoicing were beaten aloud, and 
all the inhabitants were glad and made merry from house to 
house at all the doors; and the Raja and his mother Duh- 
sald accompanied Arjuna in gi*eat happiness to the city of 
Hastindpur.^^ 

Seeing now that all danger as regards the horse was en- Krisiino returns 
tirely over, Krishna returned witl^ all speed to the city **®**‘"^*^“*'- 
llastindpur to acquaint Raja Yudhishthira with all that had* 
taken place; whilst Arjuna, and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
in his train, followed Krishna very slowly with all pomp and 
magnilioence, carrying with them all the treasures which had 
been collected during the loosening of the horse. And Finds TudhUih. 
when Krishna arrived at Hastindpurho found RajaYudliish- 
thira sitting on the bank of the Ganges, dressed in the skin Uoidtag a d^r’s 
of a doer and bolding a deer's horn in liis Land; and all his 
Chieftains, and Draupadi and Kuuti and all the ladies, were 
seated with him. Krishna then made obeisance to Raja Yud- 
liishthira, and to all the others; and he said to Yudhishthira: 

—“ 0 Raja, by your favour Arjuna has conquered all the 
Rajas in Ids way, and is approaching with a mighty com¬ 
pany, and with more treasure than can possibly be expended 
in this Aswamodha sacrifice." And Krishna related at Kdairaihe 
length to the whole assembly the adventures of the , horse, 
and the victories which had been achieved by Arjuna. 

After this, Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna, came out to 
meet her brother, and he had been absent from her so long Consoles Ws 
that when she saw him she burst into tears; and Krishna em¬ 
braced her and comforted her. Krishna then took leave of the 
assembly, and taking Bhima by the hand ho proceeded to his 
own dwelling. And Krishna's wives were greatly rejoiced at 
his arrival, and Satyabhdma said to him ;—" Have you taken 

** Tho^hfolfth adventure'of the horse is nothing raoro tliau the triumphant 
return of Aquua to lloistintipur. 
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no new spouse during this expedition? Arjuna has sent 
hither the Rdm Paramita, and perchance you have acquired 
a fresh wife likewise.'^ And Krishna smiled and said to 
Bhima :—** Do you hear what these ladies insinuate of me?i^ 
And Krishna and Bhfmathen sat down for a short while, and 
partook of some food. And Tudhishthira sent a message 
beseeching Krishna to come to him and counsel him respect¬ 
ing the coming Aswamedha and the reception to be given to 
Aijuna. And Krishna went to the Raja, and after some dis¬ 
course it was agreed that Yudhishthira should remain in the 
city and occupy himself with the affairs of the Aswamedha j 
and that Krishna, acconjpanied by Maharaja Dhritanishtra, 
.‘and Vidura, and Bhima, and all the Chieftains, and all the 
ladies who had assembled at Hastiiidpur, should go forth to 
meet Aijuna and all his train. 

Then Raja Yudhishthira ordered the city to be decorated 
for rejoicings, and suitable lodgings to bo prepared for all 
the Rajas who accompanied Aijuna; whilst Krishna and all 
the others went out of the city upon thrones and Utters, and 
accompanied by an innumerable crowd of men and women. 
And whoU the people of Hastindpur, who had gone out of 
the city to welcome Arjuna, beheld him approaching with 
his mighty train, they welcomed him in a transport of 
joy, and Arjuna saluted all his kinsmen and brethren with 
great respect and affection. And Arjuna introduced his 
own son Babhru-vdhana; and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
who were with him, one by one, to Maharaja Dhritardshtra; 
and they all saluted the Mahdraja, and Vidura, and Bhfma, 
and all the other Chieftains who liad come out from Hasti- 
ndpur to meet them. And Krishna said to Arjuna:—Now 
that you are about to enter the city, you should form your 
troops in the most splendid array, that the people may oil 
see what a fine army and train you have under your com¬ 
mand.'^ So Aijuna arrayed all his forces in the best order, 
each rank by itself, so that every man might keep his pro¬ 
per place; and no one in that quarter had over before seen 
so fine an army in such an imposing array. And all the 
men and women of Hastindpur had come out of the city in 
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•their gayest attire j and all l3io artists and tradesmen carried msroBT .pl'* 
specimens of their best productions and commodities with 
them. And in this manner Arjuna entered the city in all • 

^omp and grandenr; and all the imas who were with him 
also put their forces in the best order, and aU the troops 
were covered with gold and jewels; but Babhru-vdhana, son 
of Arjuna, outshone all the others. And as they entered Garlands 
the city, chains and wreaths of flowers were let dewn upon the vetaudahs. 
their heads from the verandas, and large presents of money ., 
were scattered in handfulls, so that the poor and needy in 
the city became all rich from the quantity they picked up. 

In this splendid procession Arjuna moved on until he interview be. 
entered the presence of Raja Yudhislithira, and then h^awd his elder 
went and laid liis head at the Raja’s feet. And Yudhishthira i»ShthS».“ ' 
wept for fulness of joy, and lifting up Arjuna’s head he placed 
his face to that of his brother, and took him for a long time 
in his arms, and kissed his head and face. Arjuna tlum introrinctwn oe 
conducted his son Babhru-vahana by the hand, and intro- vAiana. 
duced him to Yudhishthira, and said:—" 0 Raja, this is my 
son: Give him, I pray you, a reception so gracious as to 
encourage and comfort him.” The Raja then‘embraced 
Babhru-vahana and kissed his face; and Babhru-vdhana, 
knowing that ho had fought against his own father, was 
abashed in the presence of the Raja and his other kinsmen; 
but Yudhishthira received him so kindly, that all his shame 
passed away. After this Arjuna introduced all the other Joy ©r the 
Rajas who had come with him, one by one; and Raja Yiid- 
hishthira gave them all so distinguished a reception, that 
they repented not having come from the beginning to pay 
their respects to the Raja, and spend their entire lives in his . 
service. 

The foregoing narrative of the loosening of thenevieworthe 
horse, and its subsequent adventures in strange 
countries, does not appear to call for much remark. 

Tlie story of the young Priiice who had a thousand prionw idea of 

» 1 ' • t ' • ''' hEppilitsas. 

girl wives; all exactly sixteen years of age, and all 
sportihg together with their husband in a beautiful 

VOL. I. 27 
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Hi^BY o? garden, is a curious exaggeration of the Oriental 
■pjja li. idea of happiness, in which women are regarded‘as 
objects of desire rather than as objects of affection. 
SSft the story of the woman who was transformed into 
SbSSwifJr ^or disobedience to her husband is of course 
intended as a lessofL and a warning; and certainly 
the eiKwmities committed by the refractory lady 
^were the acme of wickedness, according to the ideas 
Hmdi\concpp. of tho Brahmanicul period. She had declared that 

iioit of a bad ^ 

she would never obey her husband; she had refused 
to perform the household duties; she bad expressed 
%. desire to be without children; she had broken a 
pitcher of water that her husband had called for; 
and above all, she had left him in tho night time 
and gone out of tlic house. These crin\cs wore bad 
enough, and indeed reduced her husband to a skele¬ 
ton, but that there was yet one further sin which 
she committed which was unpardonable. A wise 
old Bislii had counselled her husband to command 


her not to do whatever ho desired to have done; 
and for a brief interval her contumacious proceed¬ 
ings appeared like a brilliant fulfilment of duty. 
She feasted the Brjlhmans; she prepared tho neces¬ 
sary cakes and viands for the souls of her husband’s 
ancestors; and she provided now and clean clothes 
for her husband to wear at tho entertainment. But 


in one unhappy moment her husband forgot his cue. 
crownjngsitiof In tho loy of liis heart he desired her to throw the 

giving the fe« , " • . 

“rtEd^irtSais’ remains of the consecrated victuals into the Ganges, 
to the hogs, according to the law; upon which she threw them, 

out of sheer contradiction, into a place where they 
were devoured by hogs. Her husband being a 
Brdhman, could not endure so grievous an offence; 
and accordingly cursed her into becoming a rock 
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until Ariuna should come and restore her to her history op 
proper form.“ past it 

The story of the young Prince who was thrown 
into a cauldron of hot oil without being injured, is 


of course interesting to the Hindd from tho miracle 
which it involves, but is chiefly valuable on account 
of tho light which it throws upon the latcr^Hindil 
custom of a warrior taking leave of his female rola- # 


fives before going out to battle. Tho hero of the a mother, 
legend first takes leave of his mother, who entreats 
him to perish on the field rathd* than run away, lest 
she should bo held in derision by the people. Ho a sister, 
next bids adieu to his sister, who throws a garland 
round his neck, and then makes tho same request, 
bn the gi*otind that otherwise she would bo upbraided 
by her husband. Lastly, ho takes a farewell of his 
young wife, who exiirosses her conviction that he 
will bo slain, but avows her detennination erf burn¬ 
ing herself with his dead body, and thus rejoining 
him in tho heaven of Indra. 

I’ho story of Ariuna’s advontm’es in tho country Besrmblance 
of women bears a close resemblance to the Grreek HmiWaud 

Ureok tradl- 

traditions of tho Amazons, who arc generally referred SwI?® 
to the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. The Amazons 
were supposed by the Greeks to have formed a mili¬ 
tary community, amongst whom the marriage tie was * 
but lightly regarded, although no virgin was allowed 
to wed until she had slain her enemy. The Hindi! IdontiAoatlmi 
tradition seems to have sprung from similar circum- 


The prophecy involved in Ihis curso w strictly in accordance with Uindd 
ideas, llins Ootama enrsed his wife into being a stone until Rfinia should come 
and rdeasc her. See Part IV., oontaining tho R&m&yana, which will he comprised 
in Volume 11. of the present history. 

Horodotna, Book I. e. 20S; IV. 110-117. The ancient *and modem tradi- 
tiflOA of tho 'Amazons in the noighhourhood of the Caucasus have been qoUceted 
by Klaproth. See Traveli in the pawaaus and Georgia^ chap. wx. 
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HisTOEY olf stances, 'which still prevail in the country of Malabar 
pabt il along the southern quarter of the western coast of the 
PriviieseHofthe Indian peninsula. The Nairs of Malabar are a mili- 

Nafarwomen. ^ ... 

tary class, and amongst them the marriage tie ts 
merely nominal, ^ndeed, the women may be said to 
bo masters, for they claim and exercise the right of 
rccoiv#g as many lovers as they please, provided they 
♦ belong to the Brdhman or Kair casto^’^ 
curioos allusion TIio story of the country of the Daityas, where 
women, and animals grew upon trees, is a fan- 

_d__ 

The peculiar customs prcrailiHl? aniongst the women of Malalmr have at¬ 
tracted the attention of travellers from the very ciirliest period. The travels of 
Van Linschoten iu the sixteenth century, of Fryer in the seventccuth century, 
and of Buchanan at the commencement of the pri^ent century, contain some 
curious details, which are generally confirmed by the prcM-nt residents on the 
western coast. (Sco especially Dr Bay’s Zawrf 0 / the Per mauls, 1863.) It ap¬ 
pears that there arc two principal citetes in Maliibur, namely, the Brfihmans, or 
priests, and the Nairs, or milibiry class. The Nuirs are nominally married to 
girls of their own claJ», when the latter are ten or under ten years of age, but 
they never have any intercourse with their wu'es, uho continue to live mth their 
mothers or brothers; and when the niiithcr dies, the eldest sister becomes the 
bcatl of the household. Meantime, the Kair women reccivems many lovers as they 
please, provided they belong to tho Br&hman or Nair easto, and the young men 
vie with each other in rendering themselves agreeable to the women. When a 
lover receives admission into a house, ho commonly gives his rni^tn'ss some orna¬ 
ments and a picec of cloth; but, according to Buchanan, these presents are never 
of such value as to give room for supposing that the women bestow their favours 
from mercenary motives. Wlienthc lady letunis the cloth, it is a sign that the 
goutleman must cease liu visits: but it must not bo concluded that sbe has only 
one luter at a time, for more than one arc frequently admitted to a shai'e in her 
favours. 

Tho result of .this strange absence of motrimonial restraint is that no nion 
knows his own clTildren, and tho succession accordingly, goes from the fatlmr to 
the sister’s son; and this rule still prevails in tho succesdon to the Eaj, both in 
Truvancore and Cochin, as well as to all property generally. It has been in¬ 
ferred that the custom originated iu an ancient privilege exercised by tho Bi&U- 
mans of viriting the females; that when this sacred body had established their 
hierarchy in the country, they probably wanted soldiers and mistresses, and there¬ 
fore instituted the Nair caste, the males acting in tho first capacity, and the 
females iu the second. It seems, however, more reasonable to sujipose that it was 
an original institution; and that when tho Brhbmans had settled in the country 
they secured for themselves a share, or more than a share, of the fhvours gfanted 
by the Nair women. Buchanan says that tho Nair women are proud of reckon¬ 
ing among their favoured lovers many Brhhmans, Bajas, or other persous of high 
Wrth. 
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ciful and contradictory feble, which is only of ira- hmtort or 
j)orlance from its allusions to human sacrifices, and p^bt li, 
especially from its allusions to tho cannibal orgies of 
certain Saniases. This branch of the subject will be 
further noticed in treating of the jfeligion of the Ilin- 
dils. It is, however, worthy of remark that thePosubieidroti. 

, ^ t f • 1 I* /> 1 flwtionoftho 

Daityas are said to have nod to the islands of tho ^'BuddSUts. 
sea; a circumstance which seems to identify them in ^ 
the present case with the Buddhists j to whom the 
Brahmanical compilers would have been led by tho 
virulence of religious hato fo attribute any vilo 
custom. * 

Tho legend of Arjuna’s adventures in l^nnnipore 
is perhaps tlio jnost interesting of any, from tho light bvArjlSvr^*^ 
which it throws upon tho Brahmanizing of the na- ^\oTitups in 
tional e])ie by the later compilers, to which allusion 
has so frequently been made. Munniporo is a bar¬ 
barous country between Bengal and Burmab 
people are at prc'sent in a transition state. They are 
Niigas, or worsliippers of serpents, under process ofdmwn^*"”'"" 
conversion to Ilindiiism; a process 'which is going on 
to a very largo extent amongst tho aboriginal races 
generally throughout India. No traces, however, of 
this process can bo discovered before tho beginning of 
the last century, when it appears to have been com¬ 
menced by a Mahunt of Sylhet. Indeed,'many of tho 
present generation of Munniporecs can remember 
when it was usual in most families for half the mem¬ 


bers to profess Hindiiism, and be called “ clean; ” 
whilst tho other half followed their old Ndga customs. 


and wore called ^‘unclean.” That Hinddism is of gjo origin of 
late origin in Munnipore is also proved by the em^ e™di^<iof un- 
denco pf language. The connection between Brdh- 


manism and the Sanskrit language appears to have 
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HISTORY OP been always very intimatof and the languages of the 
pab* il Brdhmanized populations of India seem to have been 
more or less derived from the Sanskrit, or, at any 
rate, to have borrowed Sanskrit words and forms. 
But neither the language of Munnipore, nor that of 
the races eastward of the Munnipore valley, appear 
to have any connection whatever, with that of 
^ Sanskrit. 

Bnhnumical The descriptions, however, of the Kaj and Raja 

description of _ . ..f-iiri.in/i 

Muiuupore. of Munuipore, as it appears m the Malia L>harata, arc 
exaggerations of the Brdlimanical idea of [jorfoction. 

TheRaja. The Raja was unequalled for valour, very wise, and 

The Minuter, a modol of chastity. The Minister administered af¬ 
fairs so skilfully that the country \\'aawell peopled, 
and not a measure of land was uncultivated. More¬ 
over, he was very brave, and never gave bad counsel 

The people, to the Raju. The people of the Raj always told the 

truth; the women obeyed their husbands; the Brdh- 
mans were wise and devout, and studied the Vedas; 
the soldiers were strong and brave; and tlio 8 an- 

paiwe and city, ghrit language was spoken throughout the Raj. Tho 
golden walls of the palace, the silver walls of the city, 
and the exliaustloss treasures of the Raja, are mere 
to creations of the imagination; but tho reference to 
fire-works, and especially to fire weapons placed in 
waggons, which were bound together by chaiiii*, 
seems to indicate tho use of artillery, and this re¬ 
ference is of some importance, as the original myth 
appears to have originated at a period not Liter than 
the eleventh century.”*® 

Poeticslimagin. The scenes which are described in connection 

atiou mutl- ••111 • All « 

dSSpSoSf carrying away of the horse, tho meeting 


“ Sw foot-note fiirtW on. 
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between the Raja and his father Arjuna, and the histobt of 
descent to the city of Serpents, indicate a poetical past ii 
^imagination of a high order. The picture of the WomieTAil de- 
Council hall is a, marvellous work of painting; andS coiiau.* 
it is presented, not in the glare of sunlight, but in ’ 
the darkness of the night illuminated by a countless 
number of sandal-wood torches. The pillars, the 
walls, and the ‘pavement are of pure gold, radian# 
with figures of birds and fishes composed of many- 
coloured gems. The Raja is seated on his throne, 
surrounded by his Chieftains, and before each one 
is placed a jewelled vase of perfumes. Presently snti^of tiw 
tlie mysterious horse is led into the hall before the 
whole assembly, with a golden plate upon his fore¬ 
head, and a string of pearls hanging round his mane. 

The irinistor reads the inscription on the golden 
plate, challenging the Raja to battle. The Raja iha 

suddenly discovers tliat liis pwn father is the guard¬ 
ian of the horse; and that ho must not only restore 
the horse, but tender the most abject submission to 
his newly-found father. 

The scene now changes. A procession is formed The grand pro- 

, . . * cession of the 

in accordance with Hindi! ideas of pomp and gran- 
deur. There is the Raja surrounded by bis Minis- SSSBrah-^ 
tors and Chieftains, all arrayed m goi^eous attire, «nd ^nung- 
Thore are the soldiers in their parade dresses; the 
Brdhmans, holy, devout, and learned; the beautiful 
and accomplished maidens, some in splendid chariots, 
some mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, 
whilst otliers are walking on foot or proceeding in 
gRy palantjuins. There too are the girls with their 
boxes of perfumes; the tradesmen and artisans with 
samples of their wares; and the frail but attractive 
bands of singing and dancing women. Them follows 
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HISTORY Of the meeting between the son and the father. The 
pIw II. Raja manifests his filial respect by wiping the shoes 
^ of Arjuna with his long hair; upon which Arjuna^ 
^ strikes him to the earth, and accuses liira of being 
Death of a cowatd and the son of a herdsman. Next follows 

Arjuiia. , \ 

the mythical battle in which Aijuna is slain; and 
the palace rings with the screams of his wife Chit- 
^rdngadd, who calls for a funeral pile that she may 
be burned with the body of her slaughtered hus- 
dSK) Lastly, the descent into the subterranean 

the wtyofser- regions, and conquest of the city of Serpents, create 
a sensational tlirill in a Ilindii audience, which few 
who have not resided in’ India will bo able to ap- 
prohend. Ages of Brahmanism have failed to crush 
Kuardiaa primitive worship of the serpent, as the 

mysterious deity of the regions below. To many 
he is the guardian deity of the household, to be 
propitiated with mantras and offerings of food; and, 
according to the popular belief, it is the groat Raja 
of Serpents, the mighty Sesha-ndga, who supports the 
universe upon his head. But stiU the Ilindd imagin- 
ation calls up exaggerated visions of the terrible ser¬ 
pent-gods, whose irresistible coils and venomod fangs 
arc deadly to all save the all-powerful charmer; whose 
gleaming coats are radiant with a thousand dyes, and 
whose wrathful hoods aro sparkling with countless 
gems; whose city in the under world is as brilliant 
as a mine of jewels,* and who dwqll there in endless 
numbers, with wives of unearthly beauty, and cluld- 
ren as fascinating and as terrible as themselves. 

The religious ideas connected with the old Worship 
of serpents may bo reserved for discussion hereafter; 
but still it may be remarked how admirably the 
present myth is adapted to wean a barbarous people 
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from so low a form of worship, and to lead them to rwtoby op 
adb^t the gods of the Brjlhmans. Not a single idea past ii. 
^is expressed which could wound the prejudice of the Actaptatioo or 
serpent worshipper. The power of the Serpents isS^’^wthe 

‘ , . . Munmporees. 

duly acknowledged, and thoir city is described with * 
a marvellous power of fancy. But the Serpent Raja 
himself acknowledges the superiority of Krishna; 
and tho city of the Serpents is conquered by the son-^ 
of Aijuna. The result has been that notwithstand¬ 
ing the late advent of Brdhmanism, tho myth of tho 
sacrificial horse has taken a powerful hold upon the 
minds of the rude and half-savage Munniporees. 

Tho spot where the horse is said to have entered Ln«»io oftbo 
the Munnipore valley is still.pointed out, and goesSnJ^mfby 
by tho name of Sagon-mang, or ^‘horse-lost;” tho 
spot whore he was caught is still called Sagon-pul, 
or “horse-stopped;” and tho part of the palace 
enclosure into which .ho is said to have b^en led is 
still called Sagon-keephum,or “horse-tying place.” 

Tho cavity down which the descent was made in 
search of the jewel is still to bo seen; and there in 
that’eavity is said to reside the Serpent ancestor of 
the Rajas of Munnipore, and over it is still placed 
the throne of the reigning Raja.^® 

The later adventures of the horse are of very IiBtor adren- 

f “ turfs of the 

minor importance. They arc mere extravagances 

10 For many particnlais in tho foregoing ohsorrationa, I urn indobtod to Colonel 
KacCuUocb, the present Political Agent at Munnipore. It is somewhat curious 
that the mythical account of Arjuna’s adventures in Munnipore should have been 
composed many conturics before tho actual introduction of Brahmanism into the 
country. Yet such would appear to be tho cose, for Cio myth ia referred to in the 
Vishnu Farhna, which scorns to have been composed in tho eleventh century; 
whilst the evidence of Colonel MaoCuUoch is indispntahle as regards the absence 
of aU traces of Brahmanism prior to the eighteenth century. (See Wilson's 
Introduction to the Vishnu Pur&na.) From the allusion to the Chandcls it 
would Hem that tho myth was composed in tho North-Western Provinoee, where 
the Ohandels are to be found. See enfs, p. 404, wU, 
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referring to Krishna, from which nothing tangible 
can be inforrod. The eleventh adventure contains 
the story of the son of Jayadratha being restored 
to life by Krishna; but the alleged miracle is in 
every way exceedingly dubious. Tho young man 
dies suddenly on hearing that Arjuna has entered 
the Raj; upon which Krishna takes him by the 
hand, and restores him to life. Here, if the myth 
were a true story, it is impossible to avoid tlio con¬ 
viction that the young man did not die from so 
trifling a cause, but merely fell into a swoon, from 
which he was recovered by Krislina. 

The adventures of tho horse being brought to a 
close, Krislina returned to Hastindpur, and was sub¬ 
sequently followed by Arjuna. The triumphant 
entry of Arjuna is described in the usual fashion. 
All the people of the city dressed out their houses, 
and put on their best attire, to welcome back the 
victorious prince. The armies of Arjuna, and those 
of the Rajas accompanying him, marched in grand 
an’ay amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 
Garlands were thrown down from the verandahs, and 
money was scattered in all directions. Finally 
Yudhishthira gave a magnificent reception to all tlio 
Rajas assembled, and received each one so graciously 
that they are said to have all repented that they had 
not submitted at a much earlier period, and spent 
their entire lives in the service of so great a Raja. 

Tho narrative of the third and concluding event 
in the performance of the Aswamedha resembles in 
some respects the description of the Rajasdya, inas¬ 
much as it involves two distinct classes of ceremonies, 
namely: 

First. The rites connected with the sacrifice of 
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the horse, which may be regarded as forming a part history or 
orthe original Kshatriya tradition. rlax ii. 

Secondly. The rites connected with the offering of 
*tlio homa, which may bo regarded as the details of a 
Brahraanical sacrifice, introduced by the Brahmanical' 
compilers, for the purpose of imparting a Brah¬ 
raanical tone to the performance of the Aswamedha. 

It will bo seen hereafter that an attempt has been 
made to represent these two distinct classes of rites 
as forming a part of the ancient ceremony. 
horse is apparently sacrificed in a paved area sur¬ 
rounded by pillars, whilst the homa is prepared and 
offered in eight sacrificial pits; but still the descrip¬ 
tions of the two rites are so carefully blended to¬ 
gether in the Mahd Bhdrata that it is difiicult to 
sepai'ate them. When, however, consideration is 
given to the radical difference between the sacrifice 
of the horse and the offering of homa, and ‘especially 
to the ficice opposition which prevailed between 
those who persisted in sacrificing animals and those 
who denounced the bloody offerings, it is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, than that the 
account in the Mahd Bhdrata is a compromise at¬ 
tempted by the later Brahmanical compilei’s to 
combine the simple offering of the hoipa with that 
sacrifice which formed the essential ceremony in the 
performance of an Aswamedha. 

Having thus indicated the difference between seventeen 
what appears to be two distinct narratives, it may iSrSiceof 

^ ^ ail AbwaoiecUia* 

now bo as well to describe the Aswamedha as neai'ly 
as possible in the order in which the incidents ap¬ 
pear in the Mahd Bhdrata. The stages in the cere¬ 
mony appear to have been seventeen in number, and 
are as follows:— 
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HisTOBiT OP 1st, The bathinff of Ram Yudhishthira, and of 

INDIA. ^ ts J 7 

Past II. 

" 2nd, The ploughing by Yudliishthira of tlie space 
sot apart for the sacrifice with a golden plough, 

3rd, The sowing of the space with different kinds 
of grain by Draupadl. 

4th, The paving of the space with golden bricks. 

5th, The eight pillars set up round the pave¬ 
ment. 

Cth, The eight pits prepared for the lioma, with 
eight corresponding ladles. 

7th, The collection of vegetables and medicinal 
herbs for the homa. 

8th, The procession to bring water from the 
Ganges, 

9tli, The performance of the homa. 

10th, The purification of the Raja and the horso 
with the.Ganges water. 

11th, The speaking of the horse. 

12th, Tlie sacrifice of the horso. 

13th, The offering of the horse to the gods. 

14th, The distribution of the merits of the As- 
wamedha. 

15th, The disposal of the remains of the homa. 

16th, The distribution of presents, 

17th, The feast. 

Description of The noTative of these several rites, as it appears in 

thaAswiunedha. j^^hd Bhdrata, may now bo related as follows:— 

Prepamtiomi. Now all this while, the preparations were in progress for 
the performance of the Aswamedha sacrifice, A golden throne 
was set up on a high place for MaMraja Bhritardshtra, and 
beneath that was another throne for Baja Yudhishthira } and 
TiMtiiTOPMof thrones of gold and sandal-wood were arranged for,all the 
other Hajas and Chieftains according to their several 


Draupadf as his Rdnf. 
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‘qualities and dignities; and the MaMraja and all the Eajas distort ov 
and Chieftains look thoir seats upon the thrones. And all 
the wives and other ladies of the Eajas came to the assembly, 

^nd were arranged and seated on j;heir own side, each one in 
the place appointed for her. And when all assembled were 
closely seated, Eaja Yudhishthira and DraupadC bathed 
tjiemselves; and the space of ground required for the nouginngRtid 

^ T 1111 sowmgUMUuid. 

sacrifice was duly measured out, and a golden plough was 
brought, and two bullocks were harnessed to the plough. 

Thon Eaja Yudhishthira rose up, and with his own hand 

drove the bullocks and ploughed that space; and Draupadi 

followed the Eaja, and carried a j)arcel of all tho difierent 

grains which were grown in tho Eaj of Bhdrata, and sprinkled 

tho grain as fast as the Eaja ploughed. And the Erdhmans praversofthe 

sat along with tho ladies, and whilst the Baja ploughed, 

both tho Brtihmans and tho ladies oficred up prayers in his 

behalf with a loud voice. The space of ground was then 

covered with four hundred golden bricks; and tho sage 

Yydsa, accompanied by Vasishtha, and Niiiada, and other 

Eishib, seated thom'^elvos on tho golden pavement. The ti)(* pitjht 

Eaja thon commanded that eight pillars 8hould»bo set up aildladliB.*' 

round that golden pavement; and a roof covered with gold 

was placed over tho pavement, and a banner was fixed on 

tho top of each pillar. Then eight large pits were dug in 

order that the homa of milk, curds, and clarified butter 

might bo prepared therein; and eighfiP^large sacrificial ladles 

were furnished for casting tho homa on the sacrificial fire; 

and a large cloth of skins was sewed together, in which was 

placed a portion of every vegetable which i& food for man, 

and a portion of every medicinal herb which were produced Thewgpiaidw * 

in that- Eaj, and tho whole was put into the homa. And 

Vydsa was appointed to be President of all the Brdhmans, pre*i- 

who were to obey his orders as to the performance of the 

homa. And all the most famous Eishis wero present at that 

sacrifice, and they selected the most distinguished persons to 

sit by the side of the place whore tho homa was performed. 

And Eaja Yudhishthira sat with a doeris horn in his hand; 
and Vydsa desired him to command that sixly-four of the 

Quigw. 
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principal Eajas and Eialiis in the assembly should go with 
their wives to the bank of the Ganges j and*that both they 
and their wives should each fill a pitcher with the Ganges 
water, and bring it to the p)aoo of the sacrifice. And Krishna, 
and Aijuna and Bhima, with a great party of Eajas and 
Eishis, each one accompanied by his wife, proceeded to the 
bank of the Ganges, all with pitchers on their heads; and 
along with them went a company of musicians with drums, 
and trumpets, and other musical instruments, and many 
dancing-girls likewise danced before them. And when 
those who had gone to the bank of the Ganges for water had 
filled all their pitchers, ^hoy took the pitchers on their 
heads, and returned to the place of the sacrifice, preceded 
by the musicians, and the singers, and the dancing-girls. 

Then Eaja Yudhishthira commanded that splendid 
dresses should bo brought for all those who had carried the 
water, and he caused both the Eajas and their wives to be 
dressed therewith, and he put a chain of choice jewels on 
each of their necks, and put betel nut into each of their 
mouths. And he ordered fires to be lighted in the pits that 
were dug for the homa, and the various ingredients for the 
homa to bo presented to the fire. Qlion the Eaja^s brethren, 
and kinsmen, and servants brought several loads of gold 
and jewels and clothes, together with many elephants, 
horses, and cows, and gave to each Brdhman in such quan¬ 
tities that all were fuBy satisfied emd contented. 

After this, a throne made of sandal-wood, covered with 
gold, was brought for Eaja Yudhishthira. And the Eaja 
sat thereon, and those around him took off his clothes; and 
all those persons who had brought water from the Ganges, 
took up their pitchers and poured the water over the'Eaja's 
head. The horse was then brought, and the remainder of tho 
water with which tho Eaja had been bathed was poured upon 
tho horeo^s head. Then Nsikula opened the mouth of the 
horse, and held up his head, and said" The horse is speak* 
ing 1 And those around cried out :—** What does the hoj^e 
say ? ” Ndkula replied:—" The horse says ;—* In other Yagas 
wherein a horse is sacrificed, he goes to Swarga, which Is the 
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Ireaven of Indra; but I shall go far above Swarga, because 
in t/h® present Yaga very many great and distinguished per¬ 
sons^ such as Krishna, are here assembled together; and 
Krishna has not been present at other sacrifices, for which 
reason I shall go far beyond all ■other sacrificial horses/ ” 

Then the horse was washed, and the scimitar was brought, 
and Dliaumya put the scimitar into the hands of Bhima and 
bade him slay the horse. And Bhima lifted up the scimitar 
to give the horse a blow, when Dhaumya said:—0 Bhima, 
have patience a minute while I try the horse/* So Dhaumya 
took hold of the horse’s oar and squeezed it, when suddenly 
milk ran out to the astonishment of all present. Dhaumya 
then s.aid to Bhima“ I see that this horse is pure, and 
I am certain that this sacrifice is occeptablo and will be ac¬ 
cepted : Now strike! ” So Bluma struck a blow, and cut 
oft* the head of the horse; and no sooner was tho head 
severed from tho body, than it mounted towards the sky and 
soarod out of sight, and tho body fell down upon the spot. 
Then Kri.shna, and the other Rajas, and tho Rishis, came up 
and opened the horse’s belly; and when they had divided it 
a light came out of tho belly, and no ordure was found there¬ 
in.'* And Krishna said:—'^0 Raja Yudhishthira, I have never 
behold so dean and pure a horse; and I am now assured that 
this sacrifice of yours has reached the heaven of Vishnu.” 

After Bhima had opened the belly of the horse, the flesh 
began to smell of camphor; and Dhaumya took out the 
camphor-like flesh with tho sacrificial ladles, and cast it upon 
tho fire and made homa of it, and said:—Indra, take this 
flesh which has become ewnphor! ” At that moment, Indra, 
with a crowd of gods, entered the assembly. All present then 
paid their respects to Indra, who came up to Vydsa, and took 
the remainder of tho flesh that was become camphor, and 
gave a portion of it to each of the gods; and the smoke 
that arose from that fire was all perfumed. 

Then Kiushna arose and came forward, and embraced 
Raja Yudhishthira, and gave him joy of his sacrifice, and 
said Be the sacrifice prosperous; for no. one has ever 
performed the like, and the fame of it will last as long os the 
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HisTOBTOF world endures.” Eaja Yudhlshthira replied; — '‘‘All that 
I’As* li. entirely by your favour.” Thou 

■ Krishna, with all the Rajas and principal Rishis, poured pitch¬ 
ers of water over Yudhishthira and Draupadi, and bathed 
them. Then all that remained of the medicinal herbs that 
had been brought to make the homa, was reduced to powder, 
and a ball of it was given to each of the persons present to 
mstriVmttoTi of eat; and by so doing Raja Yudhishthira gave to each one a 
thoAswwnodiia. share of tho merit of that Aswamedha Yaga; and last of all 
General re- Raja Yudhishthira partook of it himself. Then all tho musi¬ 
cal instruments struck up a symphony of rejoicing for the 
close of tho Yaga; and Kunti with all her maidens and de¬ 
pendents manifostod every sign of joy, and.bostowed groat 
quantities of ofifocts and goods* in gratitude to the gods who 
had enabled her son to perform so groat a Yaga and had 
accepted the sacrifice. And all the materials for tho homa 
wore collected into ono place, and tho BnRimans uttered 
blessings over them, and throw them all at once into the fire, 
Tudhhhthira '3 After this, Raja Yudhishthira arose and approached 
v55^tho%j:o. Vydsa, and said;—"This Yaga, by your exertions and 
favour, is now brought to a close; how can I make suffi¬ 
cient apologies to you for your trouble ? ” Vydsa replied; 
—" 0 Raja, you are my^on, and it is my duty to sympathize 
with you in your concerns; therefore you have no need for 
AssiffMcftiatea making any apologies to me.” Tho Raja then assigned over 
to Vydsa certain estates w(‘U inhabited and cultivated, with 
mans. * abundance of goods and chattels; and Vydsa transfciTcd the 
Proportions of whole of them as free gifts to the Brdhmans. Raia Yud- 
BrWimans. hishthira thep gave to each of tho Brdhmans who had per¬ 
formed tho homa, and to each of those who had assisted 
in the Yaga, a chariot, an elephant, ten horsos of thd first 
quality, four maunds of gold, a hundrdfd milch cows with 
gilded homa, two seers and a half of pearls, and four intel¬ 
ligent slaves, who had learned the Vedas and all other 
sciences; and to all the other Brdhmans, who had been pre¬ 
sent but had.not taken a part in the "ceremony, Raja Yud¬ 
hishthira gave half as much. And when the B^*a had 
finished bestowing his largesses upon the Bi^ihmans, he 
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turned to thoEajas, and made apologies to each; and he gave histobt op 
to* each of the great Rajas a thousand horses of the first 
quality, and a hundred war elephants, and one crore of gold < 

• coin; and to each of the Rajahs wives he gave everything gifts. “ " 
that was necessary for a bride on her wedding night, includ¬ 
ing gold and precious jewels and splendid clothes. Yud- 
hishthira then gave to each of the sons, and kinsmen, and 
friends of Krishna, twice as much as he had given to the family. 

Rajas j and he went respectfully to Krishna, and said;—“ I 
have nothing worthy of your acceptance; but since the Yaga 
has been completed under your favour, I make a free offer¬ 
ing of all its acquired merits to }t)u.” 

Raia Yudhishthira then said to his brother Bhima:— 

■' , the Briiuuaue. 

Take all the lli’dhmans and feast them! So Bhima 
feasted all the Brahmans with the best of victuals and drink 
in golden trays and vessels; and after the feast he gave the 
whole of the golden vessels to those Brahmans. The assem- Dcpartnre of 
bly then broke up, and all the Rajas returned to their own 
quarters; and the next day Krishna took leave, and set off 
for Dwarakd; and all the other Rajas took leave in like man- 
n(ir and set off for their respective countries. 

The foregoing (iescriptioii*,of the Aswamedha of 
Raja Yudhishthira requires but little further com- 
ment. The rite of bathing calls for no remark, as it 
was and is performed at every important ceremony 
practised by the Hindus, and indeed is especially 
enjoined as a purifying rite by the Brahmanical law. 

The rite, in which the Raja ploughed'the land set ploughing the 
apart for the sacrifice, and the Rdnl sowed specimens SSfascyihSu 

1 ^ or Buddhist 

01 all the grainnhat grew in the Raj, was no doubt an 
ancient ceremony expressive of sovereignty, and ap¬ 
pears to have been of Scythian or Buddhist origin. 
According to a Scythian tradition preserved by He- sc^thumtmdi. 
rodotus, a golden plough fell from heaven at a remote 
period, and was for ever afterwards preserved by the 

VOL. I, ’ 28 
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Royal Tribe as one of the emblems of royalty.*® It 
is also still more remarkable that a golden plough 
was used by Buddhist sovereigns at the consecration 
of a monastery’or temple; and a graphic description 
has been preserved in the Mahawanso of the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony by a monarch who 
►reigned in the third century before the Christian era. 
The ground was first sprinkled with rod sandal-wood, 
after which two elephants were harnessed to the gold¬ 
en plough, and the Buddhist Raja ploughed along 
the boundary line, accompanied by tlic priests and 
guarded by officials carrying staves of gold and sil¬ 
ver. A large company of troops marched in proces¬ 
sion, together with beautiful females carrying um¬ 
brellas and other decorations, and musicians playing 
every description of instrument; whilst gorgeous 
flags tingling with bells were carried in the air, as 
well as painted vases, glass mirrors, and garlands and 
baskets of flowers. In this way the Buddhist Raja 
ploughed the land, pa^ising through many triumidi- 
ant arches made of plantain trees, whilst a vast mul¬ 
titude waved their handkerchiefs in the air and rent 
the skies with their enthusiastic acclamations.*^ 

To return, however, to the Aswamedha of Raja 
Yudhishthira. The attempt may now bo made 
to separate those details which appear to belong to 
the Bralimanical ofierings of the homa, from those 
which seem to refer to the sacrifice of the horse. 
The homa, consisting chiefly of ghee, was prepared 
in eight sacrificial pits, and was presented to the gods 

^ Herodotus, Book IV. e. 5, It should he lemarkcd that the plough vaa 
accompanied by a yoke, or battic>axe, and a diinking-cnp. 

>> Mahawanso, Tumour't tramlaiimi, pages 98,99. Tho Chinese travollcr. 
Fa Hian, seems to hare witnessed a similar ceremony which, like tho above, was 
performed in the idand of Ceylon. Travels of Fa Hian, chap. mix. 
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in sacrificial ladles through the medium of fire; and histort of 
on the present occasion samples of every vegetable, pabt iL 
and every medicinal herb growing in the Raj, are Vefi^toblei and 

1 " j medicinal hcrlrt 

said to have been likewise thrown into the homa. thrown uit© the 

numa. 

WJien the presentation of homa was over, the re¬ 
maining portion of the medicinal herbs was reduced 
to powder and formed into balls; and a ball wasu 
given to each person present. By this rite the Raja iMyribnuon or 
was supposed to give to one and all a share of the re- 
ligious meiits which had been acquired by the per¬ 
formance of the sacrifice, ancT which was supposed to 
wipe off from the account of good and evil deeds, an 
indefinite number of the evil actions which had been 


previously committed by the individuals concerned. 

It should also be remarked that the ofFcring of the BrUimansaionc 

^ engaged. 

homa was exclusively performed by Bn'ihraaiis, un¬ 
der the superintendence of the mythical Vydsa, and 
in the presence of all the Rishis who are ’famous in 
Brahmanical tradition. 


It will now be scon that the sacrifice of the horse Powniilioii cf 

illcc of 

was carried out in a very different fashion ; and that howo. 
the rite was performed not by Bn'ihmans, but by two 
oftlie Pdndavas. The place of sacrifice is said to eowm bwk? 

^ or piatiea em* 

have been paved with bricks of gold ; and this costly SSttm”' 
arrangement was no doubt often carried out when 
the Aswamedha was performed by a iich and con¬ 
quering Raja, Solomon overlaid not only the altars 
but the very t^haplo itself with plates of gold; and 
amongst the treasures of Creosus were a number of 
golden bricks which may possibly have been cast for 
a similar purpose.** Round the place of sacrifice ThovioiimsttBd 
eight pillars wore sot up, to which the horse, and 
perhaps other animals, wore tied. The rite was per- 

Stthfid^va* 

M Herodotus, Book I. o. 50, 
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formed by Nakula and Bhfmn, althougli various at¬ 
tempts are made, chiefly involving tlio introduction 
of some supernatural detail, to impart a Braliman- 
ical tone even to this portion of the narrative. Thus 
when Ndkula declared that the horse was speaking, 
he was probably acting in accordance with a crude 
motion that a victim before sacrifice was capable of 
prophesying. But the language put into the mouth 
of the animal is eminently Brahmanical; for the 
horse is said to have exulted in the idea that instead 
of going like other sacrificial horses to tlio licaven of 
Indra, he was going beyond it, that is, to the heaven 
of Vishnu, because of the presence of Krishna. Again 
Dhaumya, the family priest, is introduced, to give 
the scimitar to Bhlraa, and to perform the senseless 
miracle of squeezing milk out of the horse’s oar. 
The whole concludes with a miracle, in whicli the 
flesh of the horse approximates to camphor, and is 
finally converted by Bhaumya into homa. Hero 
the Brahmanical rite distinctly overlays the onginal 
rite; for it is certain that in the ancient perform¬ 
ance of an Aswamedha, the flesh of the horse was 
cooked upon the fire, and was both presented to 
the gods and eaten by the assembled guests.^ The 
statement that the head of the horse ascended to 
heaven is also a miracle, but originates in a Vedic 
idea rather than in the prolific imaginations of the 
Brahmanical compilers.^ 


^ The first Aswamedha hymn in the Rig-Veda desciihcs the boiling and 
roasting of different portions of the flesh, the presentation of a part to the goda, 
and the eating of a part by the persons present. See Wilson’s Trmthtion, Yol. 
II. p. 121, note. 

See the second Aswamedha hymn in the Rig-Vedo, Wilson’s Tran^tion^ 
Vfll. II. p. 123, in which the worshipper is supposed to be reciting the following 
VerseI rceognize in my mind thy form afar off, going from the earth below, 
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One other incident seems to require some ox- histoby of 
pfanation. It has already been stated that the horse paow li. 
was originally sacrificed to the Sun; and yet in both of tho 

* the Mahd BMrata and the Rdmdyana the horse is 
said to have been offered to Indra. This change of 
ileity seems to involve a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the Hindfi religion. The worship of the Siiiv 
as a material existence had been superseded by the 
worship of a more human deity and protector in the 
person of Indra; just in the same way that the wor¬ 
ship of the human hero Indra was subsequently 
superseded by the worship of the great Spirit Vishnu. 

The circumstances which led to this change in the 
national religion may bo easily conjectured. The 
Sun is the deity of temperate climates, for it is he 
who ripens the harvests; but in a tropical climate 
like India the favourite deity is the one who sends 
the rain; and the Vedic deity who sends the rain is 
Indra, the god of the firmament. The subject is a 
curious one, and will bo discussed in a future volume 
under the head of religion. 


bvA^.iv (d n(W('n, to the Sun : I behold thy he.id bOauing aloiV, and mounting 
ijiucVly hy unohbtiuctod paths, tinauiliud by du^t.” * 
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FINAL TKAGEDIES. 

\ 

The story of the Mahd Blidrata virtually ends 
with the Aswaniedlia of Raja Yudhishthira. Tho 
great war was over; the Pdndavas had slain all their 
enemies; and Yudhishthira had not only been inau¬ 
gurated in the Raj, but had celebrated tho great 
horse sacrifice which established his sovereignty. A 
period of thii*ty-six years is said to have followed, at 
tho expiration of which the Raj of tho Pdndavas was 
brought to a close. This period was marked by 
throe incidents; the first of whicli occurred within a 
few years of Yudhishthira’s inauguration, whilst tho 
other two are connected with the termination of his 
reign. These three incidents are as follows:— 

1st, The exilo and death of Mahdraja Dhrita- 
rdshtra. 

2nd, The destruction of Dwdrakd and death of 
Krishna. 

4 

3rd, Tho exile and death of tho Pdndavas. 

Tho narrative of tho exile and death of the blind 
old Mahdraja requires no preliminary explanation. 
It involves, however, a wonderful miracle performed 
by the sage Vydsa, which stands out as one of the 
finest products of Hindd imagination which can bo 
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found in tlio Malid Blidrata. Tlio narrative may be 
loft to tell its own story;— 

Now after Raja Yudhishthira had performed the great 
Aswamedha Yaga, tho Pdndavas lived for many years in 
peace and prosperity under Mahdraja Bhritardshtra in the 
city of Hastindpur. But though the PdndavaB had succeeded 
the Kauravas in tho rule of the Raj, and wore zealous in tho 
performance of every filial duty towards their uncle tho 
Maharaja, yot Bhritardshtra could never forget the death of 
his own sons, and could never forgive Bhima for having 
slain Buryodliana. And there sprang up many bitter dis¬ 
putes between BWma and the MaTidraja, and Bhima treated 
his blind uncle with insult, and refused to obey his com¬ 
mands ; and Bhritardshtra determined to live at a distance 
from the brethren. And Bhritardshtra departed out of 
Hastindpur, and wont away to live in the jungle on the bank 
of tho Gauges; and he took with him his wife Gdndhdri, and 
Kanti, who was his brothers widow, and Yidura, and all 
tho old(?r members of the family ; and they abode there on 
the bank of the Ganges. 
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And it came to pass that aftdir some years, tho Pdndavas Visit of the 

^ P&tldSLVtiS to 

were desirous of paying their respects to Mahdraja Bhrita- MahAnja. 
rdshtra and the Rdni Gdndhdri, and to see again all their 
aged kinsfolk who had sought an abiding place in the 
jungle. And the five brethren wont forth with their wife 
Braupadi, and paid a visit to the Mahdraja, and all were 
rejoiced to see them ; but when they asked for Vidura, they Death of vidu- 
were told that ho had gone to the bank of the Ganges to 
dio by fasting; and they hastened to the place where Vidura 
was, and when they came up to him ho was speechless, and 
gave up thp ghost. 

After this, wliilst all were talking together of the hus- Theia««yy*« 
band^, and tho sons, and the kinsfolk whom they 
lost in the great war of Mahd Bhdrata, the sage Vydsa ap- 
peared amongst them, and said:—“I will this day heal of^M^BhA- 
all your griefs : Go you all to the river Ganges, and bathe 
therein, and there each one of you shall behold the kinsmen 
for whom you have been sorrowing.” So they all went 
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down to the river, and chose a bathing-place for themselves 
and families j and Vydsa said to them You shall Gee 
this night all those whom you desire.” And the day passed 
away so slowly^ that it seemed like a whole year to thera,c 
but at last the sun went down, and they all bathed in the 
river by command of Vyasa, and said their prayers, and 
went and stood near him; and Raja Yudhishthira and his 
brethren were on the side of Vydsa, and Mahdraja Dhrita- 
rdshtra stood before thorn, and everybody else stood wher¬ 
ever places could be found. Vydsa then went into the 
water, and prayed and bathed; and ho then came out and 
stood by Dhritardshtra aqd Yudhishthira, and called out the 
names of each of the persons who had been slain, one by 
one. At that moment the river began to foam and boil, 
and a great noise was heard rising out of the waters, as 
though all the slain men were once again alive, and as 
though they and their elephants and their horses were 
bursting into loud cries, and all the drums and trumpets and 
other instruments of music of both armies were striking up 
together. The whole assembly were astonished at this 
mighty tempest, and some were smitten with a terrible fear, 
when suddenly they saw Bhishma and I)rona in full annour 
seated in their chariots, and ascending out of the waters, 
with all their armies arrayed as they wore on the first day 
of the Mahd Bhdrata. Next came forth Abhimanyu, the 
heroic son of Aijuna, and tho five sons of Draupadi, and tha 
son of Bhfma with his army of Asuras. After them came 
Kama, and Buryodhana, and Sakuni, and Buhsdsana, and 
the other sor^i of Dhritardshtra, all in full parade seated 
upon their chariots, together with many other warriors and 
Rajas who had been slain. All appeared in great glory and 
splendour, and more beautiful than when they were alive } 
and all came with their own horses and chariots and banners 


pArfect friend- and ams. And every one was in perfect friendship with each 
Ptadlm enmity had departed from amongst them; and each 

one was preceded by his bards and eulogists who sang his 
iSta very many singing men and dancing girls ap- 

ihfl poared with them, singing and dancing. Now when these 
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warriors had come out of the river, their widows and histobt op 
orphans and kinsfolk were overjoyed, and not a trace of 

grief remained amongst them j and widows went to their- 

husbands, and daughters to their fathers, and mothers to ' 

their sons, and sisters to their brothers, and all the fifteen 

years of sorrow which had passed since the war of the 

Maha Bhdrata were forgotten in the ecstasy of seeing each 

other again. Thus the night passed away in the fulness of Disappearance 

• ij 1 1 t f *^-1 HI ■» _ of the dead at 

joy; but when the morning had dawned, all the dead the dawn, 
mounted their chariots and horses, and disappeared; and 
those who had gathered together to behold them prepared 
to depart. And Vydsa the sage Ejfiid that the widows who The widows 
wished to rej'oin their dead husbands might do so; nnd selves in tlie 
all the widows went and bathed in the Ganges, and came join t^irhua* 
out of the water again, and kissed, one by one, the feet of 
Dhritardshtra and Gdndhdri; and then went and drowned 
themselves in the river; and through the prayers of Vydsa 
they all went to the places they wished, and obtained their 
several desires. 

After this, Raj'a Yudhishthira and his brethren, and 
their wife Draupadj, took their leave of Mahdrajd Dhrita¬ 
rdshtra and the Udni Gdndhdri, and returned to the city of 
Hastindpur. And after many days Ndrada the sage came to 
the palace of Yudhishthira, and said :—The jungle has Terrible death 
been set on fire, and the flames have been nourished by a aU 
strong wind; and the Maharaja and tho lldni, and all their jungleflr». 
kinsfolk and friends, have perished in the burning, and 
your mother Kunti has perished also.’^ And the Pdndavas 
were smitten with horror and sorrow, and; darkness fell 
upon them. But when some days had passed away, they 
were thrown into a deeper consternation; for very fearful E»r faioy s 
omens appeared on all sides, and they felt that something 
very terrible was about to happen, and they knevr not when 
or how it would happen. 


The foregoing narrative calls for but little com- Review of the 
ment. The exile of the Mahdraja serves to prove «®^***™^ 
tho h'ollow character of his reconciliation with tho 
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Past iL drawn. But the glorious scene in which the dead 
Gmideurofthe wlio had fallen in the great war arose out of the 
resSwtonof river Gansfos, arrayed in all the pomp and magni- 

the dead who ® ^ » r 't ^ ^ ^ 

Xt ficenco of battle, forms one of the grandest pictures 
over presented to the human eye. The conception 
Compare^ with of the resun'cction of the dead on the last day is 

the but day. , •11 

perhaps more terribly suggestive, but the bursting 
open of the sepulchres by tlie shrouded inmates, and 
the horrible contrast between the saved and the 
damned, fills the imagination with pain and gloom. 
Perfect biwa in-The idctt in the Mahd BhArata, however, is one of 

volved 111 the « . m t 1 

perfect joy. Trumpets are sounding, banners are 
waving, and the air is filled with the noise of horses 
and elephants and chariots, as the vast armies of 
warriors appear in glory and brightness out of the 
dark river, arrayed in all the imposing parapher¬ 
nalia of war. All enmity, however, has departed 
from amongst them ; and all are m perfect friend¬ 
ship with each other; whilst bards and eulo ists are 
singing before them, and companies of Icautiful 
dancing in the midnight air. Moreover, 
women. contrast between tlie women and the warriors 

is one which brings all the purest affections into 
play. Wives and mothers, sisters and daugliters, 
are once again in the company of those whom they 
most loved, and in the enjoyment of the highest 
felicity after lon^ years of bereavement and sorrow. 
fiindA chmo- The gloiious uiid affecting"scone is at lenirth brouarlit 

ter of the scene. 1 • i • °'*. 1 o 

to a conclusion by an incident somewhat tragic in 
itself, but still in accordance with Ilindii ideas of 
happiness. At the dawn of the morning, the vision 
disappears, and the poor widows are again over-, 
whelmed with grief j but by the permission of the 
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sage, they take a touching farewell of their friends histobv op 
and ’relatives, and then drown themselves in the li. 
sacred river, and thus once again join their husbands ’ 

in another world. 

The remaining portion of the narrative is more Aar- 
melancholy. The awful death of the Maharaja and jungioare. 
all his household in a jungle fire, is an event which 
to this day excites a sympathizing hon’or, for it is 
sudden, terrible, and overwhelming. In the case of 
the Piindavas, however, their consternation was in¬ 
creased by portentous omens ;*and thus they were 
not only oppressed by their present grief, bujt by 
the constant apprehension that something still more 
fearful was about to happen. 

The alarming event which they were thus hourly 
anticipating at length came to pass. Tidings were 
suddenly brought to them of a frightful series of 
disasters which had taken place at Dwdrakd, the 
city of Krishna and the Yadavas; but here, to avoid 
anticipating, it will bo better to leave the narrative 
to tell its own story:— 

Now all tliia while the great city of Dwdraka, which was Wickedness »na 
situated upon the sea, had been filled with raii'th and feast- 
ing ; and all the people drank wine in abiindajice, and the 
young men, who were the sons and grandsons of Krishna, 
scoffed at the Brahmans, and at sacred thingsi And three 
groat Rishia of the highest class, whose names were Viswd- 
mitra, Durvdsas, and Ndrada, wore sojourning in the city of 
the Yddavas j and the youths of the pla^ assembled to¬ 
gether, and saw the three sages engaged in their devotions, 
and amongst them was Sdmba, the son of Krishna, And 'Mck played by 

® ' the younKBim 

the young men for sport dressed up Samba to represent a upon the Biahia 
woman with child, and they led him in this disguise into 
the presence of the three Brdlimans, and requested to know 
whether she would give birth to a pon or to a daughter. 
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The Rishia replied:—"Wo well know whom you have 
brought before us; this is not a woman but a son of Krish¬ 
na, and verily he shall bring forth an iron club which shall 
destroy tho whole race of Yadu : And since you have pre¬ 
ferred an evil life to a virtuous one, and have sought to 
scoff at and ridicule such poor men as we M’S, you and all 
your people shall perish by that club, except Balardma, and 
he too shall leave the world shortly afterwards.'^ So say¬ 
ing, the three Rishis drew over their shoulders the deer¬ 
skins on which they had been seated, and went out of Dwd- 
rakd, and made their way to the city of Hastindpur. And 
when the young men the #ords of the three Rishis, 

they repented of what they had done j and tho news spread 
abroad amongst tho people of tho city, and they were sore 
afraid; and some carried the account to Krishna, and ho 
said:—"If it is tho will of God it will surely come to 
pass.” 

After this, Krishna issued a proclamation throughout 
Bwdrakd, that whoever drank wine henceforth should bo 
put to death with all his family. Then the people of tho 
city abstained from the use of wine, and no man ventured 
even to utter its name. But at this time a fearful appari¬ 
tion showed itself at the doors of all the houses, and mon 
said that it'was death in a human shape; and its colour 
was black and yellow, and its head was shorn, and all its 
limbs were distorted; and all who saw tlie apparition were 
filled with fear and trembling, and if a man discharged an 
arrow at it, the figure disappeared, and no one knew whither 
it had gone. Meantime, a great wind arose, and uprooted 
many trees, and carried away many men and beasts, and 
blew about the doors of the houses until they were nearly 
all broken. And the rats increased in so prodigious a 
manner that thousands and thousands swarmed in every 
house, and carried off and spoilt everything that was put 
away; and they ran about the bazaars, and they gnawed 
away the hair and beards of the men who were asleep. And 
owls flocked to the houses of the people in great numbers, 
and screeched throughout the night; and tho nightingales 
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and niinas were scared by the noise of the rats, and the histout of 

hooting of the owls, and continued their wailings both by 

night and day. And monstrous births filled the land, for ;r;;; ~ 

. ^ ' JBtu omms via. 

tliB cows brought forth asses, and the swine produced lions' 
cubs, and the dogs produced kittens, and the weasels 
brought forth young mice. And vice and evil pervaded 
the* whole race of Yadn; and the poor men and the devotees 
were openly reviled; and preceptors and learned men were 
treated with disrespect; and the women overruled the men, 
and fire refused to give light, and the flames of fire became 
black and blue. And the sun was surroupded at its rising 
and its sotting by thousands of spectres of men without 
heads, who engaged in battle with swords and spears in 
tlieir hands. And the Yogis and other devotees found that 
if they rose from the skins upon which they sat, those skins 
were changed into vernn'n. And the moon was eclipsed on 
its twelfth day, and the sun was eclipsed on the twenty- 
seventh day of the moon. 

Meantime Krishna issued a proclamation that on the Prociamatifln of 
morrow all the pooplo of the city should go to the sea-shore the jwpio ^ 
at I’rabhtisa, and pay their devotions to the deity Of Dwd- 
raka. At that same time a dreadful apparition came to the of a 

city of a black woman, clothed in black garments, and hav- ** 
ing yellow teeth; and this woman wont from house to 
house, grinning at all who were therein, and filling them 
witli toiTor and dismay; and if any one attempted to seize 
her, she vanished from that place and showed herself at 
another, and thus she continued until she had gone over 
the whole city. And that same night evil spirits came and jeveisKndwm- 
carried off the jewels of the women, and the weapons of theSy’eviispirft*! 
men, and no one had the power to recover either the one or¬ 
tho other. The chakra of Krishna was also suddenly taken 
up to heaven, and all the pooplo saw it, and wore filled with to honven; 
grief,’and raised a groat uproar. At the same time, the Hisdia^twid 
charioteer of Krishna harnessed his master's chariot; and Si 
upon this the horses bounded up into the otr, and bore 
away the chariot over the sea, and disappeared for ever, 

Also the figure of a palmyra, which was on the standard of 
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HISTORY OP Balardma, and the figure of the bird Oarura, which was on 
standard of Krishna, both separated themselves'from 
their rospoctivo standards and rose into the air until they 
Wamfnnofthe Vanished from the sight. Also Apsaras appeared in the 
Apsaras. cricd out to tho pcoplo:—" Arise and be gone ! ** 

And this cry was heard in every house throughout the city 
of Dwaraka. 

And when the morning arrived, the pcoplo obeyed tho 
proclamation of Krishna, and Krishna gave them permis¬ 
sion to drink wine on that day only; and they set out with 
their wives and families to tho place of pilgrimage on tho 
sea-shore, and they canned with them wine and provisions 
of every description ; and some took up their stations in 
tents, and others beneath trees. And when all the peopio 
wore settled in their respective places, Krishna commanded 
that every variety of victuals and drink should bo sot apart 
and given to tho Brdhraans; and when tho Brahmans wcio 
about to oat, a certain man of tho Y.ldava tribe came up 
wdth a large jar of wino in his hand, from which he had 
been drinking until ho was intoxicated; and bo spilt a little 
of the wine upon tho victuals sot apart for tho Brahmans; 
so the Brdhmans would not oat thereof, and Krishna ordered 
that tho victuals should bo given to the monkeys. 

Meantim'o tho feast proceeded withrmt interruption. And 
the jugglers, and the musicians, tho dancers, and tho players 
of all kinds exhibited their performances before tho people; 
wliilst the people all <lrank wine very largely. And all the 
Chieftains of the tribe of Yadu wore present at that feast. 
There were Baja TJgrasena, and Balarama, and Sdtyaki, and 
Kritarvorman, and the two sons’of Krishna, and many others 
,of renown. Now Balardma, tho elder brother of Krishna, 
was a great drinker of wine, and ho ordered vessels of wine 
to be brought into tho assembly and placed before each 
Chieftain; and the assembly seated themselves in parties, so 
that those who wore most intimate drank wine together. 
I^ki insttito Thus Balardma and Kritavarman drank by themselves, and 
rorfliaiuKitithe the sons of Krishna drank with Sdtyaki. 
wftttbtaM. Now Kritavarman, who drank with Balardma, was one 


Goneral con¬ 
viviality. 


The Oliicftabu 
dnnk wtno m 
parties. 
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of the throe who had slaughtered tho sleeping men in the history of 
camp*of the Ptindavas; and Sdtyaki, who was sitting near 
liim, having got exceedingly drunk, suddenly cast his eye 
upon him, and said:—“ Behold, my friends, this Kshatriya 
here, who boasts so much of liia prowess 1 Ho went ono 
night with Aswatthilma, and attacked a number of boys, and 
killed them in the night time; and these are the men who 
boast of their bravery.'* Pradyumna, the son of Krishna, 
then oiiod out:—Well said, Satyaki! ” And Krishna also 
was no friend to Kntavarman, for in tho feud about tho 
j(‘wel, Kritavarman had murdered Saty^it, who was tho 
father of Krishna's wife Satyabhtima; and Krishna said to 
Satyaki;—“ Tell the story of how Kritavarman murdered 
Satyajit, and robbed hiin of his jewel! " ^ Satyaki then 
repeated tlie stoiy of tho jewel, and said:—This Kritavnr- 
man is moreover tho saino man wlio wont out with Aswat- 
t llama, and unjustly slew Dhrishta-dyumna, and many thou¬ 
sands of innocent people: But liis days arc numbered." So 
saying, Satyaki drew his sword and ran at Kritavarman 
bc'fore all the assembly: and whilst Kritavarman wy.s rising git.vaki ^lav? i 

. Knla\ttnujm. 

Up to defend himself, Ratyaki struck him on the neck with his 

.sword with all his might, so that his head was severed from 

liis body and fell upon the ground. Then many kinsmen of 

Kntavarman rushed upon Satyaki, and many of Siltyaki's 

fri(‘nds ran up to oppose them, and there was a great uproar 

and bloodshed. Krishna endeavoured to quell tho tumult, 

but no one heeded him } and tho friends of Kritavarman cut 

down Satyaki and slew him, and also cut down Piyldyumna, 

Iho son of Krishna, and slow him before his father’s face. 

Krishna thon revenged himself by killing all the murderers norriweconfti- 

of his son j hut the whole assembly was then fmntio with tbed. 

blood and wine, and each man fell madly upon his neighbour; 

for in their bewilderment they knew not what they did, 

except that they struck each other and died; and fathers 

slow their sons, and sons their fathers, and brethren and 

kinsmen murdered each other. In. this manner all tho of on 
____ tbexMwru. ^ 

^ Tbo foud about the jewel will ho foiiod related in the legends of Krishna in 
Tdit III. 
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Yddavas were slauglitored by the curse of the three Rishis, 
and all the sons and grandsons of Krishna were amongst the 
slain. 

While Krishna was horror-stricken at this sudden fia- 
lamity, his charioteer came to him, and said that Balardma 
had gone out of the assembly just after the beginning of 
the tumult. So Krishna mounted his chariot, accompanied 
by another Chieftain, and sot forward in search of his older 
brother; and when they had gone a little distance, they 
beheld Balardma seated under the shade of a banyan tree, 
and his eyes were closed, and he was absorbed in a deep 
meditation. Krishna Ahen said to his charioteer:—“You 
have seen what has befallen this people: Go now with all 
speed to the city of Hastinilpur, and inform Baja Yudhish- 
thira of all that has occurred, and desire him to send Aijuna 
to Dwirakd with all speed.” And the cliariutoor mounted 
the chariot by himself, and drove off in hot haste to tho 
city of Hastiniipur. Krishna then said to the Chieftain who 
was with him:—“You also have seen what calamity has 
befallen us: So go you back to the city of Dwdrakfi, and 
look to'the safety of tho women and houses, lest thieves and 
Daityas should plunder the city and outrage the women: 
Have a care also for my father Vasudeva, who lias been left 
behind in tho city; and tell him that in tho seventh day from 
this, which will bo tho full moon of tho mouth Kartika, tho 
sea will arise and swallow up Dwdrakd.” And the Chief¬ 
tain returned in all liasto towards Bwiirakd, but on his way a 
drunken* fisherman fell upon him and slew him j and some 
one who wa» looking on carried the news to Krishna. Hien 
Krishna said to his brother Balardma:—“ I am afraid lest 
mischief be committed in the city: Stay you hero whilst I 
haste thither, and return again.” So Krishna went to 
Dwdrakd, and told his father Vasudeva of the slaughter of 
all their kinsmen and friends; and Vasudeva was exceed¬ 
ingly moved and began to weep very bitterly. And Krishna 
said to his father:—“ This is no time for grief; I have de¬ 
spatched my charioteer to bring Aijuna hither; so do you 
bestir yourself that no evil may befall the women before ho 
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arrives: And now wo must take leave of each other, as I histobt of 
miTst return to Balardma, who is waiting for me: Heretofore 

I saw all the Kauravas perish, and now I have seen all the- 

•Yildavas perish also; and I will return no more to this city, 
hut I and Balar6,ma will retire into the jungle, and pass the 
remainder of our lives in devotion.^^ With these words 
Krishna embraced his fatheris feet, and all the women and 
slave girls set up a terrible cry of lamentation. Krishna ^tunigt o ^ 
then returned to his brother Balarama, but found that he finds bim dead, 
had given up the ghost whilst seated against the tree; and 
Krishna was exceedingly troubled, and went into a thicket 
which was hard by, and rested hiS head upon his knees in 
deep contemplation, when a hunter, who was passing 'by, 
saw him, and thought ho was a wild animal, and discharged 
his arrow and slew him upon the spot. Thus died the 
mighty Krishna. 

Meantime, the charioteer proceeded to Hastindpur, and KriKima’s 
told to Raja Yudhishthira and his brethren how the Ydda- rli^hetfd^ 
vas had all slaughtered each other. The Raja swooned away m. 
at the news, and when he had recovered, Aijuna^ obtained 
his permission to depart that moment for the city of Dwdrakd. 

So Arjuna set ofl’ with all haste, and found the city like a Aijunaproceeds 

31 J.1 • rtto DwAmkik 

widow mourning lor her husband; and when the wives of 
Krishna set their eyes upon him they filled the air with their TerriWolament, 
cries; and the whole city echoed back their lamentations, ^dowa! 
for all the women there had lost husbands or sons, fathers or 
brothers, in the great quarrel. At this sight Arjuna was so 
distracted that for a long time all his stren^h seemed to 
have forsaken him, but after a while he asked’for Vasudeva, 
and then went to see him. And Vasudevawept very much, 
and Arjuna out of sympathy wept with him; and all the 
women of the city carao thither, with their hair dishevelled 
and their ey^s* filled with tears; and when they saw Arjuna 
they made altogether such a melancholy noise as was never 
heard before. And after much weeping, Vasudeva told to 
Aijuna the cause of all the dreadful slaughter which had taken 
place, and prayed him to do what seemed to him best with 
- the women and treasures. 
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Arjuna then proceeded with the charioteer of Krishna to 
the Council hall, and summoned all the BriShmans who Had 
survived the great disaster ; and when they beheld him they 
all burst into a fit of weeping; but Arjuna bade them not to* 
waste the time in useless sorrow, but to prepare for depart¬ 
ing from the doomed city, for that after seven days Dwiirakd 
would be overwhelmed by the sea. 

And Aijuna passed that night in the palace of Krishna, 
and when it was morning ho bathed himself, and prepared 
to pay a visit to Vasudeva; when at that moment he heard 
a cry of lamentation, more terrible than over, issue from the 
house of Vasudeva; and Miousands of women mn about with 
their hair dishevelled, and their bosoms bare, and their gar¬ 
ments rent; and they were beating their breasts and filling 
the air with their screams; and it was told to Aijuna that 
Vasudeva had given up the ghost. So Aijuna arose up in 
deep sorrow, and ordered the dead body to be oarriod to the 
spot where Krishna had performed an Aswaraedha Yaga; 
for Vasudeva during his life-time had given orders that his 
dead body should bo burned there. And the same Brah¬ 
mans who had performed the Yaga now collected wood and 
perfumes; and Arjuna himself cast the body upon the 
pile, and the Brdhmans lighted the pile: and four of Vasu- 
deva's widows burned themselves upon the pile along with 
the body of their dead husband. 

When Aijuna had thus performed the funeral ceremonies 
for Vasudeva, he went to the spot where all the Yadavas had 
slain each other; and when he saw the dead men lying about 
the field ho whs horror-stricken beyond description. And he 
commanded a very groat quantity of fuel and inflammable 
materials to be brought and kindled; and he ordered that 
all the bodies of such as could be recognized should bo 
thrown thereon and burnt; and he sent all the people to 
make strict search for the bodies of Krishna and Balardma, 
and having found them, he caused them to be burned with 
much precious odours. Aijuna then performed the ftmeral 
rites for all those who were dead, and sprinkled water for 
their souls. 
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Having thus comploted the obsequies, Aijuna ordered that histost op 
alf people should quit the city of Dwdrakd, on the sixth day, ■ 

and prepare to iourney to the city of Indra-prastha. So on 

i. X ‘j *f w j Residue ot 

•that day all the mon and women of the city, and all the male 
and female slaves, and all the people of the bazaars, and all 
Krishna^s sixteen thousand wives, each with her own wait¬ 
ing maid, and all the kinsmen, and dependents, and slave 
girls of the royal house, departed out of Bwdraka, and were 
conducted by Arjuna along the road towards Indra-prastha; 
but scarcely had Arjuna and all this mighty multitude left Thedt^^of 
the city, when the sea rose in a great heap in the sight of by a 
all the people, and ovcrwhelmod*DwdrakA and all that re- 
inained in it. And when the multitude beheld the rushing 
of the waters, tliey hastened on in great alarm lest the sea 
should overtake theTn, and overwhelm them in like manner. 

Now all the tribes that lived round about were robbei’s and Caravan with 

T.- 1 It iiii Arjuna attacked 

Daityas of the worst character: and. when they heard that a andd«si»iiedby 

. / „ . robbers. 

mighty caravan of very many women, and but few men, was 
passing through their neighbourhood with vast treasures of 
gold and jewels, they surrounded the caravan in’great num¬ 
bers, and rushed in upon the multitude in all directions, and 
can’ied off many women and much spoil. And Arjuna found 
tliat all his strength had departed from him, and that he 
could not bend his bow nor draw his sword; and he prayed 
to God and regained a portion of his strength, and slew 
many of the robbers, but he could only save a few of the 
women and a small portion of the treasure. 

Arjuna then proceeded with the remmmfc^jof the people 
and goods, and conducted them in safety to the plain 
Kuriikshetra, where five of Krishna’s widows burnt them- 
solves on the funeral pile, whilst the remaining widows put 
on the dress of devotees and retired to the jungle. Aijuna 
then proceeded to Indra-prastha, and settled tlio remnant of 
the people there. 


The foregoing narrative of the destruction ofseviewofth® 
DwArakd is evidently a mythical account of one of 

\ " , , dostnicHou of 

those great convulsions of nature which' occur at 
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paet II. been preceded by a feast, at which a quarrel arose 
which led to a dreadful scene of bloodshed; and 
although many of the details are mythical, yet as 
they seem to refer to some actual event, a brief re¬ 
view of the salient points may not be without value* 
story of the The story of the three Rishis, and the prank 
purelyinythicai. played upon them by the young men of Dwdrakd, 
is evidently fabulous; and it is not difficult to ap¬ 
prehend the reason for its insertion. The catas¬ 
trophe at Prabhdsa, and the destruction of the city 
of Dwdrakd, were disasters of so marked a character 
as to give rise to the idea that they were inflicted 
by an offended deity; and hence the interpolation 
of a myth which referred them to the curse of three 
Natural effHrta Bi’dhman Risliis.** The prohibition to drink wine, 

of the prohibi* ^ ' 

tton^io drink howovcr, appears to have Iiad some foundation in 
truth. lloiTible spectres appeai’ed in the streets 
and houses, such as arc said to appear to drunkards 
when thrown into a state of delirium tremens by 
being suddenly deprived of strong drink. The 
quarrel at tlie festival at Px’ubhdsa also arose in the 
most natural manner, and illustrates in a remarkable 
degree the turbulence of the assemblies of Yddavas. 
But the great event was the destruction of Dwdrakd; 
and nearly all the subsidiary details in which Ar- 
juna is alluded to, may be regarded as mythical in- 


» According to the «tory already narrated the Rishis pronounced a curse that 
Shmba should bring forth an iron club which should destroy the whole race of 
Yadu. Subsequently S&mba is said to have voided an iron bar, which Krishna 
ordered to be palverizcdto atoms in order to prevent the fulfilment of (he curse. 
The atoms, however, were scattered on the sands of the 8ea*shore, and from them 
n number of iron reeds grew np as sharp as swords. Accordingly, when the 
Chieftains quarrelled at the feast, they are said to have killed each other with 
these iron reeds; and in this manner the curse of the Rishis is said to have been 
fulfilled. 
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terpolatious of the Brahmanical compilers intended history op 

• A A 

to connect Arjuna with this extraordinary catastro- pjut li. 
^pho. The statement that the sea rose to a great Natnm of the 
height, and overwhelmed the whole city, is not with- 
out a parallel in modern times; and indeed the 
terrible disasters which accompanied the cyclones of 
1864 at Calcutta and Masulipatam will never be for¬ 
gotten by the present generation in India.’ 

The narrative of the exile and deatli of the Pdn- am. The oxiie 

' ami dealhorthe 

davas is evidently mythical, but calls for no remark, 
and may be permitted to tell its own story:— . 


After this Arjuna returned towards Haatindpur. and on AijmAadvis-'d 

1 • T *11 -i:r / 1 t -^r / n t • I® 

his way he met with Vyiisa the sage; and Vyasa told him 
that his prosperity was now at an end, and that his strength oems. 
had gone from him, and ho would no more be able to string 
his bow; and that his worldly reign was over, and he must 
now think only of the salvation of his soul. When A jejuna 
reached Hastiiidpur he told Raja Yudhishthir!^ and his 
brethren all that had occurred, and of tho advice which 
had been given to him by Vydsa; and they were much 
grieved at tho tidings brought by Arjuna, and determined 
ono and all to follow tho counsel which had been given by 
tho sago. 

Now after the death of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, his Ymihighthi™ 
widow Uttara gave birth to a sou named Parikshit; and 
Raja Yiidhishthira, being resolved on retiijng from the the Raj in- 

" ^ ^ 4 dra-pUM^tha to 

world, gave tho Raj of Hastinapur to PariksTiit, tho son of Yuyutsu. 
Abhimanyu, and the Raj of Indra-prastha to Yuyutsu, the > 

only surviving son of Mahdraja Dritardshtra; and Yudhish- 
thira particularly enjoined them to liv6 in friendship and 


* By those who wore residing in Calentta, near the banks of the rim, in 1864, 
the memory of the great cyclone of the 6th October will ever be remembered. A 
night of wind and rain was followed by a tempest which increased in. fury until it 
Mew a tremendous hurricane, which snbstantial buildings alone could withstand. 
In tho midst of this tumult of tho elements, the river suddenly arose and over¬ 
flowed its hanks to an ex.tent which proved that had Calcntta been sihiatod, like 
Dwknikk, near the soa-eoast, the whole city must have been overwhelmed. 
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perfect amity with each other. Yudhishthira then took off 
hia earrings and necklace, and all the jewels from his fingers 
and arms, and all his royal raiment; and he and liis 
brethren, and their wife Dranpadl, clothed themselves after' 
the manner of devotees, in vestments made of the bark of 
trees. And the five brethren throw the fire of their do¬ 
mestic sacrifices and cookoiy into the Ganges, and went 
forth from the city following each other. First walked 
Yudhishthira, then Bhfma, then Aijnna, then Nakula, then 
Sahadeva, then Braupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through tho country of Baiiga towards the rising of the sun; 
and after passing tlu’oii^h many lands they reached tJie 
Himalaya mountain, and there they died one after the other, 
and were traii‘<ported to the heaven of Indra. 

th 

The foregoing narrative of the closing scenes in 
the history of tho Pdndiivas is overlaid in tho iMaha 
Bhdrata with many puerile details of a Brahmanical 
chai'actcr from which nothing of value can bo in¬ 
ferred. They involve some exaggerated moral pre¬ 
cepts and a fanciful description of a hell; and as 
these can only serve to illustrate the later religious 
CQncoptions of the Hindus they may bo reserved for 
future discussion. 

Here, then, ends the great national poem of the 
Mahd Bhdrata, the treasury of Hiudii history and 
fable, invested by modern interpreters with a deep 
religious meaning, and converted, as it were, into a 
testament for enforcing the worship of Krishna as 
tho incarnation of Vishnu. But the light in which 
this matchless Epic is regarded by the modern 
Hindiis may perhaps be best illustrated by tho fol¬ 
lowing paragraph which concludes the poem; and 
which, however absurd it may be to the European, 
is unquestionably the living faith of the millions 
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wlio dwell in the Indian peninsula under British history of 
rule:— 


INDIA. 
Part U. 


^ The reading of this Mohd Bhdrata destroys all sin, and Modem Hindd 
produces virtue ; so much so, that the pronunciation of a ^rtu«»y^e 
single sloka is suflScient to wipe away all guilt. This Mahd ®^^®*******' 
Bhdrata contains the history of the gods of the Rishis in 
heaven and those on earth, of the Gandharvas and the Rdk- 
shasas. It also contains theflife and actions of tho one God 
holy, immutable, and true, who is Krishna; who is the 
creator and tho ruler of this universe; who is seeking the 
welfare of his creation by mean^ of his incomparable and 
indestructible power; whose actions are celebrated by all 
the sages; who has bound human beings in a chain, of 
which one end is life and tho other death; on wj^om tho 
Rishis raeditato, and a knowledge of whom imparts unal¬ 
loyed happiness to their hearts; and for whoso gratification 
and favour all the daily devotions are performed by all 
worshippers. If a man reads the Maha Blulrata, and has 
faith in its doctrines, he becomes free from all sin, and 
ascends to heaven after his death. If a man reads even 
tho summary in the opening chapter of the Maha Bhdrata 
every morrung and evening, he is absolved from all tho sins 
that he commits during the day. As butter is to all other 
food; as Brdlimans are to all other men; as tho Arunika 
chapter, which points out the way of salvation, is to all tho 
four Vedas; as amrita is to all other medicines; as the 
ocean is to a pool of water; and as the cow is to all other 
quadrupeds-;—so is the Maha Bhirata to all pther histories. 

He who on days of festival merely roads a small portion of 
the Mahd Bhdrata, obtains the same advantages as is de> 
rived from reading the whole. He who attentively listens 
to the slokaa of the Mahil Bhdrata, and has faith in them, 
enjoys a long life and solid reputation in this world, and an 
eternal abode in the heavens in the next. 

It is called Mahd Bhdrata, because once upon a time tho 
.gods placed the Mahd Bhdrata on one scale, and the Vedas Hah*Bhtaat», 
on the other; and because the Mahd Bhdrata weighed 
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heavier, it was called by that name, which signifies the 
greatest in weight.* 


* This mythical estimate of the comparative valae of the Mahh Bh&mta ancf 
the Vedas is of some importance; inasmuch as it indicates an attempt to exhibit 
the Brahmanical doctrines involTed in the Mohh BhArata as overriding the earlier 
religious belief which appears in the Vedas, 


END OF THE MAHA BHARATA. 



PART III. 

EPISODES IN THE MAHA BlIARATA. 


CHAPTER I. 

LEGENDS OP KRISHNA. 

The episodes in the Mahd Bhdrata are very history op 

*• INDIA. 

numerous, aud, indeed, form the bulk of the poem, past hi. 
but very few appear to possess any real historical Genenichamc- 
value. They chiefly consist of mythical fables in- 
tended to exalt the pretensions of the Brahmans, or 
to enforce the rules of Brdhmanism, or caste. Ac¬ 
cordingly they generally refer to miracles.performed 
by certain Brahmanical sages; to the rigom’ of their- 
austerities; to their occasional adventures with ce¬ 
lestial nymphs or other women, which led to the 
birth of heroes or heroines who were famous in tradi¬ 
tion ; to the mastery of the passions, which enabled 
certain ascetics to resist the most powerful female 
allurements; or, at the best, they are extravagant 
stories of the devotion of a wife or the obedience of 
a son or a pupil. Accordingly, by far the greater por- 
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HISTORY OP tion are utterly devoid of historical significance, and 
pIbt lii. may be passed over as unmeaning myths, belonging 
Abs^^ ^ to an age long posterior to the Vedic period, and 
iiistoncia value, main tradition of the Mahd Bhd- 

rata for the purpose of imbuing the masses with 
Brahmanical ideas. There is, however, one group 
of legends, namely, those which refer to the life of 
Krishna, which cannot be passed over in silence. 
Many, as will already have been seen, are inter¬ 
woven with the story of the grout war; but in ad¬ 
dition to those already indicated, there are a scries 
relating to the birth and adventures of Krishna be¬ 
fore ^ pretended connection with the Pdndavas, 

«5we hHtorioai ^hich aro of twofold significance; first, as authentic 
utdi^igtous. traditions of the tribe of cowherds, known as Yi'ida- 

vas, who succeeded in establishing a Raj in tlio 
peninsula of Gruzcrat; and, secondly, as religious 
myths intended to represent Krishna, the horo of 
the Yddavas, as an incarnation of the Supremo 
Being known as Vishnu. In addition to these 
te Krishna legends there are three stories which aro 
valuable both on account oi their intrinsic merits, 
and as belonging to three different epochs in Hindu 
liistory. The latter, however, will be treated here¬ 
after. For the present the attention may be con¬ 
fined to tlio life of Krishna. 

llisloncftl The historical character of Krishna as a hero 

gwhnaaa* may be briefly indicated. He appears to have be¬ 
longed to a tribe well known in Ilindd history as 
TboT&davas. that of the Yddavus, or descendants of Yadu. These 
Yddavas wer^ a nomade race, who grazed cattle 
and made batter, and occasionally migrated to dif¬ 
ferent places accompanied by their cows and wag¬ 
gons. The time and circumstances under which 
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tlioy first entered Hindustan are alike unknown, history op 
At the birth of Krishna they appear to have settled i*aet in. 
i^i the neighbourhood of the city of Matliurd, the Their encamp, 
modern Muttra, on the banks of the river Jum- 
nd, and about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
-couth of the site of the ancient city of Hastindpur, 

Had such been their geographical position in the 
time of the great war of Bharata there would have 
been less reason to doubt the connection of Krishna 
with the Pdndavas; although as cowherds tlioy 
were regarded with great contempt by the Ksha- 
triyas, and wore supposed to belong to the inferior 
costo of Vaisyas. But at the time when KiisJina is 
said to have first come into contact with the Pdn- 
davtts, he and his tribe liad already migrated to 
Dwdrakd, on tlie western coast of the peninsula of 
Guzerat, which is at least seven hundred miles from 
Hastindpur as the crow flies. Accordingly,’ it seems tapr^utyor 
impossible that such relations as those said to have 
subsisted between Krishna and the Pdndavas could 
really have existed; and this suspicion is confirmed 
by the mytliical character of every event which 
apparently connects the Yddava Chieftains of Dwd¬ 
rakd with the royal house at Hastindpur.^ 

Tlic personal character of Krishna will be found 
clearly indicated in the legends. lie was originally 


• Tho Rdju of Vijaya-nagur, who in the fifteenth century of the Christian era 
maintained a supremacy oyer tho whole of tho country south of the Krishna river, 
and thus possessed the last groat Hiadd empire which was established in India, 
claimed to be descendants of tho Yh^va tribe; and it is a curious fact tliat it was 
from one of the decayed Chieftains of this fallen dynasty that the East India Com¬ 
pany obtained in the first half of the seventeenth.century the grant of land on tho 
coast of Coromandel, on which stands the modem city of Madras. The original 
grant engraved on a gdd plate appears to have bi'cn preserved for more than a 
century; hut was finally lost in 1746, when Madras was captured by tho French 
under Labourdonnais. 
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a mere cowherd, stealing butter and performing 
other similar pranks when a hoy, and rendering 
himself famous for his amours when he attained the 
years of manhood. About this time Krishna and 
his companions left their encampment at a rural 
village named Vrinddvana, and paid a visit to the 
city of Mathunl, where they appear to have con¬ 
ducted themselves like boors and cowherds as they 
were. The time however appears to have been a 
critical one. Kansa, the Kaja of Mathurd, was a 
usurper, and seems to have been unpopular with liis 
subjects; and a tumult arose during a festival in 
which he was slain by Krishna. Henceforth Krishna 
is represented as a hero, and efforts wore made to 
ennoble his birth by representing him to have been 
in reality the son of a chieftain of the tribe. How 
far these efforts wore mythical may bo gathered from 
the legends themselves. 

The religious character of Krishna will bo dis¬ 
cussed hereafter. It will bo sufficient to remark 
that he appears to have been opposed alike to tho 
worship of Siva and the worship of Indra. The first 
opposition appears natural enough, for as Krishna 
was represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, ho was 
of course opposed to the god Siva; the worshippers 
of Vishnu and those of Siva being in strong anta¬ 
gonism for many centuries. But the opposition to 
Indra is remarkable, because Krishna induced the 
Yddavaa to worship tho mountain Govarddhana in 
tho place of Indra; an incident which would imply 
a conflict between a low Fetische worship and the 
worship of the Vedic deities. It will however be seen 
hereafter that Krishna was associated not only with 
Fetiebism, but also with Buddhism; a circumstance 
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which would account for his opposition both to the history op 
worship of the Vedic deities, and to that of the Linga pabt ul 
which is emblematical of the god Siva. ® 

The principal legends connected with the early 
life of Krishna appear to be seven in number, viz.— 

^. 1st, Birth of Krishna. 

2nd, Infancy and boyhood of Krishna. 

3rd, Krishna’s opposition to the worship of 
Indra. 

4th, Love adventures of Krishna. 

6th, Krishna’s adventures in Mathurd. 

6th, Krishna’s contest with Raja Kansa. 

7tli, Krishna’s life at Dwjirakd in Guzerat. 

Those legends of Krishna may be related in their 
order as follows: * 


1. Birth of Krkhna, 


In days of old the children of Yadu dwelt on bptli sides 
t)f the river Jumna, that is, in the village of Vrindavana on 
the western hank of the river, and in the countiy of Goknla 
on the opposite shore. And the Chiefs of that tribe were Vasu- 

*■ dova. 

Sura and his son Vasudova. 


In those days Raja Kansa ruled the Bhoias who dwelt in Ugrasena, Kaja 

f of Mathm-a, 

the city of Mathunl, which is nigh unto Vrindavana.* And ^an^a ’ 
Raja Kansa was a wicked Raja. He had deposed his father persecution of 

j-r T . "XT' 1 • T \¥oi*sinppeni 

Ugrasena and reigned m ms stead; lor Kansa worshipped of visimnbythe 

v j. A worshippers of 

Siva. 

^ The liistorical and religious aspect of this question will be discussed in a fu¬ 
ture volume. It will be sufficient to remark in the present place that the religious 
wars between the Buddhists and the Linga worshippers of the Dckhan is one of 
the must important events in nindd history. 

3 The legends in connection with the life of Krishna are to bo found in the 
Khila-Harivatu)a>Farva, which is comparatively a modem supplement to the Mahk 
Bhkrata. They are also to be found in the Bh&gavat*par&na, and its Ilindit 
paraphrase, the From Shgur. The narrative in the text has been drawn up from 
Mr Eastwick’s translation of the Prom S&gur, compared with the abridgment in 
the fifth book of the Vishnu-purfina, p. 491, Wilson’s iramlatim. 

^ The* Bhojas are said to have been a branch of the T&daras, but the lelation- 
slilp is very obscure. 
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Siva, and Ugrasena worshipped Vishnu; and Ugrasona 
would not pray to the god Siva when liis son Eansa 
requested him. 

Now Devaka, who was tho brother of Ugrasena, had 'a 
daughter named Devakl. And Devaka said to his nephew 
Kansa:—“ 0 Haja, unto whom shall I give my daughter 
Devaki in marriage ? And Kansa replied:—“ Give her hi ’ 
marriage to Vasudeva, tho son of Sura, Chief of the Ydda- 
vas.” So tlie marriiige was agi’oed u])on, and when the day 
had amved lor tlio nuptial ceremony, Sura, and his son 
Vasudeva, find all their kinsuion and friends, proceeded 
from the villago of Vrindavana to the city of Mathuini, and 
the marriage rites of Vfisudeva and Devaki were performed 
according to the ordinance. 

When tho marriage ceremony was over, tho bridegi’oom 
and the bride ascended a cliariot, and Raja Kansa drove tho 
chariot with his om’ji hand in tho marriage proces.sion. At 
that moinoiit tliero camo a voice from heaven, saying;—“ 0 
Kansa, the son of Devaki will be your de.stroyer.” Then 
Kansa was in a great fear, and seized Devaki by her hair 
and dragged her from tho chariot, and drew his sword to 
slay her. And Vasudeva trembled greatly, and besought 
Kansa to spare his hand ; and ho said to JCunsa :—No son 
of mine shall ever do you hurt, tor I will deiivor into your 
hands every infant that is born of Devsiki.” So Kansa 
listened to tho w^ords of Vasudeva and spared tho life of 
Devaki. 


After iqany days Devaki conceived.and bore a son who 
was named Balai’dma, but the babe was carried away to tho 
country of Gokula, which is on tho other side of the river 
Jumud, and brought up as the child of Eohini, who was an¬ 
other wife of Vasudeva. And Devaki conceived again, and 
Kansa heard of it; and ho bound Vasudeva and Devaki with 
gyves and manacles, and he fastened the doors of their 
dwelling with locks and bars; and he ordered his mightiest 
warriors to keep constant guard round about the place, with 
elophauts, lions, and dogs. And on a certain night the child 
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iCrishna was bom, and all the marks of Vishnu were seen history of 

iipoh him; and immediately after hia birth the gyves and 

manacles fell from the hands of Vasudova and Devaki, and ^ 

the doors opened of their own accord, and the guards were na. 

Vasudova cap. 
rios the babo 
acrosM the 
Juain&ina, 

set it upon his head, and went to cross the river Jumna to ^iwkot. 
carry the babe to the country of Gokula. Now when Vasu- lowering of the 
dova entered tho river, the waters of the Jumna were very 
deep, and rose up to his nostrils so that he was sore afraid j 
and tho child Krishna stretched forth his foot and the waters 
wore stayed, and became sliallow a^d fordable. At the same Thegn^at snake 
time the rain began to fall; but tho many-headed serpent, tma^h^finr 
Sosha-naga, followed Viisudeva, and spread out his hoods so 


all thrown into a deep slumber. So Vasudeva placed the 
babe in a basket which was used for winnowing com, and 


as to cover the divine babe. So Vasudeva crossed the river 

with the cliild, and earihid it to the house of Nanda, who 

was a cowherd; and behold ou that night ^’aseda, who was 

file wife of Nanda, bad given birth to a daughter. And Krishna 

n 1 Ar 1, 1 XT T 1 ehiinnvdforthu 

v asudo'^a (uiangcd the uiiunts, and lasoda and JNanda knew iiifani <iaughu;r 
^ . ofNandftanU 

1 1 not; and Krishna was brought up in the house of Nanda, Yasodk. 

as ])is own son ; whilst Vasudeva returned across the river, 

ujid gave the infant daughter of Yasoda to his wife Devaki. 

At tliat moment the doors became locked as before, and 

Vasudeva and Devaki put on the gyves and manacles; and 

iho infant cried aloud and awoke all tho guards. And Kansa KaT>sasei 2 estbo 

heard that the child was born, and he rushed on the spot dmigh^ of 

and seized the babe to slay it; hut the infant escaped from waposto*** 

his hands, and ascended to heaven, crying :—0 Kansa, tliy 

foe has already been bom, and now thou cangt’ not escape 

alive.” Then Kansa was filled with wrath, and ordered that 

all tho worshippers of Vishnu, young and old, should ho siauditepofth® 

slam; and he commanded ms warnors to make search for Vishnuw>d the 

all young children throughout that country, and to slay every 

male child that possessed strength and vigour. And Nanda Nwd^nd the 

and the cowherds at Gokula hoard that Kansa was slaying 

the infants, and they were in great fear; and they loaded 

their carts with milk, butter, and curds, and they took with 
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-- After this Kansa sent many wicked demons in various 

Deraons sent by , , 

Kanwtoaiay forms to slav the infant Krishna. The first assumed the 

Kmhiift. , 

shape of a beautiful woman with a poisoned nipple; and 
’ when she offered her breast to Krishna he seized it and 
sucked away her life. Next a demon got into a cart whilot- 
Krishna was sleeping beneath it; but the infant kicked 
against the cai*t, and broke it into a thousand pieces, and 
thus slew the demon. A third came in the form of a whirl¬ 
wind, but Krishna dashed him against a stone and ho fell 
down dead. •> 


2. Infancy and boyhood of Krishna. 

Wlicn Krishna and his older brother Balardma began to 
grow, they rejoiced the hearts of their mothers, Yasoda and 
Rohiiii. And they were dressed in frocks of blue and yellow, 
and their hair was trimmed like the wings of a crow; ® and 
wooden ornaments were hung from their necks, and they 
boisofKmhi'w playthings in their hands. After a while they began to 
and Baiur&ma. ^rawl about the courtyard upon their knees, and to stumble 
and fall, and prattle lispingly. And their mothers Yasodi'i 
and Rohini followed close behind them lest they should be 
frightened and fall down; and sometimes when they fell 
they took hold of the tails of the calves and heifers and 
pulled themselves up again. 

Yasodi about to. One day Yasodd was very angry with Krishna, because 
when he would eat dirt, and she took a stick to beat him; but 

ill hill mouth, whou she caitie to him he opened his mouth, and she looked 
in and saw the three worlds; and she marvelled greatly for 
a while, and then remembered it no more. 

Chumiinrday One morning after this, Yasodd and all the cowherdosses 

in the house of . ° 

Nanduitnd' ---—--;•- 

YasodA. , twcount of Raja Kansa is supposed by many to have been b<»rrowed from 

the Gospel account of King Herod. Whether this bo tho case or not, it is certain 
that most of the details are mythical, and inserted for the purpose of ennobling the 
birth of Krishna.. 

* This smile implies that the top of the head was shaved, whilst the black 
hur'wos left on each side of the head. Many Hindh children are shavbd in this 
manner, though some have the whole head shaved, sides and sdL 


Infanry of 
Krishna and 
Balar&tua. 
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ferose very early to ohum; and they swept and cleansed the bistoet OF 

Iwaiso, and plastered it with fresh cow-dung, and each took 

her own chum and sat down to make butter. Meantime 

Jdie noise awakened Krishna, and ho began crying for his food, 

but no one heeded him. Then the lad was filled with wrath, 

and took the staff out of his motheris churn, and began to 

kick and cry; and Yasodd took him on her lap, and coaxed 

him, and gave him some milk and bread and butter. Whilst' 

Krishna ^was eating, a cowhcrdcss ran in and cried out 
that the milk was boiling over; and Yasodd set the lad 
down upon the tn’ound, and ran off to save the milk. Moan- Krishna's 

. o » . T T , Ml pranks wjtli bis 

while Krishna broke the vessels ^f curds and butter-milk, mother's chum. 

and began to eat the butter, and give it to the other boys 

who wore there. Wheu Yasodd returned she was very 

wroth, and tied Krishna to the churn, but he ran away with 

it until it was caught between two trees; and he tore down 

the two trees, and when the people came up to see what ho 

had done, they found him laughing between tho trees and 

bitting u])on the churn. 

After this tho Yudavas moved away from Gokula, and 

sot off with their waggons and cattle for the*village of 

Viinddvana j and here Krishna and Balardma liVed like two 

cow-boys along with the cows and cowherds. And when 

Krishna was a lad ho began to play his pranks ; and he went 

out and stole tho butter and curds which the cowhordesses Krishna steals 

butter. 

Lad made; and when they told his mother, he said that 
they did not tell the truth j and the women gazed upon his 
ftbco and smiled, and wont their way. And demons came to 
slay Krishna, and one came in the shape <^*a cow, and 
another in tho shape of a crane, and another as a great ser¬ 
pent; but he fought and killed thorn all.’^ 

And it came to pass that tho Raja of tho Rain saw that the i^J^uoftbe 
Hot Season was parching up the countiy of Vrinddvana; 
and he took compassion upon tho beasts and birds and liv¬ 
ing creatures, and assembled all bis warlike clouds from 

Krishna's triumph over the groat scrprat K&liya was at one time supposed 
to ho borrowed from the triumph of Clmst over Satan. There appears however 
to be no Hllosion whatever to die bruising of the Serpont’s head in the sense in 
•twhieh it is understood hy Christian oommebtatisra. 

. VOL. I. 30 
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HI8TOBTOF every quarter, and went forth to battle against the Hot 
pS^m. Season. Then the clouds thundered like kettledrums, a'nd 
flew through the air like mighty heroes j whilst the light- 
the^ott^^ ning flash^ like tho glittering of swords and spears; and*, 
battle-array cranes fluttered their white wings like the 

waving of many banners, and the frogs and peacocks raised 
their voices like bards chaunting tho praises of great Rajas 
and the heavy drops of rain fell like a shower of arrows. 
Now when the Hot Season saw his enemy advancing in such 
gallant array, he fled with all hasto from tho thirsty plains. 
And the Rain refreshed tho Earth, as a husband refreshes 
his spouse after a separation of many days; and tho Earth 
opened her bosom to her lord, and brought forth fruits and 
flowers to pay obeisance to their father. And tho country 
of Yrindavana appeared like a beautiful woman adomod 
with all her jewels; and the lakes and rivers wore filled >vith 
water ; and the trees waved their branches to and fro, whilst 
the cuckoos, and the pigeons, and tho parrots poured forth 
their joyous strains. And all tho cowhprds and cowherdossos 
of Vrinddyana gave thorasolvos up to mirth and play; and 
they put on rod and yellow garments, and began to swing in 
swings, and to sing with loud voices their hymns of welcome 
to the Rains. 

Krishna At this time Krishna and his companions went out to the 

pastorea. pastures with tho cows, and sported about in tho jungle. 

Conftisioiioftho And Krishna played upon his flute, and all tho young dara- 

ViindAvana. sels of Vrindavana heard him, and said one to tho other:— 

Krishna is now playing and dancing amongst the cows, 

but at evening time he will return hither and we shall be- 

Krishniihides hold him.^* And one day the damsels went down to the 
theclothesof . ‘ i i i ' t 

tho damsels nver Jumna to bathe : and Krishna saw them, and carried 
in tho JumpA. away their clothes, and climbed up a tree j and he made each 
damsel come out of the water and receive her clothes at his 
hands. And Krishna said:—“ Take not amiss the lesson I 
have given you; for the god Varuiia dwells in tho water, and 
no ohe should bathe iu it without clothes.”* 


Festiv{tlf>s of 
the fiovhords 
And cowherd* 


*.Ttds iittFlied leseon seems to he an after-thought of the author, to-impart a 
religious sigoificaace to the dubious prauh played by th|B incarnation of Vishnu. , 
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HI8TOEY 0^ 

• 3 . Krishna’s opposition to the worship of Indra, india 

Novr the custom was for the people of Vrijid^ivana to hold GreaAftMt at 
a great feast on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the 
month Kdrtika; and on that day they bathed, and washed 
their clothes, and filled a square place with saffron and san¬ 
dal wood, and offered sweetmeats to Indra, together with 
cakes, fried in butter and oil, and incense and lamps. When Krishna «>nn- 
Krishna saw what was going on, he said to his father;— vas to transfer 
Why worship Indra as the Supreme God? He cannot 

, .. n • -11 V • ‘x theOoviuNi- 

grant prosperity, for that is acquired by our religious merits, ^anamoun- 
and when he is defeated by the Lauras, he flies away and 
hides himself: 0 father, we arc Vaisyas, and our cattle lire 
upon theTpastures: Lot us, therefore, cease to worship In¬ 
dra, and pay our devotions to the mountain Govarddhana.” 

So Nanda and the cowherds obeyed the words of Krishna, TheYidavaa 

worship tho 

and they placed tho sweetmeats, and the fried cakes, and mountain. 

other tilings they had prepared, in large baskets, and brassen 

dishes and pots, and carried them in carts to tho mountain 

Govarddhana, whilst a band of musicians accompanied them 

and played all the way. When they reached tho place, they 

swept and cleaned the ground all round tho mountain, and 

sprinkled water, and arranged the cakes and sweetmeats in 

order, and spread garlands upon the mountain. Then Nanda 

and all the cowherds summoned the family priest and prayed 

to the mountain. Then Krishna assumed a second form as Krishnau^^rs 

the genius of the mountain, and manifested himself to all tho S 

people; and Krishna in his first form as a co\vherd bowed'**^”‘®**”*®*“‘ 

reverentially to the mountain, and all tho cowherds and cow- 

hordesses did tho some, saying :—** When did Indra ever 

manifest himsel f as Govarddhana has done ? ” And the cow- Of^gof csOws 

, and awet'tmoats 

herds and cowherdesses presented the cakes and sweetmeats 
to the mountain; and Krishna in the, form of the genius of 
the mountain stretched forth his arms and began to eat the 
food. Then Krishna in his own form, and ail the people 
who wore there, walked in adoration round the mountain, ‘ 

• and returned merrily to Vrindlvana. And all the cowhdrds sports of tbs 
and cowherdesses rejoiced greatlyi and they painted marks on 
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HISTORY OR all the cows and calves, and fastened small bells and tinkling 
Paat la ornaments round their necks, and engaged in every kin^ of 
;-sport and pastime. 

w™th of When, however, Indra saw that the Yddavas had forsaken 

dow^rain tT*** Worship and made their offerings to the mountain, he was 
wmutry **** wroth, and commanded the Raja of the clouds to go 
“ all l^jg IjQglj^ and pour down such a deluge as shouM 

wash away the mountain and all the country of Vrindavaua. 
So the Raja of the clouds obeyed the commands of Indra, 
and all the people of Vrindavaua came to Krishna trembling 
with fear ; but Krishna cried out:—“ Fear not 1 The moun- 
KrishtiareMdors tain himself shall protecfe you.” Then Krishna by his divino 

the mountain i ,i • n i . . 

raises it^ovor^ power made the mountain fiery hot; and ho raised it up with 
the people like tho little finger of his left hand, so that it covered all the 
people like an umbrella. And it was told to Indra that all 
the rains poured down by the Raja of the clouds fell upon the 
mountain with a hiss ; and he went himself and rained with¬ 
out ceasing for seven days and nights, but not a drop fell 
upon the people of Vrindavana. So Indra returned to his 
abode in Swarga, and Krishna set down the mountain in its 
proper place as it had been before; after which Indra and 

Krahirwnw Krishna and did homage before him as 

Supreme Lord, the God of gods and Lord of all. 


Kritibna dancea 
with all tho 
women of 
Vrind&vahaon 
tho night of tho 
full moon. 


DisMpran with 
hi» mvouiite 
Bhodhika. 


Sorrow of the 
women. 


4 . Love Adventvres of Krishna. 

After this, on the night of the full moon in the month 
Kdrtika, Krishna went out into tho jungle and played upon 
the flute; -and all the women of Vrindavaua heard the sweet 
notes of tho* flute, and were filled witJi love for Krishna, and 
followed him into the jungle. And Krishna led the women 
to the bank of the Jumn$, and they all danced and sang 
round him in a ring, until he appeared,like tho moon sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of stars. Presently Krishna disappeared 
from amongst them, for he had a beautiful mistress named 
Kadhika; and he went away to wander with his favourite 
damsel beneath the light of the full moon, And all the 
other women sorrowed greatly, and sought fd^ Krishna in* 
all directions, but they found him not. And presently they 
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saw a mirror upon a bed of leaves, and one said to the 
other :—" When Krishna sat down lo wreathe the long back 
hair of Badhika, she could not see his face; and she held 
i/J) the mirror and saw his divine countenance whilst he be¬ 
held the face of his beloved.” Meantime Krishna was walk¬ 
ing with Eadhika, but her soul was elated with pride, and 
biio thought herself, bettor than Krishna, and she said to 
him:—0 my beloved, I am weary, and I pray you to carry 
me upon your shoulders.” And Krishna sat down and 
smiled, and beckoned her to moimt; but when she stretched 
forth her hand, he vanished from her sight, and she re¬ 
mained alone with outstretched hatid. And Radhika wept 
very bitterly, and the other women saw her, and approached 
her, and led her back to the bank of the Jumnd. 


HISTOBV or 
INDIA. 
Pabt hi. 


Finding of the 
mirror, 

Sinfdl elfttion of 
Badhika, 


Krishna nban- 
dous Hadhika. 


The women find 
lUdhika, and 
return with her 
to the JumuA. 


Whilst the women were sitting by the river, mourning Krishna returns 

to the wometi. 

amongst them, and their son*ow was turned into great joy. 

And Krishna multiplied himself into many forms, so that Multiplies him- 
each cowherdess thought that she had Krishna to herself j 
and the women joined hands two and two, and between each 
two was a Krishna; and the Krislmas and the damsels dance, 
danced together in the circular dance, until their necklaces 
of jewels were snapped asunder, and their wreaths of flowers 
had fallen to the ground, and the drops of perspiration 
glisitened on their brows like rows of pearls, and their raven 
tj’essos hung down upon their fair faces like young snakes 
clinging for nectar to tho full moon. And the Krishnas and Sporting in the 
the cowhei'desses gratified eveiy desire of their hearts; and ' 

they all went down into tho river Junind, artd 'sported and 
gambolled in tho waters j and tho moon, surrounded by the 
stars, was fascinated with the sight, and sent down nectar 
with its beams. 


tlio absence of their beloved Knshna, he suddenly appeared 


5 . Krishnah Adventures in Mathurd. 

Now it so happened that Raja Kansa performed a great E»ja Kansu ppp. 
sacrifice to tho god Siva in the city of Mathurd, and many tothU'odswa* 
fighting men and wrestlers went to the city to exhibit their 
Iskill before tho Raja. And Krishna and his brother 
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the tailor. 
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beautiful. 
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Krishna and la 
accepted. 


Balardma went to Mathurd witli the other cowherds; and all 
the women of Vrinddvana sorrowed at the departure of 
Krishna. Now when they entered thh city their clothes 
were very old and dirty^ and they saw the washerman df 
the Raja laden with bundles of washed clothes; and they 
prayed the washerman to lend them new clothes, but tho 
man would not. Then Krishna and the other cowherds fett 
upon the washerman and belaboured him, and Krishna 
struck him so that his head flew off like an ear of corn. 
So Krishna and liis companions seized the garments that 
the washerman had washed, and began to put them on; 
but they were rude edw^herds, and understood not tho 
raiment, and some thrust their arras into tho drawers whilst 
others drew tho jackets on to their legs. And Krishna 
laughed as he beheld his companions, but presently a tailor 
came up, and Krishna requested him to dress tlie cowherds; 
and the tailor obeyed the request, and set to work with all 
speed and fitted the clothes upon tJiG cowlierds, and Kriaiina 
rewarded him by forgiving him all his sins.® 

After this a woman who was humpbacked appeared be¬ 
fore Krishna, and her name was Kubja. And she said:—“ I 
am the handmaid of Raja Kansa, and my duty is to anoint 
him with saffron and sandal ; and I pray you to permit nio 
to do the same for you.” So Krishna gave her leave, and 
she did so. Then Krishna took compassion upon the liump- 
backed woman, and ho placed his feet upon her feet, and his 
two fingers beneath her chin, and raised her up, so that she 
became quite straight, and by the touch of Krishna she was 
rendered yodng and beautiful. And Kubja seeing that she 
was now very beautiful, prayed Krishna to come to lier 
house; and Krishna took her by tho hand and said“ I 
will come and meet you when I have slain Raja Kaiisa.” 
So Kubja went to her own house, and filled^a square place 
with safiron and sandal, and rejoiced greatly in tho hope .of 
recemiig Krishna.^® 


* The grounds upon which Krishna seems to have forgiven the sins of the 
tailor seem to form a travestie of ChrisUanity. 

The similarity between this story and two events recorded in the Gospel nai-' 
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, Meanwhile Krishna and his companions approached the 
gate which was called the.gate of the bow; and here was 
placed the great bow of Siva, which was as long as three 
palm trees, and so heavy that no man could lift it. And 
the warders of the gate, seeing the cowherds approaching, 
cried out to them to keep their distance, for that this was a 
royal gate, and no mancould go through it excepting the Raja. 
But Krishna and those who were with liim pretended not to 
hear the warders, and wont straight to the place where the 
bow of Siva was lying. And Krishna took up the bow and 
broke it as an elephant breaks a sugar cane; and the air 
was lillod with the mighty sound oIT the breaking of the bow. 
Then the warders rushed upon the cowherds, but Krishna 
withstood them witli great power and slew them all. And 
the people who looked on said one to the other ;—“ Surely 
those two men will slay Raja Kansa.” Meantime the Raja 
himself hoard the mighty sound, and demanded of his serv¬ 
ants the reason thereof; and they uncovered their heads 
and said :—“ Two men of the Yddava tribe, named Krishna 
and Balamraa, have entorod tho city of Mathura a*i\d made a 
great uproar, for they have broken the mighty bow of Siva, 
and slain all tho warders.” At those words Kansa sum¬ 
moned many fighting* men, and ordered them to go and 
pat tho two cowherds to death; but Krishna and Balardma 
fell upon the fighting men and slew them as they had 
ah'eady slain tho warders. Then the two brothers returned 
to tho place where the Ysldavas had pitched their tents, and 
Krishna showed to his father Nanda tho clothes* that he had 
taken from the washerman of Raja Kansa. * And Nanda 
said:—0 Krishna, will you never cease your pranks ? 


BisTo&f (m 
INDIA. 
Past IIL 

Krishtm breaks 
the bow of Siva. 


Kiiehna slajs 
thewsrdenof 
the bow. 


Rn.ja Kansa 
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Krishna and 
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lighttng men of 
Kansa. 


Krishna warned 
byNanda 


rati ve, is too striking to be pa'^od ovrr withoat notice. The healing of tho woman 
who faiul been bowed down for eighteen years, and who was made straight by 
Christ on the Sabbath day, and the incident of the woman who broke an alabaster 
box of spikenard, and poured it upon his bead, seem to liave been thrown together 
in tho legend of Kubja. (Comp. Luke xiii. 2 5 and Mark xiv. 3.) Tho compilers 
of the life of Krishna, appear however to bare been compelled to garble the inci¬ 
dents in order to bring them into conformity with the amorous character of the 
Yadova hero. It is snlisequcntly related ivith some grossness of detail, which has 
been omitted from tho present text, tlxat Krishna ultimately vhdted Ku^a and gra¬ 
tified all her desires. 
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Remember that this is not the fomt of Gokula. or tho 
village of Vrinddvana, but the city of llajaKansa; therefore 

keep my counsel in mind, and work not any mischief hero.” 

* 

6. Knshnds contest with Kansa, Raja of MathurL 

Now on that night Raja Kansa was filled with anguish; 
and he had no rest whether he rose up or whether he sat 
down, but he told no man of his deep anxiety. After a 
while he lay down upon his bed, but for the space of three 
watches he could not sleep. Then he fell into a short 
slumber, and he saw in *a dream the phantom of his own 
body moving about without a head; and the phantom ap¬ 
peared to bo bathing naked in the sand; and it swallowed 
poison and rode along upon an ass; and it dwelt with goblins 
in a cemetery, wearing a garland of blood-red flowers; and 
flaming trees were all around it with young children sitting 
thereon. And Kansa rose up from his bed in great ton-or, 
and sent for all his ministers and said :—Let the great 
arena be ,^ept and sprinkled with water, and summon 
thither all the Chieftains and people of tho Yddsivas, and all 
the Rajas who have come from afar, and after a while I 
myself will go into tho arena.” Then the ministers caused 
the arena to be swept and sprinkled, and thty threw a 
canopy over it, and spread it with silken cloths, and they 
hung it with flags and garlands and strings of flowers, and 
ordered the musicians to play aloud and summon all men 
into the arena, And a vast multitude came and took the 
seats which were allotted them ; and Raja Kansa came filled 
with pride, and sat himself upon a raised throne; and tho 
gods seated in their cars began to look down from the sky. 

And at tho dawning of the morning, Nanda and all tho 
chief cowherds entered tho assembly, and Krishna and Bala- 
rdma and the other young cowherds followed them dis¬ 
guised as jugglers. When Krishna and Balardma arrived 
at the gate of the arena, they saw the furious elephant that 
belonged to Raja Kansa •, and that elephant had the strength 
of ten thousand elephants, and stood at the gate swaying his 
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b(^y to and fro. Then Balardma called out to the keeper histort or 
of the elephant:—" Take the elephant away and give ua a 
passage to the Raja, or I will dash him down and destroy 77—-7 

i 7, , -111 . Adventumof 

Doth him and you.” At these words the keeper was m a 
rage, and m’ged on his elephant against the cowherds; but 
Balardma swung round his fist and buffetted the elephant so 
tliat it drew up its trunk and fell backwards with a loud roar. 

And all the warriors of Raja Kausa were looking on, and the 
driver knew that he should be slain unless he conquered the 
striplings j and he plunged his goad into the elephant, and 
drove him against Balardma and liis brother Krishna. Then 
that elephant in its might and fui^ seized Krishna with its 
trunk, and throw him upon the ground, and would have 
gored him, but Kiishna remained in safety between its 
tusks. Then Balardma seized the elephant by the trunk 
and Krishna caught It by the tail; and they sported with 
the elephant, like children sporting with a calf. Then Krishna kiiii 
Krishna pulled the tail of the elcpliaut, and swung him and its driver, 
round and dashed him down, and buffetted him to death 
with his fists; and ho tore away its tusks with his two hands 
so that the blood flowed forth like a river. And the driver 
shouted aloud in defiance, but Krishna slew liim and- cast 
him under the feet of the elephant j and Krishna and Bala- 
nlma carried a tusk in each hand, and entered the arena in 
great joy. 

Now when Krishna entered the assembly, the cowherds Different Wios 
thought ho was thoir companion, and the wrestlers thought and the gcSis 
ho was a wrestler; but the damsels of the city thought that 
he was a miracle of comolinoss, and the Rajas thought that he 
was a Raja, whilst the gods on high know him to ho their 
Supreme Lord. And Kanaa cried out with a loud voiceKamaordm 
0 wrestlers, down with these two men and slay them, 
or else force them away from my presence.” Then the Thewrer^ieis 
wrestlers advanced and said to the two brothers:—OurK^hHrand 
Raja is sad to-day, and desires to amuse himself with our 
wrestling: Be pleased, therefore,'to wrestle with us and 
gratify the Raja.^^ Krishna replied:—Wo are but ignorant Krishna' 
cliildren j how then shall we encounter you ? Nevertheless, 
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as it is the will of tho Raja, we will do as you say j hut 
not exert your force and dash us down, for we seek only to 
gratify the Raja.” Then two mighty wrestlers came out and 
confronted Krishna and Bidardmaj and they began to* 
wrestle, head with head, arm with arm, eye with eye, leg 
with leg, pouncing, grappling, snatching, and tugging. And 
the people cried out;—“ Shamo upon tho wrestlers for fight¬ 
ing such children.” And whilst they wore thus speaking 
Krishna and Balardma hurled the two wrestlers backward 
and slew them upon tho spot; and all tho other wrestlers 
camo up and wore slain in like maimer by Krishna and 
Balarama. * 

Then all tho people were filled with joy, and tho musici¬ 
ans played aloud, and the gods showered down flowers from 
heaven; but Kansa cried out in a rage:—"Why is the 
music sounded, and why are tho people rejoicing at the vic¬ 
tory of Krishna ? Seize tho two young striplings, and bind 
them, and take them out of the assembly; and go and briug 
hither my father Ugrasena, and the treacherous Vasudova 
and his wife Devaki; We will slay thorn first and then pnt 
to death the two brethren.” At those words Krishna rose 
up clothed in mail, and a helmet was upon his head, and ho 
held a shield in one hand and a double-edged sword in tho 
other. And Raja Kansa stood up in great alarm, aud began 
to tremble violently. And Krishna and Kansa fought des- 
poratoly, and at last Krishna seized the Raja by tho hair, 
and dashed him down and leaped upon him so that his life 
departed from his body. And the people cried out’ — 
Krishna has'slain Kansa! ” And gods, and inon, and sages 
were filled with joy. And the gods rained down flowers and 
sounded the great kettledrum; and tho hearts of all tho 
men and women of Mathuii expanded on beholding tho 
countenance of Krishna, as tho lotus expands on beholding 
tho full moon. And Krishna dragged the corpse* of Baja 
Kansa to the river Jumn4, and the R^nis of Kansa arose and 
took courage, and went to the banks of the Jumnd and per¬ 
formed the obsequies of their lord. 

After this Krishna released Vasudova and Devakf from 
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ij^oir bonds, and placed the old Baja Ugrasena upon the 
throne of Mathurd j and all the cowherds returned to Vrin- 
ddvana, but Krishna and Balardma remained in the city of 
Mathunu And Krishna went to the house of Kubja, and 
gratified all her desires. 

Now the-two Ednis of Raja Kansa were the daughters of 
Jardsandha, Raja of Magadhd j for when Kanaa was very 
young he marched an army against Jardsandha and defeated 
him, and J arasandlia gave him his two daughters in marriage. 
And when Kansa was dead the two Ranis returned to the 
house of their father, and told him how Krishna and Bala- 
rama had put their-husband to d(iith; and Jardsandha was 
filled with wrath and prepared to do battle against, the 
Yddavas. And Jardsandlia made war against Ugrasena., 
and Krishna defeated him seventeen times. Then Yama 
assembled an army of barbarians to aid Janisaudha, and 
they liad thick necks and arms, largo teeth, brown hair, and 
red eyes. And Jardsaudha marched with an army of thirty 
millions of these unclean barbarians against Mathura; and 
Ugrasena, and Krishna, and all the inhabitants ef Mathura 
Jind Vrinddvana, migrated to the city of Dwdrakd, which is 
in the country of Guzerat nigh unto the western sea. 
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7. Krkhm's life at Dwdrahi. 

After tills Balai'draa took to wife Revati, who was the 
daugliter of Raja Raivata; and Krishna married Rukminl, 
the daughter of Bhishmaka, Rjija of Yidarbha. Now 
Rukmini was betrothed to Sisupdla, but on the* nuptial day 
she went with all her companions and maidens to worehip in 
the temple of the goddess Durga, when Krishna saw her and 
took her by tho hand and carried her away in his chariot. 
And Rukmin, who was tho brother of the damsel, and Sisu- 
pdla, to whom she was betrothed, followed after Krishna, but 
he defeated them both, and brought away Rukmini to the 
city of Dwarakd, and married her according to the ordinance. 
And Rakmini bore a son to Krishna, and liis name was 
Pradyumna. 

And there was a certain Chieftain of the Yddavas named 
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Satrdjit^ and he had a very predons gem; and one day h^ 
put the gem upon his neck and went into the assembly of 
the Yddavas. And the minds of all men were captivated by 
the sight of the gem, and Krishna asked Satrhjit for it^ but' 
Satrdjit went away and delivered it into the charge of his 
brother Prasena. And Prasena took the jewel, and wont 
out into the forest to hunt, and a lion met him and slew him. 
And the lion took the gem in his mouth and departed with 
it, but was attacked and killed by Jdmbavat, tho Raja of 
the Boars; and Jdmbavat kept possession of the gem. 

Meanwhile Satnijit suspected Krishna of having slain 
his brother Prasena for the sake of the gem; and this was 
told to Krishna, and he collected a number of Yudavas and 
went forth in search of I’rasena, and followed the marks of 
his horse’s hoofs until ho came to tho spot where he had 
been killed. And all the people saw that Prasena had been 
slain by a lion, and acquitted Krishna of having taken tho 
gem. But Krishna followed tho footsteps of the lion, and 
found that the lion had been killed bv Jdmbavat: and ho 
fought against Jdmbavat and subdued him, and Jdmbavat 
presented him with the gem, and gave him his daughter 
Jdmbavat! in marriage. After this Krishna returned to 
Dwarakd and gave tho gem to Satrajit, who then know that 
Krishna had not slain Prasena. And Satrdjit gave Krishna 
his daughter Satyabhama in Piarriage, and presented him 
with tho gem as dowry, but Krishna desired him to keep 
the jewel. 

Now before Satyabhdmd had been given to Krishna she 
had boon sought in marriage by many Yddavos; and they 
wore greatly enraged with Satrdjit, and one of them killed 
Satrdjit in his sleep and obtained possession of the gem. 
When Krishna heard what had been done he followed tho 
man and slew him with his chakra; but tho man had made 


over the gem to tho charge of Akrura, and it remained over 

afterwards in the possession of Akrdra. 

Kri«hn«'»iove And Krishna married many wives and took many con- 

Baift^a’slore cubinos, and all his life ho was famous for his love of women; 
of wuie. 
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\^d. his older brotlier Balarima was in like manner ever histori of 
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famous for his love of wine. 


* The foregoing legends respecting Krishna, so far nwiewof the 
as they refer to his historical character, appear to call 
for no particular remark. They sufficiently illustrate 
both the low origin of Krishna as a cowherd, and 
tlio disorder and violence which prevailed in the 
Yj'ldava tribe. In the previous traditions which con- iMffwpnoe fn 
ncct Krishna with the Pandavas, and which have al- th®Jepamte'*° 
ready been indicated in the Mahd Bhdrata, Krishna 
is represented in a higher and better character. His 
amorous temperament is but briefly noticed, and he 
stands prominently forv^ard as an experienced war¬ 
rior, witty in his conversation, ardent in his friend- 
sliips, and a comforter to those who are in affliction. 

But in the present series Krishna is little better than 
a boor, with some sense of humour and .decidedly 
mischievous propensities, and above all with a 
strong amorous temperament. The deification of 
such a liero as an incarnation of Vishnu forms a curi- 
ous subject of inquiry; but the question is so closely 
intertwined with the history of the Ilindii religion, 
that it must bo reserved for a future volume. 
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Three Hindti 

tnulitrioue 

referring to 
three different 
epocfae. 


"Nalftnnd 
Denwyanti” 
to ha referred 
to the Vodic 
period. 


The three Hirldd traditions which will now bo 
exhibited in an English dress, are not only exquisite 
pictures of ancient Hindu life, but seem to refer to 
three distinct epochs in the History of India. Their 
respective titles, and the age to which they appear to 
belong, may be indicated as follows:— 

Nala ahd Damayantl—the Vedic period. 
Dcvaydnf and Yaydti—the Brahmanic period. 
Cliandrahasna and Bikya—the modem period. 
The first of these stories, namely, “Nala and 
Damayantf,” is widely known to English readers 
through the metrical translation of Dr Milman.' 


The events seem to have occurred in the Vedic pe¬ 
riod, or that period which preceded Brahmanism; 
for althougli Brdhmans are introduced it is only to 
act as messengers, and the marriage rites of the hap¬ 
py pair are not performed by a Brdhman, but by the 
proofttbBttho Raja who was the father of the bride. But it must 
have belonged to a late stage in the Vedic period, 

tlwVedio -1* 

1**^ and at a date when the Aryans were already settled 


. .— - ‘f • ■ -- ' " ■ ~ 

* A iree traiulatipn in blanlc verM by Mr Charles Bnico appeared in Fmaer's 
Mflgasine for December, 1963, and January, 1861, and is perhaps even more popu¬ 
lar than tba^ of Dr MUnum. ... 
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\ I lindiistan, for the hero was a Raja in Nishada or histoby of 
tlie Bhfl country, whilst the heroine,was the daughter past uJ; 
of a Raja of the Dekhan who reigned at Vidarbha, Advance 
tfio modern Berar. Again, the evidences of oiviliza- 
tion which are furnished by the story, combined 
with the geographical position of the leading actors, 
indicate a period long subsequent to the great war of 
Bharata.* It will also bo remarked that thdVedic Degeneration of 
deities, who arc represented as being present at the deitiw! ® 
Swayaravara of Damayantf, seem to have lost their 
abstract nature, and appear a3 human beings, who 
pay great respect to a Brdhraan sage, and are- to 
some extent humbled by the hero of the tradi¬ 
tion ; whilst a considerable number of supernatural 
details liave been introduced, either to disguise some 
usage ill the original tradition which was (*ondemned 
by a subsequent age, or as artificial embellishments 
which have been introduced in accordance with a 
meretricious taste which appears to have prevailed 
in the later era of Sanskrit literature. Indeed a wide wwic interval 

, between the hkc 

interval appears to separate the age in which the 
main events of the story actually took place, fromthe^m™ 
the age in which the poem itself was composed; 
and thus while the tradition belongs to a period 
when the Vedic deities were still worshipped, and 
the rites of marriage were performed by* Rajas, the 
poem must have been thrown into its present form 
in a far later age of Brahmanism, when the worship 
of the Vedic deities had fallen into decay, and the 
Brahmanical sages were held to be equal if not su¬ 
perior tq the gods. 


The leading incidents in the story of Nala and M«in intidpttia 

* oftoestoiy. 

Damayanti may be thus indicated 

1st, The Loves of Nala and Ilamayantf. 
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HWTOET OF 2nd, The Swayamvara of Damayantf. 

Pam ul 3rd, Tho Gambling Match between Nala and 
Pushkara. 

4th, The Exile of Nala and Damayantf. 

5th, Nala’s desertion of Damayantf. 

6th, Adventures of Nala. 

7th, Discovery of Damayantf. 

8tl!, Discovery of Nala. 

9th, Nala’s Drive from Ayodhyd to Vidarbha, 
10th, Damayantf recovers her husband, 
nth, Nala recovers his Raj. 

storjofNAin The story of Nala and Damayantf may now be 

andIXuuAjranti. *' 

related as follows;— 


Na!l^ IUj« of 
Mishwha or the 
Bhii country. 


Damayanti, the 
beaattlUl 
daughter of 
Bhima, Baja of 
Vldiuhhaor 
Bnrar, iiathe 
Bekhaa. 

Mutual love of 
Nala and 
BamayantL 


The ewan with 
^den winga 
promiaMto 


yanti to think 
of no one but 
NaU, 


1. The Loves of Nala and Damat/anlL 

In ancient times there lived in Nihhadha a certain Raja 
named Nala, and ho was handsome, bravo, majestic, and 
splendid, gifted with the choicest virtues, renowned for his 
skill in archery and in taming horses, of unblemished truth, 
admired by noble women, but loving dice exceedingly; and 
ho was also deeply road in the Vedas, and had brought eveiy 
sense and passion under control. Farther south, in the city 
of Vidarbha, reigned Raja Bhima, terrible in strength, whose 
blooming and slender-waisted daughter Damayauti was fa¬ 
mous amongst all tho Rajas for her radiant charms and ex¬ 
ceeding grace. And Nala, the tiger amongst Rajas, had so 
often heard of’the exquisite loveliness of Damayantf, tho 
pearl of maidens, that he was enamoured without having 
seen her; and the soul-disturbing Damayantf had, in liko 
manner, so often been told of the godhko comeUness and 
virtues of the hero Nala, that she secretly desired to become 
his bride. 

Now on a certain day Raja Nala wandered to a grove and 
pondered on his deep love for Damayantf, when a dock of 
swans with golden plnmago flew into the grove; arid ho 
caught one of tho bright birds. And the bird cried out 
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Slay me not, 0 gentle Raja, and I will bo praise, thee in hibtorj of 
tlie presence of Damayantf, that she shall think of no other ||j 
man but thee.^^ So Nala set it free, and the bird of golden 
•wing flew away with all its companions to the city of Vi- 
darbha, and entered the garden of Raja Bhima. And the 
beautiful Dainayauti was sporting with her maidens in the 
garden, when they all beheld a flock of swans who dropped 
their golden plumes; and the slender-waisted damsels chased 
the bright birds about the garden, when suddenly a swan 
turned round to Damayantl, and said in the language of The mm 
men:—"0 Damayantl, thou art the loveliest of maidens, 
and Nala is the handsomest of heroes; if the peerless wed 
the peerless how happy will be the union." Then the. royal 
maiden softly said to the bird:—“ Speak the same words to 
Nala!" And the bird fluttered its golden wings, and flew 
away to Nishadha, and told all to Nala. 

jMeniitime the beauliful maiden grew pale and dejected MoUnchoiy of 
in her fathor^s Court at Vidarbha. She could not sleep, she 
often wept, she found no joy in banquets or in conversation, 
jind she gazed upon the sky at night-time with a look of wild 
distraction; for her heart was wholly possessed with a deep 
love for Nala. So the maidens told her royal father that 
Dfimayauti. was fading away into a deep melancholy. And 
the Raja of Vidarbha said:—“ My daughter is full grovra, and 
must bo given away in mariaago." And ho sent Brdhmana 
round the world to proclaim a Swayamvara; and all the 
Rajas of the earth who had hoard of the divine loveliness of Aasembiingof 
Damayantl, flocked to the Court of Blnma, with all the pomp vww^mw*^ 
of chariots and horses, and elephants, and*'armies. And 
BMma welcomed them all with due coui'tesy and entertained 
them well. 

Now at this^ time the holy sage Ndrada ascended on NArad»,ti» 

" URa cairies tbe 

high to the heaven of Indra. And Indra gave him honour- 
able welcome, and said :—Whore, 0 siige, are all the Rajas, 
that they come not to my abode T " And Ndrada replied; 

—0 cloud-compeller, all the Rajas and their mighty^ apna 
liavo gone to the Swayamvara of Damayantl, for sW, thb 
loveliest of maidens, is about to choose a husband for her- 
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self.” TI 1911 the gods were stricken as they heard of the 
transcendent beauty of Damayanti, and they exclaimed 
''We too will go to her Swayamvara! And Indra, lord 
of Swarga, and Agni, god of fire, and Varuua, who rules t 
the seas, and Yama, who judges the dead, called for their 
celestial chariots, and drove through the air to the city of 
Vidarbhaj and as tliey approached tho earth they behold 
the hero Nala, as radiant as tho sun, and as comely as tho 
god of love; a^ they stayed their chariots in the blue air, 
and said to tho heroic ono :—0 Nala, wo pray you to do 
our bidding.” And Nala stood with folded hands, and 
said:—"Whatsoever you ^command, that I will do.” So 
Indra, sovereign of tho gods, said to Nala :—'‘ Go now and 
tell the fair daughter of BMma that the four immortal gods 
have come from heaven fo woo her, and that she must choose 
from amongst them whom she will.” But Nala replied ;— 
" 0 spare me this, for I too am enamoured with tho damsel, 
and how can I woo her for another ? ” But all the gods 
spoke out with one accord:—" Have you not pledged your¬ 
self to do whatsoever wo command ? Delay not, tliereforo, 
nor belie your word.” I’hcn Nahv said:—'J’he palace of 
Bhima is strongly guarded, and I cannot enter the pre¬ 
sence of tho maiden.” But Indra replied:—" No man shall 
stop you, only go ! ” Then Ilaja Nala entered the palace 
of Bhima, and no man hindered him; and ho reached tho 
inner apartments, and beheld tho beautiful damsel sitting 
amongst her maidens j and when tho damsels saw him they 
sprang from their seats, and marvelled at his wondrous 
beauty. And.*Nala smiled sweetly upon Damayanti, and 
she with lovely eyes smiled sweetly in retura, and said:«— 
" 0 hero, how came you hither ? How have you escaped 
the guards that my father has set around us?” Then 
Ntda replied i —" 0 loveliest of damsels, my name is Nala, 
and 1 am a messenger from the gods, and through their 
power I have passed the gates unseen by men : Now the 
fonr gods desire to wed you, and pray yoti to choose one 
of their number to be your lord.” And Damayanti bowed 
ht reverence to tho gods, and then smiled again npon Nala 
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ind said^^0 llaja, tho language of the golden-plumagod histoet Of 
swan lias kindled my sonl, and I will choose no other lord pigjjii. 

but you j and if you spurn my love, I will take poison, or - 

plunge into tho water or tho fire.” And Nala repliedSy 
“ 0 beautiful maiden, how can you choose a mortal man in 

-inTx Nalatemon* 

Ihe presence of the bright gods? IIow can you refuse to strate#. 
bo arrayed in heavenly raiment, and bright amaranthine 
flowers, and all the glory of tho celestials ? ^Whore is tho 
damsel wlio would not wed Ihe radiant Agni, god of fire, 
whose mouths consume tho world ? Or the bright Indra, 
sovereign of the gods, at whose dread sceptre all the assem¬ 
blies of tho earth arc forced to do ju'Stico and work righteous¬ 
ness ? Or tho majestic Varima, lord of waters ? Or tho 
mighty Yama, judge over all the dcadP^' Jlnt Damayantf Fid(»ui.vof 
trembled at th(* words of Nala, and her eyes were filled 
with tears, and she said;—E will pay duo lioraage to all 
the gods, but you only will E choose to be my lord/^ And 
Nala went his way and told to tho expectant gods all that 
Damayanti had said. 

2 . The Sioaymnvara of Dammjanii, 

At length the day of happy omen, tho great day of the Thodayoftue 

£i WskVftiu\ 

Swayamvara, dawned upon tho city of Yidarbha. And all AawmWy of tho 
tho Kajns, sick with love, passed through tho glittering Sitof'sulie. 
portals, and the court of golden eolnmns, and entered the 
Hall of State, like lions entering their mountain lairs. And 
all tho Rajas were adorned with fragrant garlands, and rich 
earrings of costly gems were hanging from their ears. And 
some had long arms, robust and vigorous as tho ponderous 
battle-mace; whilst others w'ero as soft and delicately 
rounded as a smooth sci*pcnt. With bright and flowing 
hair, and arched eyebrows, their faces were as radiant as 
tho stars; and they filled tlie Hall of Stato, as the serpents 
fill the under world, or as tigers fill the caves in tho moun¬ 
tains. But when Damayanti entered the hall, every eye iha»»yBiiU 
was fixed, and every soul entranced, at her dazzling lovoli- 
ness; and all the Rajas gazed upon her beauty, and were 
stricken with deep and passionate desiro. Then tho name 
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of every Raja was proclaimed aloud, and Damayantl glanc^V'^ 
around lior at tlie glittering crowd of suitors, and she saw 
in her dismay that there were five Nalas in the hall, for 
each of the four bright gods had taken upon himself the! 
form of Nala. And Damayantl trembled with fear, and 
after a while she folded her hands in reverence to the gods, 
and said in sad and humble tones:—“ Since I heard the 
language of the swan, I have chosen Nala for my lord, and 
have thought of no other husband: Therefore, 0 gods, I 
pray to you, that jmu resume your own immortal shapes 
and reveal Nala to mo, that I may choose him for my lord 
in the presence of all.^^ •And the gods hoard the piteous 
prayer of Damayautl, and they wondered at her steadfast 
truth and fervent love; and straightway they revealed the 
tokens of their godhead. Then Damajmntl saw the four 
bright gods, and know that they were not mortal heroes, 
for their feet touched not the earth, and their eyes winked 
not; and no perspiration hung upon their brows, nor dust 
upon their raiment, and their garlands were as fresh as if the 
flowers were just gathered. And Damayantl also .saw tho 
true Nala, for ho stood before her with shadow falling to 
tho ground, and twinkling eyes, and drooping garland; 
and moisture was on his brow, and dust upon his raiment; 
and she knew that ho was Nala, Then she went in all 
maidenly modesty to Nala, and took the hem of his gar¬ 
ments, and threw a wreath of radiant flowers round his 
nock, and thus chose him for hor lord. And a sound of 
wild sorro’vf burst from all the Rajas; but the gods and 
sages cried 'aloud Well done! And Nala turned to 
the slender-waisted damsel, and said:—Since, 0 maiden 
with the eye serene, you have chosen me for your husband 
in the presence of the gods, know that I will be your faith¬ 
ful consort, ever delighting in your words; and so long as 
my soul shall inhabit this body, I solemnly vow to be thine, 
and thine alone/' Then the blest pair approached the gods 
with reverence, and the gods gave rare gifts to Nala. To 
him Indra gave the sight which sees the Unseen in tho 
sacrifice, and the power to go unhindered where he pleased; 
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^1(1 Agni gave him tHo masteiy over fire, and power over histoey op 
the tliree worlds; and Varuna gave him the mastery over 

water, and the power of obtaining fresh garlands at will;- 

*ud Yama gave him a subtile taste for food and eminence in 
every virtue. 

Then Eaia Bhima, in his ioy and pride, performed the Marriiigo of 
inarnago rites of his beautiful daughter and her chosen lord, Damayauti. 
and in due time Raja Nala carried away his bride to his own 
city. Thus the tiger among Rajas obtained the pearl of 
maidens; and henceforth the bliss of Nala and Damayanti 
was equal to that of the giant-slayer liidra and his beautiful 
Sachi. Radiant and excellent as iJho sun, Nala ruled all the 
subjects of his Raj with a just and equal sway. Ho per¬ 
formed an Aswamedha, with many rich gifts to holy men ; 
and Damayanti boro him tw'o children, a handsome son P®"’*^®*'** . 
named ludrasen, and a beautiful daughter named Indrasena. 

3. Th Gambling Match between Nala and Pushkara. 

Now' wlicn tho bright gods wore rctuniing. from the wmth or Kali 
Sw'oyaravara to the heaven of Indra, they met tho evil spirit Na?”wMcbown 
Kali, accompanied by Dwdpara.^ And Indra said to Kali 
“ Whither art thou going, 0 Kali ? ” And Kali replied:— 

I am going to the Sw'ayamvara of Damayanti; for I have 
set my heart upon having her for my bride.” And Indra Mirth of indra. 
Liughod and said :—"Tho bridal of Damayanti is fended, for 
in our pi’esenco sho chose Raja Nala to be her lord.” Tlien Kali’s threat. 
K.'di was filled with rage, and bowing with reverence to the 
gods, ho exclaimed :—“ Since she hath preferred a mortal 
man to the immortal gods, heavy shall be her doom.” But 
the four gods replied:—"It was with our consent that Th©fo«rnods 
Damayanti chose her lord; and what maiden would not wUh KoJi. 

^ This Kali mast not be identifiod with tbe black goddess K&li, ndio bas been 
identided with the wife of Sira, and was apparently nnknown in tiie Vedio period. 

On the other hand, the Kali of the present story is a male personification of the 
Kali age, or tho fourth and last ago tlirongh which the world is now passing, and 
which is presumed to bo one of vice and iniqnity. In liko manner Dw&para is a 
personification of the Dwhpara ago, or third ^ of the world. These personifica¬ 
tions do not appear to belong to tho Vodic period, but are the work of a subsequent 
epoch. In the old Vodic times Kali may Wvo been the demon of the dico. 
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HISTORY OF incline to one so virtuous as Nala ? Aud he who has rea 
Pabt in. Vedas, and constantly adores the gods with pure olfer- 
• ings, and is gentle to all living creatures, and true in word 
and deed, ho is equal to the immortal gods.” Then thd 
DwiiSmJfw the ascended on high, hut Kali said to Dwiipara;—“ I will 
not stay my wrath, but henceforth I will keep watch on 
Nala, and you shall abide in the dice; and when the hour 
comes I will enter his soul aud gain the mastery over him 
until I have cast him out of his Raj and parted him from 
his sweet bride.” And from that hour the two evil spirits 
Kali and Dwdpara dwelt in the palace of Nala. 

Twelve years passed aWay, and none in all the world -were 
so supremely blessed as the beautiful Damayanti and her 
theKSswith ^^sbaud Nala. But on a certain evening Nala failed in 
*ndS toS’ prayed to the gods with feet uuwashcu; and 

gow.8sionof seized the opportunity, and straightway entered into 

atolit a”®* possessed his inmost soul. And Nala had a brother 

Pushkara, and Kali said to Pushkara“ Go jou 
aod play at dice with Nala, and I will make you tho winner 
of his Ra|.^'^ And Pushkara challenged Nala to a game at 
dice, and Nala and^Pushkara sat down to play in tho presence 
Noiaa losses, Damayanti. And they played for gold and jewels and 
raiment, and for chariots and horses, but Nala was worsted 
at every throw, for Dwiipara embodied the dice, .and 
mastered him body and soul. Then the faithful 
strate. ^euds of Nala prayed him to throw no longer, but ho was 


maddened with the love of play, and shut his ears to all 

o?th?^”in“ And all tho chief men of the Raj assembled at 

teriioso in vain, Palace to arrost tho frenzy of tho Raja. And 

tho charioteer entered tho Hall and said to Damayauti:— 
** Lo all the city are gathered together, for they fear lest 
some dire misfortune befall the Raja.” And Damayanti was 
stricken with deep sorrow, and she entreated the Raja to 
listen to the voice .of his people, but he turned away from 
her beautiful and tearful eyes, and anBwei*cd not a word; 
and so the play went on, and the people returned to their 


houses, saying;—" Surely this gambler cannot be the Raja.” 
Aud when Nala had lost all his treasures, the sorrowing 
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JDamayanti told her nurse to summon the Council; and the 
Council assembled at the Palace, and Damnyanti announced 
their presence to Kala, but ho heeded not her words; and 
* she was filled with shame, and left the Hall and went to her 
o\vn rooms. 


BiSfOBT O? 
mniA. 
P4JBT UL 


DatnayanU 
retires finoatho 
HalL 


Then Damayanti sent for the charioteer, and spoke to 
him winningly, and said:—You know what trust my lord 
the Raja has ever placed in you : Go now and harness the 
steeds to the chariot, and take my children to my fathers 
city, and leave them in my fathers house; and then dwell 


DaniByantf 
sutuinons the 
churioicer 
Vftrshiieya, and 
sends her chil¬ 
dren to her 
fatheads house at 
Vidarbha. 


there, or go wherever you will.” And the charioteer went 


to the Council and obtained thefif’ consent j and he took tho 


noble boy and tlie beautiful maiden to the city of Vidarbha, 

and he gave them into the cliarge of Raja Bhima: and then VArshiwyatakes 

, service under 

he went his way with great sadness of heart to tho city of ®*tupai-iia. 


Ayodhyd and entered tho service of Raja Ritupama.® 

Meanwhile, Nala had lost all his trosisures and his chariots 
and his horses; and ho staked his Raj and the vestments 
whicli ho wore, and lie lost all to Pushkara. AndPushkara 
smiled and said:—“ 0 Nala, yon have lost your* all, except¬ 
ing only your wife, Damayanti: Throw once more and stake 
Damayanti.* At these words the heart of Nala was rent 
asunder, and he said not a word. And he took off all his 
robes and ornaments, and looked sadly upon Pushkara, and 
wont out with but a single scanty covering, and Damayanti 
also had but a single covering, and sho followed him slowly 
behind. 


Baja of 
Ajsrudliyi. 

Nala loseii his 
Baj, but rcAi«CH 
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Uawayuiti. 
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4. The exile of Nah and Dama^nU, 


Thou Pushkara proclaimed throughout tho city :—** Who¬ 
ever shall gi?e food or shelter to Nala shall be put to 
death.” And for thveo days and three nights Nala lived on 


Crud proclama' 
tioii of Push- 
kara. 


fruits and roots, and his sorrowing Rdnl followed behind 

him and did the same. Then Nala saw a flock of birds upon The bird* fly 

_ . _ . ___ away with 

~ ' ’ Nala’a only 

^ Some attempt has bocu made to fix the date or the story by refetenee to the covering. 
posUiou hold by Nak and Bituparna on the respective lists of tho Lunar and Solar 
djuaaties; hut the genealogies of both races have been so hopelessly garbled that 
no inferences of any real value can apparently be drawn from them. 
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pIhx ni. food.” And he threw his only garment upon the birds, 

-but they flew into the air and carried the garment with thorn. 

Mock Naia. the birds spoke in human language, and mocked Nala in * 

his misery, and said:—0 foolish ISTala, we are the dice, and 
we came hither to rob you of your covering, for whilst you 
N»i» entreats had a single garment left, our joy was small.” Then Nala 
St^^o ** Damayanti:—Weep not for 

me, but go to the house of your father: Yonder lies tho road, 
and it passes through woods that have abundant fruits, and 
on the way are many hermitages of pious sages.” But 
j Damayanti burst into tearS and replied:—“ 0 my lord, your 
Mala will words will break my heart: How can 1 leave vou in this 

accompany her* ^ ** 

lonely wood, when you have been robbed of sill ? No, I will 
stay and soothe your wcariiie.ss, for the wisest physicians 
say that a true wife is tlie best balsam in every time of sor¬ 
row ; If I go to my kindred it must be with you, and wo 
Naiarcftasesto mustboth go together.” But Nala had not the heart to 
take refuge in tho bouse of his wifo^s father; and he said :— 
will not seek refuge in your father^s Raj : Once I went 
there in joy and pride, but now should I appear there I 
should only increase my shame.” 

So Nala and Damayanti journeyed on together, and they 
made one garment suffice them. And they came to a brook, 
and Nala caught two fishes and laid them before his wife 
and went into tho brook to bathe; and Damayanti in her 
hunger put her hand upon the fishes, but the touch of her 
fingers revived them like a draught of amrita, and they 
sprang back into tho water. And when Nala returned, ho 
thought that Damayanti had eaten the fishes, but ho said 
nothing, and so they still wandered on. 

Now when both tho Raja and tho Rdni were wearied wdth 
their toil and faint with thirst and hunger, they reached a 
little hut, and there they lay and slept upon the bare ground. 
And Damayanti was oppressed with sleep, but Nala was dis¬ 
traught with sorrow. And Nala awoke and thought of tho 
Raj which he had lost, and the friends who had deserted 
him, and of his weary wandering in the jungle. And ho 
grew frantic, for the evil spirit of Kali was working within 
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him; and ho said within his heartIf Damayantf remains history op 
with mo she must bear certain sorrow, but if I leave her she jjj 
may return to her fathor^s house: If I go, I know not which 
fe better for me, life or death j but for her no one will harm 
a wife so devoted and so beautiful." Then Nala pondered 
how ho should divide the single garment between them; 
and ho saw a svrord that lay in the Cabin, and ho severed the 
garment in two, and ho clothed himself with the half of the 
garment. Then he fled into the jungle, but came back again HwirresoiuHoii. 
and behold his wife sleeping. And he wept bitterly and 
said ;—“ My love, whom neither sun nor wind dared look 
upon, how will sho awake? HoV will sho wander alone 
through the deep jungle, haunted by serpents and wild 
beasts ? May the Sun god and tho god of wind protect her, 
though her virtue is her best gnard." Then tho mind of 
Nala Avas swayed to and fro, first by love and then by de¬ 
spair, until at last ho loft his wife alone in the hut, and rushed Hte flight, 
like one who is mad into the depths of the jungle. 

6. Nala!s desertion of Damaydnti. *, 

Now when tho slender-waisted Daraayanti awoke from DaniftyaiiU’a 
her deep slamber and found herself abandoned in the jungle, “’*“^** 
she shriekovi aloud in grief and pain, and ran about the 
wood leaping in madness; and she sobbed very bitterly, and 
said :—May that evil one who has caused this dread sufibr- 
ing to Nala, be smitten by a curse more fatal still." Thus The great 
she went wailing through the forest, until suddenly there 
came a great serpent and seized her in his grasp and coiled 
around her; and she cried out in great terror, and a hunts¬ 
man hoard her scrcaraa, and shot an arrow at the serpent's 
face, and released her from her peril. Then the huntsman 
brought her water and food, and refreshed her; and at his 
biddihg she told him all her story; but as he gazed upon her The hunimawi. 
beautiful form, which was scantily covered by half a gar¬ 
ment, a deep passion burned within him, and he whispered 
words of love. Then Damayantl was filled with wrath, and 
she cursed him in her bitterness of soul, and b© f^dl down 
dead like a tree that has been stricken with lightning. 
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Then Damayantf wandered on in quest of Nala until she 
met a caravan of merchants^ with elephants, and camels, and 
chariots, and horses; and when the people saw her so beau¬ 
tiful and noble, and yet so pale and worn, they took com¬ 
passion on her; and they told her they were going to the 
city of Ohodi. And Damayanti wont with the caravan, and 
when it was evening they came to a pleasant lake fragrant 
with lotos flowers, and they pitched their tents and encamped 
there. But at midnight there was a gi’eat cry, for a horde 
of wild elephants of the jungle had scented the tamo 
elephants of the caravan, and rushed down upon the encamp¬ 
ment, like mountain-tops rolling down to tho valley; and 
they trampled upon tho sleeping people, and crushed many 
with their heavy tread, and gored others with their ficrco 
tusks. And the merchants shrieked aloud with terror, and 
some bogan to fly, and others stood gasping blind with 
sleep; whilst many struck each other down, or stumbled 
over the rough ground, or climbed the trees, or hid them¬ 
selves in the holes in the earth. And Damayanti awoke 
amidst the dreadful turmoil ; and soino said that she was a 
woman of evil omen, and had worked all the mischief; and 
she was filled with shame and fear, and fled once again into 
the depths of tho jungle. 

After many days Damayanti entered the city of Chedi, 
and she was famished and distressed and broken down witli 
sorrow. And she was clad in only half a garment, and her 
long hair was hanging dishevelled over her shoulders, and 
her gaze was wild and distracted, and her face was emaciated 
from long fasting. And the people of the city thought that 
she was mad, and a crowd of boys followed her and mocked 
her. And as she approached the gate of the palace, tho 
mother of tho Raja beheld her from the terrace, and sent 
her waiting woman to bring the wanderer in j and Dama¬ 
yanti entered the palace and told how her husband was a 
Raja, who had lost his all hy dice, and how she had 
followed him into esile through the greatness of her love, 
but how he had left her in the jungle with only half a 
garment. And the eyes of Damayanti were filled with tears, 
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and tlio gracious lady bade her take up bor abode in the history or 

palace, whilst the servants of the household went abroad in 

searcli of Nala. And Damayanti said to the mother of tho —-:— 

Takes service 

•Raja:—“ 0 mother of heroes, I will dwell with you, but I 

will not eat the victuals loft by others, nor wash the feet of 

others, nor converse with strange men,And the mother Become* com- 

of the Raja agreed, and called her daughter Sumindd, and 

bade her take Damayanti to be her friend. And Bamayanii 

dwelt in the palace many days as friend and companion of 

tho Princess Sunaiidd. 


6 . Adventures »/ Nala, 

Now when Raja Nala left Damayanti in tho hut, he bo- Naiarwcucsa 
lield a great fire in tho forest, and he heard a voice crying:— 

“ Hasten, Nala, and come hither!^' . And Nala remembered 

that on his bridal day the god Agni had given him power 

over fire; and ho plunged into tho briglit flame, and saw 

tho Raja of yerpents coiled up in a i;ing. And tho Serpent 

said :—“ J. deceived the sage Ndrada, and he has cursed me 

tliut fire should surround mo until you save me.^. And the 

Serpent shrank to the size of a finger, and Nala lifted him 

up and carried him out of tho fire. Then tho Sei’jient hit Naia'sforro 

Nala, and immediately the form of Nala was changed into * 

that of a defonnod dwarf, so that no man could know him. 

And tho Sorpont said to Nala:—“ My poison shall work on 
the evil spirit who has entered your soul, until ho loaves 
you free : Take now the name of Vdhuka and enter the 
service of Rituparna, Raja of Ayodhyit; and you shall teach 
him tho art of taming horses, and he shall teach you all the 
secrets of the dice: Therefore, sorrow no more, 0 Nala, for 
you shall seo again your wife, your children, and your Raj ; 
and when you would again resume your proper form, put on 
this change of raiment and think of me.^* So saying, the 
Serpent gave a change of raiment to Nala, and vanished 
away from his sight. 

•' ” • Nala 

Tlien Nala journeyed on to the city of Ayodhyd, and amice with 

offered his services to Raja Rituparna, both as a tamer of R»j»W 

•' if- Ayodhyft, under 

horspSj and as skilled in the art of cooking viands; 
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Past m. ^®re swift of foot j and he gave him Vdrshneya and 

Jfvala to be his adjutants. Now Vdrshneya had been 
charioteer to Nala, and had driven, his children to the city 
of Vidarbha; but Naiads form had been changed by the 
Serpent, and Vdrshneya knew him not. And every even¬ 
ing Nala used to sing this single verse:— 

Whore is she whom I left in the jungle to suffer hunger, 
thirst, and weariness ? 

Does she think of me, her foolish lord, or does she sit 
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V&rshnojrs. 


Nala's evoning 
song. 


in the presence of another ? ” 

Naias cxpiana- And Jfvala said to Nala:—Who is she, 0 Vdhuka, for 

tiou. 

whom you are grieving ? ” And Nala answered :—** A 
man there was bereft of sense, who had a faithful wife, but in 
his foolishness ho forsook her in the wUdemess; and over 
since that time the man wanders to and fro in despair, for 
whether she lives or no he cannot say! 


7 . Discovery of DamayanH. 


Bhima 

sends Br&hmans 
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Dama^antL 


DaToaj'anti 
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Sudeva the 
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Meantime, Raja Bhfma of Vidarbha had sent holy 
Brdhmans to every land in quest of his daughter Dama- 
yantf and her husband Nala; and the joyful Brdhraans, 
hoping for rich rewards, went through every city and every 
clime, but nowhere could they find a trace of those they 
sought. At length a certain Briihman, whose namo was 
Sudeva, wont to the pleasant city of Chedi, and there he 
saw the slender-waisted Damayantf, standing in the palace 
by the side of‘the Princess Sunandd; and her beauty was 
dim, and seemed like the sunlight struggling through a 
cloud, yet he failed not to see that sho was the daughter of 
Raja Bhfma. And the Brdhman spoke to her, saying:— 
“ 0 daughter of Bhfma, your father has sent me to seek for 
you; and both he and your mother and your brethren aro 
all well; and so too are your little ones, who are dwelling 
in your father’s palace.” And Damayantf remembered Su¬ 
deva, and made inquiry about all her friends. And the 
mother of the Baja came in and saw her talking to the 
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’Brahman j and presently she took the Brdhman aside, and bistort Op 
said:—“ Who is this lady to whom you have spoken ? Who p^SS^ni. 
is her father, and who is her husband ? ” Then the Brdh- identified by» 
Bian told all to the mother of the Baja, and he said:—“ I{J® 
knew she was the daughter of Bhiraa, because of her peer- c^hedl 
less beauty; but from her birth a lovely beauty mark was 
to bo seen between her eyebrows, and now it has passed 
away.” When the Princess Sunandd heard the words of 
the Brahman, she took water and washed away the traces 
of tears that were between the eyes of Damayantf, a^d the 
beauty mark was present to tho eyes of all. Then tho 
mother of the Raja exclaimed tcp Bamayanti:—“ You are 
tho daughter of ray sister : I know you by the mark, for I 
myself was present at your birth ; Lo, all I have is yours.” 
And’Damayanti bowed to her mother's sister, and prayed uamayanti 
that she might bo sent to her two children at Vidarbha. fothw^houro 
And tho palanquin was prepared, and a guard was ordered, ^ 
and Damayanti was caiTied to her father's palace at Vi- 
darbhfi. And when she saw her children her heart was filled Her joy at 

si'ciug bet 

with joy, and she passed the night in sweet slumber ; but in ebudren. 
the morning she wont to her mother, and softly said :—“ 0 
mother, if my life is dear to you, I pray you to do all you 
can to bring back Nala.” , And her mother went to Bhiraa 
and said ;—Your daughter is mourning for her husband 
Nala.” 


Then Baja Bhiraa sent the Brdhmans once again to every 
land in search of Nala; and before the Briihmaus departed, 
Damayanti sent for them, and entreated them to cry aloud 
these words in every public place:—“ Whither didst thou Damwantt’s 
go, 0 gambler, who severed thy wife's garment, and left 
her in the lonely forest, where she still sits sonwing for 
thee ? ” So the Brdhmans went forth to all lands, and they 
searched everywhere in Crowded cities and quiet villages, 
and in the hermitages of holy men, and everywhere they 
repeated aloud the words of Damayanti, but no man took 
heed of the question respecting Nala. 


8. Dwcovery of Nala. NaSfon^^ng 

tbe proclawA' 

Now after a while a certain Brdhman went to the great 
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HISTORY OB city of Ayodliyd, wliero reigned Raja Ritupama, and whore 
PiUT mi dwelling in the guise of a charioteer and under 

-the name of Vdhuka. And the Brdhraan cried aloud the 

question of Damayanti in all the streets and ways and 
Rasponaeof market-places in the city, but no man heeded liim. So ho 

Nala to the ^ 

proclamation, took louYe of the Raja and prepared to depart, when Vdhuka 
came to him and groaned in anguish and wept bitterly, and 
said:—“ Even in the extremity of misoiy a noble woman is 


Damayanti 
aU-tpect^ that 
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misti’ess of herself; and even when abandoned by her hus- 
band,^he will not give her soul to anger.'^ At these words 
the Brdhman left the city of Ayodhyd with all speed, and 
hastened to the citybf Vidarbha, and told Damayanti all that 
Viihuka had said; and tho eyes of Damayanti ovortiowod 
with tears, for she thought that she had found Nala. Then 
Damayanti went to her mother, and said ;—“ 0 mother, I 
must send a message to tho city of Ayodhyd which my 
father Bhima must not hear; and I will deliver it in your 
presence to Sudeva, that best of Brdhnmns who found ino 
in tho city of Ghedi; and as he brought your daughter to 
her father’s house, so may he swiftly bring my royal hus- 
Swdeva directed band from the city of Ayodhyd.” So she scut for Sudeva, 
fimathat aiid requested him in the presence of hor mother to go to 
tho city of Ayodhyd, and to seek out Raja Ritupama, and 
say to him as if by chance:—“ Damayanti, daughter of Raja 
Bhima, is about to choose a second husband, and all tlio 
Rajas and sons of Rajas are hastening to V'idarbha: If you 
would be there you must make good speed, for to-moiTOw is 
tho appointed day, and at sunrise she makes her choice, for 
Raja Nala cannot be found, and no man knows whether ho 
be alive or dead.” 

And Sudeva went to tho city of Ayodhyd and performed 
KdsSiSm* bidding of Damayanti; and when Ritupama heard tho 
Tara. tidings that Damayanti was about to choose another hus- 


nan 
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band, his heart burned to be there, but the way vras far,* 
Then Ritupama went to Tuhuka, his charioteer, and spoke 


* The distance from the city of Ayodhyft on the riTcr GoomIS, to that of Vi- 
darbha on the river TapU, must hare be^ about five hundred miles as the crow 
flies. 
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to* him with winning words, like one that asks a favour, histoby of 
and said;—''On tho morrow the daughter of BMma will 
choose a second husband; I too would sgek to win her, but • 
tlia city of Vidarbha is afar off; Say then if you have horses nX. ^ 
iliat can reach it in a single day.” Then the heart of 
Vahuka was smitten with anguish, and he wondered that 
tho holy Damayanti should be driven to a deed so unholy, 
and he thought within himself that he would see if tho 
tidings were true. So he folded his hands in reverence to 
the Eaja, and said;—"I promise in a single day to reach NaiamRagesifl 
tho city of Vidarbha.” And ho went to the stables of the to 
llaja, and pondered long over the*horses; and ho chose sinirieday. 
four tliat were voiy slender, but fleet and powerful for the 
road, and they had broad nostrils and large jaws; and he 
harnessed thorn to the chariot of the Kaja. But when 
Ilitupama saw the slenderness of the coursers, he cried out; 

—" What stooda be these ? Have they strength and wind 
for such a jounioy ?” And Vdhuka replied:—" ITiose horses 
will not fail to caiTy you to Vidarbha; but if you desire 
others, toll me which you will have, and I will, haniosa 
them.” But the Raja said;—"You know the horses best, 

;!nd may harness what you will.” 

9. Nuh's drive from AyodhjA to Vidarhha. 

Now when tho chariot was ready. Raja Rituparna took The chariot and 
his seat, and commanded Viirshneya to ascend likewise, for Ayodijys,. 
whilst Vdhuka drove. Tlion the fiery horses began to 
prance and paw tho air, but Vahuka gathered up tho reins, 
and cried out to the horses with a soothing voioo, and they 
sprang into the air as if they would unseat their driver, and 
then tore along the ground as swift as the wind. And the Marvciiotw 
riders were well nigh blinded with the speed; but tho Raja of Naia. 

marvelled and rejoiced greatly at tho driving of Valiuka; and 
Varshneya said within himself, as he felt tho rattling of the 
ebariot and beheld the driving of Vdhuka;—" Either this 
Vdhuka must ,bo the charioteer of Indra, or else he is my 
old master, Raja Nala.”® 


• Tbe dogcription of the driting of Nala bo compared with that of tho 
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Thus the chariot flew along, like a bird in the air, through 
the deep forests, and over the rivers and mountains and 
broad lakes. AniLtho Baja dropped his mantle and prayed 
Nala to halt a moment and pick it up ; but Nala said;—“ Tho 
mantle is miles behind, and we cannot return to recover it.'^ 
And they passed a certain tree, and the Baja said to Nala 
“ Mark now mv skill in numbers, for 1 know the secrets of 
dice and the rules of calculation: On those two branches 
hang fifty millions of loaves, and two thousand and ninety- 
five berries.” And Nala descended the chariot to count the 
loaves and berries; and whilst tho Baja cried out that he 
could not wait, Nala persisted; and after a while Nala found 
that the numbering of the Baja was true to a single leaf. 
And Nala said 0 Baja, teach me this skill of yours, 
and you shall learn from me all tho secrets that I know in 
horsemanship.” And the Baja did so, and when Nala know 
tho secret of tho dice, tho evil spirit Kali went forth out of 
him, and Kali vomited tho poison of the serpent that was 
burning within him. And Nala would have cursed Kali, 
but he fled away and entered a tree, and men ever after¬ 
wards gave an evil name to that tree. Thus Nala was 
released from all his sufferings, but still bp took not his own 
fonn of Nala, but remained in that of Wihuka the cha¬ 
rioteer. 

Now when it was near to the setting of the sun, the 
chariot approached the city of Vidarbha, and the heart of 
Nala beat faster and faster; and when they reached the city 
gates the watchmen on tho walls proclaimed the coming 
of Baja Eittipamaj and the rushing of the horses and rolling 
of the chariot-wheels were like the thunder which heralds 
in the coming rain j and tho peacocks on tho palace walls 
raised their necks and clamoured, and the elephants in the 
stables roared tumultuonsly. And the heart of Damayanti 
thrilled with delight as she heard tho old familiar sound of 
her husband’s driving; and she said:—" Unless Nala comes 


driving of John. **The driving is Kke the driving of John, the son of Niroshi, 
for he drireth foriously." 2 Kings ix. 20. 
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this day, and I fool the gentle pressure of his arms, I will no histoey of 
longer live, but will perish by the fire.” m. 


• 10. DamaymU recovers her husband. 

Then Baniayantl ascended to the terrace on the roof of 
the palace, and looked down into the middle court; and she •* Yahuk*. 
saw Ilaja Eituparna, and her old charioteer Viirshneya, and 
the dwarfish and deformed Y^huka; and she beheld her 
father Bhiraa receive Eituparna with all courtesy, although 
amazed at the suddenness of his coming ; and she remem¬ 
bered Varshneya, and thought tl]|it he had learned to drive 
furiously like Nala; for she knew not Vdhuka because of 
his altered form. But still her heart thrilled and she pon- s«ids mtid 
dered deeply, for she remembered what Ydbuka had said to VAhuiuu 
the Brdhman; and she called her fair-haired handmaiden 
named Kesim, and said to her;—“ Go, my bttle maid, and 
speak to that chaiiot-driver who is short in stature, and find 
out who ho is; and do you repeat to him the message which 
was biought to me by the Brdhman, and tell me what he 
says.^^ fcso whilst Damayanti watched from the lairace, the 
blameless bttle maiden went into the middle court to speak 
to Nala. 

Moautime, Nala had taken the chariot to the stall, and 
after he had tended to his horses, he mounted the chariot 
and sat there alone. And the fair-haired Kesini went to Kesinrs^eY 
him and said:—" I salute you, 0 dhariotoer, and pray you repUe«r ** 
to hoar the message of my mistress Damayanti. She de¬ 
sires to know whence you came and wherefore you have 
come ? ” Nala answered:—" When my master, the Raja, 
hoard that Damayanti would wed again, and would choose 
another husband on the morrow, he bade mo drive him 
hither with all speed; and, lo, we have come this day 
all the way from the city of Ayodhyd.^' Then Kosini 
said :—And who is that other charioteer who came with 
you? ** Nala answered That is the renowned Vdrsh- 
noya, who was once the charioteer of Nala; and when his 
Raja went into exile he took service with Bitupama; and I 

VOL. 1. 33 
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also serve Hituparua^ for I am his charioteer, and the chief 
of all hia cooks.^' And Kosiiil said further :—“ Does 
Vdrshneya know aught of Nala? And for yourself, how 
came you to know the story of Nala? Nala answered 
“ It was Varshneya who brought the children of Nala to 
this city, and then he went his way and heard no more of 
his old master.*^ And Kesinl said still further:—“ Thu 
Brahman that lately went to the city of Ayodhyd was com¬ 
manded by my mistress to cry aloud in every place:— 
* Whither didst thou go, 0 gambler, who severed thy wife’s 
garment, and left her in the lonely forest, where she still 
sits sorrowing for thee ?*' Now it was you who gave tho 
Brdhman his answer back; so I pray you to repeat that 
answer again, for my mistress desires to hear it.” At those 
words of the blameless little maiden tho heart of Nala was 
wrung with a deep sorrow, and his eyes overflowed witli 
tears, and with a voice half choking from weeping, he thus 
repeated his reply:—Even in the extremity of mise’y a 
noble woman is mistress of herself; and even when aban¬ 
doned by her husband, she will not give her soul to anger.” 
And Nala wept afresh, and tho maid went back to Dama- 
yanti, and told her all that Vdhuka had said, and described 
to bor the bitterness of his sorrow. 

Then Damayanti was still heavy at heart, wondering 
whether the charioteer could possibly be Nala; and she 
said:—“ Go again, 0 Kesim, and watch this man, and 
observe all that ho does, and see that no fire or water bo 
given to h\m j and whatsoever he does, be it human or 
divine, comoi^ack and tell to me.” And Kesini wont out 
and watched Nala, and presently she returned and said;— 
“ 0 Damayanti, never before did I behold a man so god¬ 
like ; for if he approaches a low portal he never bows his 
head, but the portal rises above him; and when he prepared 
to dress the victueds for his master, tho vessels wero filled 
with water directly ho looked at them; and when ho had 
washed tho meat he held some blades of grass towards tho 
setting sun, and they blazed with fire of their own accord.” 
And Damayanti remembered the gifts which the gods had 
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given to Nala on his marriage-day, and she said with a 
goutlo voice:—“Go again, Kesini, and bring me some of 
the, meat that the charioteer is cooking/' So the little 
Inaiden wont into the kitchen and brought some of the food 
to Daraayanti; and Damayanti tasted it, and cried aloud;— 
“ The charioteer is Nala 1 ” And her heart was stirred 
with vehement emotion, and she directed her maid to carry 
her two children to the charioteer. And when Nala beheld 
his son and daughter, as beautiful as the children of the 
gods, he wound his arms around thorn, and pressed them to 
his bosom, and burst into a flood of tears; and ho said to 
Kesini:—“ 0 blameless maiden,* the children are so Uke 
my own, that 1 have been compelled to weep : But go now, 
beautiful girl, for we are guests and strangers, and perad- 
venture people will see that you are much with me, and may 
therefore suspect evil." 

When Damayanti heard from her handmaid of the deop 
aflBiiction of the charioteer, she was seized with a deep long¬ 
ing to behold Nala, and she sent Kesini to her mother, say¬ 
ing :—“ We have watched the charioteer most closely, and 
wo suspect him to bo Nala, only that his form is changed: I 
pray yon, therefore, either to permit him to be brought to 
you, or give me leave to have him brought to me, with or 
without the knowledge of my father." So the mother of 
Damayanti tpld to Bhima all the secret counsel of his daugh¬ 
ter, and the Raja permitted Damayanti to summon the 
charioteer, and to receive him in her own chamber. 


HisToinr OF 

INDIA. 
Paet III. 


DamftVMiti 
Sends oer 
children to 
Nala. 

Emotion of 
Nala. 


Dam^anti 
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receive the 
charioteer in her 
own room. 


Then Damayanti sent for Nala, and as she ^aw him she Damaj-antt 
trembled greatly, and her hair .was dishevellfed about herST^oU**' 

wi(2ow 

shoulders, and she was arrayed in a mantle of scarlet; and 
the. eyes of both Nala and Damayanti overflowed with tears. 

And Damayanti was almost overcome by her strong emotion, Her question, 
and she said:—“ 0 Vdhuka, did you ever knoiv an upright 
and noble man who abandoned his sleeping wife in a wood ? 

Who was he who thus forsook a beloved and blameless wife, 
who but Baja Nala f He who was chosen by me, and for 
whom I rejected the gods! He left mo, who had home him 
children j me, whose hand he had clasped in the presence of 
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Voice of V^yu. 


tlio immortal gods; me, to wliom he had plighted his faith 
before the nuptial fire j—^where is that promise now V* 

And Nala gazed upon his long-lost wife like one in a 
dream, and he said:—“ I lost my Raj by the dice, but the 
evil was wrought by Kali; I forsook you in the jungle, btit the 
guilty deed was the work of Kali: Long time has Kali dwelt 
within mo, but now he is subdued and gone, and for thy sake 
I made haste to come hither; But how may a high-bom 
woman choose a second husband? Yet heralds are pro¬ 
claiming throughout the world that the daughter of Bhfma 
will celebrate a second Swayamvara.'^ 

At these last words^Damayanti trembled and said:— 
" Do not suspect me of such shameless guilt 1 The Brdh- 
mans proclaimed a second Swayamvara only to find tho^i, and 
to bring thee hero : I call on the all-seeing Wind, the Sun, 
the Moon, who are the three gods that govern the three 
worlds, to attest the truth of what I say.” Then the voice 
of the Wind was heard in the air; “ Nala ! she hath neither 


done nor thought evil, but for three long years hath trea¬ 
sured up ^ her virtue in all it?!, fulness: The second Sway¬ 
amvara was but a plot to recover thee: Thou hast met with 
the daughter of Bhima, and the daughter of Bhima has met 
with thee: Take thy own wife to thy bosom ! ” 

The reconcuia- Even as the Wind was speaking the flowers fell in 
showers from heaven, and the gods sounded sweet music; 
and every doubt of the blameless Damayanti passed away 
from the mind of Nala, and he threw off his disguise and put 
on the garm.ents that the Serpent had given to him, and at 
once resumed his proper form as Raja Nala. And Dama¬ 
yanti shrieked aloud and embraced her husband j and Nala, 
radiant as of old, clasped her to his heart, and the children 
were brought in, and the night passed away in the fulness 
of joy. 



11. Nala recovers his Raj, 

And when the white-robed dawn was awakening a sleep¬ 
ing world, the sound of rejoicing ran through the city of 
Vidarbha. In eveiy street the people exulted in the safe 
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return of Raja Nala, and adorned their houses with banders histoby op 
and garlands, and hung chains of flowers from door to door, 

and strewed the roadways with leaves and blossoms. And- 

till was gladness in the palace at Yidarbha, for Raja Bhima 
wa%transported with joy when he beheld the long-lost hus¬ 
band of his beloved daughter; and Raja Rituparaa wa^filled 
with wonder and delight when he knew that his fiercely 
driving charioteer was no other than Raja Nala. Then they Kaiar^vem 
took counsel together how they might compel the evil- 
minded Pushkara to restore the Raj to Kis elder brother. 

And Nala liad learned the whole art of throwing dice from 
his old master Raja Rituparna, and he saw how Pushkara 
had won the Raj, and resolved to win it back in like manner. 

So ’i«hen one month had passed away and Nala was perfect 
in the game, lie sot oft* to Nishadha, with elephants and 
horses and chariots, and challenged his brother Pushkara to 
another throw, in which he would stake Damayanti against 
the Raj; and the wicked Pushkara eagerly agreed, and ex¬ 
ulted in the certainty of winning the wife of Nala. But the 
throw was against Pushkara, and thus Nala wqn back his 
Raj and all his treasure; but*when Pushkara hunlbled him¬ 
self before him, Nala forgave him all, and dismissed him 
with many gifts to his own city. Then Nala returned to H^ppy reign of 
Vidarbha and brought away his beautiful Damayanti; and 
henceforth he reigned at Nishadha, as Indra reigns in hea¬ 
ven, and performed every holy rite in honour of the gods, 
with all the munificence of a royal devotee. 


The foregoing story of Nala and Damayantf is 
worthy of consideration on two grounds. In the first 
place, it furnishes abundant evidence that the events 
which form the groundwork of the tradition, and 
which have already been referred to the Vedic age, 
must have long preceded the age in which the poem 
was composed j and thus, as will presently be seen, 
it throws an extraordinary light upon the civilization. 
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HisTonT OT of two different eras, wliicli have been distinguished 
Pam iiL Vedic and Brahmanic periods. In the second 

place, it exhibits some of the most graphic pictures 
of Hindd life and manners which are to be found in' 
Hindii literature, whilst it displays a knowledge of 
the human heart and an appreciation of woman’s 
devotion, which stamps it as the production of a 
genuine bard. 

Conflict of ideas As rejffards the liffht which the story throws 

^diflbreut upon two different eras, it may be remarked tiiat 
there is throughout a conflict of ideas, especially as 
regards the character of the ancient Rajas, the social 
intercourse which prevailed between tlio two sexes, 
and the custom of widows re-marrying, which can 
only be referred to two different ages corresponding 
Opposition of to Vedic and Brahmanic times. Thus the character 

heroic and i i • ei 

of Nala as delineated at the opening of the story 
indicates such an opposition of heroic and religious 
ideas, that it is impossible to conceive of them botli 
as existing in the same individual. It is easv to 
imagine a Kshatriya hero as a great archer, skilful 
in taming horses, beloved of women, and fond of 
gambling; but it is difficult to believe that such a 
hero would be deeply read in the Vedas, and it is 
impossible to reconcile the existence of a sti-ong 
passion for gambling with the statement that the 
gambler had all his passions under perfect control. 
Moreover, being beloved of women may have been 
the characteristic of a hero of the old days of Aryan 
chivalry, but it would not be regarded as a virtue 
in Brahmanic times, when women were supposed to 
lead a life of seclusion, and were treated as entirely 
subservient to the other sex, and given in marriage 
without the slightest reference to the state of their 
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affections. This point of view is still more plainly Sistoet op 
illustrated by the evident freedom of intercourse pSi^l 
which prevailed between the sexes in the Vedic Preedom of inr 

• . J J J.1 £C J. Al- A A J* • • *»<'»ur88 Which 

penod, and the efforts of the narrator to disguise 
this freedom by the interpolation of detail which 
may be fairly regarded as supernatural. Thus there dXuf 
is the plain statement that Nala and Damayanti 
wore deeply in love with each other; and from this 
statement only one inference can be dra^m, namely, 
that they had seen each other, and consequently 
had been inspired with a mutual affection. Such an 
idea forms indeed the very essence of the Swayam- 
vara, but it would scarcely be relished in a later 
age Avhen women were kept in tlie inner apart¬ 
ments, and were never seen by men until the day of 
their betrothal. Accordingly, the Hindd bard has 
endeavoured to veil this implied freedom of inter¬ 
course by intimating that they had fallen in love 
with each other without having seen each other; 
and that they carried on an amatory correspondence 
by means of birds with golden plumage, who were 
gifted with a power of speech far beyond the mere 
imitative faculty of parrots, and corresponding in 
every respect to the intellectual faculty as exorcised 
by human beings. Thus, whilst it is.possible to 
believe that the interest of a youth or fnaiden may 
bo awakened by a description of a beautiful damsel 
or a handsome hero, it is impossible to believe that 
the deep affection of the love-sick Damayanti for 
the gallant Nala could have existed without a sight 
of the beloved object; and it is still more impossible 
te believe that the epii§ode of the speaking birds is 

1* T ^ /»»•!•* I ll 1*® lunw 

anythmg more than a pretty fable introduced by tlio 
Hindd bard. Again, it is distinctly intimated that 
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immediately before the Swayamvara the hero made 
his way into the presence of Damayantf, on which 
occasion the royal maiden pledged her troth to Nala^ 
by promising to choose no other husband, Here 
again the prudish bard appears to be shocked, not at 
the interview itself, but at the possibility of such an 
interview taking place in the inner apartments. 
Accordingly, the incident is disguised by a story of 
a power to pass where he pleased without being 
hindered, which is said to have been granted to Nala 
by the god Indra, and which, like the story of the 
birds, may be safely rejected as a mere creation of 
the imagination Again, the sequel turns upon a 
plot which was diametrically opposed to later ideas. 
Damayantf secures the presence of her long-lost 
husband at her father’s city, by pretending that she 
was about to choose a second husband; an idea which 
appears ad perfectly in accordance with the usages of 
the Vedic period, that the Raja of Ayodhya does not 
doubt the rumour for a moment; but, at the same time, 
was so foreign to the ideas of the Brdhmans, that tlie 
poet duly represents a second marriage as something 
unholy. Indeed an insinuation in the present day 
of the possibility of a second marriage, would be re¬ 
garded as the deepest insult which could possibly 
be inflicted upon the father of the widow. 

The main purpose of the story seems to be to 
illustrate that conception of an avenging Nemesis 
which was undoubtedly familiar to the ancient 
bards. The ruin of Nala was brought about by an 
evil spirit l^med Kali, a personiflcation of the Kali 
age, who envied his excess of happiness, and sud¬ 
denly reduced him to the extremost misery. As 
regards the gambling,, it is curious to remark that 
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whilst the progress of the match and the evils of histoay of" 

^ ® INDIA. 

PAST IlL 


dice are delineated with a master hand, gambling 
i^elf is not held up to reprobation. On the con- ““ 
trary, whilst Nala loses his Raj by the dice, he re¬ 
covers it by the same means, and even deliberately 
perfects himself in dice-throwing for the purpose of 
effecting this object. 

The pictures which are presented in succession orapwc^^ic- 
to the eye are calculated to impart a vivid concep- 
tion of the civilization which^ prevailed in ancient 
times. The damsels chasing the birds in the royal Damny«nti«id 

^ her Duildenfl* 

garden, the melancholy of the love-sick maiden, and 
the flocking of the Rajas to the Swayamvara, are all 
told with considerable power. The description of The swayamv*. 

, ^ . . , . * Damayaiiti 

the bwayamvara is unique, and contains none o* t^orDmujii- 
those rude incidents which characterize the Sway- 
amvara of Draupadf, and which must be referred to 
a rude and patriarchal age. On the other hand, 
Damayantf appears throughout as a maiden of high 
rank and blood; and whilst she is invested with the 
right of choice, and exhibits an undisguised prefer¬ 
ence for one particular hero, yet her maidenly 
modesty is preserved with rare delicacy, and even 
the public expression of her affection in no way 
militates against her conduct, as a pure,, loving, and 
unsophisticated girl. The picture of the gambling 
match is equally sensational, though far less coarse 
and barbarous than the gambling match of Yudhish- 
thira. The interest does not turn upon such a rude 
scene as that which transpired in the gambling 
booth of the Kauravas, and in which a matron was 
rudely handled by a succe^ful gamester. Indeed,- 
in the present instance, the interest of the scene 
turns upon tho alarm of the Council and the people; 
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HISTORY OF tbe convulsive efforts of the terrified wife to arrest 
paet in. her Imsband in his frantic play; and the quiet agony 
with which she sends her children to her father’s 
Th« wife** devo-house. Then, again, the devotion of Damayanti to 
her ruined husband, and her refusal to leave him in 
the jungle, are depicted with an appreciation of 
woman’s love, and a truthfulness to human nature, 
E]>i'«)deofthe whicli ai’c tlic cssoncc of real iiootry. Tlie incident 

birds. ^ ^ . 

of Nala’s single garment being carried away by the 
birds is perhaps too artificial to awaken the sym- 
pathies of a European reader, but the episode of the 
Scene in the fislios is toucliing to tlic last degi’ce. So, too, is tlic 
scene of the pair spending the night in a hut;—tlie 
wife fallen into a heavy slumber tlirough toil and 
privation ; the husband sleepless from remorse, and 
maddened with the sight of the being wdiom his 
folly has reduced to such sore extremity, until ho 
hesitates whether to stay or go; and, finally, tlie 
horror of Eamayantf on awaking and finding that 
her husband has abandoned Iku', and that she is 
alone in the jungle. The story of the serpent and 
the huntsman, again, can scarcely perhaps be realized 
by the European to the same extent as it is by the 
dlindii; but the terrible night scone in which a 
tfllmSdSn horde of wild elephants rush through the encamp¬ 
ment of a caravan, trampling and goring to death 
all that comes in their way, can scarcely fail to in¬ 
spire every reader with awe and terror. The pic¬ 
tures of palace life are equally real. The old Rdni 
beholding from the terrace of the palace at Ghedi a 
mad woman followed by a crowd of boys; the rapid 
driving of Nala into the city of Vidarbha; the noise 
of the peacocks and elephants; the entertainment 
of one Raja by another without any question as to 


the caravan. 


P.'ilace life. 
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the reason of the visit; are scenes whicji evidently history of 
belong to an age of Hindu civilization. But the 
beautiful description of the interview between Nala siimigitedo- 
ahd Daraayanti, the final reconciliation of the hus- 
band and the wife, and the bringing in of the chil- »«»»»'»«>«• 
dren, exhibit the workings of the human heart with 
a power and truthfulness which cannot fail to 
awaken a universal sympathy in every age or clime, 
in which husbands may be temporarily sopaiv.ied 
from their wives, and th' '•liildren arc introduced as 
forming tlio bontl of union. * 



CHAPTER III. 


LEGENDS OF DEVAYANl. 


HISTORY OP The story of the ’love adventures of Devaydnt, 
paet III. daughter df a Brahman priest named Sukra, 
Character of— rcprescnts a new phase both in human character and 
tiwt ’ Hindu history. The heroine Devaydnf furnishes a 

contrast to the modest, gentle, and devoted 
Damayantf, for she is a self-willed and vindictive 
girl, who prides herself upon being the daughter of 
a Brdhm 9 ,n priest, and who occasionally meets with 
some mortifying rebuffs, for which slie seeks to gain 
Dovayini’s a pitiful rcvenge. The father of the morose young 
damsel is a fair type of the Brdhman priests of both 
ancient and modern times, who occasionally keep a 
village or a tribe in strict subordination, by.prcying 
upon their superstitious fears, and arrogating to 
themselves the power of bringing rain from heaven, 
or healing diseases, or securing victory in battle, or 
averting any of the thousand ills to which flesh is 
heir. In the first instance Devaydnf entertains an 
unrequited affection for her father’s pupil; and on 
finding that her advances are rejected she exhibits 
that sourness of disposition which subsequently be¬ 
comes a marked feature in her character; and 
which leads to her engaging in a girlish quarrel 
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with the daughter of the Raja as to their re- history or 
spective ranks, which is carried on with considerable paht ul 
spirit, and terminates in an unexpected and amusing 
manner. 

The period in which the events seem to have 
transpired may bo easily inferred from the surround¬ 
ing circumstances. The story contains no satisfac- 
tory traces of the Vedic age, and evidently belongs 
to an early period in the Brahmanie age; inasmuch 
as the interest turns first upou^the Brahmanical rule 
that a pupil is prohibited from marrying the daugh¬ 
ter of his preceptor; and secondly, upon a primitive 
assertion of Brahmanical supremacy over a supersti¬ 
tious and barbarous tribe. There is one remarkable 
feature in the story which is of some historical import¬ 
ance. It will be seen that Sukra, the father of Deva- 
}’dn(, was not tlie priest and preceptor of a tribe of 
Aryans, or Devatds, but of a tribe of Daityas; and 
tlio Daityas were the dark-complexioned aborigines 
who are generally represented as the enemies of the 
Aryans. From this circumstance it may be inferred Ti«e Brthmans 
that the BrAhmans were not originally a tribe or na- 
tionality, but a professional class of priests who were 
as ready to officiate for one race as for another, for 
the Turanian aborigines of the country as .well as for 
the Aryan invaders. The same circumstance also 
throws some light upon the means by which the 
Brahman missionaries, who made tlieir way into the 
territories of the aborigines, established their ascend¬ 
ancy over the rude and barbarous tribes who appear 
in the Rig-Veda as the enemies of the Aryans. 

The legends respecting Devaydnf may now bo 
related as follows:— 
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1. Refusal of Kanju to marry DevayanL 

lu days of old when the Daityas and Devatds were at war 
for the government of the world, Sukra was the priest and 
preceptor of the Daityas, and Vrihaspatl was the priest and 
preceptor of the Devatds; and Kanju, the son of Vrihaspatl, 
became a pupil in the house of Sukra. 

Now Sukra had a daughter named Devaydm; and she 
and Kanju passed their time very pleasantly together; for 
both were very young, and Kanju always reverenced De- 
vayani as though sho were his own sister, and rendered her 
every service as though he wore her brother. Sometimes 
she sang to him, and sometimes ho sang to her, or he would 
relate to her famous stories of ancient times; and Devaydni 
began to feel a deep love for her fatheris pupil, and could 
never be happy save in the presence of Kanju. But all this 
while the Daityas were wroth that their priest Sukra should 
teach all his spells and mantras to the son of the priest of 
their enemy. One day when Kanju was taking his tutoris 
cows to pasture, the Daityas earned him off; and Devaydni 
seeing the cows return home without him, immediately told 
her father, who thereupon compelled the Daityas to restore 
the youth. After this when Kanju had gone into the jungle 
to gather flowers for the sacrifleo, the Daityas again found 
him and carried him away; and Devaydni went to her father, 
and acquainted him with what the Daityas had done, but 
Sukra refused to interfere, saying;-—“I cannot be always 
compelling the Daityas to restore Kanju.” Then Devaydni 
m’gently enfreated her father, and said:—"0 father, this 
youth is the son of Viihaspati and the grandson of Angiras, 
and he has served you better than a son, and if you do not 
interfere I will not live another day.” So Sukra threatened 
the Daityas that he would pronounce a curse upon them 
unless they delivered up Kanju; and they, being sore afraid 
of the Brdhman, permitted the young man to return to the 
house of his preceptor. 

Now when the years of the studentship of Kanju wore 
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fully accomplished, he desired to leave his tutor and take up 
his abode in his father's house j and Sukra, having taught 
him all he knew, spoke very kindly to hint, and permitted 
hhn to take his leave. Then Kanju went to Devaydm and 
prayed her also to permit him to depart j but Devayslni said; 
—0 Kanju, I have long nourished an entire friendship for 
you; Do you now demand me of my father in marriage, and 
espouse me in proper form." Kanju replied:—“ Your father 
is the same to me as my father, and you are my perfect sis¬ 
ter : How then can I ask for you in mairiage ? Moreover, 
you are the daughter of ray tutor, and I have served you 
with clasped hands as a sign of reV%>rencc: How then can I 
take y<iu for a wife, and suffer you to servo me ? " Devaydni 
said:—“ If a young man be instructed by a preceptor he 
does not thereby become the son of his preceptor; You are 
the sou of the Brahman Vrihaspati, and I am the daughter 
of the Brahman Sukra, and there has always been a firm 
alliauco between your fiimily and mine, and for a very long 
time tlicr(5 lias been a friendship between you and me: How 
llien can it bo in any way improper for yon to demand mo 
('f iriy father in marriage ? " But Kanju still persisted in 
his refusal, saying:—I am the son of your father, and I 
will never presume to ask your father to give you to me; 
for you are the daughter of my tutor, and have the right of 
sisterhood in regard to me.” Then Devaytirn was very 
wrolh, and said:—As you have refused to accede to my 
wishes, I pronounce this curse, that all the mantras you have 
learned of my father may prove of no avail when you utter 
them.” Kanju replied:—-‘^1 have ’served you for many 
years, and it is my profound respect for you, as the daughter 
of my tutor, that prevents iny asking for yon in marriage; 
So as you have cursed mo unjustly I also curse you that no 
Brdhman shall ever demand you in marriage; and that you 
shall only marry a Ksliatriya.” So saying, Kanju threw 
himself at the ff'ct of Devaydni, and declared that ho was 
her servant; and then ho went his way to his father's house, 
and she saw him no more. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IIL 


Deva^’&ni pn>< 
poses nuu-rlaije. 


Kapjtt decKnes. 


Devayint «• 
monatrates. 


Kaiiju |)ersist9. 


DevayAni curses 
Kaiijiu 


Efltiju curses 
DevayAui. 
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Do^ayani de¬ 
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well by Raia 
YayWL 


2. Devaydni pushed into a well by Sarmishfhd. 

Some timo after this, Dovaydni went ont into the 
jungle, accompanied by Sarmiahthd, the daughter of the 
Raja of the Daityas, and a number of other young damsels 
of the tribe, to take their pleasure amongst the trees and 
flowers. On reaching a pleasant pool, the damsels throw off 
their garments and wont into the water to bathe, when it so 
happened that Vdyu, the god of the wind, passed by, and 
seeing their clothes upon the bank, he mingled them up 
together. Accordingly, when the damsels came out of the 
water, some of them prt on the clothes which belonged to 
the others, and Sarmishilid put on llie dress of Devaydni, 
and Devaydni put on the dross of Sarmishthd. Devaydni 
then said to the daughter of the Raja:—“ My father is a 
Brahman, and yours is a Kshatriya, and therefore it does 
not become you to flaunt about in my clothes.” Sar- 
mishthd replied :—When my father sits in Council, your 
father enters with clasped hands and pays him reverence; 
so what honour can I gain by wearing your clothes ? If 
you say Another word about it, I will order my maids to 
boat you and thrust you out of the city.” Devaydni replied 
with a scowl so bitter, that jSarmishtiid slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a dry well, and leaving her there returned 
with her other companions to the city. 

Now it so happened that a groat Raja named Yaydti was 
hunting that very day in the same jungle, and being veiy 
thirsty he approached the well, where instead of water he 
saw a beautiful young damsel. Accordingly, the Raja asked 
her who she was, and what she was doing in that well; 
and when ho had heard her story he stretched his right arm 
into the well and bade her take his hand. So the Raja took 
hold of her hand and drew hor out of the well, and she 
uttered a blessing upon him, and ho then took leave of her 
and returned to his own city. 


Devay&nl ro- 
fbKtH to rotum 
to theoitvof the 
Didtyts. 


tS. Vindictiveness of DevaydnL 

Devaydni then proceeded a little way in the direction of 
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tor father^s house, when she was met by her own maid who histokt 

had come out to rescue her, and who wept very much at 

seeing her; but she told the girl that it was no time for 

R'oeping, and that she had better go and tell Sukra what 

had happened, for that she herself would never enter the, 

city again. The maid carried the story to Sukra, and he An(tcrofS«iu» 
° with the 

was exceedingly wroth at hearing that his daughter had (laughter, 
been pusliod into the well by the ^ughter of the Eaja. 

He set off for the jungle, and taking Devaydnl in his arms*, 
he bade her not to grieve, for whatever might have been her 
offence against the Princess, it had been more than wiped 
away by the insult she had received. But Dcvaydm was Devoyftni w- 
determined that her father should procure her revenge, and 
she said that she cared very little about being thinist into a 
well, in comparison with hearing that her own father stood 
with clasped Lands in the presence of Sarmishtha’s father, 
and bogged alms of him, and that it was because of this 
saying of Sarmishtlid that sbo was resolved upon never 
again entering the city. Sukra desired her not to bo 
troubled al)Out that matter, for he never stood w\th clasped 
hands in tht* presence of the Raja, and asked alms of lura, 
but the Raja stood in that posture before him ; and the Raja 
and his tribe were his slaves, for without his prayers they 
could never procure the rains to fall in proper season. But 
]3evayam refused to be pacified ; and though he discoursed 
to her upon the merit of patience and lougsufferiug, and of 
repaying good for evil, she declared that her heart still 
burned with the taunts of Sarmishthd, and that it was better 
to die tWln to live with such insolent people. * • 

Sukra, seeing his daughter in such affliction, was greatly Sukra threatfns 

. -n . . . to aliandon the 

gneved, and he wont to the palace, and found the Raja sitting ^ of the Dai. 
with his Council. And he was received with every respect 
by all present, and invited to take the highest seat; and 
after a short pause, he spoke to the Raja as follows ;—“ Ho 
who does evil to another will certainly reap the fruits of that 
evil, either in his own person or in tho persons of his pos¬ 
terity : I am a man of mortifications and penances who Jhaa 
fallen amongst you, and of me you have received nothing 
VOL. 1. 33 
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Alarm of Ibe 
Baja, 


BtsTOiiT OP but unmisDd good: By tlie efficacy of ray prayers the rains* 
rlnr ni have frtllcn in their proper season, and by my mantras your 
wounds have been healed after the battle: In rotum you 
have twice carried away the young man Eainju, who came tp. 
me for instruction, and now my daughter has been grossly 
insulted by yoiir daughter, and thrown into a well; After 
this I will remain with you no longer/^ Then the Eaja was 
alarmed, and he tried to pacify the Briihman, saying:— 
'' Why do you hold such language to us ? Have we not 
always treated you with respect ? If the children have 
(juarrellod amongst themselves, that is no reason why you 
should bo offended with ns ; and if you forssilce ns, we must 
fly to the islands of the ocean, for without your aid we shall 
never be able to withstand the Bovatas.^^ Sukra replied that 
the Raja and his tribe might do what they liked, but that 
ho was determined to leave a country in which his daughter 
Humiliation of had been so grievously insulted. The Raja and the whole 
hi.scwnruw' of tlio Coiincil woro then greatly alarmed, and humbled 
man. themsclves very much before the Bnihman; and the Raja 

laid his head at the feet of Sukra, and began to woep, and 
to implore the priest to pardon him. Sukra replied that if 
the Raja would pacify his daughter Dovayiinl then he would 
remain, but unless she were reconciled he must go away to 
another country. 

TheRa^apr^ Thoii the Raja of the Baityas, accompanied by all hi.s 
mSM shall be Council, went out of the city to sock Bevayaui, and having 
found her, the Raja spoke to her as follows :—We are all 
the slaves of your father, and if my daughter has behaved 
with incivility towards you, I will do with her accoiding to 
your command.” Bevaydni replied :—“ I shall be satisfied 
upon one condition, that whensoever my father shall give 
me to a husband, your. daughter, who has thrown me into 
a well, shall be given to me as my servant.” The Raja 
said:—" This is a light thing for me, who am ready to 
ssicrifico my own life to appease Sukra: Why, then, should 
I hesitate to give you my daughter ? ” So ho sent a 
rae^enger to the palace to tell Bannishthfi that slie was to 
enter tho service of Bevayunf. And Sarmishth^ replied ;— 
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Whatever my father commands I will obey, for I have no history Of 
remedy/' The Eaja's dangliter then sot out with her slave ui. 

girls to present horsolf to her father ; and ho immediately- 

made her over, together ^vith her maids, to the service of 
the daughter of the Brtihman. Devayiini then proceeded 
with great joy into the city, accompanied by her father } and 
henceforth Sarmishthd presented herself every day to Deva- 
ydni to receive her commands and do what she was ordered, 
and then returned to her own apartments. 

4. Marriage of Devag^ni and YayMi. 

One day Dovayani wont out of the city, attended by DcrayAni fwa 

• t t ! ^ Ti 1 t ^ Sanui!>li- 

Barmishtha and her maids, and they came to the place where tM mid her 

o • i y -I / y • T ni • U) the 

Sarmishthd had pushed Dovaydni into tho well. In this wou. 
pleasant spot, where the trees were loaded with delicious 
fruits, and the verdure was enlivened by running streams, 

Devayaid sat down upon the grass; and some of her com- 
panioiiS sat by her, whilst others stood round about them in 
groups conversing. A.t that moment Raja Yj^4ti was 
hunting in the forest, and whilst in hot pursuit of a stag, he 
suddenly burst in upon the damsels. The sight of so much 
loveliness almost deprived Yaydti of his senses, for they 
were all in the prime of beauty; though Devaydiii and 
Sarmishthd wore incomparably more lovely than the others, 
whilst in dignity and grace Sarmishthd was superior to 
Devaydni. The Raja immediately alighted from his horse 
and bogged the damsels to tell him who they were; and 
Devaydni answered him and said :—I am tile*daughter of 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, and this is Sarmishthd, 
tho daughter of the Raja of the Daityas, and wherever I go, 
she always attends me." Raja Yaydti replied:—Sarmish- TayAtt inquirts 
thd is the daughter of a groat Raja, and excels you in ele- hasbceonieete 
gance: How then is, it that she has become your slave ? ” vayAui. 
Devaydni said that it was by the willnf G od, and desired him 
not to ask any moro such questions, but to answer her in¬ 
quiries and tell her who it was that had come amongst them 
arrayed in royal vestments and with a resplendent counten- 
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Yiiy^ti excuses 
hiinself. 


The Eaja replied that his name was Yajdti, that 
he was descended from a long line of Rajas, and that he had 
come into the forest to hunt deer, in like manner as she had 
come to gather the flowers; and he likewise said that what^ 
soever she commanded him to do, he would perform. So 
DevayAni re- Devaydm said :—“ All these damsels are my slaves, and this 
lady also, who is the daughter of a great Rnja, is my slave; 
and my request to you is that you espouse me in due form.^^ 
Yaydti replied:—“I am a Kshatriya and you are a Rrdh- 
man : How then can I take you for my wife ? ” Devaydnf said: 
—All the Kshatriyas were begotten by the Brahmans, and 
you yourself are descended from a Rishi.” Yaydti replied 
that this was true, but that the rule of life had changed, 
and that it was not proper for him now to marry the 
of a Brahman. But Devaydiu rejoined that the 
uveredhCTfrom cspousal amoug tlic Kshatriyus was for the man to 

th6 well. ^oman by the hand, and this ho had already done 

with her; and she reminded him of his having delivered her 
from the well, when ho had taken her by the hand aiidliftcHl 
her out; and she said:—Since you have given me your 
hand and taken mine, I will never give my hand to any other 
YiiyAti's reply, husband.” So the Raja was afraid of her, and said: —If 
your father will give you to mo I will espouse you, but [ 
cannot take you without the consent of your father.” 

ITien Raja Yaydti went his way to the house of Sukra, 
and respectfully saluted him. At tliat moment Dovaytini rc- 
tijrnod also from the forest, and ontercjd the house, and said 
to her father :—“ This is the Raja who gave mo his hand 
to deliver mo from the well, and since he has given mo his 
hand, I will never give mine to any other man.” I’hcn 
Sukra said :—“ 0 Raja, since you have firsfgiven your hand 
to my daughter, I now give my daughter to you: You are 
a mighty Raja, and I have an unbounded affection for iny 
daughter, and I therefore pray you to use her kindly.” Yaydti 
replied:—“ I too am very desirous for this marriage, but I am 
afraid lost I commit a crime in marrying aBrdhinan.” Sukra 
said :—“ Take no concern :. I will absolve you from any 
guilt in this respect, and pray the Almighty that true es- 

yAiu. 


YayAM’s inter- 
view with Su¬ 
kra. 
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tconi and affection mS,y subsist between ray daughter and history 0? 
you.” Sukra then chose a fortunate moment, and performed 
the rites of marriage between Raja Yayati and his daughter 
^)evayilm. 

After many days Raja Yayati took his loaTe of Sukra, 
and departed with his wife Dovayani for his own city j Ji’ 
and Devaydni took Sarniishtha with her. In due course 
they reached the city of Yaydti, which was as resplendent 
as the city of Iridra; and there the Raja placed Devayiim 
in a splendid palace, according to her rank, and appointed 
a house for Sarrnishthil in the garden. ' Then Baja Yayati 
lived for a long while in great* happiness with his wnfo 
Devayani, and she gave birth to two sous, Yadu.and 
Turvasu. 


5 . Sarmishthas revenge. 

At length it so happened that one day Raja Yayati went 
to walk in the garden wherein was the house of Sarrnishtlia, ondSarmishtM. 
and as he jaissed by she canie out and made him a reverence. 

And the Baja was enamoured wdth her beauty and elegance, 
and ho entered her apartment and sat down, and said to 
her;—You are the daughter of a great Raja, and I am very 
desirous to espouse you, but when Sukra sent you along 
with Devayfiui to accompany mo hither, ho bade me take 
every care of you, but never to make you my wife, and I 
pledged myself to obey, and now I do not know how to 
escape from my promise.” .Sarmishtha replied;—A friend 
is a friend’s second self; Devayiinf and I are. such friends : 

Therefore when you married her, you at the same time mar¬ 
ried mo.” Yayilti then said:—“ It is my rale of conduct 
never to refuse a request which any one may please to make; 
and therefore whatever you tnay ask of me I will assuredly 
grant.” So Sarmishtha asked that she might become the 
mother of a son. 

Some months after this it was told to Devaydnl that Swrmishth*, 

*' K<vcs birth to a 

Sarmishthd had given birth to a son j and sho was greatly «>»»• 
’’afflicted, and went to Sarmishtha, and said :—“ So you could 
nt)t persevere any longer in the preservation of your chnst- 
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ni. —^ Rishi of the most holy lifo and conduct came to mo. 


sarmisLthA’sta ^ desired him to espouse me: He did espouse me, and 
this son is the fruit of our union: I have committed no* 


crime in this ! ” Dovaydni said;—If this be true you are 
innocent: but do you not know who that Rishi was ? ** 
Sarmishthd, replied;—The light of that Brdhman was like 
that of the sun, and from the greatness of my awe I could 
not ask him his namo.'^ Devayani said:—“ As this is the 
case you have done right, and 1 have not suffei’ed by your 
wrong doing.” So she returned to her own palace. 

After some years Raja Yayati was walking in the gar- 
y&ti istho tothfp den with Devayiim, when they came to the house occupied 
cUiidren. "by Sanuishtha; and Devayani saw three boys at play, 
who appeared to be the most beautiful children in tho world. 
She accordingly asked the Raja whose children they wore, 
for their countenances greatly resembled his own. The 
Raja gave her no answer; so Devayani called tho boys and 
asked them whose sous they wore. Tho boys immediately 
pointed wjth their fingers to tho Raja, and said;—“ Wo are 
his sons; ” and then pointing to Sarmishthd, they said:— 
“ That is our mother.” They then ran to tho Raja, and tried 
to put thoir arms round his neck; but he, in order to dis¬ 
semble with Devaydni, and keep her in good humour, thrust 
tho cliildren away, and they went crying to their mother. 
Devaydni then turned to Sarmishthd, and said :—“ It is all 
a lie you told mo about a Rishi coming to you: It is all 
my own fault, for not keeping you day and night in constant 
attendance upon mo: But you are the daughter of a Daitya, 
formibhth&’sde- and a lio is no offence in your eyes.” Sarmishthd replied 

I told you no lie at all, for' the Raja is a Rishi, inasmuch 
as he follows the same form of worship as the Rishis; Be¬ 
sides, I am no purchased slave that I may not look out for 
Dcvayfini w- a* husbaud without your leave.” Devaydni then told the 
house. Raja that she would never more enter his house to have a 
slave treat her as an equal in his presence. So she im- 
• mediately went away to the house of her father.' 


1 Here the story virtually ends. Dcvay&ni declared that she would lire no 
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The foregoing IcgcndiS of Dovaydnf are valuable history op 
relics of tlie early age of Braliniaiiism, and throw a paw hi. 
new light upon one of the most obscure portions of Review of the 
Hindu history. The most important element in the ju'^oi^cva- 
story is perhaps the opposition which is exhibited 
between the Dovatiis, or fair-corn plexioiiod Aryan 
invaders, and the Daityas, or dark-complexioned 
aborigines of the country. In the Rig-Veda fliis 
opposition clearly appears as one between the in- 
vaders and the aboriginal inhabitants; and as tlie 
Vedic hymns are the expression of Aryan senti¬ 
ments and ideas, the aborigines are naturally alluded 
to in terms of hatred and reproach as robbers and 
cattle-lifters. In the subsequent age to which the s«ihscqupiitcon. 

* ^ version of tl» 

foregoing legends belong, the traditions of the old 
wars between the Aryans and the aborigines became of 

converted into mythical legends of wars between “oiw. 
the Dcvatds, or gods, and the Daityas, ol* demons, 
which was carried on for the empire of the world. 

This circumstance has led to a strange confusion of SSiI”? 
ideas in many of the Brahmaiiical versions of the 
old traditions. Sometimes the term Devatds refers to 
tlie Vedic pantheon, in which Indra ap|>ears as sove¬ 
reign ; sometimes, however, as in the present story, 
it seems to refer to the Aryan people, -wdio wore the 
worshippers of the Vedic deities. Then, again, the 


lonffcr with the Raja, and caraVd her complaint to her father Rukra, who thero- 
npou pronounced a curse of old ago upon Yayftti. The curse is said to have taken 
effect, but Sukra offered to remove it by transferring it to any one of Yayhti’s sons, 
who would agree to accept the infliclion. Yadu, liis eldest son by Uevaykni, 
refused, and was Cursed that his po.sterity should never enjoy dominion; and he 
ultimately became thehneostor of the Yhdayas, or cowherds. #hen all the other 
sons of the Raja refused, and were eurscil in like manner, excepting the youngest 
son by Sarmishthh, who was named Purii, and who agreed to bear the bmden of 
his father’s old age for a period of a thousand years, and who ultimately became 
thu ancestor of the Ptindaras and the Kaurovas. 
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Paw ul the aborigines, and liaviiig thus become current as 
a term of reproach, it was apparently applied in a 
still later age to the Buddhists. Thus the question 
occasionally arises as to whether the term Daityas 
applies to the aborigines who preceded the Aryans, 
or to the demons who fought against the gods, or to 
the Buddhists who fought against the worshippers of 
the Linga. In the present instance the term un¬ 
doubtedly applies to the* aborigines, 
pri^ndswpb^. Another point for consideration is the curious 
of”nKTwff” friendship which existed between the Bnihman 
were enmity, pyjgg^g Qf tribcs, cvcn whcn tliosc tribcs wero 

at war. Thus the son of the priest of the Devatas 
is entertained as a pupil in the house of the priest 
of the Daityas; a circumstance which naturally ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of the Daityas, and led to that 
animosity'of the Daityas towards the pupil, which, 
but for the interposition of Sukra, would have led 
to his destruction. 

Mythiwii detail Tlic Icgcnd of the marriage of Devaydnt and 

SSdISftfo?®' Yaydti seems to be cumber^.d with some mythical 
TwfttiandDe. purposo of eniiobliiig the tribe of 

Y^davas, to which Krishna belonged, by represent¬ 
ing them to have been descended from one of the 
ancient Rajas of Bhdrata and the daugliter of a 
Brdhman. In the genealogical lists Yaydti appears 
as the great-grandfather of Raja Bhdrata; a circum¬ 
stance which may well be doubted, if the theory be 
accepted that the Brdhmans held but a subordinate 
rank in the^edic age. The story of-Sarmishthd is 
very suggestive, but scarcely calls for comment. It 
may, however, be observed that the explanation of 
Sarmishthd, that a Rishi was the father of lier chil- 
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drcn, refers to an extraordinary and revolting dog¬ 
ma, which is especially connected with the worship 
, of Krishna, that a woman acquires religious merit 
by intercourse with her religious preceptor; and 
even in the present day this abominable idea has 
not been wholly eradicated from India, and notably 
finds expression amongst a sect in the Bombay 
Presidency which is known by the name of the 
Mahdrajas. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Fast 111 . 


SignifioAut ex- 
piTSMon in the 
stoiyofSarmah* 
th& of the pri- 
vilegee clfttmed 
by certain Ilr&h* 
mans. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CIIANDRAHUSA AND BIKYA. 
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raoter of tbe 
storjr 

Scene laid in the 
Dekbwi 

Allutdons to 
temples. 


Rdueation of 
yoniig ladies in 
midtngand 
wnliiig. 


Belief in tbe In¬ 
fluence of tbe 
stars both upon 
Me fortune and 
tlie phyriogno* 


The story of Chandraliasa and Bikya appears 
more like a romance than a historical tradition, and 
seems to belong to a much later era than any of the 
foregoing legends. In tlio first place, it will bo 
noticed that the scene is laid in the Deklian, or 
south of India. The narrative contains allusions to 
temples which do not appear to have existed in the 
Vedic ago; and indeed it may bo remarked that no 
ruins of temples have hitherto boon found in India of 
a date antecedent to the age of Buddhism. Again, 
the story turns upon a letter which was written by a 
Minister to his son, and which a young lady could 
not only read, but was able to alter with her own 
hand; circupistances which plainly indicate a mo¬ 
dem origin; for in the earlier legends messages are 
always carried by word of mouth, and none of the 
ancient heroines appear to have been able to read 
or write. The story is based upon a belief in as¬ 
trology, and involves the idea that the influence of 
the stars is. perceptible not only in the fortunes of 
an individual, but in his physiognomy; a belief 
which was once as widely spread in Europe as it 
still is in India, and to this day the terms mercurial, 
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jovial, and saturnine arc employed to express those history or 
characteristics of temperament which were once pSi rit 
^supposed to result from the influences of the planets 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn. ^ 

The story, which needs no preliminary cxplana- Tbe»tonr. 
tion, may now be related as follows:— 


1. Chandrahasai tJie fortunate hoy. 

Far away in the farthest extremity of the Dekhan, in the BWhofChau- 
country whore camphor is collect^sd, there lived a Raja who 
was doomed to suffer the severest adversity. To this Raja 
a son was bom when the full moon was in the most favour¬ 
able of all the lunar mansions, and who was thus destined 
to enjoy the highest prosperity. Very soon after the birth 
of this son, a powerful enemy invaded the country, and the 
Raja was slain with most of his army, and his Rani perished 
on the funeral pile. The nurse then lied away with the Prcscnroddiv^ 
infant to a city named Kutuwal, but told to no one ^ho 
secret of the child’s parentage. She put herself out to 
boivico, and supported herself and the child by the proceeds 
of her toil; but after three years she died, and the little 
boy was thus thrown destitute upon the world. 

The child now wandered about without a soul to care Destitution of 

. . the child. 

for him. Sometimes the people of the city gave him a little 
])rovisiou out of charity, and at night he sheltered himself 
in a pagoda. When ho was live or six years old he began 
to associate and play with other children of jiis own age j 
and sometimes the boys would take him to their own homes, 
and their mothers, heainng that he was without a parent or 
a friend, would take pity upon him, and give him victuals 
and clothes, and wash him and hike a liking to him. One ThcRi))hi8pre> 

Tit t 11 . Ai ‘Dot hill futttio 

day he happened to go to the house of the Minister of the 
Rflja of Kutuwal, and a number of Rishis and astrologers ^•ofRutu- 
were present who were well skilled in the science of physi¬ 
ognomy j and when they saw the boy they said to one an¬ 
other :—" Who is he ? for on his face are all the signs of 
royalty.” No one, however, knew him, and when they 
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HisTOBT OF asked the Minister about him, ho replied that he had many 
Abt III loitering about his house, and that he knew nothing of 

-him. Then the men of science said to the Minister:— 

. signs of greatness and royalty are so manifest upon this* 

boy, that one day he will surely bo the ruler of this country, 
and all your people and aU your property will hereafter 
belong to him.” 

Je^ousyofthe When the Minister heard those words he saluted the 
Minister, 

Rishis and philosophers, each one according to his rank, 
and dismissed them. He then began to rcllect upon their 
words, and to consider that they were not persons likely to 
Resolves on the say anything which was not well founded. Therefore, to be 
drahasa. ' beforehand with the boy, and prevent his doing any mis¬ 
chief, he determined to put him to death; and he hired some 
Chanddlas to take him into the jungle and make away with 

The Msassins him. The assassins led the lad away by night, and when 
nilont and leave . i -n -i • i i . /i i p 

the child alive they drew their swords to kill him he prayed to uod lor 

inthcjuugl6« •' » ^ ^ 

succour; and God changed their hearts, and they took com¬ 
passion on him, and resolved not to kill him. But as the 
Minister bJid desired them to bring to him some token or 
proof from the boy^s body that they had fulfilled his instruc¬ 
tions, they looked over his body and found that he had six 
toes; and they cut off’ the sixth toe, and carried it to the 
Minister, who was thereupon much pleased, and gave to 
each man a milch bufTalo. 

Chandrahaaa About this time a Certain dependent of the Minister, 
Zenuudar. whoso duty it was to go about the country and receive the 
rents and correct injustice, was passing through the jungle, 
W'hen he heard the cry of the boy. He hastened to the spot, 
and seeing the lad lying wounded, and being very much 
struck with his countenance, and having no child of his own, 
he carried him homo to his wife and adopted him as his son. 
He also called in the astrologers of that neighbourhood, who 
declared that the boy had a most powerful nativity, and 
would of a surety become a mighty Raja. They also said 
that when the boy laughed his face resembled the moon, 
and that he ought, therefore, to be called Chandrahaaa, or 
** Moon laughing.” So the boy was named Cliandrahasa. 
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2. Conquests of Chandrahasa, 

From that day forward everything prospered in the 
blouse of Chandrahasa*s adopted father. The milch kine *’^**'° 

and buffaloes gave twice as much milk as heretofore, and 
the crops produced tenfold. Meantime, Chandrahasa was 
carefully educated in arms apd sciences; and when ho was 
grown up, he was desirous of making war. Now there were 
many refractory vassals whom the Baja of Kutuwal had fre¬ 
quently directed tlie Minister to subdue, but who had ever 
routed his troops and compelled them to retire. Chandra¬ 
hasa went out and fought against fhese rebels, and slew them 
all; and ho carried their wives and children into captivity, 
and brought away abimdanco of spoil. 

At the achievements of Chandrahasa, his adopted father 
was filled with delight, and carried off a large present to the 
Minister, and told him how his son had conquered the *®™****^* 
rebellious vassals and brought away abniidance of spoil. 

Whereat the Miidstcr was exceedingly pleased, and caiTied 
a portion of the spoil to the Baja, saying:—“ l.sent one of 
my own dependents to attack the Chieftains of the rebellious 
provinces; and ho has now destroyed all the malcontents, 
and brought away all their treasures.” The Baja iinmodi- 
at(ily asked:—“Which of your dependents was it who has 
done this serrico? You, at the head of my whole army, 
have often gone against these very rebels and never could 
subdue thorn : What servant is it of yours who has had so 
much better success ? ” The Minister replied:—“ I have 
been much ashamed of my own repeated fTiiiures, but the 
Almighty has now delivered me from my disgrtwo.” Then the 
Baja was satisfied; and bestowed much encouragement and 
favour upon the Minister, and even conferred upon him the 
districts which had been conquered. And the Minister re¬ 
turned to his house in great joy, and in his turn showed 
much kindness to his dependent, and confeiTod upon him a 
portion of tho conquered lands. 

Chandrahasa then dug many wells in his fathoris city, KidwS* 
and tiuilt many resting-places for tmellers, so that great to&ilrihejiin- 

® fater. 
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HI8T0B.T OP numbers of people flocked to that city, and passed tlioir liv’cs 
in comfort and tranquillity; and the city increased mightily. 

• Now the father of Chandrahasa paid every year a revenue 
of twenty thousand pieces of gold, namely, ten thousand* 
pieces to the Raja, five thousand to the Rajahs zenana, and 
five thousand to the Rajahs Minister. But he became so 
prosperous that he determined to pay seven times the 
amount he had been accustomed to pay. 


The Minibter 
Ireves his oiftce 
in charge of his 
son and mits 
the Zemuidar. 


Bipiquest of Btk. 
3ra,th« daiwhtor 
of the Muiisler. 


The Minister 
arrives at the 
house of the Zo- 
nlndaraiid dis* 
covers Chandra- 


3. Jealousy of (he Minister. 

Meantime the Minister had grown very jealous of his 
dependent, who had concfuered enemies whom he himself 
had failed to conquer, and who paid seven times the amount 
of revenue he was called upon to pay; and ho determined 
to leave the duties of his own post, as Minister to the Raja, 
in the charge of his son Madan, and to pay a visit to the 
house of his dependent, and ascertain, with his own eyes, 
the cause of his extraordinary wealth. 

Now at the moment the Minister was about to depart on 
his journey, his blooming daughter Bikya presented herself 
before him covered with blushes, for she was anxious to bo 
married, but know not how to explain her wishes to her 
father. Accordingly, she said that she had a mango tree, 
the fruit of which was ripe, and she wished a feast might bo 
given that the fruit might be gathered in its prime; mean¬ 
ing thereby that she herself was the tree, and that sho 
wished her own maniage feast to be celebrated. But the 
Minister, in haste to depart, heeded not the meaning of her 
words, and said that the feast might be given; and thus 
without knowing It he led his daughter to believe that ho 
would speedily give her to a husband. 

The Minister then went on his way out of the city, and 
in due time arrived at the house of his dependent, where he 
was received with every mark of respect and submission. 
Then he made inquiry respecting the extraordinary wealth 
and good fortune which had befallen his dependent, and 
learned to his surprise that the prosperity was all due to an 
adopted son, who had been found in the jungle with his foot 
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'blooding from the loss of a sixth toe. The truth then broke 

upon his mind, that this was the same boy whom he had pas* m. 

sent into the jungle to be killed j and that the assassins had 

deceived him by sparing .the life of their victim and bringing 

him the toe ; and ho was exceedingly wroth. But when he 

beheld the young hero Chandrahasa, and saw that he was jSfoSyJS^vS 

liir superior to his own son, Madan, and that his face was as uot of cSndra- 

resplendent as the full moon, and that in grace and dignity 

lio was equal to the gods, ho was very jealous and sought to 

destroy him ; for the Baja of Kutuwal was old, and had no 

sons and only one daughter; and the Minister had schemed 

that his own son Madan should nferry the daughter of the 

Raja, and succeed to the Raj; but he now felt assured.that 

should Chandrahasa once entev presence of the Raja, 

Madan would bo supplanted, and the adopted son of the de¬ 
pendent would be exalted to the highest placo in the Rajahs 
fav’our. 

4. Plot ofilie Minister frustrated hj Bihja. 

But whilst the Minister was bursting with wrtiith he kept 
his countenanco and concealed his anger from the standers- 
l)y; and ho wrote a letter to his son Madan, and requested j^ttfrofthe 
Chandrahasa to carry it to the city j and the letter was as 
follows;— 

“ May my son eat the fruits of youth, and know that this 
same Chandrahasa is my ewmy, and that he is eager to 
got possession of all my property: Look not you to his youth 
or comeliness, nor trouble yourself as to vrhose son he is, or 
whether he be a man of rank, or learning, oVnbilities, but 
give him poison.” 

Chandrahasa readily accepted the mission, and setting 
forth with the letter, saw the most favourable omens on his 
way. At starting, he met a newly--married man taking his 
bride home, with a cavalcade of tom-toms and trumpets. 

Further on he met a cow with a calf just bom, which the 
cowherd was driving to his house. At last ho arrived at the 
beautiful suburbs of the city, and came to the most charm- Ortmto8i«epbe- 
ing garden he had ever seen) and being very weaiy, he tied 
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his horse to a treo^ and laid down in the shade and foil 
asleep. 

Now it so happened that this pleasant garden belonged 
to tho Minister, and that very morping his daughter Bikyr 
and the daughter of the Raja had come there with all their 
maids and companions to take their pleasure j and they all 
sported about in tho garden, and did not fail to jest each 
other about being manied. Bikya filled her skirt with 
flowers and threw them on tho Princess, and wished her an 


agreeable husband and a life of happiness; and the Princess 
declared that Bikya’s face was so radiant that sho surely 
must be about to be married that morning to tho handsomest 
young man in all the world. 

cb^rahS^" Thus the young damsqls enHvoned tho garden with 
their jests and laughter, and presently Bikya wandered 
away from tho others, until sho came to a tank, on tho 
bank of which sho saw sleeping a young man with sucli a 
charming countenance, that her heart burned towards him. 
Presently she saw a letter half falling from his bosom, and 
to her great surprise she perceived that this letter was 
addressed'to her own brother, and was in the hand-writing 
of her father. Then remembering what her father had 
said to her about giving her to a husband, she drew tho 
letter from the bosom of tho young man, and opened it and 
read it through. And sho had compassion upon him, and 
thought to alter tho writing in the letter, and she read again 
* the words;—Chandrahasa is my enemy; Give him poi¬ 
son.” Now the word signifying “ enemy ” was such, that 
by taking aw.ty a single letter sho could turn it into a word 
signifying “ friend; ” and she did so. And the word signi¬ 
fying poison was Bika, and seeing that the young man was 
very handsome, she altered the word Bika into her own name 
of Bikya j and she re-sealod the letter with a copy of her 
father's seal which she had with her, and placed it back in 
the bosom of the young man. She then returned to her 
companions, and the Princess looked upon her countenance, 
and said:—“ Ah, Bikya, your face betrays you: Have you 
not seen a young man, and have you not fallen in love with 
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liini ? ” But Bikya only answered with a smile, and turned history or 
the conversation to another matter. • 

After some time, Chandrahasa rose from his sleep, and -—— 

o, Chandmliasft 

femounted hia horse, and lound ms way to the house of the df^jivers the 

.... -I-,,. .,, -.niri letter to this. 

Minister, and delivered the letter to ms son; and Madan Minister’#»(»k 

road the letter with groat surprise, hut saw that the orders 

were very positive and that he must obey them without 

ihOay:—Look not to his youth, nor to his comeliness, nor 

whether bo be a man of rank, or learning, or abilities, but 

give him Bikya I ” Madan then sent for the astrologers to preparation# for 

n I* - 1 T-i Til >o**’ria«o of 

iix a fitting day and hour for the nuptials, and they declared Cbaiidrah^a 
that sunset that same evening v^uld be a most auspicious 
time; and Madan issued orders accordingly, and Bikya; who 
ft'ared lost her father should return and spoil her plot, was 
immediately arrayed for the ceremony; whilst Ohaudra- 
lifisa, who was more confounded than any one, was pre- 


stmtod with a bridegrooiu^s dress, and directed to prepare 
liiniaclf to be inai‘ried that evening to the boauraful daughter 
of the Minister. 

At sunset everything was ready for the marriage, for The mwrii^e. 
Madan had boon anxious to win the favour of his father by 
showing the ntmost alacrity and zeal in carrying out the 
Minister’s orders. Be led his sister and Chandraha.sa to 
a splendid conch, and seated them side by side. The Bnih- 
nians, in duo form, inquired the names of the fathers and 
grandfathers of tho bridegroom and tbe bride; but when 
Chandrahasa was called upon to declare tho names of Ms 
father and grandfather ho replied that he was not awaro that 
ho had any father, grondfather, or mother,* beyond the 
Almighty God. Tho Miiiistei’’s son, mindful of his father’s 
instructions, smiled at this reply, and desired the Brahmans 
to proceed with the rite and to ask no questions; and tho 
Brfdimans tied together the skirts of the bridegroom and the 
bride, and Chandrahasa and Bikya were thus made hus¬ 
band and wife. Madan then distributed magnificent presents pnaent#. 
of gold, jewels, silken stuffs, horses, elephants, sandal, and 
camphor; and the news spread throughout the city, and all 
the dancing-girls, musicians, and poets, as well as an immense. 


U 
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HisTDBT OF multitude of people, flocked to the house of the Minister^ 
Pabt m. received so many good things that every street was filled 
_ ^ rejoicings and congratulations, and with prayers for 

the happiness of Chandrahasa and the lovely Bikya. • 

5. Wrath of the Minister* 

ijro^bigsof All this time the Minister himself had been staying in 

the Minister to* , . , . rn ^ 

mtndBr**'’ *e- the city of his dependent,' and having sent away Chandra¬ 
hasa, ho wreaked his wrath upon the young man^s adopted 
father. He threw the dependent into prison, and. gave his 
office and all his great wealth to another of his retainers; and 
he imprisoned all the officers in that quarter, and grievous¬ 
ly punished the Byots with stripes. Having thus gratified 
his jealous rage, and being especially delighted at having 
destroyed his dangerous enemy, Chandrahasa, iho returned 
^ to tho city of Kutuwal at the moment when the marringo 
Min?^rto*jws been finally concluded. On reaching his own 

own houw}, house he saw that an extraordinary entertainment was going 
on, for sipgors and musicians were performing a delightful 
concert, whilst drums were beating, and throngs of people 
were coming out laden with gold and presents. When 
the people saw the Minister, they loudly congratulated 
him on tho happy marriage of his daughter Bikya with tho 
Hissurprisi'. hero Chandrahasa; and he looked round him with astonish¬ 
ment, and thinking that they were all mad, he ordered them 
to be driven away with whips. A second multitude ap¬ 
proached him with similar compliments, and by his order 
were driven* away in like manner. Last came a crowd of 
Brdhmans and Chieftains still offering the same congratula- 
tion.s, and the Minister, choking with rage and vexation, 
seized a whip from his servant and belaboured tho Brah¬ 
mans with his own hand, until some threw down their pre¬ 
sents and ran away, whilst others dropped their Urbans, or 
fell upon their faces in fear and trembling. 

_ ' The Minister then entered his house in a state bordor- 

ing ilpon madness, for hll the women of his household 
haw-andBaija* thronged around him, and assailed him with a storm of 
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blessings and praises. He hastened to the Hall, and there bistout pF 
he saw Chandrahasa and his own daughter, Bikyn, sitting 
on the couch with their garments tied together as bride¬ 
groom and bride; and a trembling seized him, and he could 
not say a word, but could only suppose that his son must 
be mad. He went out, aud seeing Madan, he cried out:— 

“ 0 fool, what have you been doing ? I sent you a man 
with orders to kill him, and you have given him my daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, and thrown away all my money in presents 

to the people.” Madan then produced the letter which had Tho Minister 

^ 8C08 his own 

been brought to him by Chandrahasa; and as the Minister W^r, 
was unable to perceive the alterations which had been made, 
ho w'as compelled to accept the orders as his own, and could 
only w'onder at the greatness of his own blunder. 

The Minister then began to reflect, and to perceive the Plot of the Mln- 
importaiico of concealing his feelings: for he knew full well Coimdrahiisft 

° , In the tomitfe of 

tliat il lie began a quarrel at such a moment, or spoke evil iJurgi. 
of his now son-in-law, he would bo condemned by all men. 
Accordingly, ho returned to the newly-married pair, and 
endeavoured to conciliate his son-iii-law by such .excuses as 
he eCuld invent for the occasion, and kissed his‘daughter 
and wished her joy. All tlio time, however, ho was so 
vexed that he could have murdered every one in the house, 
but ho was compelled to permit the wedding night to pass 
by without working out any scheme of revenge. Early next 
morning he sent for some Chaiidsilua, and engaged them by 
the promise of large rew'ards to secrete themselves in the 
temple of the goddess Durgd, which was without the city, 
and to murder the man who should come at* evening time 
to present a golden pot of incense to the goddess. He then 
summoned Chandrahasa, and informed him tliat it was the 
fixed rule for every man who married into his family to offer 
a golden cup of incense at the temple of Hurgd; and Chan., 
drahasa readily promised to comply with the custom that 
same evening. 

6. The given to Chandrahasa. 8i»dd«nAdi«». 

tkvn mr tb« UiijK 

But this very day, being the day after the mansage, a ciS«Sim 
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sudden resolutioH had seized the mind of the Raja. On the 
previous night he had dreamed a dream which in tho opinion 
of tho wise men of his Court betokened a speedy death; 
and ho had also seen his own shadow without a h(^ad to it^ 
which is an apparition that always betokens death within 
seven days. Accordingly, tho Raja resolved upon retiring 
immediately from tho Raj, and devoting tho remainder of 
his days to solemn preparations for his coming end. Being 
ignorant of tho retuni of his IVIiiiistcr ho sent for Madan, 
and told him that he meant that day to i;esign his Raj, and 
saiil that he liad hoard so much of tho virtue and pnity of 
Chaudrahasa that ho was dotermined to make that young 
man his successor. lie therefore desired Madan to bring 
bis new brother-in-law to tho pahice with all spc<id, in order 
that tho Raj might bo conferred upon him without a mo¬ 
ment's delay. 

Madan, overjoyed at tho good fortune of his new 
brother-in-law, immediately sot out in search of Oliandra- 
husa, and presently found him on the road to tlie temple 
of Durga,.with tho golden cup in his hand; and having 
briefly explained to him tho urgent necessity for his imme¬ 
diate presence at the palace, ho took tho cup from his hand 
and promised to present it Jiimself to tho goddess. Madan 
thus sent buck Chaudrahasa to tho palace of the Raja, and 
proceeded alone with tho golden cup to the temple of Durg;i. 
Darkness was now fast closing in, and Madan to his horror 
beheld many evil omens ; an owl suddenly perched upon 
his head, and two ciits fought each other in tho middle of 
his path, whrltft blood dripped from his eyes without any 
apparent cause. But it seemed to him that these omens 
pointed at Chandrahasa rather than at himself, and lie 
fervently prayed that any evil which might bo impending 
over so excellent a brothor-in-law might be transferred 
to himself. At last he opened the door of the temple and 
went in, and was at once cut down by the swords of the as¬ 
sassins and slaughtered upon tho spot. 

Meantime, Chandrahasa had reached the palace where 
tho Raja was holding a Cpnnoil with his Chieftains. Tlio 
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Raja then took the diadem from his own head and placed it history of 
upon the head of Chandrahasa; and sending for his own UL 
daughter, the same who had sported and jested with Bikya 
i<i the gatden, ho married her to the young hero. He then 
turned to his Council and said :—“ I constitute this young 
man to be Raja over you : may ho, and you, and all his Sub¬ 
jects, bo happy.” The Chieftains burst into tears, and 
pledged themselves to accept Chandrahasa as their new 
Raja with all their heart and soul. Tho old Raja then 
strii)pGd himself of his royal robes, and placed them upon 
Chandrahasa, and left the palace with only his cloth around 
him, and went off into tho jungle and was heard of no 
moro. 


7. Fatal end of the Minkter, 

The royal drums proclaiming tho succession of a new 
Raja were then beaten throughout tho city, and tho Minister 
hciiriug the sound immediately inquired tho cause, in tho 
f«.)iul hope that it betokened tho abdication of tho Raja, 
which he had boon long oxpoeting, and the accession of his 
own son Madan to tho Raj. Tho servant of the Minister 
told his nmater tho truth, uamely, that tho Raja had given 
tho Raj to Chandrahasa; but the Minister was so enraged 
at these words that ho refused to boliovc them, and ordered 
lhat the tongue of tho man who had spoken them should bo 
cut out. Presently, a royal, cavalcade appeared in sight, 
for Chandraluisa still believed that he owed all liis good 
fortune to the Minister, and therefore had determined to 
pay him a visit that very evening, accompanied by tho 
Raja's daughter, to whom he had been that day married, 
'J’luj Minister now moro than over comforted himself with 
tho idea that his own son Madan had succeeded to the Raj, 
and was coming to receive his father's congratulations; but 
ho was soon undeceived by the appeamnoe of Chandrahasa, 
and for a while ho was speechless with rage. Suddenly he 
inquired for Madan, and was told that he had gone in the 
place of Chandrahasa to offer tho cup of incense in the 
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temple of Durgd. At these words he uttered a loud cry,' 
and ran with all haste to the temple, but only to find the 
slaughtered remains of his son; and maddened to despera¬ 
tion at the sight, he <r;dashed out his own brains against 
pillar- and expii’ed upon the spot. 

The foregoing story of Chandrahasa and Bikya 
is one which throws considerable light upon the 
Ilindd belief in astrology and good fortune; whilst 
even from a Eluropcan point of view the plot will 
be regarded as ingenious and pleasing. Perhaps 
European taste may 'he slightly outraged by the 
steps taken by iiikya to secure for herself a hand¬ 
some husband, but still her proceedings are not 
altogether unfeminine ; nor arc they foreign to 
Hindu ideas, which permits a young lady to choose 
a husband for herself on arriving at a marriageable 
age, unless one has previously been selected for her 
by her father or guardian. In like manner the two 
marriages of Chandrahasa, first to the daughter of 
the Minister and afterwards to the daughter of the 
Raja, is foreign to European sentiments although in 
accordance with Oriental institutions. Again, the 
rapid and forcible manner in which the good fortune 
of Chandrahasa, and the unlucky destiny of the 
Minister, are developed in the story, may bo re¬ 
garded as somewhat artificial or romantic; but still 
the whole may be accepted as a pleasing picture of 
Hindd life during the historical period, when the 
Mussulmans may already have established them¬ 
selves at Delhi, but when the Dekhan was as yet 
undisturbed by their influence or sway. 
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Ariiiman¥U, son of Arjuna and Subhadrlt, 

^ his birth, 162 j married to Uitara, 
daughter of Kaja VirAta, 226 ; the mur-« 
riagc treated as a myth belonging to tho 
history of Krishna, but having no connec¬ 
tion with the history of the Pahdavas, 2U8; 
his combat with Bhfshma on the first day 
of the great war, 300 ; praised by Bhish- 
ina, 301 ; slays asonof Duryodhanaon the 
second day of the war, 303; attacked by 
Buryodhana, but rescued by Arjuna, ib.; 
commanded by Yudhishthira to charge 
the Kauravns who arc drawn up in the 
form of a spider’s w'cb, 311; drives his 
chariot into the enemy's ranks and per¬ 
forms prodigies of valour, ib.; I’&ndavas 
revented by Jayadratha from rescuing 
im, 312; overpowered by six warriors and 
slain, 40i; his extreme beauty and prow¬ 
ess, ib.; Arjuna’s grief, ib.; Krishna tries 
to comfort his mother Suhhodra and widow 
Uttard, 313; touching character of his 
story, 319 ; his sou Parikshit succeeds to 
the liiij of Hastin&pur, 463. 

Abraham, his feast after the rescue of Lot 
compared with the feast given by Yud¬ 
hishthira after the rescue of Buryodhana 
from tho Gandharvaa, 196. 

Adityas, the twelve,' 23; originally in¬ 
cluded tho god Vishnu, 24. 

Adoption, female, 68. 

Agm, .the deity of'fire, conception of, 9; 
characteristics of, l7 j mysterious attri¬ 
butes of fire, ib.; family associations con¬ 
nected with fire in cold climates, ib.; 
reverence excited amongst a primitive 
people by the presence of nro, ib.; general 
utility of fire, ib.; higher manifestations 
of fire, 18; presence of fire ndccssary at 
the marriage ceremony, ib.; Amii repre¬ 
sented in various chm-aoters, ib.; as an 
immortal being, ib.; as a priest and divine 
messenger, ib.; os the devouring clement, 
ib.; oharacl^er of the Vedio hymns ad¬ 
dressed to hhn, ib.: invocations to him as 
a destroyer, 19; invoca^ons to him in 
his domestic capacity,- iK; invocations to 
him as a doHy, tii.; invocations to him as 
the Supreme Being, jb.; similarity of hia 
attributes^ to those of Sdrya, or the sun, . 
23 ; mythical appearance of, in the guise - 
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of a BrAhman to Aijuna ond Krishna in 
the forest of KhAndava-prastha, 144his 
desire to devour the forest, ib.; ludra 
resists as the ally of the Nugus or serpents, 
145; interpretation of the myth, ib.; his 
mythical marriage with the daughter of a 
Kaja, 396; extraordinary account of, 897, 
note i attends the Sw'ayamvara of Bomo- 
yanti, 482. 

Amazons, the horse in tho Aswamedha of 
Yudhishthira enters their country, 400; 
their marriage customs, 401; Arjuna’s 
difficulty in fighting against women, ib.; 
their extreme beauty, ib.; carry away the 
horse to their Kanf I’ammita, ib.; go 
out to meet Arjuna on elephants and 
hoi'scs, ib.: laugh at the chariots of 
Aijuna and hia warriors, ib.; proposals 
of the KAnf rejected by Aijuna, 402; Ar 
juna defeated, and engages to marry the 
HAnf, ib.; restores tho horse, ib.; ParU- 
mita proceeds to Uaetin&pur, ib.: resem¬ 
blance between the Biudii and Greek 
traditions, 419; identification of their 
country with Malabar, ib.; privileges of 
the Nair women, 420. 

Ambil, eldest daughter of tho Raja of Kasf, 
refuses to marry Vichitra-viiya, 63; 
rejected by the Iliya of Sdlwa, ib,; her 
unfortunate end, ib.; mythical character 
of her stoi^, 67; bom again as Sikhaudin 
and slays Bhishma, 308, note. 

Anga, a coiyay^ in the neighbourhood of 
Bhagulpore, 90 ; Buddhist dynasty of 
Kama llajas, 96. 

Archery, on foot, horseback, elephants; and 
chariots, 87 ; feats of Aijuna in, 88. 

Arglia, legend of its presentation to the 
greatest chief xwesent at tiie Rajasdya, 
170; given to Krishna, il}.; a gUb of 
respect, 171; presentation of not to be 
found in the ancient ritual of the Rajasdya, 
ib.; attributed to the Buddhist period, 
ib. 

Arjuna, the third Pdndava, lee^ the use . 
of the bow from BroneP 76; tiiie 
best beloved pupil, ib.; ~ excites, the 
jealousy of Buryedhatta; bis handr; 
some apTOars^ce , at the exhtbioon ‘ of 
arms at Ilaattb4^,ar, 88; bis marvelloBs 
feats ih oteberyi sword playing, whirling 
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t)ic chakra, and throiring the noiwp, 88; 
<diHllciiged by Kama to single oombat, 
89) mutual abuse, ib.; Drann calls 
upon him to flght Karna, ib.; battle 
prevented by Knpa, ib.; his sudden ap* 
pcarance at the Swayamvara of Draupadi 
disguised as a Brdhman, 121; mentally 
prays to Drona and strikes Ae golden 
Bsh, 122; acknowledged by Draupadt 
as the victor, ib.; leads away Draupadf, 
ib.; his conversation with Yudhishthira 

my^ of ^is hunting^ith Krishna in the | 
forest of Kh&ndava-prostha, 140; mythical 
appearance of the god Agni, who desires 
to devour the forest, ib.; receives weapons 
from Agni and tights against Indra, 141; 
interpretation of the myth, ib.; alleged 
bi’oach of the matrimonial law, 142; 
accepts the penalty of twelve years* exile, 
143; Jesuitical remonstranccS of Yudhish¬ 
thira, ib,; goes into exile, ib.; its mythical 
character, 144; said to have gone on pil¬ 
grimages to BocTCd places accompanied by 
a crowd of Brdhmans, ib.; his amours in 
the remotest quarters of ^ India, ib.; 
amour with TJliipf, 145; visit to Parasu 
Rama, ib.; marries the daughter of the 
Raja of Manipura, ib.; proceeds to 
'Prabhdsa near Dwdraka, 146; review of 
his adventures, ib.; converted into a 
Brahmanical hero, ib.; amours introduced 
to represent him as the ancestor of the 
Naga Rajas, ib.; his amour with Uldpf 
popularly regarded as one with a serpent 
maiden, 148; signitirt£nce of his amour 
with tlie daughter of the Raja of Mani¬ 
pura, ib. ; legend of his marriage with 
Subhadra, the sister of Krishna, 149; 
his reception by Krishna at Dw&rakd, 150; 
falls in love with Subhadrd, ib.; advised 
by Krishnit to elope with her, 151; lifts 
Subhadrd into his chariot and drives away 
towards Indra-prastba, 151; news carried 
to Dwiirakd, ib.; wr th of Balarama, ib.; 
the marriage, 152; returns to ludra-pras- 
tha with his wife Subhadra, ib. ; meet¬ 
ing witli Draupadf, ib.; legend of tho 
marria;;e proven to he a myth, ib.; period 
of his exile a blank in t)ie history, 153; 
famous myths referring i to him, 191; 
practises austerities on the llimdlayas to 
induce the gods to grant him celestial 
weapons, ib. j Indra refers him to Siva, 
ib.; engages m single combat with Siva, 
ib; receives a weapon from him, ib.; 
.receives weapons from t^e gods of tlie four 
quarters of> tho universe—Indra, Yama, 
Varuna, and Kuvera, ib.; nroctises the 
use of arms in the heaven of Indra, 192; 
his mythic wars against the Uaityas of the 
soH, lb;; Kama's vow to sidy him, 197 ; 
engaged as d eunuch by Raja Virdta to 
toaoh music and dancing, 207.; Draupadf's 
auger at his not attempting to rescue her, 
HilS; agrees to go out against the Kau- 
rdVBs as charioteer to Uttar, 221; mirth 
of the domsefs at seeing him pufron armour, 
ib.; thqr pray him to bring home pienty 


of spoil, ib.; tocognired by the Kauravns, 
222; compels Uttar to drim the chariot, 
ib.; recovers' his own weapons and dis¬ 
covers himself to Uttar, ib.; defeats tho 
Kauravas and recovers the cattle, ib.; 
returns with Uttt^to the city, ib.; his for¬ 
bearance as regardii^ugitives and captives, ' 
223; dedinos the hand of Uttord, 225; 
marriage of his son Ahhimanyu to Utta^ 
ib. ; BujKsmatural character of his dis¬ 
guise as a eunuch, 235; his efForte to uin 
over Krishna to the side of the Pundavas, 
246; his humility and reverence towards 
Krishna, ib.; occides to take Krishna 
singly in preference to Krishna's army, 
247; Krishna promises to drive his chariot 
in tho forthcoming war, 248; praisetl by 
Bhfshma in the Council of the Kauravas, 
249; represented as Ndrdyan, or an in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu, 262, note; his mytlfc- 
• ical bow Gandfva, 266, note; Bhfshma 
stipulates that ho shall not be called upon 
to tight him during tho great war, ib.; 
dismisses Rukmin on account of tho 
extravagance of bis pretensions, 278 ; his 
reply to the challenge sent by Duryodhana, 
2S2; probably the only reply sent to 
Duryoclliana, ib.; his dimogue with 
Krishna known as tho Bhagavat-Gfta, 
293; his combat with Bhfsltma on the 
first day of the war, 301; on the second 
day rallies the Pandavus after they have 
been repulsed by Bhfshma, 302; Bhfshma 
reluctantly engages with him, ib.; he 
rescues his son Abhimaiiyu from Dur¬ 
yodhana, 303; flight of the Rajas at the 
sound of bis chariot, ib.; drives back tho 
Kauravas after Bhfshnia’s repulse of the 
I'tindavas, .3(15; his terrible conflict with 
Bhfshma. w'ho is mortally wounded, 306 ; 
protects Yudhishthira from being taken 
prisoner by Drona, 309; challenged by 
Susarman and his four brethren, ib. ; 
accepts the challenge contrary to tho ad¬ 
vice of Yudliishtlura, 310; defeats Susur- 
man and his brethren, ib.; tights Susarmon 
a second time, ib.; his overpowering 
grief on hearing of the death of Ablii- 
manyu, 312; vows to slay Jayadratha 
before sunset on the morrow, or enter the 
tire, 313; attended by Krishna throughout 
the night, ib.; fierce struggle to reach 
Jayadratha, 314; interferes in the combat 
between Bhurisrova and Satyaki, ib.; 
cuts ofi* the arms of Bhurisrava, ib.; de¬ 
fence of his having interfered contrary to 
rule, ib. ; reproached by tho Kauravas, 
ib.; retorts by reminding them of tho 
cowardly slaimhter of Ahhimanyu, ib. 
desperate conmet with Jayadratha, 315; 
outs off his head just before sunset, ib.; 
Kama engages to slay him, 323; Yud- 
hishthira’s aflger With him for fighting 
Susarman when he should have been 
fighting Kama. 326; taunted by iTudhish- 
thira, in.: draws his sword and threatens 
to kiJl Yudhishthira, ih. ; reconciled' to 
Yudhishthira by Krishna, 3271 goes forth 
tu ft final battle with Konia, 328 ; tbo 






amiQSStop ilghtisg and the gods descend 
from heaven, 3’28; ^hfs .address to his 
charioteer, ib. i the' battle, ib.; stays 
from fighting whilst Kama tries to disen* 
Mgc hu chariot-wheel, ib.; reminded by 
Krishna of the insnlt;^ to Draupadf and 
murder of Abhiman^, ib.; sli^s Kama 
with aeroBcent-shaped arrow, 329 ; several 
mythical oircumstanoes connect^ with 
the battle, 330, note j gives the hint to 
Bhfma to strike Baryodhana on the Aigb, 
338 ; takes the amulet from Aswatthama 
and gives it to Bhfma, 344; his sorrow at 
the death of Kama, 365; followed the 
twelve adventures of tbo horse— eee 
Horse; releases the disobedient wife who 
had been transformed into a rock, 399; 
his battle with Hadnova, 400; his ad¬ 
ventures in the country of Amazons— 
see Amazons; conquers the Biutyos of< 
the sea, 404; his son Babhru-v&hana 
oflers his Raj, 408; strikes Babhru-va- 
hana and disowns him, 409; calls him the 
son of a herdsman and jackal, ib.; 
Babhru-vahaua remonstrates and jire- 
parcs for buttle against him, ib.; he is 
defeated, 410; secs evil omens, ib.; be¬ 
headed by a crescent-shaped arrow, ib.; 
wonderful light issuing from his body, 
ib ; restored to life by the jewel brought 
from the city of serpents, 412; the recon¬ 
ciliation, ib.; his triumphant return to 
Ilastinfipur, 415; marshalling of the 
army, 416; rejoicings of the people, ib.; 
garlands thrown from the veraiiduhs, 417 ; 
interview With Yudliishthira.^b.; intro¬ 
duces his son Babhru-vahano, ib.; his 
adventures at Manipnra au illustration of 
the Brahmanizing of the ancient epics, 
419; summoned to Dw5rak& by Krishna 
after the massacre at Prabhlisa, 448; 
proeoods to Bwarakk, 449; directs all the 
residue of tho people to leave the city, 4.50; 
attends tho burning of Vasudeva, ib.; 
orders the funeral ceremonies of the 
slain at Prahh&sa, ib.| loaves Dwdrakk, 
451; caravan under ms charge attacked 
and despoiled by robbers, ib.; finds that 
his strength has left him, ib.; proceeds to 
Kurukshetra and then to ludra-prastha, 
ib.; his connection with Dw&raka a 
mythical interpolation, 4>33; advised by 
Vyasa to abandon worldly concerns, ib.; 
dies with tho other P4ndavas on the 
Himalaya mountains, 454; hi.s nandson 
Porikshit succeeds to tho Rty of Ilastino- 
pur, 453. 

Artillery, references to, in the description 
of Manipura. 405, 422. 

Aryans, the Vcdic people, 7; patriarchal 
life, 8; distinotion between the tenns 
Ar^n and Turanian, 7) note; outpost at 
Hastinipur, 42; Raj ot Bh&rata, 44; 
legend of the son of the Bbfi Raja who 
prayed Drona to teaOh hin^ archery, OlUs- 
trativo of the supremacy exercised by the 
Aryan tribes over their aborlgiBal neigh¬ 
bours, 82; represented in tho -Mahi 
Bharata by tho Pfindavas, 104; progress 


from'tho Punjab to AB&habidl' ib.; later 
legends of their wars against .the sdxM- 
gines tacked oh to the. i^ry of the great 
war, ib.; wars of Bhfma, l96,113; dis¬ 
tinction between the Aryans residing in 
cities and the uborimnes of the jangle, 
114 ; miration of, from HasUnapur to 
Khdndava-prastha, 138: clearing the 
forest, 140; prognhs of two bands of 
Aryans towaros me south-east, one along 
the valley of the Ganges, and the other 
along the valley of the Jumnaj 141. 

Astrology, SahMeva engaged by Baja 
Yir&ta to cast nativities, 207 ; belief m 
the influence of the stars both upon tho 
fortune and the physiognomy, 522. 

Astronomy, taught by Drontq 75, 76— 
See A''trology. 

Asuras, Bhfma's wars against, to be accepted 
as relbrriug>to the old wars between tho 
Aryans and aborigines, 106; Bhfma’s 
fight with Hidimba and marriage with 
Iiidimbi, 108 ; Bhfma's fight with Vaka, 
110; submission of the subj^ts of Vaku, 
111.— See also Oaityas anti liakshasas. 

Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse, 377; 
performance of one contemplated by Baja 
Yudhishthim, ib. ; a more important rite 
than the Itajasdya, ib.; idea involved, 
378: loosening of a horse and wars against 
the llajas whose territory he might enter, 
ib.; failure of, if the horse was not re¬ 
covered, ib.; grand sacrifice and feast at the 
close of a successful Aswamedha, ib.; re- 
nowp of every Raja who performed One, 
ib.; great attractiofis of, 379; combination 
of war and gambling, ib.; ^neral excite¬ 
ment, i1).; memory long preserved in 
local tradition, ib. ; cncrince of tbo horse 
associated with tbo w'orship of the sun, 
380; Greek conception of the sun god, ib.; 
horse sacrifice of the Mam^tsc, ib.; 

' disappearance of tho rite in India, ib.; 
the two Aswamedha hymns in the Rig- 
Veda, 380, note; Brahmanicol interpret¬ 
ations of the ceremonial, 381; Brah- 
manical interpolations in tho tradition 
of the Aswamedha of Yudhlshthira, ib.: 
sometimes performed without any actnai 
slaughter, jb/ note; olyeetions against 
eliminating the interpretations, 882 ; three 
stages in the performance, ib. (1.) Nar¬ 
rative of the capture of the horse, ib,; 
conflicting idea of an Aswasmedha as a 
means of casting aside melancholy and as 
an atonement tor sin, ib.; rule of tho 
Aswamedha, 383; colour of the horse, ib.; 
night of the loosening, ib.; gold plate 
with inscription, ib.; ' neceasi^ for the 
Twrforming Rcya to control his passions 
W an entire year, ib. j^wild cotueotiirea ' 
that the horse is a type of Cbnst, 385, 
note ; review of the narrative of the cap¬ 
ture of the horse, 390.; mythical character 
of the detii^. ib..; latex 
. idea of the conquest of th^passibna,ntwe- 
mont for sin, ai^d ncqnuduon of xelig^bua 

I merit, ib.; alow morriaf^ a .disqualafi- 

[ cation for, 391; fable of me treasure, ib. 
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' (2,) Narratire of the loosening of the 
hone, S94; limited area of the real od- 
veatures extended by Brahmanicol exag* 
goration over all the known world, ib.; 
twelve legends connected with the norse, 
ib.; night of the loosening on the foil 
moon of the month Choitro, <396 j wander¬ 
ings of the horse follovred by Armna, ib.; 
twelve ttdrentmes of the horse —see 
Horse. Triumphant return of Arjuna at 
the end of the year, 416; review of the 
twelve adventures of the horse, 417- 
(.3.) Narrative of the sacrifice of the horse 
combined with the offering of homo, 4'26; 
seventeen stages in the perfurmnnee of an 
Aswamedlia, 427 ; description of, 428; 
pi-eparations ib.; the thrones of gold and 
sandal woodj ib.; assembly of the ladies, 
429; ploughing and sowing the land, ib.; 
prayers of the Brdhmans and Indies, ib.; 
the pavement of gold bricks, ib.; the 
eight pillars, pits, and ladles, ib.; the 
vegetables and medicinal herbs, ib.; 
Vy^sa president, ib.; sixty-four pots of 
water biviught in procession from the 
Ganges, 430; distribution of dresses, ib.; 
performance of the homa, ib.; Ganges 
water poured over the head of the Baja 
and the head of the horse, ih. ; speech of 
the horse, ib.; purity of the horse ascer¬ 
tained by Dhaumya, 431; Bhfina 
slaughters the horse, ib.; the horse’s 
head mounts the sky, ib.; Krishna con¬ 
gratulates YudbJshthira, ib.; distribution 
of the merits of the. Aswamedha, 432; 
general rejoicings, ‘lb.; YudhisfiUiira’s 
apologies to Vvfm the sage, ib. ; assigns 
estates to Yyasu, who transfers them to 
the Brahmans, ib.; proportions of gills 
to the Brahmans, ib.; Yudliishthira’s 
apologies to the Rajas, 433; distribution 
of giim, ib.; gifts to Krishna’s family, ib.; 
Bhfma feasts the Brahmans, ib.; departuru 
of the Rajas, ib.; review of the foregoing 
description of the Aswamedha, ib. ; 
pluughinjt the place of sacrifice, a Scythian 
or Buddhist custom, 433; Scythian tradi¬ 
tion of a golden plough, ib.; description 
in the Mahawanso of the ploughing of con¬ 
secrated ground by a Buddhist sovereign, 
434; description of the offering of the 
home, ib.; aistribntion of the religious 
merit acquired by the homa, 436; descrip¬ 
tion of the sacrifice Of the horse, ib.: 

S ilden bricks employed in ancient times, 
.; the victims tied to pillars, ib.; rite 
performed by Ndkula and Sahadevn, 436; 
speech of the horse a Brahmanical inter¬ 
polation, ib.; unmeaning introduction 
of Dhaumya, ib ’; conversion of the horse’s 
flesh into camphor and homa, ib.; Yedio 
idea of the ascent of the horse's head, ib.; 

• saerifiee of the horse to Indra instead of 
to the Sub indicative of an anhiont change 
, ih the national religion, 437. 

Aswattitama, son. of Dronu and KripH, 77; 

' hk vow to slay Dhrishta-dynmna in re¬ 
venge for the slau^ter of h )9 father, 317 ; 
with Kripa and Kritavarmah the only 


surviving warriors of the Kanreva armies, 
331; the three dii^ver Duryodhaua in 
the lake and invite him to renew the 
conflict, 332; Duiwodbana declines, and 
recommends the three to? conceal thcan- 
selves, ib.; Aswatth&iha vunly remon-« 
strates, ib.; story of his revenge for the 
death of his father Drona, 346; visits 
Durvodhana on the night which succeeded 
the last day of the great war, accompanied 
by Kripa and Kritavamian, 347; offers 
to slay the Tandavas that night, ib.; ap- 

K uintnd Commandcr-in-Chief by Dnryod- 
ana and directed to bring the bead of , 
Bhfma, ib.; secs an owl kill the sleeping 
crows, 348; resolves to fall upon the 
I’andavos in like manner, ib.; Kripa re¬ 
monstrates with him, ib.; he persists in 
revenging the slaughter of Drona, ib.; 
refuses to wait until nioniin^, 349 ; pro¬ 
ceeds to the camp of the Pandavns, fol¬ 
lowed by Kripa and Krituvarman, ib. ; 
absence of the Pandava.% in tlie camp of the 
Kauruvas, ib.; the single gateway, ib.; ho 
leaves his two friends to guaid the gate 
whilst he enters the camp, ib.; surprises 
Dhrishta-dyuinnaand slaughters him, ib.; 
screaming of the women and general eon- 
fusion, 3^ ; be slays the five sons of the 
Pandavas ib. ; fearful slaughter amongst 
the followers and servants of the rantla- 
vas, ib.; escapes with the five heads of the 
five sons of the Pandavas, ib.; returns with 
Kripa and Kritavnmun to Duryodhaua, 
3.)1; passes ofiT the heads of the sons for 
the hea^ of the fathers, ib.; reproached 
by Duryodhanu who discovers the cheat, 
ib.; flies with the other two warriors on 
the death of Duryodhana, 352 ; Dcaupadf 

S to lie revenged upon him, ^)3; 

lishthira represents that he is the sou 
of a Brahnnan, and that revenge must be 
left to Vishnu, ib. : Draupadt persists in 
having the jewel from his head, ib.; he 
is deprived of the jewel by Atjuna, ^4 ; 
review of the story of his revengo, 355; 
ofl’oet of the appearance of the owl devour¬ 
ing the birds upon his mind, 356; myth¬ 
ical character of the fable of his amulet, 
367. 

Aswins, the two, 24; myth that they wero 
the iatbers of Ndkula and Sohadeva, 
71. 

Babhru-v&hana, son of Arjuna by ChitrAn- 
gada, daughter of the Raja of Manipura, 
145; mythical description of, 404; his 
city and palace, 405; his waggons and fire 
weapons, ib.; his exbaustlcss revenues, 
ib.; his we.'dth and virtues, ib.; talents 
and bravery of his Ministers, 406; seizes 
the horse in the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thiro, ib.;' discovers that Axjuna is his 
ftther, 407; resolves on restoring the horse 
and offering the Raj to Ariuna, ib.; places 
his head under Arjuna’s foot, 4Q3; struck 
to the earth and discovered by Aijuna, 
409; eallod the son of a herdsman and a 
jackal, ib.; runonstrates and prepares for 
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battle,409; d«foat of Atjtma, ib.; bebeade 
Arjuna with a croecent-^haped arrow, 410; 
rojoidngs of hia army, ib.; horror of his 
mother, ib.; descends into the under¬ 
world and dofbats the serpents, 411; ob¬ 
tains the life-restoring jewel, 412; the 
reconciliation, ib.; bu introauctiou to 
Yudhishthira, 417. 

Budravati, city of, Bhfma oflTcrs to go there 
and bring away the horse for the Aswa- 
medha ot Yudhishthira, 383; the joui-- 
ney, 384; the old mother of the Raja re¬ 
fuses to leare Uio palace, 385; carried to 
Hastinapur by force, ib. 

Balar&ma, elder brother of K rishna, design’s 
to mve his sister Subhadra in marriage 
to Duryodhana, 1.50; his wrath at her 
elopement with Aijuna, 151; Krishna 
remonstrates with him, ib.; toe legend 
proTcd to bo a fiction, 152; his speech at ^ 
the great Council of the P&ndavas and’ 
thdr allies, 243; refuses to take any part 
in toe great war, 247; visits the camp of 
the Patidavas, but refuses to engage in 
the war, 2 7; goes on a pilgrimage to 
Prabhasa, ib ; apjHfars on the plain of 
Knrukshetra just before the great battle 
between Durvodhana and Jihfina, 337; 
stays to behold it as he had taught toe use 
of the mace to both of them, ib.; advises 
the combatants to fight in the middle of 
the plain, ib.; his indignation at Dhfma’s 
foul blow, 34t); prepares to slay the Pun- 
davas, but is prevented by Krishna, ib ; 
denounces Bhfma, ib.; his death, 449; 
legend of his birth, 482; brought up in 
Gokula as the son of Rohinf, ib.; his in¬ 
fancy, 464; his gambols, ib.; goes with 
Krishna to the city of Matliurd, 470; 
slaughters the fighting men of Knnsa, 
471; accompanies Kritona to the arena, 
both disguised as jugglers, 472; adven¬ 
tures with the great elephant of Rgja 
Kunsa, 478; assists Krishna in slaying 
the wrestlers, 474; his marriage with 
Revati, 475. 

Benares, Kasi. 

Bhsgavat-Oftd, or ** Divine Song,” 293; spe¬ 
cimen of, 294 Mte. 

Bhuradwi^a, the sage, the mythical father 
of Drona, 78, noto. 

Bhdrata, son of Dusliyanta, family tra¬ 
ditions of the house of, 42; Raj of an 
Arj'an empire establishod % the hero 
Bbdrata amidst an aboriginal population, 
44; doubtfiil extent of the Raj, ib.: name 
applied in modem times to all Indio, ib.; 
mythical character of the more ancient 
traditions nrhicb precede the main story of 
tlie great war. 4o; Kihatriya myth that 
the fttijaa of Rndrata werp descended from 
the Moon, ib.: legends of the Bf^as from 
Bbdrata; to Qaritnr&shtra, 40; legends of 
Raja Bhdrate, ib.,; his b^b> 47 i fonndO 
the great Raj, ib,'; original seat of the 
eo:^^te) 48, nme y great war of, 274: four 

, immrtant incidents between the all^d 
embassy of Kjfishna and' the commence¬ 
ment of the war, ib.; inaroh of Kau- 


ravas and Fdndavos to the plsdn of Kurul^« 
shetro,. ib.; election of generalisSiipos, 
276; position of toe rival camps on citoer 
side of the lake, 277; gCncnuUy authmtio 
account if the narrative of toe entrcmdi- 
ment of the rival camps and the inaugura¬ 
tion of generalissimos, 278; dubious inei- 
dents, ib.; legend of the humiliation of 
Rukmin, ib.; intctchange of challenges 
beta con toe Kauravas and Pdndavos, 

281; six rules for ameliorating the horrors 
of too war, 283; apparently of modem 
date, 284; disregarded in the War, tb.; 
eighteen days of toe war, 287; its mean 
character, ib.; form in which the history 
of the war has been preserved, 288; ex¬ 
traordinary extent to which tlie original 
Kshatriya tradition has been enlarged 
and interpolated by thcBrabmanical eom- 

1 liters, ib.; necessity for eUminating a 
arge portion of the matter in order to 
render the narrative available for his¬ 
torical purposes, ib.; difiuse diidogues, 
289; wearisome description of combats 
and charges, all rrscmoltng each other, 
ib.; ISrahmanicid discourses, ib.; general 
dcscriplion of the excluded mutter, ib.; 
niytoteul references to the vast anni<« en¬ 
gaged on either side, ib.; mythical details 
of the buttles, 290; superhuman strength 
and skill of the warriors engaged, ib.; 
employmi.-nt of magical weapons, ib.; su¬ 
pernatural exploits, ib.; extraordinary 
omens, ib.; exitggerated pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance, 291; exaggerated slaughter, 
ib.; real charaetbr of the contest: a war 
to the knife between tw'o branches of the 
same family for the possession of a landed 
inheritance, ib.; probable numbers en¬ 
gaged, ib.; barbarous single combats with 
clubs and knives, 292; friie practice of 
treachery, deceit, and foul play, ib.; irre¬ 
levant introduction of Brahmanicm dis¬ 
quisition, ib.; Sanjaya’s discourse on 
eography to the blind Maharsjaj 293; 
iaioguc between Krishna and Aijuua on 
the field of battle, known as toe Bhagavat- 
Gfta, or Divine Sung,” ib.; Bhttoma'a 
discourse on the .duties of Baja& W'hilst 
mortally wounded, on a* couch or arrow¬ 
heads, lb.; *fihal contest between Duryod- 
hana and Bhfma prefaced by a-sermon 
on the cfiicacy of places of pllgnmeg^, ib.; 
narrative of the eighteen days of the war 
divided into four periods corresponding to 
the four commands of the four snccewve 

S ncralissimos of the Kauravas, via. 

ifshma, Drona, Kama, and S41y4 
(1.) Bhfshma's commahd—tm 297 ; 
morning of the first day, ib.; -Yudhuh- 
thira proceeds on Ibot to the army of too 
Kauravas, rib'J aslm the penoi^oii of 
Bhishma and Drona to fight iliMinat the 
Kauravas, ib.; Bhishma tmd' IlrdnA gx* 
cuso themselves ftom fighting fin* toe P4u- 
davas, ib.; Yuyutsti. balf«brbthcr bf Dur- 

J 'odhana, ^oto.over.to toe P4ndavas,298; 
py. bf':,jlr}iv. P^iidavas, th.'.; mythical cha¬ 
racter of the fbregoittg incidents, ib,; too 
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Btorjr of YuAhisbthira'N requests referable 
to tae later BraUmanical period, 293; im¬ 
probability of Bhfshma and Brona's pro¬ 
fessed partiality for the Paodavas, ib.; 
introduced to harmonize with die speeches 
they are said to hare delivered at Krish¬ 
na's embassy, 299', dubious authenticity 
of the desertion of x uyutsu, ib.; first day 
of the war, ib ; battle between Bhfshma 
and Bhima and their respective armies, 
300; character of the battle, ib.; single 
combats, ib,; disregard of the rules of 
fighting, ih.; combat between the youth¬ 
ful Ahhinianyu and the patriarch uhtsh- 
ma, ib.; praises bestowed by Bliishma 
upon the prowess of Abhimanyu, 301; 
oombut between Uttar and Sdlya, ib.; 
combat between Bbfshnia and Aijiina, 
ib.; mythical dialogue between Yudhish- 
thira and Krishna, ib.; Yudhishthira 
complains of the havoc committed by 
Bhfsnma and proposes retiring, ib.; con¬ 
soled by the remonstrances of Krishna, 
who dwells on the prowess of Arjuna and 
Dhrishta-dyumna, 302; narrative of the 
war from the second to the tenth day, ib.; 
second day of the war, ib.; the Pandavas 
repulsed by Bhfshma, but rallied by Ar¬ 
juna, ib.; Bhisbma reluctantly engages 
with Ariuna, ib.; Bhfma attacked by the 
Haja of Magadh& and his army, ib.; slays 
the son of the Riga of Magadha, 303: 
vaults on an elephant and slays a second 
son, ib.; slays the Kqja and his elephant 
at a single blow, ib.; Abhimanyu slays a 
son of Duryodhana, ib;,; attacked by Diir- 
yodhana and rescued by Arjuna, ib.; 
night of all the Rujas at the sound of Ar- 
juna's chariot, ih.; alarm of Bhfshma at 
the havoc created by Arjuna, 304; suc¬ 
cesses of the Pandavas, ib.; third day of 
the tfar, ib.; tremendous charge of the 
Pandavas in the form of a half moon, ib.; 
terrible slaughter, ib.; cries of the wound¬ 
ed, ib.; dead mon rise without heads and 
fignt each other, ib.; the warriors fight 
with their fists, feet, teeth, and nails, 30-5; 
repulse of the Kauravas, ib.; Buryod- 
hana complains of the indifference of 
Bhfshma, lo.; Bhfshma i^enewp the b.*it- 
tle, bfit the Kauravas are driven liack by 
Aquna, ib.; the war rages from the fourth 
to the ninth day, ib.; Kauravas dis¬ 
heartened at not conquering the Pan¬ 
davas, ib.; Buryodhona complains to his 
Chionaius of hu want of success, ib.; 
Kurua eug^es to slay the P&ndayas if 
Bhf^ma will retire from the command, 
306; Buryodhana proposes to Bhfshma 
that he should retire, ib.; Bbrshma’s 
wrath,, ib.; Bhfshma engages to defeat 
the P&tidavas on the tenth; day or retixe 
from the field, ib.; tenth day of the war, 
ih.': temhie oonnlct between Bhfriima 
and Aijuna,ib.; Bhirinnamoctiilly wound¬ 
ed, ib.; review of the first ten days of the 
%ar, 807 i Interest centres in the single 
combat between. Bhfshma and Aquna, 
ib.; ringular effort to Brahmanize the 


charaeter of Bhhthma, ib.; foythical story 
that Bhfshma lay for many days upon a 
couch formed of arrow-hems, and tlien 
delivered some moral and'religious dis¬ 
courses, 308. (2.) Drona's command—five 
days, 309; prominence of single combats, , 
ib.; three important ineidenU in the his¬ 
tory of Brona’s command, ib.: election of 
Drona, ib.; eleventh day of the war and 
first of Drona’s eommand, lb.; efforts of 
Broiia to take Y'udhishthira prisoner, ib.: 
frustrated by the presence of Krishna ana 
Aijunn, ib.; Husarman and his four bre¬ 
thren scud a challenge to Arjuna, 310; 
Arjuna accepts the challenge, conterary to 
the advice of Yudhishthira, ib.; twelfth 
day of tho war and second of Drona’s 
command, ib.; Aiyuna defeats Susarman 
and his brethren, ib.; Yudhishthira nar¬ 
rowly escajics hoiiig taken prisoner by 
Brona, ib.; thirteenth day of tho war and 
third of Dronu’s command, ib.; Aijuiia 
fights Susarman a second time, ib.; Drona 
draws up the army of the Kauravas in 
the form of a spider's web, ib.; inability 
of the Pandavas to oppose the spideru 
web in the absence of Krishna and Ar¬ 
juna, 311; Yudhishthira commands Ali- 
himanyu to charge tiio spider's web, ib.; 
Abhimanyu drives his chariot into the 
enemy’s ranks and performs prodigies of 
valour, ib.; P&ndavas prevented by Ja- 
yadratha from rescuing Abhimanyu, 312; 
Abhimanyu overpowered by six warriors 
and slain, ib,; extreme beauty and prow¬ 
ess cf Abhimanyu, ib.; profound grief of 
Yudhishthira, io.; general outcry against 
the cowardly Chieftains who slew Abhi¬ 
manyu, ib.; Anuna’s overpowering grief 
on hearing of the death of Abhimanyu, 
313; vows to slay Jayadratha before sun¬ 
set on the morrow^ ib.; Krishna endeav¬ 
ours to console Aijuna, ib.; tries to com¬ 
fort Subhadra and Uttarfi, wc mother and 
widow of Abhiman}'u, ib.; his touching 
attendance upon Atyuna throughout the 
night, ib.; orden his chariot to bo ready 
at early mom to drive Aijuna again^ 
Jayadratha, ib.; cowardly attempt of Jw- 
yoaratha to withdraw firom the'fimd, 314; 
fourteenth day of the war and fourth of 
Brona’s command, ib.; fierce struggle of 
Arjuna, S4tyaki, and Bhfma to reach 
Jayadratl^ lb.; combat between S4tyaki 
and Bhurisrava, ib.; Bhurisrava conquers 
B4tyaki and prepares to out off his head, 
ib.; K rishiui requests Arjuna to interfere, 
ib.; Aijuna cuts off the arms of Bhuris- 
rava, ib.; Bhurifauva eAuses Aijuna for 
iuterfermg, ib.; Aijuna's defonce, ib.; 
all the Kaurava* reproach Aijuna, ib.; 
Arjuna’s retort rew^tiim the cowardly 
murder of hi8so&,'Slfi} Satyaki behead 
' Bhurisrava, ib.; , dmperate eonfiict be¬ 
tween Aijuna and Joyadratha, ib,.; Ar¬ 
juna beheads Jayadratha just before sun¬ 
set, ib.: exultation, qf the Pfindavas and 
grief of the Kaura'Vus, fb.; battle con- 
tiitned throughout the night,'ib.; Bright- 
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ful colkfUsion in the darkneas, 31 d; plain 
of Knrukshetra lit up by torohea, 316; 
battle scenes by torchlight, ib.; short in¬ 
ter vaI of slumber at miduigh^ ib.; renewal 
of the battle by moonlight, ib,; the battle 
goes against the P&ndayaa, ib.; tow of 
l)hriidi.ts-dyumna to slay Drona, ib.; 
Bhfma, fights Drona until sunrise, 317: 
fifteenth day of the war and fifth of Dro- 
na-8 command^ ib.; Dhrishta-dyumna 
fights Drona, ib.; Drona overcome by 
means of a lie, ib.'; Dhrishta-dyumna be¬ 
heads proua, ib.; rejoicings of the Pan- 
davas, ib.; deep regret of the Kauravas 
at the death of Drona, ib.; vow of Aswat- 
th&ma to revenge the death of Drona, ib.; 
review of tho foregoing account of the five 
days of Drona’s command, ib.; touching 
character of the story of Abhimanyu, .319; 
review of the death of Drona, 320; myth^ 
ical details, ib.; extraordinary account or 
a lie inadvertently told by Yudhishthira, 
ib.; Krishna suggests tho He, 321; Krishna 
suggests a prevarication, ib. (3.) Kama’s 
command—two days, ,322; election of 
Kama, 323; sixteenth day of the war and 
first of Kama’s command, ib. ; indecisive 
battle, ib.; Kama engages to slay Aijuna, 
ib.; seventeenth day m tJie war and second 
of Kama’s command, ib.; Kama de¬ 
sires that S&lya would dnve his chariot 
as Krishna drove the chariot of Aijuun, 
ib.: Duryodhana makes the request to 
Saiya, 324; Salya’s indignation, ib.: Sal- 
ya sneers at tlie birth of Kama as the 
son of a charioteer, ib.; Duryodhana as¬ 
sures S&lya of his respect ana ranks him 
with Krishna, ; Saiya drives Kama’s 
chariot against Aijuiia, 325; evil omens, 
ib.; contention between Kama and Saiya 
as regards the prowess of Arjuna, ib.; 
Kama rotorts by referring to the depraved 
customs of Sulya’s suUects, ib.; Kama 
charg^ the P&ndavas, ib.; Kama attacks 
Yudhishthira in the absence of Aijuno, 
326j renroaehes Yudhishthira for the cow¬ 
ardice no had imbibed from Brahmans, 
ib.: wrath of Yudhishthira at being loft 
without protection, ib.; anger of Yud¬ 
hishthira that Aijuna had been fighting 
Susarman when he should have been 
fighting Kama, ib.; taunts Ariuna, ib.; 
Arjuna threatens to kill Yudhishthira, 
but is restrained by Krishna, ib.; recon¬ 
ciled to Yudhishthira by Krishna, 327; 
Bhima attacked by Duhsasaiia, ib.; dead¬ 
ly conflict bctween.Bhfma and DuhsAsana, 
io.; Bhfmd's address to the Kauravas. 
ib.: fulfils his vow by drinkii^ the blood 
of DubsAsana, 328; Arjuna goes forth to 
fight a final battl^ with Kurul ib.; the 
armies stop fighting had t^o godn'deseend 
from heaven, lb.; Atjuna ana Kama ad¬ 
dress their respective Charioteers, ib.; tiie 
battle, ib. ; a wheel of Kama’s cluiriot 
sinks into the earth, ib.; Atjuna stays 
from fighting whilst Kariia tries to release 
tho wheel, 3^; Krishna reminds Aijuna 
of the insults to Draupadf and murder of 


Abhimanyu, ib.; Aijuna slays Kama 
with a ercseent-shaped arrowy ib.; tri¬ 
umph of the 'P&ndaros and oenstemation 
of the Kanravas, ib.; flight of the Kau¬ 
ravas, ib.; ELripa advjsea 'Duryodhana to 
conclude a trea^ with the' Fandavas, lb.; 
refusal of Duryodhona, ib.; the Kauravas 
resolve to renew the battle on the morrow, 
ib ; review of the foregoing narrative of 
Kama’s command, 330. (4.) Sdlya's com¬ 
mand—one day, ib.; election of SAlya, 
ib.; eighteenth and lost day of the war, 
331;'Kauravas abstain from single com- 
Kats, ib.; Saiya slain by Yudhishthira, 
ib.; utter defeat of the Kauravas, ib.; 
Duryodhana conceals himself in the lake, 
* ib.; three mrvivors, ib.; general search 
for Duryodhana, ib.; tlie mrce Knurava 
warriors discover Duryodhana and pray 
him to renew the battle, 332; Duryod- 
hana declines agd recommends eonceal- 
ment, ib.; Aswattliama vainly remou- 
strates, ib.; failure of the Pandavas to 
discover Duryodhana, ib.; Bhfma’s serv¬ 
ants discover liim, ib.; the Pandavas pro¬ 
ceed to the lako, ib.; Yudhishthira calls 
upon Duryodhana to leave the lake, 333 ; 
Duiyodhuim prays for rest before renew¬ 
ing the combat, ib.; Yudhishthira remon¬ 
strates, ib.; Duryodhana prays the PAn- 
dav<is to take tho llaj and let him retiro 
to the desert, ib.; Yudhishthira refuses 
to take the Bnj except by conquest, ib.; 
Duryodhana offers to fight tho Pandavas 
one at a time if they will fight fairly, 334; 
Yudhishthira adepts tho conditions, ib.; 
Duryodhana stipulates to ^ht with the 
mace only, ib.; Yudhishthira agrees, ib.; 
Duryodhana still remains in thelake, 335; 
Krishna advises Bhfnia to provoke Dur¬ 
yodhana to leave the water, ib.; Bhfma’s 
irritating address to Dnryodhaba, ib.; 
Duryodhana offers to fight on the morrow, 
ih.; Bhfma renews his taunts and threat¬ 
ens to drag Duryodhana out of the lake, 
ib.; Duryodhana leaves the lake in great 
affliction, 336; laughter of the ibllowers 
of tho PAndaras, ib.; his ghostly appear¬ 
ance, ib.; Yudhishthira otters him arms 
and armour, .ib.; question of who should 
fight Du^othana, ib.; Krishna suggests 
Bhfma, ib.; Bhfraa gladly assents, ib.; 
Bhfma and Duryodhana reproach one an¬ 
other, 337; HtdarAma, brother of Krishna, 
appears upon the plain, ib.; the battle, 
ib.; desperate struggle, ib.; Krishna ad- 
viqp Bhfma to commit ftml play, 338; 
Aijuna gives the hint to Bmma, ib.; 
Bhfma nearly killed, ib.; smashes tho 
right thigh of Dury^hana, 339; kicks 
Duryodhana on tlA head, ib. : wrath of 
Yudhishthira, ib. p Yudhishthira strikes 
Bhfma in-the face, ib.; addresses Dur¬ 
yodhana, ib.; BalarAma’s indignation at 
Bhfma’s ibul jday, 346;- BalarAaia pre¬ 
pares to the PAndavas, but is pre¬ 
vented ^^B^hna, ib.; Krishna defends 
Jihfmo, tbw; Balarama denounces Bhfma, 
ib.; Kaishnahxcuses Bhfma, ib.; Bhfma 
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forgiven hy Yudh^hthira, 340; the PHn- 
davas go with Krishna to see J>uryodhana, 
ib.; recrimtnations between Dnrj’odhana 
and Kiiahna, ib.; manifestation of the 
divine approval of Duryodhana, 341; 
Krishna ccmsoles the Pdndavas and pro* 
claims Yndhishthira Knja, ib.; the Piln- 
davos proceed to the Camp of the Kauravao 
and obtain great spoil, ib.; Yndhishthira 
reqnests Krishna to proceed to Ilastimipnr 
and excuso the proceedings of himself and 
hrethnm to the Mahiiraja, ib.; Krishna 
roaches Hastinapur on the first quarter of 
the right, 342; interview betwe43n Krish¬ 
na and the Maharaja, ib.; affecting in¬ 
terview between Krishna and the lliini 
0.1ndharf, ib.; Krishna consoles (Jiiml- ' 
h&rf by engaging that the Pandavas should 
prove more dutiful than the Kauiuvus, 
343; GandhSrrs reply to Krishna, ib.; 
Krishna renews his promises, ib.; returns 
to the quarters of the P.tudavas in the 
camp of the Kauravas, 314; review of the 
foregoing narrative of the last day of the 
great war, ib.; the revenge of Aswat- 
th&raa, 346; review of the story of the 
revenge of Aswutthama, 3->-); nppf irance 
of the plain of Kurukshetru on the even¬ 
ing of tho last day of the war. ib.; recon¬ 
ciliation of the living and burial of the 
dead, 359; narrative of the funeral ccrc- 
inonics on the field of battle, 303; diffi¬ 
culty as regards the war lasting eighteen 
days, lb.; narrative of the funeral cere* 
monies on the field of battle —see Funeral 
Ceremonies; Yyasa, the sago, promises to 
a.S8Cmblo the ghosts of the slaiu, 43'J; the 
armies reappear in all their pomp as when 
alive, 440; disappearance of the dead .tt 
the dawn, 441 ; the widows rejoin their 
husbands by drowning themselves in the 
Ganges, ib. 

Bhfls, legend of tho son of the llaja of, who 
desired Brona to teach him urcllory, illus¬ 
trative of the supremaejy exerci.sed by the 
Aryans over their aboriginal neighbours, 
82; ancient and modern condition of the 
Bhfls,ib.; Uronii refuses to teach tho son 
of the Bhfl llaja, tfS ; sorrow of the Bhfl, 
ib.; the Bhfl sets up a clay image of 
Drona and learns archery*by practising 
before the image, ib.; Drona contemplates 
spoiling his archery, but is restrained by 
bis submission, ib.; alleged Bhfl custom 
of not shooting with the fore-finger, 84; 
review of the tradition, ih; cause of the 
alarm of the Kshatriyos, ih.; story o£ the 
Bhfl woman and her five sons woo were 
burnt at Vdranavata, 103. 

Bhfma, the second Pdndava, his life at-, 
tempted by Duryodhana, 74; escapes to 
the cj^. of sei^nts, ab.; his groat strength, 
ib.; mythical character of his escape, ib.; 
learns the use of the club' from Drona, 76; 
his club-fighting with Durvodhana at the 
er^bition of arms at Hastinfipur, 87; his 
contemptuous language towards Kama, 
90; burns the house of Purochana at VA- 
randvata, 102; van against the Asunia 


referred to the old ware betwoon tho 
Aryans and aborigines; 106; story of his 
encounter with Hidimba the Asuru, 107; 
carries his mother and brethren through 
the great forest, 108; slays Hidimba, ib.; 
advances of Hidimba’s sister, ib.; marries 
Hidimbi, ib.; extraordinary hone;^nioon, 
109; review of the fiction, ib.; his fight 
with Vaka, the Asura, HO; legendary 
voracity, ib.; bis serio-comic preparations 
for the Imttlc, 111; rends V^u asunder, 
112; submission of the other Asurns, ib.; 
review of the fiction, 113; hi.H conquest 
of Jarasandha, Hqia of Magadh'i, 162; 
mythical cliarac.ter of the legend, 164; 
prevented by his elder brother Yudhish- 
thira from interfering in behalf of Drau- 
paili iu tho gambling pavilion, 182: speaks 
vehemently to Yudhislithira, ib.; his 
j fearful vow against Dur)’odhana and 
Duhsasana, ib.; his interview with his 
mythical brother Hanuman, son of Vayu, 
190 ; proceeds to the gardens of Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, 191; his wrathful re¬ 
ply to the insolent invitation of Dulisfisana 
to tho sacr'''co of Tluryodhana, 196; his 
]>ui‘suit of Jayadratha after the abduction 
of Draupiidf, 201 ; drags him from his 
chariot and reduces him to the condition 
of a slave, 202; refuses to release him un¬ 
less enmmanded by Draiipadb ib.; arpr.-irs 
in the Council-hall of llaja Vir&ta with a 
ladlu in one hand and a scimitar in the 
other, 207; engaged as licad cook, ib,; 
declines to fight .Timiita until ho has 
satisfied his hunger, 209; devours an 
enormous quantity of jirovisions, ib.; great 
battlo with Jimuta, ib*^ ilashes oiit his 
brains, 210; «*btains great favour from the 
llaja, ih,; fights with wild beasts in the 
n’ornen's apartments, ib.; commanded by 
Yndhiahtlura not to interfere when Drau- 
padf is affronted by Ki'chaka iu the Coun¬ 
cil-hall, 212; Draupadf awakens him iu 
the night and demands revenge, 213; re¬ 
bukes her, 214; explains how Yudhislithira 
has in every case prohibited his interfer¬ 
ence, ib.; engages to imnish Kichaka, ib.; 
his bntUe with Kich^a in the music and 
dancing-room, 216: slays Kfchkku and 
rolls his flesh and bones into a ball, 216; 
hastens to rescue Draupadf from the bro¬ 
thers of Kfehaka, 217; mistaken for the 
Gandharva, ib.; rescues Kaja Vinlta, 220; 
refers to Krishna for a reply to Duryod- 
hana's challciigo, 281; his battle with 
Bhfshma' on tho first day of tho ww, 300; 
attacked l>y the Raja of Mugadha on tho 
second day of the war, 302; slays a son 
of tho R.'qa of Magadho, 303; vaults on 
au elephant and- slays a second sim, ib.; 
slays the Kaja an^his'elephant at a single 
biowj.ib.; fights Brona in the night be¬ 
tween the fourteenth and fifleenUi days 
of the war, 317; atttoked by DuhsAsanOj 
327; deadly conflict betweeii him and 
XhihsAsona, ib.; folfils hia vow by drink¬ 
ing the blood of DuhiAsana, ibi; liis serv¬ 
ant^ discover Duryodhana in the lake, 332; 
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Krishna advises him to provoke Buryod' 
hana to leave the lake, 3^; his irritatihg 
address to Dutyudhana, ib.; threatens to 
dro^ Buryodhana out of Uio lake, ib.; 
Krishna suggests that he should dght 
Buryodhana, 336; he gladly assents, ib.; 
he exchanges reproaches Avith Duryod- 
haua, 337; the battle, 338; desperate 
stniralc, ib.; advised by Krishna to coni' 
mit f.jal play^ ib.; Arjuna gives him the 
hint, 339; nearly killed by Buryodhana, 
ih.; smashes the thigh of Buryodhana, 
ih,; kicks Buryodhana on the head, ib.; 
ivrath of Yudhishthira, ib.; struck in the 
face by Yudhishthira, ib.: lialardma in- 
dignant at his conduct, 340; d '’•nded by 
Krishna, ib.; denounced by Biilur.ima 
but excused by Krishna, ih.; .orgiven by 
Yudhishthira, i' his head desired by 
Buryodhana, 310. his .son’s lie.-id pits-sed^ 
oiF by Aswarihixin;i as his own head, 3dl; 
Buryodhana cruslies it iu his hands and 
discovers the cheat, ii).; receives from Ar¬ 
juna the amulet belonging to .\swutthiiina 
and gives it to Draupadi, 3>11; prostrates 
himself with his brethren at tlio feet of 
the Maharaja, 361; Bhritariishtra calls 
fur him and receives his image instead, Ib.; ; 
the image crushed, ii).; the Maharaja cm- j 
braces him, ib..; rei)r«acl)cd by the U.'ini 
G^udhari for having drank tlio blood of ! 
Buhsasana, 36^; his dunial, ih.; offers to | 
go to the city of fiudravati to bring away : 
ft horse for the Aswamedha of Yuditish- j 
thira, 383; jealousy of Krishna that Ar- 
jnna was not selected, ib.; Krishna objects 
to his foTiducss for eating and his marriage 
to an Asura wife, 381; retoits that Krish¬ 
na’s stunMch coutiiins the universe, ib.; 
refers to Krishnii’s marriage to the daugh¬ 
ter of a Bear, ib.; inolliKos Krishna, ib.; 
proceeds to the city of Budravati to bring 
away the horse, if).; tantalizing trick as 
regards eating played upon by Krishna, 
386; eoniulaius to Krishna of tne trouble¬ 
some conauet of the women of his camp, 
887; appointed General-Superintendent 
of the women, ih.; jesting conversation 
with Krishna, ib.; his address to the wo¬ 
men, ib.; arrives nt Mnnipura mounted 
upon Garura, 412; slaughters the horse 
at the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 431 ; 
feasts the Brahmans, 433; his disputes 
witli tile Mahilima, 430 ; his death, 434. 

Bhimiu Raja of Vidarbha, or Bcrar, in 
the Bekhan; 480 ; proclaims the Swayam- 
vara of his daughter BamayantC, 481; 

E irfornis the maitiago rites of N.da and 
amayanti, 486; sends Brsihmans Insearcii 
of Bamayantf, 492 ; Bamayanti’s return, 
493; sends Brdlimans in Search of Nola, 
ib. 

Bhishma, his dreadtht 61; a leading 
oharacter iu the Mah& BhSrata, ib.; hu 
loyalty to his half-brothers, 52; catties 
away the three daughters of tho Raja of 
Benares to be wii'es to Yichitra-vfrya, ib.: 
the marriage, 53; refuses to raise up seed 
to his deceased half-brother, 54; educates 


Dhritardabtra, F5nda, and Vidnm, 63; 
entertains Drona as preceptor of the Kau- 
tavftS and Fdndavas, 75; gives bis half- 
sister iu marriage to Brona| ib.; his ap¬ 
pearance at the^ublio exhibition of arms 
at Hastindpur, 86; proposes in Council a 
division of the Ra^etween the Kauravos 
and Pandavas, 1^, 137; refrains fVom 
interfering when Branpadf is insulted in 
the gambling pavilion, 181 : publicly re¬ 
bukes Bui-yodhana after the Fanoavos 
have rescued him from the Gandharvas, 
19.5; his reply in the Oounctl to the de¬ 
mand of the jrdndavas fur the restoration 
of their Raj, ‘260; remonstrated with by 
Kama for praising Arjuna, ib-; threatens 
that Arjuna will destroy Kama, 261; in¬ 
to rpoWtion of Maharaja Bhritarashtm,ib.; 
liis wrath at the prupisal of Buryodhana 
to put Krishna iu custody, 269 ; receives 
Krishna in the Oouncil-lioll, 202 ; strongly 
remoiutintes with Buryodhana in the 
rouneil of Ivaura\a.s summoned to receive 
Krishna, 2(5.5 , sci'ond powerful speeelx in 
tlie Council, 266; Buryodhana proposes 
that he shull be gem <'dissirao of the 
Kauravas and their allies -a the great war, 
276 ; cigrees on condition that he shall not 
be eallcd upon to light Aijuna, and that 
K:irna ab-^ents himself from tlic Hdd, ib.; 
solemnly in.iugurated us Comniander-in* 
Chief of the Kauruvus, ib.; frames six 
rules ft>r ameliorating the horrors of the 
war, 283; his discourse on tho duties of 
llajus,293 ; narrative of his ten days' com- 
niand, 297 ; exenses himself from fighting 
fur the Fundavas, ib.; improbability of 
1))e story, 298; introduced to harmonize 
<•- ith the speech he is said to have delivered 
at Krishna’s embassy. 209; first day of 
his cuiuinaud, IkX); his battle with Bhimn, 
ib.; hi.s combat with Abhiman3m, ib.; 
iraisos the prow'ess of Ahhimanyu, 351; 
lis combat with Arjuna, ib.: second day 
of his cuinmaiu], 302; repulses the Pdn- 
davas, ib,; reluctantly engages with Ar¬ 
juna, ib.: Dury'odhaiui complains of his 
indifference, 305; he reiicws tile battle, 
but is driven hack by Arjuna, ib ; his 
w'rath at the *propusition of Buryodhana 
that he shdulU I'ctire from tho held, 306 ; 
engages to defeat the Pandavas on the 
tenth day or pe^rish upon the field, ib.; 
terrible conflict with Aijnna, ib.; mor¬ 
tally wounded, ib.; singular effort to 
Brahmanize his character, 307 ; mythical 
story that he lay for many days upon tt 
couch formed of arrow heads, and there 
delivered some moral and religious dis¬ 
courses, 308; another prbj^DSterous myth 
eonnertod with his death, ib. 

Bhfshmaka, Rgja of Vidarbha, his daughter 
Riikminf carried off by Kri^na, 475. 

Bhojas, a trilie in the Vindhya thuuntains, 
6(1; still represented W the Bhar Rajas, 
ib., twte / myth that Kniit! was brought 
up in the hottso of the Raja of the Bhojas* 
93. , ^ 

Bhurisravdjliis combut with Sdtyoki on tlw 
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fotirth di^ of Drone's command, 314; 
conquers S&tyaki and prepares to cut off 
his mad, ib:'; Anuna interferes and cuts 
off his arms, ib.; nis abuse of Arjuua, ib.; 
beheaded by ^dtyaki, 315. 

Bikya, daughterofuie Minister of ELatonral, 
story of; o22; requests her father to give 
her to a husband, 526 i sports with the 
daughter of the Raja in tlie garden, 628 ; 
discovers Chandrabosna and alters the 
letter he is carrying, ib ; her marriage to 
Chandrahasna, 629; the presents, ib.; 
surpi^ of her fhther on his rotum, ib. 

Brahma, a period of vast duration, 413. 

firahmanas, 6, note. 

Brahmanie period distinct from the Vedic 
period, 6; characteristics of, 6; decay 
of the Vedio religion in, 30; changes in 
circumstances and geographical position, 
ib.; existence of a military class and in¬ 
stitution of caste, ib.; their efforts to re¬ 
present the heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata 
as descendants of Brdhmans, 69 ; favourite 
heroes of the Ilindils associated with the 
old national gods, 193. 

Brahmans, distinguished by the thread and 
the title of twice bom, 32; religious 
class indicated in the Rig-Voda, 33 ; dis¬ 
tinguished from the military class, 3.5, 36 ; 
extent of the separation in the Vedic ago, 
36 ; early ascendancy, 37 : ancient infe¬ 
riority to the Kshatri^os, 49 ; general 
characteristics of, 79 ; distinction between 
two classes of Brahmans, vis. (1.) The 
Purohita, or family priest, and (2.) The 
Guru, or great ecclesiastical head, ib.; 
general character of their myths, 78, note ; 
rigid sorvioo demanded by them, 93 ; per¬ 
secuted the Buddhists, 103; try to dissuade 
Aijuna ftom competing at the Swayam- 
vara of Draupadi, lest the Rajas should be 

- offended, 121 ; their delight at Arjuna's 
victory, 122 ; wrath of the Rajas at being 
beaten by a Brahman, ib.; the main in¬ 
cident of the tradition, 12^; cause of the 
dis4^n in which they were held by the 
Kshatriyas, ib.; the priest originally a 
hireling engaged to act for the patriarch 
or Chieftain, ib.; said to have accompanied 
Aijuna during his exUe, 144 ; ancient 
conflict with the Scythio fi^^os merged 
in the later religious wars between the 
Br&hmansand the Buddhists, 147; decline 
of the political element of socrifleo during 
their asoendanoy, 167: mode by which 
they arrogated to themselves the sole right 
of officiating at the great'sacriflees, 166, 
note; doctrines of sacrifices, penances, 
and oasteS overthrown by the reformation 
of Baddha,<168 ; revival of Brilhmanism, 

. 169 ; continued influence of Buddhism, 
ib.; Midi& Bh6rata composed during their 
aseeudincy, 163; conteraporafy splendour 
of the courts ^ ^ Rigas, ib.’, respect 
paid to tba aadent sagm exaggerated by 
the Brohmanical compUen of the Mabii 
Bhlrato, 169; Rieir jagheers excepted 

'. whsnYudbBhtbira lost huU^, 179, note; 
wars of Aij vna against the Dallas typical 


of tbeir wan against the Buddhists, 193 ; 

" insult inflicted upon the Brfihmans at the 
festival at Prabh&sa, 446; a professional 
class officiating for both Aryans and ab¬ 
origines, 609; depraved privileges claimed 

byr618, 620. 

BuddhUin, element of, iu the Mah6 Bhitra- 
ta, 39; legend of a Princess and a Kaja 
afflicted with leprosy, 69, «ofs; discern¬ 
ible in the legend of the visit of the Pan- 
davas to Vdranavata, 102; Bmhmanical 
persecutions, 103; fktion of the marriage 
of Bhfma and Hidimbi, to be referred to 
the period, 110; iu the story of Bhima’s 
fight with Yaka, 114; legend of the mar¬ 
riage of four brothers with their half- 
sisters, 117 ; ancient conflict between the 
Briihmans and Nagas merged in the later 
religious wars between the Bidhmans and 
the Buddhists, 147; overthrow of the 
doctrines of sacrifices, penances, and caste, 
overthrown by Buddha, 163; presentation 
of the argha at the RajusOya of Yttdhish- 
thira referred to, 171; conversion of the 
chakra into a prayer wheel, 172; Brah- 
inanical revival against, 193; wars , of 
Arjuna agqinst the Daityas typical of the 
wars of tlie Brahmans against the Bud¬ 
dhists, ib.; parable of the animals implor¬ 
ing Yudhishthira to leave the jungle, 198; 
further ideutifiention of Ooityas and Bud¬ 
dhists, 421; custom of ploughing the place 
of sacrifice, 433; description in the M.i- 
hawanso, 431; cuunccliou of Krishna 
with, 460. 

Cannibals, amongst the almrigincs,. 108, 
111; in the country whore human sacri¬ 
fices are performed, 403; amongst Brah¬ 
mans and Saniascs, ib., 421. 

Caste, unknown in the Vedic period, 6; 
ori^viated daring the interval between 
the Vedic and Brahmanie ages, 30; quus- 
viou of how far the estabii^meut of the 
Aiyans os a couquei-ing power was calcu¬ 
lated to lead to ue iutroducRon of caste, 
31; iwportauce of the question from the 
general tendency of foreign conquest to 
create a caste feeling, ib.; question of how 
far the elements of an oppo-iriou of classes 
are to be found in the Big-Veda, ib.; 
four castes existing in the Brahmanie ^e, 
viz. Brihmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisya^ Su- 
dras, 32; outcastes and slaves, ib.; Br^- 
mans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyiis distin- 
guished from the Stidras by the thread 
and the title of twice bora,ib.; hypothesis 
that the three twice-bom castes are dc- 
Hoendauts of the Aryans of the Rig-Veda, 
and that the Sddras are nbre-Aryan 
people, ib.; aatiquity of the Pariahs, or 
outcastes, ib.; three distinet classes of 
wdrshippers indilated in, the Big^Veda: 
viz. (1.) A peacefVtl and religious ^ass, tlra 
ancestor* of the 33; A 

military class, the encustors of ^ Ksha¬ 
triyas, 34 ; marks of difi^renee between 
the peaeeful and the military^ class, ib.; 
ioereased prevalonee of animal sacrifices 
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whon the Arrans became a conquering 
power, 34; (3.) A mercantile cla<s, the 
aiwestois of the Vaiaraa, %; origin of the 
difl'crence between the Brahmana and the 
Kshatriyaa, ib.; characteristics of the 
Bnlhmans, ib.; characteristics of the 
Kshatriyos, 36; extent of the separation 
between the Ur&hmans and the Kshatriyos 
in the Vedic age, ib.; rise of Brahmanicol 
aacendancy, 37. 

Chakra, a wheebshamd weapon, Aijnna's 
feats with, 88; used by Krishna in slay¬ 
ing Sisupula, 170; an cmnlcm of the di- 
vino wrath of Vishnu, 172; the piuyer 
wheel of the Buddhists, ib., note. 

Chulleugcs, all Kshatriyaa bound to accept 
them, 177, 310; their abusivo character, 
ib. 

Chiicnara, an emblem of sovereignty, 372. 

Chand&las, hired as assassins, 321. 

Chandels, account of, 103, note. * 

Chandra, the moon, connected in the Vedas 
with the soma plant, 21; regarded as the 
mythical progenitor of the great Lunar 
race of Bhdrata, ib. 

Chandrahasna and Bikyo, story of, 322; 
>its romantic character, ib.; scene laid in 
the Dekhan, ib.; oUnsious to temples, ib ; 

- odncalion of voung ladies in reatling and 
writing, ib.; belief in the Influence of the 
stars both umin the fortune and the phy¬ 
siognomy, io. 

Chandriih^na, of, 413 ; story of, 322, 
his birth, 323; preserved alive by his 
nurse, ib.: destitution of the child, ib.; 
the llishis predict bis future greatness to 
the Minister of the Raja of Kutnwal, 321; 
joalousy of the Minister, ib.; his death 
resolved upon, ib.; escapes from the as¬ 
sassins, ih.; brought up by a Zemindar, 
ib.; hriugs good fortune to the Zemindar, 
323 ; his conquests, ib.; his fame reaches 
the cars of the Raja and his Minister, ib. ; 
jealousy of the Minister, 326; the Minister 
leaves Iiis office in charge of his son and 
visits the Zemindar, ib.; destruetlon of 
Chandrahasna resolved on, 327 ; cairies a 
letter from the Minister to his son, ib.; 
goes to sleep beside a garden, 328 ; dis¬ 
covered by llikya, ib.; alteration of the 
letter, ib.; delivers the letter to the Min¬ 
ister’s son, 529; preparations foi his mar¬ 
riage with Bikya, ib.; the marriage, ib.; 
the presents, ib.; aurpriso of the Minister 
on ms return, 330; plot for the destruction 
of Chandrabaana, 531; suddeu abdioition 
of the l^a in his favour, 332; death of 
the Minister's son in the temple of Dnrg3.. 
ib ; crowned Kqja and married to uic 
Raja’s daughter, 333; pays a visit to the 
Minister, iK; tragic end of the Minister, 
334; review of the story, ib.; an illustra¬ 
tion of Hindd life in lihe historical period, 
ib. 

Charioteers, low tgak of^ open to ques¬ 
tion, 91; a royal amusemout, ib.; reasdh 
why the Brahmagieal compilers threw 
contempt upon charioteers, ib.: their oon- 
fldentiiu position subscqacntly held by the 


Purohita. or flimily priest, ib«: historical 
change, ib.; father of Kacna only a carter, 
92. 

Cb&rv3ka, a Bdkshasa dii^nSsed as a Br&h- 
man, reviles Yadhishtmha at his instal¬ 
lation as Raja, 369; A|ga of the real 
Brahmans who declare their alliltiance to 
Yudhishthira, 370; burnt to death by the 
angry eyes of the Br&bmans, ib.; st^y of 
a later interpolatUHi intendod as a sido 
blow i^inst the sect of Ch^rv&kas, 373. 

Chedi, Sibupdla, Raja of, legend of his death, 
169. 

Chitrangada, daughter of the Riya of Mani- 
pura, her amour with Aijuna, 146; her 
bou Babhru-T3.hana, ib ; charged ^ Ar- 
juna with unchastity, 409; entertains the 
prisoners after the dofeut of Aijuna, 410; 
horror at hearing that her son Babhru- 
vahana has slain nis father, ib. 

Choitrn, full moon in the month of, corre¬ 
sponding to Easter, 383. 

Circular dimee of Krishna: and the women 
of Vrindavana, 469. 

Cis'ili/ation, characteristics of the Vedic and 
Bruhtnaiiic periods, C; patriarchal life, 
8; religious lites connected with eating 
and drinking, 11; origin of the caste sys¬ 
tem, 30; priests, soldiers, and merchants 
indicated in the Rig Vi>da, 33; origin of 
the ditforence Iietwcen the Brahmans and 
the Kbhatriyas, 33; rise of Brahmanicol 
ascendancy, .37; simple character of Hindd 
hibtorians, 41 ; excitement of a Htndd 
audience, ib.; approximate-description of 
Ilastin&pur, 43 f ,aniouT of Dushyonta and 
Sakuntali, 47; legend of the old Raja 
who wanted a young wife, 30; horror of 
celibacy, 31; custom of raising up sons to 
a deceased kinsman, 31, 38; abduction-of 
women by the Kshatriyas sanctioned by 
Brahmanical law, 57; edneation of the 
throe sons of Vishitra-virya, 63; hunting, 
fondness of, 64; retirement of lepers, 69; 
significance of the marriage of Dhritnr- 
^shtra and Giindliiri, 71; education of 
the Kauravas and Pandavas, 73; marria(m 
of a preceptor in the family of a Riga, 76; 
Puruhitas and Ourus, 78; supremacy of 
the Aryans Qver tho aborigines as exein- 

i ilifled in the story of tho son of the Bhil 
[laja, 82; barbarous practices in a primi- , 
tive ^c, 84; public exhibitioa of dnus at 
llastinipur, charioteering and cha¬ 
rioteers, 91; oonfidoutial position of cha¬ 
rioteer subs^ucntly held by the Purohita, 
or family priest, ib.; exactions of service 
on the part of Brlhmau sages as cxem- 
plifli>d in the story of DurviUa, 93; dis¬ 
grace attached to an unmarried mother, 
94; post of Yuvaraja, 97: dcsciiption of 
tho city of Yilranivata, 100; custom of 
giving presents, 101; Kuntfs feast to the 
poor, 102; burning a sleeping enemy 
opposed to Kshatriya ideas, but familiar 
to the age when the Brfibmons persecuted 
tho Buddhists, <h ; ancient ware to be 
found amongst tho earliest traditions of 
every people, 104; national traditions pro- 
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Bcrred 'whon eorrespondiog to tlie national 
rclig;ion, 10a; remodelled by changes in 
the religion, ib.; converted into nursery 
stories nrhoo the old religian has been 
driven oat by a new one, ib ; striking 
similar^ between Uindd and KuronK-'an 
traditidlTs of great wan, ib,; character¬ 
istics of llindn Action, ib.; action of nar¬ 
rators of fictions, 107; horrible death of 
the Asnra, a barbarous fiction, 108 ; mar¬ 
riage of an Aryan to an Asnra, 109; 
share of a meal given to the poor, 110; 
submission of the subjects of the Asura 
Chief to Bhfma, 112; Hindi! fondness for 
children, 113; historical significance of 
the story, ib.; distinction between the 
Aryans dwelling in cities and the abo¬ 
rigines of the jungle, 111; polyandry, 
three diffcrt'nt theories respecting its ori- 
viz. (1.) Division of land amongst 
families; (2 ) Absenteeism of some of the 
brothers on pasturing expeditious; (3.) 
Scarcity of women amongst a military 
class of foreign eraigrunts, 116; origin of 
the Swayamvaro, 117 —iee also Swayam- 
vara; decay of polyandry and the Swo- 
yamvara, 118; uranpadi distributes the 
victuals of the Pandavas at the evening 
meal, 123 ; rights of the eldo" brother in 
u polyandry marriage, 126 , probable de¬ 
tails in connection with the marriage of 
Draupadi, 127 ; the Raja of Pauchala 
gives a feoSt, ut 'nhieh he intends marry¬ 
ing hk daughter to the best archi r, ib.; 
rude merriment of the occasion, 12S ; sim¬ 
plicity of the Raja's daughter in moving 
amongst her suitors, ib.; cxorcibCA the 
Tight of excluding an unwelcome suitor 
from the trial, ib.; self-possessed demean¬ 
our of Dmupadi an indication of poly¬ 
andry, ib.; modest appearance of damsels 
in later Bwayuiuvaras, ib.; winning of the 
prize by an apparent Brahman, the main 
Incident in tlie tradition, 129; cause of 
the ancient disdain in which the Brah¬ 
mans were held by the Kshatriyas, ib., 
the priest, originally a hireling, engoged 
to act for the patriarch or Chieftain, lo.; 
general commotion excited at tha success 
of a mendicant Brahman when the Ksha¬ 
triyas had all foiled, ib.; th^ ^wayamvara 
and polyandry compared, 130; plain in¬ 
dications of polyandry os an institution in 
the narrative of events which immediately 
succeeded the Sw^amvara, ib.; scene on 
the arrival of tlie Piiiidavas and Dranpadf 
at the house of Kunti, 131; Brahmanical 
perversion of the words of Kuntf, ib.; 
proofs of Brahmanical interpolation, ib ; 
natural interpretation that Kunlf directed 
her sons to share Draupadi amongst them, 
ib.; confiemed by the sequel of the tra¬ 
dition, 132; aektiowledgment of the right 
of the elder brothmr to choose a wife for the 
family, ib.; Oranpadl treated before mar- 
TMgo as betrothedf to all ftro brothers, ib.; 
anangoments fin the night, ib.; objection 
of Ohrishta-dyumaa, that the claim of Ar- 
jmia 08 the wiupicr of tho Swayamvaraset 


aside tho right of Yudhishthira as eldest 
brother, 134; primitive character of the 
ancient Councils of the KshatriyCs, 137; 
strange domestic life which aceompanied 
tho institution of polyandry, 142, note, ma¬ 
trimonial law, ib. ; itsdubiousauthenticity, 
113, proofs that it is a myth, 144; legend of 
Arjnna’s elopement with Subhadcl, 161; 
proved to be a fiction. 162 ; a model Raj, 
l.H, a Rajasdyo, or royal sacrifice. 166-— 
see llsnasijya; pavilions, 166; probaole pic¬ 
ture of the scene, 167; probable character 
of the Rajas pieseiit at the Rtqasuri^ ib.; 
topics of conversation, 108 ; gatnfiling a 
speeial vice of tho Hmdils, 176; visits of 
eoroinony, 177 ; gambling scene in the pa¬ 
vilion, 178; Bhima's fearful vow against 
Diiryoilhana and Dubs'uana, 182; tradi¬ 
tion of the Kauravas going out every tiireo 
, y ears to mark the cattle in the pastures, 
191, feast ms on by YudhiAhtbira after 
the rescue of Duryouhaun from the Gand- 
harvas, 106; the Vnshnava saciifico of 
Duryodhana, 196; law against the abduc¬ 
tion of a woman without first conouering 
her husband, 200 ; story of the reuucti^. 
of JayadnUha to the condition of a sla^ 
202; diifi rcnce between the tradition of 
the amour of the Commander-iu-Chicf 
and the waiting-maid and the traditions 
of tho house of Bhdrata, Raja Vi¬ 
rata cng.iges Yudhishthira as pi ivate com- 
paniiin and feachor of dice playing, ‘iU/ ; 
Bhfma as head cook, ib.; Arjuna as a 
eunuch to teach music and dancing, ib.; 
Nakula as master of the horse, ib.; Saha- 
deva as master of the cattle and caster of 
nativities, ib.; evhibitions of pugilism and 
wrestling in the court of Kaja Virdta, 
209; fighting with wild beasts in tho 
women’a apaitmcnts, 210 , dancing of the 
Rajj’s daughter and other damsels, ib ; 
ancient saying that the brother of tho 
RAnf is always to be ffared, 211; position 
of female servants in tlic courts of Hindi! 
Rojas, 213; the music and dandng-rooin, 
216, attempt to bum Dranpadf alive with 
the dead body of Kfchaka, 216 ; alarm of 
herdstnt n at a foreign invasion, 219; mirth 
of the damsels at seeing Aduna putting 
on armour, 221; they pray him to bring 
home plenty of s|ioil, io. ; forboarttnoe as 
regards tugitives and captives, 2*23; liaja 
Virdta dasnes the dice at Yudhishthira’s 
face, 221; procession of damsels to meet a 
victorious warrior, ib.; idea that if blood 
falls to the ground tho blow most be re¬ 
venged, 226 j curious ground on which 
Arjuna declined to marry Uttara, ib ; 
character of the people in the Dark Ages 
of Hindi! history, 226; 4emUng characters 
in the tradition of the amour of Kfobidca, 
227 ; jealous fears of tho Rdnf of Virita 
allayed by Dranpafifs story of the five 
Qandharvos, ib, ; belief in the ornoors of 
Invisible demons with mortal women, 228; 
peculiar status of Kfchaka as the brother 
of the li6nf, 229;' pcculiav incidents in 
Kfehaka's amour, 230; asks his sister to 
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send her wfuHiQA-maid to his house, 280; 
wiRQ dranh by tlindd. women, ib.; scene 
between Kfenokh and the wtuting'inaid 
in the Cotjmdl-Hiill, lb.; dialogue between 
the watting^-maid and the Baja, ib.; poet* 
ic justice in the slaughter of Kichaka, 
ib.; distinction between the Brahmanical 
idea of Sati and the slaughter of a female 
favourite, 231; cookery u royal accom* 
plishment, 235: story of the embassy oi 
the family priest of Urupada to IlastinA* 
pur illustrative of the patriarchal period 
prior to the age of writing, 249; prelimin¬ 
ary courtesies, ib.; tho envoy requests 

f ermission to repeat tbe words of the 
’Undavas, ib. ; review of the tradition of 
the embassy, 251; embassy of Sunjava to 
the Pdndavas, 252 ; diplomatic qualifica¬ 
tions of Sanjaya, 253; Krishna’s public 
entrance into the city of iiastinftpur, 2.59; 
great Council of the Knuravas to rcceiA: 
tbe mission of Krishna, 261; solemn co¬ 
venant of the Chieftains of the Ksuravae 
before the groat war, 275; election of a 
generalissimo, 276; ubusivu rharacter of 
^challengCH, 280; six rules fer ameliorating 
^Iplhe horrors of w'ar, 28.3 ; apparently of 
modem date, 2S4 ; disregarded in the 
great war, ih. ; of Brahmanical origin, 
ib. ; mythical respect to elders and pre¬ 
ceptors, 297 ; terrible slaughter in tho 
great wiiT —see Bhr'irata; K shatriyas bound 
to accept <‘b!iJlenge.s, 310; duty towards a 
father, an elder bi-ofhor, and a Raja, .327: 
drinking the blood of an enemy, ib. ; 
Dhrishta-dyumnu surprised whilst sleep¬ 
ing in the quarters of the I’anclavas sur- 
roundeil by his women, and barbarously 
muriloretl by Aswatthiima, 319, 350 , ap¬ 
pearance of the plain of Kurukshetra on 
the evening of tno last day of the war, 
355; passionate de.sire for revenge ex¬ 
hibited by the surviving Kauravas, ib.; 
|)Ieasure of gratified revenge as displayed 
In tho dying hour of Duryodhana, 357 : 
the five P5ndavas lay their heads at the 
feet of their mother ICunti, 363 ; funeral 
ceremonic,s for those slain in tlie great 
war-—sec Funeral Ceremonies; triumph¬ 
ant procession of the Pandavtu from the 
plain of Kurukshetra to the city of Ilas- 
tioapur,368; installation of Vudhishthim 
— see Installation ; sacrifice of a horse— 
see Aswamedha; obstinate refusal of the 
old mother of the Raja of Badravati to 
leave the house to the prey of the serv¬ 
ants, 385 : can'ied away bj force to Has- 
tinfipur, ib.; tantalixing trick xilaycd by 
Krishna upon Bhfma, ib.; motley camp 
of Kkishna, 386 ; merriment of the crowd, 
ib. ; conversation between Draupadf and 
the lariicB of Krishna respecting polygamy 
and polyandryv 390 ; leave-taking of fe¬ 
male relations before going out to bat¬ 
tle, 399; cannibalism and wine-dririking 
amongst certain Brahmans and Saniases, 
403; extraordinary state of oivilissation at 
ManipUra, 401; magiiiflcent procession, 
407 ; Babnru-v&httuu places his head nn- 


der Aijuna’s foot, 403;. A-tjuna eaUa him 
the son of a herdsman snd a jackal, 409 ; 
triumphant return of Aijnna to Hastin&- 
pur, 416 ; joy of the Ruga at tho recep¬ 
tion given them by Y^hlshthira, 41% 
426; oriental idea of baaniness, 417; moral 
leison involved in tha table of disobe¬ 
dient wife, 418; £undd conception of a 
bad wife, ib.; custom of Hindd warriors 
to take leave of female relatives before 
going to battle, 419; ladies present at the 
Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 420; tho 
gambling match of Nala and Pushkara, 
485; refusal of Nola to take refuge in the 
house of his wife’s father, 488; terrible 
night attack of wild elephants upon a 
caravan, 490; position of Damayantf in 
the palace of tho Roja of Chedi, ib. 

Club-fighting between Duryodhana and 
Bhfina at tho public exhibition of arms at 
Ha.stiiiii]»iir, 87; interference of Drona, ib. 

College, at Vij'an.ivata, 101. 

Cookery, a royal accomplishment, 235, 
note. 

Council, Hall of, at HastinApur, 4.3 ; pri¬ 
mitive character of, 137; inferiority of 
the ‘ipeeches to those in Homer and Thu¬ 
cydides, ib.; scene iii the Council-hall at 
llastiniipnr, ib.; curious scenes in the 
Council-hall of Raja Virata, 209, 212 ; 
great Council of the Pfmdavas and their 
allies at the marriage feast of Ahhinianyu 
and Uttara, 242; Council of the Kam-avos 
summoned to rceeivo the envoy from Raja 
Drnpada, 249 ; Council of the P&ndaras 
to receive Sanjaya, the envoy of Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra, 252 ; Council of tho Kau- 
ravas suoimoncd to reccivo the rctium 
messages brought by Sanjaya from Ae 
Pandavas, 254 ; Council of the Kauravas 
summoned to receive the mission of Krish¬ 
na from the Pandavas, 261 ; Council at 
llastinapur preliminary to the great war, 
275 ; magnificent hall at Manipura, 406 ; 
golden jiillars, artificial birds, luminous 
gems, artificial fishes, torches of sandal 
wood, ib.; review of the de.scription, 423. 

Daityas, of the sea, mythic wars of Arinna 
against, 192; their chariot horsos of tlic 
colour of peacocks, ib. ; historical signi¬ 
ficance of tho myths, ib.; wars of AtjuniL 
typical of the wars of tho Brahmans 
against the Buddhists, 193 ; fiy to the 
iriands of the sea, 401; their houses burnt 
hy Aijuna, ib.; further identification with 
the Buddhists, 421; their wars against the 
Dovatfw, 610; their xiriost Sukro, ib.; 
their efforts to slay Kanju, the pupil of 
.Sukra, ib.; the Raja’s daughter pashes 
Devay&nf into a well, 612; anger of Sukra, 
513; alarm and humiliation of the llqja, 
514 : opposition between the Daityas and 
Devatu.«, 519; expression of the opposition 
in the, Rig-Veda, ib.; subsequent -con¬ 
version ojfthetraditionary wars into myth¬ 
ical wars of gods and demons, ib.; con¬ 
fusion in the application of the tqrms 
Daityas and Dciatas, ib. 
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Damayanll the beautiful daughter of Bbfma, I 
Rqa of Vidarbho, 480; her love for Nala, 
ib*; induced by the swan with golden 
winga to thiah of no one but NalUi 481; 
her melanehoW, ib.; proclamation of her 
SwayamTurOtiV; assembling of tlie Rajas, 
ib.; Tisited by Nala, 482; refuses to eftoose 
any husband but Nala, 483; Nala remon¬ 
strates, ib.; her fidelity, ib.; the dav of 
the SwayomTara, ib.; sno enters tho nail, 
ib.; each of the four go<ls assumes the 
form of Nala, 484; her perplexity, ib.; 
her prayer, ib.; the gods grant her prayer 
and reveal themselves in their true forms, 
ib.: bhe discovers Nala and gives him the 
garland, ib.; Nola’s vow to oer, ib ; the 
marriage, 485 ; gives birth to a son and a 
daughter, ib.; alarmed at the gambling 
match between Nala and Pushhara, 486; 
retires from the Dali, 487; summons tho 
charioteer, V^rshneya, and sends her chil¬ 
dren to her father's house at Yidarbha, 
ib.; departs with Nala into the jungle, 
ib.; refuses to go to her father’s house un¬ 
less Nala will accompany her, 488; aban¬ 
doned by Nala in (lie jungle, 489; her 
anguish, ib.; tho great seri^cnt, ib.; the 
huntsman, ib. ; joins a caravan, 400; 
pleasant encampment, ib.; terrible night 
attack of wild elephants, ib.; alarm of the 
merchants, ib.; she escapes, ib.; her piti¬ 
ful appearance in tlic city of Chedi, ib.; 
invited into the palace by tho mother of 
the Raja, ib. ; takes service under condi¬ 
tions, 461; becomes companion to the 
Princess SunandiL ib.; her father Bbfma 
sends Biahmans m search for her, 492 ; 
,discoTcrcd by Sudeva the Brahman, ib.; 
identified by a mole as tho niece of the 
mother of the Ri^a of Chedi, 493; 're¬ 
turns to her fiither’s house at Yidarbha, 
ib.; her joy at seeing her children, ib.; 
her anxiety for Nala, ib.; her directions 
to the BrAnmans sent in search of Nala, 
ib.; suspects that she has found N.ala, 
494; directs Sudc\a to inform Raja Ritu- 
parna that she was about to celebrate a 
second Swayam>ara, ib.; recoghires tho 
driving of Nala, 496; fails to recognize 

' him as YAhuka, 497; sepds her maid 
Kcsinf to YAhuka, ib.; sendn for a portion 
of the meat which Nala had cooked, 409; 
sends her children to Nala, ib.: permitted 
to receive him in her own room, ib.; the 
interview, ib. ; her fidelity testified by 
Yayu, 600; the reeonciliatiun, ib.; happy 
reign of Nala. 601. 

Dark Ages of Hindd history, 226; character 
of, ib. 

Dawn, the, Mrsouified. fee Ushns. 

Deiti^, Yenie, 8; confusion in the personi¬ 
fications, ib. 

Devaki, daughter of Devaka, married to 
Vasudeva, 462; Riua Kansa threatens to 
slay her on her wedding day, ib.; Vasu¬ 
deva engages to deliver up her children 
to Kansa, ib.; birth of Balarama, ib.; 
birth of Krishna, 463. 

DevatAs, &eiv Wftrs agedost the Daityas, 


610; their priest Yrihaspatf, ib. ; opposi¬ 
tion between them and the Dtutyas, 610 ; 
expression of the opposition in the Rig- 
Yeda, ib.; subsequent oonversion of the 
tooditionary wars into mythical wars of 
gods and demons, ib.; confusion in tlio 
application of the term, ib. 

Devayunf, legends of, 608; character of, a 
contrast to that of Damayantf, ib.; her 
father a type of the modem BrAhman pre¬ 
ceptor, ib.; the story to bo referred to tho 
Brahinanio age, 609; refusal of Kanjn to 
marry her, 610; curaesKanju.Oll; pushed 
into a w'dl by SarmishthA, 612; delivered 
from the well by Ruja YavAti, ib.; refuses 
to return to tho city of tnc Daityos, 613; 
refuses to bo comforted, ib.; the Raja of 
the Daityos promises that SarmishthA shall 
be her servant, 614 ; goes with SarmishthA 
and her maidens to the w ell, 616; approach 

*' of Rap YayAti, ib ; requests YayAti to 
marry her, 616; ui^<s liiat he espoused 
her when ho delivered her from the well, 
ib ; the mairioge, 617 : departs with Ya- 
yati to his own city accompanied by Sar¬ 
mishthA, ib.; her wrath at hearing 
SarmishthA hod given birth to a son, 
discovers that YayAti is the father of Sar- 
mishttiA’s children, 618; returns to her 
father’s house, ib.; review of the legends, 
610; opposition between the Dcv'itAs, or 
Aryans, and the Daityai, or aborigines, 
ib.; friendship between tho BrAhman 
preceptors of tribes who were at enmity, 
620, mythical detail representing tho Y.i- 
davas as descendants of YayAti and Sar¬ 
mishthA, ib. 

Dliarroa, a personified viituo, the mythical 
fother of indhishthira, 71. 

Dbaumya, engaged to be family priest to tho 
PAndavas, 119; one of tho sacred rooks 
at the RujasAya of Yudhishthira, 166; 
accompanies the PAudavas in their exile, 
181; exclaims against Jayadratha for ear- 
rying aw ay DraupadI without having first 
conciuered her husbands, 201; assists in 
the burning of the dead upon tbe plain of 
Kurukshetra, 364; performs the inaugur¬ 
ation ceremonies for Raja Yudhishthira, 
3<0; squeezes milk out of tho hoise’s car 
at tho performance of the Aswamedha, 
431; unmeaning allusions to his apj^ear- 
aimc at the Aswamedha, 436. 

Dhrishta-dyumnaj brother of J>raupadi, con¬ 
ducts his sister into the area at her Sway- 
amvara, 120 ; proclaims tho conditions 
of the Sw'ayumvara, ib.; recites tho nomes 
and lineage of her suitors, ib.; follows 
Draupudi after her Swayantvara to tho 
house of the FAndavas and discovers that 
they are Eshatriyas, 124; objects to the 
marriage of his sister to the five PAnda- 
vas, 126; objeotionsoverruled, ib.; objects 
that the claim of Ariuna as wihner at the 
Swayamvara set aside the right of Yud- 
hishthtra as cider brother, 131; appointed 

I pneralissimo of the PAndavas, 277; so- 
emnly enthroned, ib.; vows to slay llrona 
in revenge for the slaughtor of his father 
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Drupada, 810; sttipriacd by AiwattMma, 
Trliilat sleepiii^ in the quartera of the Pan- 
davos ana barbarously murderedt 350; 
bis charioteer hastens to thoSlaurava camp 
to inform the Pimdavas, 3d2. 
Dhritardshtro, the blind, , birth of^ M; le 
mnd of his early Ufa, 63 ; set aside from the 
on account of bis blindness, ib.; suc¬ 
ceeds to the throne on. tho retirement of 
Pdndu, 64 ; marries Gandhari, CO; his 
sons known as the Kaurttvas, ib.; kindly 
receives the widow and sons of his brother 
Piindn, ib.; significance of his marriage, 
74 ; his mooc^amy as opposed to the poly- 

E amy of his predecessors, 72; directs 
Iroua to prepare for a public exhibition 
of arms in behalf of the Kauravos and 
P&ndavas, 8fi his appearance at the ex- 
hildtion, ib.; appoints YudhLshthira to be 
Yuvariya, 97 ; remonstrances of Duryod- 
hana, ib.; offers to divide the administra-tj 
tion, but refuses to divide the lands, 98 ; 

{ ersnuded by Duryoclliana to scud tho 
'andavas to the city of Varanavata, ib.: 
sends tho P&ndavas to the country of 

f ti&ndava-prastUa, 130; prevailed on by 
jp’yodh.ma to invite the Fandavos to a 
milling match, 176 ; his sudden appear¬ 
ance in the gambling pavilion, 182; apo- 
logiKcs to Praupadf fur tho affronts put 
upon her, and bids her return with her 
husbands to Indra-prastha, ib.; recalls 
the P.'iiidavas in consequence of tho rc- 
niunstrauccs of Duiyodhana, 183; his 
daughter IJnhsalu miirried to Jayadratha, 
llaja of Sindhu, 202 ; summons a Council 
to receive tlio envoy from tho Pandavas, 
219; tries to appease Bhfslima and Kama, 
and declares in favour of peace, 251; sends 
his minUtcr and charioteer Sanjuya on an 
embassy ta the Pandavas, ib.; his message 
to the Pandavas, 253 ; receives privatclv 
the replies sent by the Pandavas, 256 ; hfs 
anxious night conversation with Vidura, 
ib.; summons a Council of the Kauravas 
to receive the messages sent by the I*dn- 
davas through Sunjaya, ib.; agi-ccmcnt 
imnossLble, uj.; remonstrates with Dur- 
yoilhana on his proposal to put Krishna 
m custody, 259; his reception of Krishna 
in the Council hall, 262 ; requests Krishna 
to Counsel Duryodhana, 265 ; advised by 
Krishoa to arrest Duryodliana and hts 
three allies, 268; euramons the Kanf 
Odndhdri into the Council, ib.; mythical 
character of the.mission of Krishna, 271; 
affecting Interview with Kri^ima after tho 
slaughter of his sons in tho great war, 
342 ; proceeds with all tho women of his 
household to the plain of Kurukshetra, 
354; interview witli tha three surviving 
warriors of the Kaurava armies, ib.; at¬ 
tempts to reconcile him with tho PdndO' 
vas, 359 ; mythical efihrts of Krishna and 
Vydsa, ib.; impossihility of a real rcoon- 
oiliation between parents and the mair- 
derors of their sons, ib.; want of (kmily 
sympathy on the part of tho Brahmanictu 
eumpilOTs, SCO; uis interview' vyith tho 


Fdndavae' on the day after the war, Ihl;' 
necessity for a feigned reconciliation, iK; 
his real feelings on the occasion, 360 ; nar¬ 
rative of the reconciliation, ib.; tho P4n- 
davBs, accompanied by Keiutna, Come out 
to meet him, ib.; prostral^ themselves at 
his 361; calls for fihfma and roceivea 
his ima^ instead, ib.; oruriies the image 
to pieces in tus wrath against the murderer 
of his sons, ih,; repents the deed and 
weeps, ib.; undecrived by Sanjaya, ib.; 
embraces the five P&udavus in turn, ib.; 
the reconciliation, ib.; orders the funeral 
rites of the Kauravos to bo perfinrmed, 
364 ; narrative of the instuUation of Yud- 
hishthira as K«qa under the nominal 
sovereignty of himself os Maharaja, 3^ ; 
Yudlmhthira requests the Brahmans to 
accept his rule, 372 ; story of the exile and 
death of Dhv'tarashtra, 438; his bitter dis¬ 
putes with Bliuna, 439; he departs with 
the Kanf Odndhurf and Kuiitf to the 
junglo on the Ganges, ib.; visit of tlie 
Paud.ivas, ib.; Vyasa tho sago assembly's 
the ghosts of all'who were slain in tlie 
great war, ib.; horrible death of the Ma¬ 
haraja and all his household in a junglo 
fire, 441. 

Dice. See Gambling. 

Diuujpur anciently a land of fable, 233. 

Draupadf, daughter of itaja Drupada, im¬ 
portant story of her marriage with the 
five Pandivas, 115; her beauty, 118; the 
Panduvas resolve to attend her Sway- 
amvara, ib ; conducted into the area by 
her brother Dbrishta-dyumna, 120 ; pre¬ 
vents Karna froid engaging in the com- 
{letition, 121; aeknowiedges Aijunu to ba 
visitor, 122 ; led away by Arjuna and his 
brethren, ib.; postpouemeut of the mar¬ 
riage, 123; distributes tire provisions at 
supper in the place of Kuntf, ib.; followed 
by her brother to tho hut, 124; married 
to the five brothers in the oi-der of their 
ages, 126; probable details of the real 
incident, 127 ; her self-possessed demean¬ 
our, 128; myth tliat in a former birth she 
prayed five times to Siva for a good hus¬ 
band, 133; her strange domestic life, 143, 
note,' her interview' with Arjuna after his 
exile, 152 > aeconeiled to Suhhadrd, ib.; 
tlie wives of the Pandavas jealous of her 
beauty, 177 ; staked by Y’udhishthira at 
the gambhug match at Hastiuapur, 180 ; 
Duryodhana sends for her to sweep the 
rooms, ib.; question of whether she was 
fairly lost, as Yudhishthira was a slave 
when he staked her, ib.; refuses to go to 
tho pavilion, 181; dragg^ in by Duhs4« 
Sana, ib.; vainly appeals to Bhfshma and 
Drona, ib.; the Pdndavos forbidden by 
Yudhishthira to interfero, 182; Insultca 
by Duhsasana and Duryodhana bcibro 
all tho assembly, ib.; apologies of the 
Mabdraja, 183; her terrible vow, 1^; 
familiar with the idea tliat wives were 
occasionally ■ lost or won at gambling 
matches, iK ; myth of Duhsasana trying 
to strip her, but prevented, by Krishna, 
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18i5, notet sensational picture of her de> 

J arturo into exile, 186; visited by Jaya* 
rathe, Baja of Sindhu, in the abwnco of 
her husbands, 199; her conversation with 
the Chieftain sent by Jayadratlia, ib.; her 
proffered hospitalities, 200; her ri^e at 
the wicked proposals of Jayadmtha, ib.; 
her curses and tlircats, ib.; she is carried 
off by main force, ib.; abandoned by Jo- 
yadratha, who tries to escape from the 
P4ndavas, 201; her wrath at the clemency 
of Yudhishthira, ib.; returns to tlie hut 
w'ith Yudhishthira, ib.; orders the release 
of Jayadratha, 202 ; her appearance be* 
fore the B&nf of Virata, 207 ; the Ban! 
objects to her beauty, 208; her story of 
her five Gandharvas, ib. ; engaged as a 
waiting-maid by the Batif, ib.; stipulates 
that she shall not be required to wash feet 
or eat the victuals which have been loft 
by others, ib.; tranquil life, ib.; attracts 
the attention of Kfehaka, 211; sent by the 
Bilnf to bring a cup of wine from his 
house, ib,; prays to the Sun for succour, 
ill.; affronted by Kfehaka, 212; escapes 
from the house and runs to the Council- 
hall, ib.'; rebuked by Yudhishthira, ib.; 
appeals in vain to the R&ni, ib. ; awakens 
Bhtma in the night and demands revenge, 
213; bitterly complains of the insults 
^8 received from the Kaurav&s, Jaya¬ 
dratha, and Kfehaka, ib.; complains of 
the low occupations of her husbands in 
the court of ilaja Vir&ta, ib ; complains 
of her position os the favourite maid-serv¬ 
ant of the lUja, 21-i; t;ebukcd by Bhfma, 
ib.; her delight at th6 prospect of obtain¬ 
ing revenge, ib.; Kfehaka pays a second 
visit and uireatcns to carry her aw'ay, ib.; 
his lavish offers, ib.; engages to meet him 
at midnight in the music and dancing- 
room, 2lo ; her joy at his being slain by 
Bhfma, 216; tells the watchmen that he 
has been slain by the Gandbarvas, ib. ; 
brothers of Kfehaka prepare to burn her 
alive on his funeral pilo, 217; her screams 
fur succour, ib.; Bhfma hastens to her 
rescue, ib.; returns to the palace and 
causes great alarm, ib-; cnteiis the music 
and dancing-room and manifests her anger 
gainst Aijuno, 218; led’^by the damsels 
into the presence of the Bimf, ib.; their 
conversation, ib.; universal terror, 221; 
proposes that Arjnna should drive tho 
chariot of Uttar against the Kauravas, 
ib.; catches the blood that fell from Yud- 
hishthira’s nose, 224; mythical character 
of her personation as a maid-servant, 236; 
extraominary Arrangement of her hair in 
consequence of her vow, 236 ; question¬ 
able beauty, Hi.; alleged refinement of her 
mauners, ib.; myth that the Sun ^od 
preserved her from the indignity of a kick, 
^7 ; complains to Krishna of Yudhish- 
thira’s finaue love of peoco, 257; comfort- 
.ed by Krishna, ib.; sleeping iu the camp 
of the Kauravas on the night when her 
five sous were slain liy Aswatth&ma, 350; 
sent for by Yudhishthira, 353 ; decries the 


idea of her husbanib|pulfi^ as B^as, ih.; 
consoled by YudhisnthirA and Krishna, 
ib.; ^ys fur revenge upon Aswatthdma, 
ib.; Yudhishthira rejpv^sents to her that 
Aswatthdma is the so%bf a Brahman, and 
that revenge must be left to Vishnu, ib.; 
she persists in having an amulet belonging 
to Aswatth&ma, ib.; Aijuna deprives As¬ 
watth&ma of tho amulet and gives it to 

. Bhfma, who consoles Draupadi and gives 
it her, upon which she transfers it to 
Yudhishthira, 354; her affecting inter¬ 
view with Kuntf, 3^; consoled by G&nd- 
hurf, ib. ; seated upoii the tiger’s shin 
with Yudhishthira at his installation as 
Baja, 371; her conversation with the wives 
of Krishna respecting polygamy and poly¬ 
andry, 390; acknowledges the miraculous 
interference of Krishna in the gambliim 
pavilion, ib.; accompanies her. hushanus 
t to the Him&laya mountains in tho garb 
of a devotee, and dies, 45t. 

Dream of Yudhishthira that the animals 
implored him to leave the jungle, 198; 
portentous dreams of Baja Kansa, 472. 

Druna, the Br&hmon preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas and P&udavas, his arrival at 
tinapur, 75; educates the princes^n 
conditinu that tlicy afterwards fight tho 
Baja of Ponchalo, Ib.; marries Knp&, tho 
half-sister of Bbfshma, ib.; question of 
whether ho was a Brahman or a Kshatri- 
ya, 76; his son Aswatth&ma, 77; efforts 
of the Brnhmanical compilers to represant 
him os a Brahman who officiated as Puro- 
hita, or family priest, ib.; more probably 
a Kshatriyo, ib.; absurd myth respecting 
his birth, 77, note; interpretation of the 
myth, ib.; legend of tho son of the Bhfl 
Bnja, 82; flocking of sons of Bajos to 
Ha.stin&pur to ieam archery from Dronsn 
83 ; he refuses to teach the son of the Blifl 
K^ya, ib.; tho BhQ sets up a cloy imago 
of Drona and Icams archery by practising 
before the image, ib.; Drona contemplates 
spoiling the Bml’sarehery, butisrestrained 
by his submission, 84 ; review of the tra¬ 
dition, ib.; requested by Moh&raja Dhri- 
ttir.ishtra to hold a public exhibition of 
arms, 86 ; appears at the exhibition with 
his son Aswatih&ma, 87 ; interferes in tho 
club fighting lietwcen Duryodhana and 
Bhfma, ib.; causes the war agaihst Dru- 
padn, Baja of Panoh&Ia, 95; 8ignific.ineo 
of the division of the Bcq of Poiich&la, 96 ; 
probably the brother o( Drupnda, ib.; re- 
IVains from interfering when Draupadf is 
insulted in the^ gambling pavilion, 182; 
remonstrates with Duryodhana in tho 
Council of Kauravas sumiuonod to roocivo 
the embassy of Krishna, 265; - frames six 
rules for ameliorating tho horrors of the 
war, 28^ excuses himsclif from fighting 
for the P&ndavas, 297; .improbability of 
the story, 298; introduced to harmonise 
with the speech he is said to have delivered 
at Krishna’s embassy, 299; narrative of 
. his five days’ command, 369; his, Election, 
ib.; first day of his eopin^d, ib.; his 
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efforts to tak^Yudhisbthira prisoner his deadljr conflict with Bhfma. 327; BM<« 

frustrated by Krishna and Arjuna, 309; ma drinlu his blood, 328. 

second day of his command, 310; nearly Durgd, temple of, 531. - 
succeeds in taking Yudhi^thira prisoner, Durv&sas, the sage, enrsea Sakuntald, 47: 
i1>.; draws np the army of the KauraTas his irascibility, 48; hif Visit to the house 

in the form of a spiders web, ib.; fonrth of the R^ja or the Bhojas, 93; Knntf ap- 

day of bis command, 314; cuts off the pointed to wait upon him night and day, 

heads of Yir&ta and Brupada, 816; ih.; dutiful service of Kuntf,ib.; he offers 

Dhrishta-dyumna vows to slay him in her a boon, ib.; tenches her a mantra 

revenge for the death of his father l)ru- which will bring any good to her, 94; vi- 

puda, ib.; Bhima fights him until sunrise, sits Dwarakn with two other Kishis, 443. 

317; fifth dajr of his command, ib.; com> Duryodhaua, the oldest son of Dhritarilsh- 
bat with Dhrishta'd^mna, ib.; is over- tra, attempts to take the life of Bhfma, 

come by means of a lie, ib.; rejoicings of 74 ; mythical character of the legend, ib,; 

the Panduvas and sorrow of the Kauravas, his jealousy of Arjuna, 75; his club-fight- 

ib.; vow of his son Aswatthuma to revenge ing with Bhfma at the exhibition of arms 

his death, ib.; review of his death. 320; at llnstin&pur, 87; creates Kama aKaja, 

mythical details, ib-; extraordinary ac- 90; leads him away, ib.; rivalry W'lth 

count of a He inadvertently told by Yud- Yudhishthira for the post of Yuvaraja, 

hishthiro, 321; dies in the character of a 97 ; his jealous;^ at the appointment of 

Brahman Y«»gi, 322; escape of his soli Yudhishthira, ib.; remonstrates with 

through his skull, ib. Maharaja Dliritar&shtra, ib.; refuses the 

Brupada, Itaja of Punchdla, his probable Maharaja’s ofl'er to divide the administra- 

iTiationship to Bruua, 7K, note; war tion, 98 ; stipulates for a division of the 

ngiiinst him, 9.5; defeats the Kauravas, land wiiich is refused, ib.; persuades the 

^but is defeated by the Pandavaii, ib.; di- Maharaja to send the Pilndavas to the 

iRn'ision of his territory, ib.; significance of city of Varanavata, 99; his plot to burn 

the legend respecting the division of his l the Pandava.s at Vdrandvata, 101; story 

llnj, 06; probably tlie brother of Brona, i of his jealous wrath at the Rajasnya of 

ib. ; geographical position of his Ruj, ib. ; j Yudhishthira, 172; his surprise at the 

his humiliation at his daughter being won ; marvels cf Indra-prastha, ib.; mistakes a 

by a Brahman, I’M : learns from his son 1 square of crystal for real water, 173 ; ex- 

that the supposed Brahmans are Kshatri- cites the mirth of the P&iidavas, ib.; strikes 

yas, ib.; sends his Purobita as envoy to his head ag<unst a false door^ ib.; the story 

the Ptindavas and invites them to his pa- borrow'cd t^rom the Korun, ib.; plots with 

lace, ib.; his grand mception of the Pan- Buhsusana and^Sakuni to dispos.sesa llio 

duvas, li); his joy at hearing their birth Puiubivas of their now Baj, 175: proposals 

and lineage, ib.; his daughter married to to invite ttic Pundavas to a gambling 

the five Pandavas, 126; becomes the lead- match, ib.; prevails on his father Dhritar- 

ing ally of the Pandavas after the thir- fishtra to send the invitation, 176; lays 

teenth year, 239 ; sends his own priest ns the stakes whilst his uncle 8ukani play's 

envoy to the Kauravas, 245; story of the the game, 178; wins Braupadf, 180; stnids 

embassy, 219; slain and beheaded by for her to sweep the rooms, ib.; question 

Brona on the fourteenth day of the great of whether she was really won, ib. ; his 

war, 316; his eon Bhrishta-^yumna vows servants fiiil to bring Braupadf, 181; his 

to revenge his death, ih. brother Bubsdsaua drags her into the pa- 

Buhsuld, daughter of Mah&raja Bhrita- yilion, ib.; his outrage upon Braupadf, 

lasihtra, married to Jnyadratini, Raja of ib.; the Maharaja appears and commands 

Sindhu, 20‘i; story of, 414 ; her dead son the Pandavas to depart, 183; remonstrates 

miraculously restored to life by Krishna, with the lijlahdraja, ib. ; re^seuts the 

ib. , unpardonable nature of the affront which 

Buhsdsana plots with his elder brother had been put upon the Pdiidavas, 186; 

BuryodUatia to dispossess the Pandavas story of his capture by .the Oandhorvas, 

of their Raj, 175; drags Braupadf into 194; his insolence, 1951 rescued by tho 

the gambling pavilion by her hair, 181; P&nda^'as, ib.; his mortification, ib.; his 

insults her before the assembly, 182 ; resentment at being publicly rebuked by 

danced for joy when Buryodhana won the Blifshma, ib.; his jealous desire to per- 

Rnj of the Pdndavas, 183; Bhfma vows to form a Rajaadya sacrifice, 196; disqualified 

drink his blood, 184; myth of his trying whilst the Mah&raja and Yudhishthira 

to strip Braupadf, but prevented by Krish- are alive, ib.; prepares to perform a. Vaish- 

na, 185, note; insultiuMy invites the P5n- nava saorifieo, ib,; the sacrifire, 197; di- 

davas to the sacrifice of Buryodhana, 196; verse qpinions of his friends and enemies, 

mild answerof Yudbishthiraand wrathful ib#; rmurns to his palaee in a great pro* 

reply of Bhfma, ib.; warns Buryodhana cession, ib.; congratulations of Kama, 

in the Council of the Kauravas that unless ib.; review of tho tradition, ib.; agrees 

he submits to the P&ndftvas the elders to a war against the R:qa Yir&ta, 219; 

will deliver him up to Yudhishthira, 268 ; invades the southern quarter, 220; de- 

joins in the plet for seising Krishna, 269; feuted by AYjuna, 222; his efforts to win 

joins in the ^ughter of Abhimiuiya, 312; over Krishna to the side of-tife Kauravas, 

’VOX.. X. 36 
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246; hia arrogance in the palace of Krish* 
na, ib.; remonstrates with Krishna for 
speaking to Aijnna first, 247 ; elects to 
have Krishna’s army, ib. ; Balarama de¬ 
clines to join either side, ib..; advised by 
Vidura to give a grand ■ reception to 
Krishna in his capacity as ambassador, 
2S6; commences the preparations, ib.; 
told by Vidura that the reception will be 
useless unless ho is prepared to restore the 
five villages to the Pandavas, ib,; aban¬ 
dons his preparations and proposes putting 
Krishna in custody, 259 ; remonstrances 
of the Maharaja, ib.; wrath of Bhishma, 
ib.; refuses to go out with the others to 
receive Krishna, ib.; his haughtiness to¬ 
wards Krishna, ib.; ofiers a splendid en¬ 
tertainment to Krishna, which is refused, 
260 ; spurns the Council of Krishna, 2C5; 
exasperated by the remonstrances of 
Bhisnma, ib. ; remonstranees of Drona 
and Vidura, ib.; further remonstrances 
of Bhishma, 266 ; his indignant speech to 
Krishna, 267; rebuked by Krishna, ib. ; 
warned by Duhsusana that unless he 
submits to the Pandavas the elders will 
deliver him up to Yudhishthita, 268; ab¬ 
ruptly leaves the assembly, ib.; Krishna 
advises his ai-rest, ib.; tlio Rani Gand- 
hurf sends for him and remonstrates with 
him in the presence of the Council, ib.; 
leaves the Council hall and plots with 
Sakuni, Bnhsiisana, and Kama to seize 
Krishna, 269; Krishna reveals himself to 
him as the Supreme Being, ib.; holds a 
Council at Hastinapur, 275; solemn cove¬ 
nant of the Chieftains on the side of the 
Kautavas, ib.; entrenches all his forces 
on the plain of Kumkshetra, ib.; pots of 
snakes and scorpions, 276; proposes that 
Bhfshma should be generalissiimo, ib.; 
dismisses Rukmin on account of the ex¬ 
travagance of his pretensions, 278; sends 
a kinsman with a challenge to the P&n- 
davas, 280; language of the challenge, 
ib.; replies of Krishna and Aijunu, 282; 
his son slain by Ahhimanyu, 303 ; attacks 
Ahhimonyu, who is re.scued by Arjuna, 
ib.; complains of the indifi'erenoe of Bhish¬ 
ma, 305; complaius to his,Chieftains of 
his want of success, ib.; proposes to Bhish¬ 
ma that he should retire, 306 ; approves 
of tho plot for taking Yudhishthira pri¬ 
soner, 310; reproaches Drona for not 
having succeeded, ib.; his efforts to pro¬ 
tect Jayadratha, 314 ; reproaches Drona 
for not having murdered the Pfindavos 
whilst they were sleemng, 816; requests 
Salya to (uive Karpns wariot, 324; as¬ 
sures Salya of his respect and ranks him 
with Krishna, 327; reibses the advice of 
Kripa to conclude a treaty with the Pdn- 
davas, ib.; utter defeat of the Itauravas, 
331: flies from the plain and conceals 
himself in a irite, ib.; general search for 
Duryodhana, ib.; discovered by the three 
surviving Kaurava warriors and invited 
to renew the contest, 332; deehues and 
recommends concealment, ib.; Aswatthfi- 


ma vainly romonstratej|iB..; foiluro of tho 
Pandavas to discover him, ib.; found out 
by Bhtma’s servants, ib.; Yudhishthita 
calls upon him to leave the lake, 333 ; he 
prays for rest before renewing the contest, 
lb,; offers the Rm to the P&ndavas, that 
he may retire to the desert, ib.; refill of 
Yudhishthira to obtain the Raj from him 
except by conquest, 334; offers to fight 
the Pdudavus one at a time if they will 
fight fairly, ib.; the conditions accepted, 
ib.; stipnlates to fight with tho maoe only, 
335; Yudhishthira agrees, ib-; still re¬ 
mains in tho lake, ib.; taunted by Blifma, 
ib.; oftbrs to fight on the morrow, ib.; 
BMma threatens to drag him out of tho 
lake, ib.; laughter of the followers of tho 


Pandavas, 336; his 


A aiiuavu9| oau • ixjiiii ftp{K}firullC6a ^ 

ib.; Yudhishthira offers nun arms and 


armour, ib.; question of who should fight 
*nim, ib.; Krishna suggests Bhima, ib.; 
Bhima gladly assents, ib.; Bhfma ond 
Duryodhana reproach one another, 337: 
tho battle, 338 ; desperate struggle, ib.; 
nearly kills Bhima, 339; his thigh smashed 
by Bhima, ih.; kicked by Bhiina on 
head, ib.; Yndhishthira’s speech to hii9 
ib.; indignation of Balarama at Bhimu’s 
foul blow, 340; recriminations between 
Duryodhana and Krishna, ib.; refers to 
the goodness of his government, 341 ; 
manifestation of the divine approval of his 
conduct, ib.; left wounded and alone on 
the plain of Kumkshetra, 347 ; visited by 
Aswatthama, Kripa, and Kritilvannaii, 
ib.; appoints Aswattbaina to the chief 
command and directs him to bring tho 
head of Bhfma, ib.; left by tho three 
warriors, 348 * tetnm of the three warriors 
alter the revenge of Aswatth4ma, 351 
deceived fay AswatthAma, who passes oft' 
the beads of the sons of the Pandavas as 


the heads of the fathers, ib.; his temporary 
exultation, ib.; takes the head of Bhfma^s 
son and discovers the deception by crush¬ 
ing the skull, 352 ; reproachesAswattliama 
fur the murder of the innocent sons, ib.; 
his death, ib.; pleasure of gratified revenge 
as exhibited in his lost moments, 357 ; ac¬ 
customed in early days to try his strength 
upon an image of Bhima, 361, notv ; la¬ 
mentations of his mother GandhAtf over 


his body, 364; his widow places his head 
upon her lap, ib. 

Dushyanta, story of his amour with Sakun- 
tala, 47; historical form of the tradition, 
48. 

Dwdparo, a personification of the Dwapara 
«Bge, 485, notef Kati plots with hhn for 
the destruction of Nala, 486i 

Dw&rakiV legend of its destruction, 443; 
wickedness and profanity of the people, 
ib.; visit of the three great Kishis, ib.; 
trick played 1» the young med upon the 
Bishis, lb.; threats of the Biriiu, 444; 
theit departure, ib.; Krishna issoes a 
proctametion against wine, ib.; frarihl 
apparition, ib.; greet wind, ibr; portent- 
o«* increase of rats and owlSi ib.; evU 
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omenfl and general depravity, 44d ; pro¬ 
clamation of Krishna that the people 
should go and worship at Prabh^n, io.; 
apparition of a black woman, ib.; jewels 
and weapons carried off by enl spirits, 
ib.; the people permitted to drink wine 
at the' festirm at Prabhdsa, 446; general 
conviviality, ib. ; the tumult and mas¬ 
sacre, 447 ; Arjuna arrives at tho city, 
449; funeral ceremonies of the slain, 450; 
tho city overwhelmed by a cyclone, 451 1 
review of the narrative, ib.; nature of the 
inundation, 453. 

Education by Bhishma of the three sons 
raised up to Vichitra-vfrya, 63; by 
Erona of the Kauravas and Pilndavas. 75 ; 
practice in the use of the spear, club, now, 
and sword, ib.; taming horses, ib.; astro¬ 
nomy, ib.; other pursuits, 76; Arjuifh 
engaged as a eunuch by Raja Kirata to 
teach music end d-ancing, ‘^7 ; young 
ladies taught reading and writing, 522. 

Ekaehakra, city of, 110; identined with 
Arrah, 114. 

Ji^bassy, description of the mission of the 
family priest of Dnipada to Uastinapur, 
240; Council summoned to receive the 
envoy, ib.; tho Brahman requests per- 
muslou to repeat the wonls of the Pan¬ 
da vis, ib.; review of the tradition, 251; 
return embassy of Sanjaya to the Pauda- 
v-is, 2,52. 

Exhibition of arms, public, at Hastindpur, 
85 ; resemblance to a tournament, ib.; 
three varieties of, vis.: (1.) The exhibi¬ 
tion proper, ib. ; (2.) The Swayamvara, 
ib.; (3.) Professional {mgilism and wrest¬ 
ling, ib!; narrative of the exhibition of 
arms at Hastinapur, 86 ; space set apart 
on the great plain, ib.; the ^tilleries, ib.; 
morning of tho exhibition, ib.; galleries 
adorned with Hags and garlands, ib.; the 
multitude, ib.; the blind Maharaja, ib.; 
the chieftains and ladies, ib.; tho feats of 
arms, 87 ; wonderful exploits of Arjuna, 
88; sudden appearance of Kama, 89 ; his 
exploits, ib.: pugilism and wrestling in 
the court of Ilaja Vir&ta, 209. ^ 

Fctische worship, connection of Krishna 
with, 460,466. 

Fiction, Hindtl, characteristics of, 105; popu¬ 
larity of, 106; historic value of, ib.; in¬ 
terest to bo divided between tbo stories 
and tho audiences to whom they are re¬ 
lated, ib.; action of the narrator in 
heightening the interest, 107 ; connected 
with tho Bnimn's combats with the Asu- 
ras, ib.; improbabilities of tho story,’, 
109; to be referred to tho Buddhist period, 
110; pathotk description of the family of 
a Br&mnan who w^ required to furnish 
a hntnaa vicMm.to Va|cn the Asuro, 111; 
Borie-coQifo preparations of Bh'tma for 


siou of the subjects of "ytOsk, ib.; painful 


realism of the narrative, 112; masteriy 
stroke of genius in the introducUon of the 
Brahman^ infant son, 113; intense de¬ 
light of a HindCi audience at the irritat¬ 
ing proceedings of Bhima, ib.; value of 
the twelve Hetions connected with tho 
loosening of the horse in the Aswamedha 
of Yudhishthira, 394; adventures of tho 
horse— see Horse. 

Filial obedience of Kama toiyurds his aged 
father, 90. 

Fire, god of, 9—^sea Agni; horrible character 
of a conflagration in the jangle, 443. 

Funeral ceremonies, narrative of those per¬ 
formed fur the slain in the great war, 
3(i3 ; sad procession of the women to the 
plain of Kurukshetra, 864; the women sit 
by the dead bodies of tbeir husbands, ib.; 
lamentations of Gandhdri over her son 
Duryodhaiia, ib.; lamentations of tho 
widows, ib.; performance of the funeral 
rites for the slain, ib.; -collection of ma¬ 
terials for the buruiug. ib.; dead liodies 
of the Bajas recoguiscu by their ebariot- 
eer.s, 36 5; burnitig of the Kajas of the 
first rank, ib.; burning of the remaining 
bodies, ib.; bathing in the Qauges and 
sprinkling of water, ib.; death of the 
chief wifo of Kama, 3ti6; review of the 
narrative, ib. ; refers to an antc-Brah- 
manic period, ib ; no reference to Sati 
nor satisfactory allusion to the Brdhmans, 
ib. 

Gambling, a special vice of the Hindds, 
175; llindd tmditions of its disastrous 
results, ib.; socialities of Hindi! dice, 
ib.; skill as vrell as chance brought into 
play, ib. ; ancient game of coupun with 
cubic dice, 176 ; modem game of pasha 
with oblong dice, ib.; legend of the great 
gambling match at liastinapur, ib.; un¬ 
scrupulous skill of Sakuni, ib.; Durvod- 
hana prevails ou liis father Dhritardshtra 
to invite the Pilndavas to a match, ib.; 
reluctance of Yudhishthira, 177; the Pun- 
davas arrive at liastinapur, ib.; morning 
of the match, 178; the Pandavns proceed 
to the paviUon, ib.; Sakuni cliallengcs 
Yudhislithira to a game at dice, ib.; 
Euryodhanii lays the stakes whilst Sakuni 
plays, ib.; picture of the gomblit^ match, 
ib.; lossesof Yudhishthira, 179 ; question 
of whether Uraupadi was really lost, 180; 
insults committed upon Draupadi befwo 
the whole assembly, 182; Bhfma's fearful 
vow, ib.: sudden appearance of tho Ma¬ 
haraja, ib.; departure of tho PaadaTa& 
183; Pcindavas reoalled and play a second 
game, ib.: exile of the Foaimvas, i)>.; 
affecting character of the tradition, 184; 
its truthfulness to human nature as tnani- 
festod by a primitive but high-spirited 
race, ib.; wives not nnfrequeutiy lost and 
'won at Kshatriya gambling matches, ih.; 
sensational character cf the scene, 185 ; 
Yudhishthira engaged as teacher of diee- 

S laying to Esja Yirdta, 207; the Baja 
(uihoa the dice at his face, 224; ideas of 
fair play, 243; gambling match of Nala 
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irad Pnslikara, 486; not regarded as a 
vice, 605; comparison of the gambling 
match of Nala with that of Yndhish* 
thira, ib. 

G&ndh&ra, country, name of, still preserved 
in Kandahar, 71< 

Qandharf, daughter of the Baja of Gand- 
hdra, marries Mahimya Dhritarashtra, 66; 
blindfolds herself on hearing that he was 
blind, ib.; her sons named Kauravas, 
ib.; significance of her marriage, 71; 
absurd myth respecting the birth of her 
sons, 72, note; summoned by the Mahil- 
raja to the Council of the Kauravas, 268; 
sends for Duryodhunu und remonstrates 
■with him in the presence of the Council, 
ib.; afi'ecting interview with Krishna 
after the slaughter of her sons in the great 
■war, 342; Krishna consoles her hy engag¬ 
ing that the Paiidavas svill prove more 
dutiful than the Kauravas, 343; her 
reply, ib.; Krishna renews his promises, 
344; her affecting interview with the 
Pdndavns, 362 ; Yudliishthira’s excuses, 
ib.; her resignation, ib.; she reproaches 
Bhima for having drank the blood of 
Duhsdsano, ib.; his denial, ib.; sends the 
Psindavos to their mother Kiintf, ib. ; 
piously consoles Braupadi, ?63; accom¬ 
panies sad procession of the women to 
the plain of Kurukshetra, 36+; her la- j 
mentations over her sun Duryodhana, ib.; 
departs with the Mah&raja and Kunti to 
the jungle on the Ganges, 439; his death, 
441. 

Oandharvas, their form of Aiarringe, 48 ; slay 
the eldest son of Baja Sdntnnu, 62, 64 ; 
capture Duryodhana and Kama, 194; 
later conception of them ns ghosts, 205 ; 
Draupadi represents her five husbands 
as Gandhnrvas, 208; rumour that they 
had slain Kfchakn, 216 ; great commotion 
in the city of Virilta, ib. ; Bhfma mis¬ 
taken for one, 217 ; difficulties regarding, 
228; a Hill tribe subsequently converted 
into celestial beings, 228. 

Gandfv^, tlie mythical bow of Arjuna, 266, 
note. 

Ganges, river, said to have home children 
to Baja Santanu, 60, notg^ bathing in, 
and sprinkling with water a part of the 
funeral ceremony, 366 ; the locality of 
the retirement of the Mtjiilraja, 439. 

Oarura, a bird, the vehicle of Krishna as 
Vishnu, 412. 

Gautama, son of Gotama, tho mythical 
father of Kripa and Kri]i&, 78, note. 

Oayatri, t]ie,23; different translations of, ib., 
note. 

Generalissimo, election of, prior to a war, 
276. 

Geographical identification, difficulties in 
the' way of, 62, note i in* the story of 
Baja Virata, 232. 

Ghosts, conception of the Gandharvas as, 
206; the Pandavas set up a dead body 
in a ploce of burning to guard their wea¬ 
pons, 206 ; religions ideas connected with, 
226: belief in ^cir amouns, 228; the re¬ 


ligious belief of the aborigines, 239. 

Gokula. encampment of the Y&davas there. 
461. 

Govarddhana mountain, worshipped Iw the 
YMavas instead of Indra, 467; indra 
sends down rain to wash away the country, 
ib.: Krishna renders the mountain fiery 
hot, and raises it over tho people like an 
umbrella, ib. 

Gurus, or ecclesiastical heads, correspond¬ 
ing to hereditary Bishops, 79; the heads 
of the sects, 80; their ecclesiastical visita¬ 
tions, ib. ; their spiritual powers, ib.; 
their temporal powers, 81; their non¬ 
existence amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
proved by the mythical character of the 
traditions which refer to them, ih.; tlicir 
garbling of the Mahii Bh^nto, 82. 

Ifmuman. the monkey demigod, mythical 
son of Vayu, 190 ; his interview with his 
alleged brother Bhima, ib,; his super¬ 
natural shrinking and swelling, ih. 

Hastin, son of Bharata, 47. 

Hastinupur, near the modem Delhi, the 
opening scene in the Maha Bh^ratn, 42,; 
significance of the site ns an outpost bf 
tho Aryans, ib,; approximate description 
of, 43: the city, ib.; the palace, ib.; 
the Council hall, ib.; the Bsj, ih.; coun¬ 
try to the south and cost a land of table, 
56; scarcity of women at, 67, notej ex¬ 
hibition of arms at, 86; mythical character 
of all legends referring to localities at a 
distance, 100; triumphant entry of tho 
Pundava.s after the great war, 368; tri¬ 
umphant return of Arjuna with the horse 
in the Aswamedba of Yudbishthirn, 416; 
Parlkshit, sou of Arjuna, obtains tho Baj, 
453. 

Hidimba, tho Asura, Bhfma fights and slays 
him, 108. 

Ilidimbi, sister of Hiclimha, marries Bhfma, 
109 ; extraordinary honeymoon, ib. 

Homa, displaced animal sacrifices, 169 ; 
ofi'enng of, at the installation of Jti'ija 
Yudhishthirn, .371 ; offering of, combined 
with the sacrifice of the horse, 426; in- 
troducotl as a Brahmanicol sacrifice, 427 ; 
performance of, 430; religious merit 
acquired by, 436. 

Ilorse, twelve adventures of, after the 
loosening in tho Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira, 396; first adventnro: carried 
away hy the son of a Bala by the counsel 
of one of hia thousand wives, ib,; restored 
through the mediation of Agni who had 
married the Baja’s daughter, ib.; un- 

• meaning character of the story," ib, notey 
second adventure: legend of the dis¬ 
obedient wife who ■was tranafonned to a 
rock, 397; third adventure: legend of 
the Baja and the cauldron of boiling off, 
390; recovery ^ tho horse by Aijuna, 
400; fourth adventure: horsetronsfQrmed 
into a mare, ib.; mythical bhargpter. of 
th'e story,^ ib., note ; fifth adventure: 
horse entcra the country of th^ Amarons, 
ib. ; sixth adiCAlure: hone enters n 
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conntry where men, women, and animals 
grow upon trees, 402; men with bhinket 
ears, 403 ; monsters, ib.; human sacri' 
fices, ib.; seventh adventure: horse en¬ 
ters the country of Manipnra, 404; eighth 
adventure : horse enters the city of llat- 
uapura, 412; ninth adventure : the horse 
enters the llsj of Chaudrahosa, 413; 
tenth adventure: the horse eaters the 
sea beyond the northern mountain, ib.; 
eleventh adventure: the horse enters the 
lii\j of Jayadratha', 414; tweltth adven¬ 
ture : triumphant return to Ilastinapur, 
416; review of the twelve adventures, 
417; locality of the adventure in Mun- 
iiiporo still pointed out by the Muu- 
iiiporces, 420; later adventures cuniiectcd 
with Krishna, 426 ; narnative of the sac¬ 
rifice of—«cc Aswamedha. 

Horse, sacrifice of. See Aswamedha. 

Horses, taming, taught by Uruna, 7o. * 

Hot Season, warred against by the liaja of 
tlie Hain, 461; assembling of the clouds 
in battle array, 46G; flight of the Hot j 
Season, ib. j 

Human sacrihccs. See Naramedha. I 

I 

India, importance of its history,. 1 ; di.s- 
tinction between the history of British 
adminiiitratiou and the history of the 
Hindus, ib.; difficulties in the way of 
a])prehcnding the latter, 2; the Malia 
Hliur.ita and Illmayana indispensable to 
a knowledge of the Hindus, 3 ; hbiropcan { 
ipiorauce of the Hindds, ib-, twfe; in- j 
iluenee of the Maha Bh&rata and llama- ! 
ana upon tlie masses, 4 ; vast interval | 
etween the age in which the events 
occurred and tne ago in which they are 
recorded, 5; distinction between the 
yedic and Brahmunic periods, ib. 

Indra, conception of, ns the god of rain, 8; 
characteristics of, 14; attributes of a 
hnman hero anperadded to those of the 
god of the firmament, ib.; frequently 
aildre.sscd in familiar terms, ib.; par¬ 
tiality for strong drink, ib.; hymned as 
tho discoverer of the soma, lo; ^irit- 
nalizcd into a i>ersonificd idea of tho 
firmament, ib.; the hero of the Aryans 
and foe of the aborigines, ib.; character 
of the Vedic hymns addressed toi him, 
ib.; invocations to him in liis human 
c.apacity, ib.; invucatious to him n.s the 
Supreme Being, 16; 'myth of liis beiug 
the father of Arjuiia, 71; myth that the 
five P&ndavas wore five Indras, 134; tho 
ally of the Nagas or serpents, 141; Ar- 
juna and Krishna fight against him, ib.; I 
interpolation of the myth, ib. ; appears to j 
Arjuna and directs him to prnpitiato tho 
god Siva, 191; propitiated % ttie flesh of 
the horse at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thira, 431; opposition of Krishna, 460; 
groat feast at Vrindivana in honour of, 
467; Krishna counsels the Y&davos to 
transfer the worship of Indra to the 
Govarddhana mountain, 467; Indra in 
his wrath scuds down rain to wash away 


the country, ib.; frustrai^d by Krishna, 
ib.; worships Krishna a» the Supreme 
Lo^, 4G8; Informed by Ndrada of the 
Swayumvara of Damayanti, 481; sets off 
for the Swayaravara, 482; rondel's Nala 
invisible, ib.; laughs at tho wrath of 
Kali, 48d. 

Indra-prastha, remains of the ancient city 
of, between Delhi and. tho Kutub, 141; 
flourishing Baj of the Bandavos, 164 ; 
descends to Yuyutsu, son of Dhritaribhtra, 
463. 

lustall.ation of Raja Yudhishtbira, 368; tri¬ 
umphant procession from tho plain of 
Kurukshetra to the city of llastmapur, 
ill.; arrival of Yudhishthira at the iMilaee, 
369 ; worsiiip of the family gods, ib.; dis¬ 
tribution of gills to tbc Brahmans, ib.; 
enthronement of the Raja facing tho cast, 
370; ceremony perlbrmed by Dliaumya 
the Brahman, ib.; symbolical rites, ib.; 
lots of water from the sacred rivers, ib.; 
iigh place prepared "for sacrifioe, 371; 
Yiulhishthira and Draupadi seiitcd upon 
the tiger’s skin, ib.; offering of tbohoma, 
ib.; the five purifying aiticle.s poured 
upon Yudhishtbira and Draupadi, ib.; 
pots of sacred writer poured over the pair, 
ib ; music sounded, ib.; bards and eu- 
logUts ehauiit the praises of Y’u(ihi!<h- 
tlnra, ib. : description of the umbrella 
and ebamara as ensigns of royalty, 372; 
doubtful aniheuticity of the detaihs, 374; 
appai'cnt origin of the various cere¬ 
monies, ib.; description of the eeremunios 
pevfornnHl as .jjiveu iu tho Agiii I’uriuia, 
376, 7iote, 

Isaiah, his dcminciatious of the Mosaic 
ritual, 168, note. 

Islands of the sea, inhabited by Dnityas, 
401; story of the old Riahi who inhabited 
one, 413. 

Jivinbavat, tho Bear, Krishna’s m.arriagc to 
his daughter, 3S1; carries off the jewel 
from Prasena, 476; gives his daughter to 
Kribhua, ib. 

Jaiiamejaya, his sacrifice of snakes, 46, 
n-ote. 

Jarfisaudha, Raja of Mugadhil, conquered by 
Bhinia, • lt(li; mythical ehar.icter of the 
legend, 164, iiotf , makes war against 
Mathura, and is defeated by Krishna, 
476; marebes an army of barbarians 
against Mathura, il>.; retreat of Krishna 
and tho Y&davas to the city of Dwuraku, 
ib. 

Jayadratha, Raja of Siudhu, visitsDraup.idi 
in the nliscncc of her husliands, 199 ; fails 
in love vvith her, ib.; sends a Chiefiniu 
to inquire her name and lineage, ib.; 
enters the hut^ 209; his, wicked pro- 
osals, ib.; carries her away in his chariot 
y main force, 201; pursued by tho Pikn- 
davas, ib.; abandons Drauimdi and seeks 
to escape, ib.; Yudhishthira’s clemency, 
ib.; Bhfma drags him trom his chariot 
and makes him a slave, 202; Draupaiti 
orders hb rcloose, ib.; review of tho tru- 
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dition, 202; ^roa^ married to DahsaUl, 
ib.; prevents^e P&ndavas from reacuinjf 
Abmmanyu from the spider’s web, 312 ; 
Arjuna vows to slay him boforo sunset on 
the morrow, 313; cowardly attempts to 
withdraw from the field, ib.; fierce strug¬ 
gle to reach him, 314; desperate conflict 
with Anuna, 31>5; Arjuna cuts off his 
head before sunset, ib.; adventure in his 
lily of the horse in the Aswamedha of 
Yudhishthira, 414: story of his widow 
Duhsald, ib.; his dead sou miraculously 
restored to life by Krishna, ib. 

dimdta proves his superiority in pugilism 
and wresfling in the court of Itcya virdta, 
2U9; trouble of the Kaja that none of 
his own wrestlers could overcome him, 
ib.; groat battle with Bhima, ib.; Bhfma 
whirls him round by the legs and dashes 
him against the ground, ib.; his death, ib. 

Jungle, Bhfmu’s honeymoon in, 109 ; clear¬ 
ing of, by Aryan colonists, 140; changes in 
the scenery, 189; occasional tempests, 
ib.; humble character of a conflagration, 
442. 


Kali, the personifleation of the Kali age, 
48<!>; lus wrath at flnding that Nala was 
chosen by Dainayantf, ib.; his tlireut, ib.; 
not to he confounded with the goddess 
Kalf, ib., note; plots with Dwapara for 
the destruction of Nala, 486; takes pos¬ 
session of Nala, ih.; brings about a gam¬ 
bling match Iwtwccn Nala and Pushkara, 
ib. ; tempts Nala to desert his wife in the 
jungle, 489. 

KuU^a, his drama ofSakuntala,” 48. 

K&mpilya, the city of Raja Drupada, 110. 

Kanju, son of Vrihaspatf and pupil of 
Sukra, his love passages with Devaytinf, 
510 ; delivered by Sukra from the wrath 
of the Daltyas, ib.; refuses to marry 
Devayanf, 511; exchanges cumes with 
her, ib. 

Karisa, Raja of Mathuril, deposed his father 
Ugrasenu, 461; threatens to slay his 
0 <}usin Devakf on her wedding day, 462 ; 
Vasudova engages to deliver up her 
children, ib.; bis efforts to secure the 
infant Krishna, ib.; seizes Vhe supposed 
daughter of DevakX who escapes to 
heaven, 463 ; slaughters the worshippers 
of Vishnu and the male children, ib.; 
Nonda and the cowherds bring tribute, 
ib.; sends demons to slay Krishna, 464; 
performs a sacrifice to the god Siva in the 
city of Mathurd, 469 ; orders the death of 
Krishna and Balargma, 471; slaughter 
of his fighting men, ib.; his restlessness, 
472; his portentous dreams, ib.; orders 
his Ministers to premro an arena for the 
exhibition of wrestlers, ib.assembly of 
the Raja and his people, ib.; adventures 
of Krishna and Bolor&ma with his great 
elephant, 473; orders the slaughter of 
Knshna and Balardma, and the arrest of 
Ugrasena, Vasudeva, and Devakf, 474; 
Krishna rises up and fights him, ib.; his 


death, ib.; his Rdnfs perform the funeral 
rites for him, ib. 

Kanwa, the sage, the putative father of 
Sakuntald, 47- 
Kapila, city of, 117, nofs. 

Kama, the son of a charioteor, his sadden 
appearance at the exhibition of arms at 
Hastindpur, 88; exultation of Duryod- 
hana and mortification of Arjuna, 69 ; 
challenges Aijuna to single oomhal^ ib.; 
mutual abuse, ib.; Druna calls upon 
Aijuna to fight him, ib.; Kripa inter* 

5 OSes to prevent the battle, ib.; created a 
Lsja by Duryodhana, 90; appearance of 
his aged father, ib.; his ^aJ reverence, 
ib.; Bhima’s contemptuous language to¬ 
wards him, ih.; combat prevented by the 
approach of night, ib. ; led away by 
Duryodhana, ib.; question respecting lus 
birth, ib.; his lather not a charioteer but 
<!i cai'ter, 92 ; question whether Duryod- 
hnna really created him a Rnjo, ib.; 
legend of his being the son of Kuuti by 
the Sun god, ib.; floated as a babe to the 
country of Anga, 94; brought up by a 
charioteer, ib. ; object of the myth, 95 ; 
associated with the later Rajas of Anga, 
ib.; enters the lists at the Swayamvara of 
Drnupadf and strings the bow, 121; 
Draupadf prevents his competing on 
account of thu lowness of his birth, ib.; 
his appeal to the Sun, 121; captured by 
the Gandharvas, 194; congratulates Dur* 
y'odhana on his performance of aVaish- 
nai'a sacrifice, 197; his vow to slay 
Aijnna, ib. ; remonstrates with Bhishma 
fur praising Aijuna in the Council of the 
Kauravas, 250; his message to the Pun- 
davas, ib.; threat of Bhishma that Ar¬ 
juna will conquer him, 251; interposition 
of the Muh&raja, ib.: plots with uuryod- 
hana to seize Krishna, 269 ; invited by 
Krishna to join the Pandavus, 270; re¬ 
fuses to desert Duryodhana or to take a 
position where Arjuna would appear os 
his superior, ib. ; his parting with Krish¬ 
na, 271 ; Bhfshma stipulates that he 
absent himself from the great war, 276; 
he agrees so long us Bhfshma is alive, ib.; 
engages to slay the Pandavus if Bhfshma 
will retire from the command, 306 ; his 
five days of command in the great war, 
323 ; the election, ib.; first day, ib. ; in¬ 
decisive struggle; ib.; Kama eng^es to 
slay Arjuna, ib. ; second day of nis com¬ 
mand, desires that Salya would drive his 
chariot, ib.; snoers of Salya at his birth, 
324: driven by Salya against Arjuna, 
325; evil omens, ib.; contention with 
Salya respecting the prowess of Aijuna, 
ib.; refers to the depraved customs of 
the people of Madra, ib. ; charges tiie 
P&udavasi ib.; attacks Yudhishthira in 
the absence of Aijuna, 326; reproaches 
Yudhishthira with the eowgidioe he had 
imbibed from Br&hmans, ib. ',','Ariuna 
goes forth to a final battle against aim, 
328; the armies stop fighting and the 
gods descend from heaven, ib. ; his ad- 
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dress to liis charioteer, 32B; the battle, 
ib. ; a wheel of his chariot sinks into the’ 
earth, ib. ; slain bjr Aijuna with a cres* 
cent'shaped arrow, ib. ; review of the 
narrative of his command, 329 ; seven 
mythical circumstanced connected with 
tho battle, 330, ndte ; sorrow of Ariuna 
and Yudhisbtnira at his death, ^-5; 
kindness of Yudhishthira towards his 
widows, ohildren, and dependants, ib. ; 
death of his chief wife, 366. 

K^, the modern Benares, three daughters 
of the Baja carried>*ofF by BMshroa, 62 ; 
their marriage to Vichitra>virya, 53; 
suspicious character of the story, >55 ; dis¬ 
tance from Hostinapur, ib.; name of, pro¬ 
bably interpolated, 56. 

Kaurava^ sons of Maharaja Dhritardshtra, 
birth of, 65; absurd myth respecting their 
birth, 72, note ; main incidents in thdr 
early life, 73 ; narrative of their jealou.siis 
of the Panclavas, 7-1; their education, 75 ; 
defeated by Drupada, Baja ofPanchiila, 
06; increasing ill blood between them and 
the P&ndavos, 97 ; their plot to bum the 
Pandavas at Yaranavata, 101; their alarm 
at the marriage of the Pandavas with the 
daughter of Baja Drupada, 127, 136; 
jealousy of their wives at the beauty of 
•Draupadi, 177; tradition of their going 
out into tho jungle to mark the cattle, 
but really to si)y out tho Paudavas, 191 ; 
rapture of Duryodhana and Kama by 
the (iandharvas,;19.5 ; stipulation as re- j 
gards the thirteenth year of the exile of 
the Pandavas, .205; their proceedings 
daring tho thirteenth year of the exile, 
219; fail to discover tlio P&udavas, ib.; 
spies bring the news of the deathof Kfch- 
aka, ib.; approve the proposal of Susar- 
man to invade the Baj of Yiriita, 219; 
plan of campaign, ib.; they discover Ar- 
jnna and discuss -whether the thirteenth 
year is really over, 222 ; defeated by Ar- 
juna, ib.; authenticity of the Ctimpaigns 
of Duryodhana and Susarman disproved, 
2)33: liold a great Council to receive the 
envoy from Baja Drupada, 249; pre- 
Hmiaary message of the Pandavas, ib.; 
their demand fur tho restoration of their 
Baj, 250 ; reply of Blushma, ib.; Kama’s 
-u’rathful remoustranees with Bhishma for 
praising Arjunn, ib.; Kama's message to 
the Pandavas, ib.; Bbishmn threatens that 
Arjuna will conquer Kamo, 251 ; inter¬ 
position of Maharaja Dhritarushtra, ib.; 
embassy of Sonjaya to the P&ndstvas, 252 ; 
summoned to a Council to receive tho re¬ 
turn messages brought by Sanjaya, 256 ; 
the elders rounscl peace whilst the young 
men clamoar for war, ib.; - mission of 
Krishna, 256; question as to the recep¬ 
tion of Krishna, 258 *, they all go out to 
meet him excepting Duryodhana, 259; 
great Council at Hastin&pur to discuss the 
mission of Krishna, 261; plot to seize 
Krishna, 269; mythical ckaracter of the 
mission of Krishna, 271; march to the 
plain of Knrukshetra, 274; separated-£roni 


the P&ndavas by a lake, 277; intcrchango 
of challenges with the P&ndavaa, 279, 
280; rcpttl^d on the third day of the war, 
30.5; Bnishma renews the battle, in which 
they are driven back by Arjnna, ib.; 
disheartened at not conquering the P&n- 
davas, ib.; Dmna on the second day of 
his command draws them up in the mmi 
of a spidoris vv'eb. 310; general outcry 
against the cowardly Chielrains who slow 
Abhimanyn, 312 ; reproach Aijuna for 
interfering in the combat between Bhuris- 
rnva and S4tyaki, 314; their grief on the 
death of Jayadratha, 315; their sorrow- on 
thn death of Druna, 317; their grief at 
the death of Duhs^sana, 327 ; consterna¬ 
tion at the death of Kama, 3*28; their 
flight, 329; resolve to renew' the battle on 
the morrow, ib. ; eighteenth and last day 
of the great war, 331; they absbiiu from 
single combats and charge only in com¬ 
panies, ib. ; their utter defeat, ib.; their 
camp plundered by the Pandavas, 341; 
said to have ascended to the heaven of 
Indra because they died dghting bravely, 
3-55 ; passionate desire of the survivors for 
revenge, ih.; ghosts of the slain assem¬ 
bled Irorn the river Gnitges by Vyasa the 
sage, 440 ; tho widows lij'own themselves 
in the Gauges and rejoin their husbands, 
441, 

Kesiin', maid servant of Damavautf, sent to 
Nala, 497 ; her interview with Nala, ib.; 
perceives his divine powers, 498. 

Khdndava-prastlia, country of, migration 
of the Pandavai-^to, 138; myth of tho hura- 
ing of tile forest of, 140; remains of the 
ancient city of Indra-prastha, 141; 
flourishing Baj of the PAndavas, 154. 

Kfehakn, brother of tlie Bani of B.'ija Vi- 
rfita, his commanding influence, 210; pre¬ 
vails w'ith the U4nf to send Draunadf to 
his house, 211; affronts Draupadi, 212; 
follows her to the Council hall, ib.; Baja 
Virata refuses to interfere, ib. ; pays a 
second visit to the Banf, 211; threatens 
to carry away Draupadi, ib.; makes lavish 
offers to Draupadi, ib.; Draupadi en¬ 
gages to meet him at midnight in tho 
music and .danring-room, 215; his im¬ 
patience,* ib.; proceeds to tho music and 
dancing-room and is soized by Bhfmn, 
ib.; the battle, ib.; skin by Bhima and 
rolled into a hall, 216; Draupadi spreads 
the report that he has been slain by the 
Gandharvas, ib.: his brothers prepare to 
bum Draupadi alive with his dead bod}*, 
ib. ; Bhima rescues her, 217 ; flight and 
death of tho brethren, ib.; story of, dis¬ 
connected from tire mythical references 
of the PAndavas, 226; review* of, ib.; hi« 
character, 229; poetic justice in his 
slaughter, 230- 

Kripa, au adopted son of Hma Sdntanu, 
represented as the son of Gautama, 78, 
ne^c ; rebukes Kama, 89„; advises Dur- 
odhanatoconrludo a treaty with tho PAn- 
avas, 329; with AswatthAma and Krita- 
varman, the only surviving warriors of tho 
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KanrnTa armi^ 331; tha titree visit the 
wounded Duryodhana on plain of 
Kumksbetra, 347 ; remonstrates with 
Aswatth&ma on his design to break at 
night into the camp of theT&ndavas, 848; 
follows Aswatthdma to the camp oi the 
Pandaros, 349; guards the gateway with 
Kritavarman w'hU't Aswatthama goes in¬ 
side, ib. ; return of the three warriors to 
Duryodhann, 351; their flight, 35‘2. 

KripA, wife of Drona, 76; represented as 
the daughter of Qautama the Brahman, 
78, mote, 

Krishna, object of the Brahninnieol com¬ 
pilers of the Maha Bhiiruta to promulgate 
his worship, and to connect his history 
with that of the house of Bhurata, 67; 
contrast between the historical traditions 
of Krishna and the mythical fables re¬ 
specting VyAsa, ib.; garbling of the tra¬ 
ditions, 68, note; his mediation in behalf 
of the Pundiivas at the Sw'ayamTiira of 
Braupadf, 132; its mythical character, 

13.5 *, myth of his hunting with Arjuna in 
the forest of KhAndava-pmstha, 140; ap- 
earance of the god Agni, who desires to 
OTour the forest, ih.; figlits against 
Indra, 141 ; interpretation of the myth, 
ib.; receives Aijuna with great rojoicings 
at llwArakA, 150; gives a great feast on 
the Raivataka mountain, ib.; perceives 
that Aijuna has fallen in love with his 
sister SubhadrA, and promises to give her 
in marriage, ib.; suggests an elopement, 
151; wrath of his brother Balaraina, ib.; 
remonstrates with Bahn-Amu, ib. ; the 
marriage, 152 ; legend proved to be a fic¬ 
tion intended to cover his own criminal in¬ 
timacy with his sister, 153; counsels 
Yudhishthira as regards the Rajasi'iya, 
162; mythical conquest of his ancient 
enemy JarAsnndha, Raja of Magaclha, ib.; 
mythical character of the story, 164; 
signidcance of the assertion that he washed 
the feet of the Brahmans, 166, 169; re¬ 
ceives the argha, 170; wrath of SisupAla, 
•ib. ; cuts oft' the head of SisupAla with his 
chakra, ib.; saves the Rajasnra, ib. ; con¬ 
formity of the incident with the tradi¬ 
tions of the YAdavas, and i\ot with those 
of the house of Bharata, IVlpresenta¬ 
tion of the argha referred to the Bud¬ 
dhist period, ib.; reason wl» the YAdava 
tradition of the death of SisupAla is 
grafted on to the Kshatriya tradition, 
lb.; the legend a religious myth repre¬ 
senting the opposition of Yishnu to Siva, 
172; the chakra an emblem of divine 
Wrath of Yishnu, ib.; myth of his mira¬ 
culously preventing DuhsAsana from 
stripping Draupadf in the gambling booth, 
185, noto>' questionable character of his 
subsequent association with the PAndavas, 
241 ; his speech at the Great Council, 
242 ; -speech of his kinsman Satyaki, 243 ; 
his second speeeh, 245 ; mythi^ charac¬ 
ter of the details which assoeiate him 
wifti the PAndavas, 246 ; mytUeal eftbrts 
of Bniyodhona add Arjuna to win over 


Krishna to their respective sides, ib.: ex¬ 
cuses himself to Duryodhaua for speaking 
to Aijuaa first, 247; promises to drive the 
chariot Of Arjuna in tnC forthcoming war, 
248; improbability of the legend, but re¬ 
ligious significance of the myth, ib.; his 
reply to mo message sent by the MahA- 
rma through Saiqaya to the PAndavas, 
2 m; his mission to the Kauravas, 256; 
legend of the mission, 257; Yudhisnthira 
applies to him for counsel, ib.; oftiers to 
go as ambassador to HastiuApur, 257 ; 
comforts Draupadf, ib.; bathes aud W'or- 
shi]>s the sun and fire, ib. ; proceeds to 
Hastinapur, 258 ; sends on messengers to 
announce his arrival, ib. ; Vidura couri- 
Bcls Uuryodhana to give him a grand re¬ 
ception, ib. ; great preparations com- 
inenrcd by Duryodhana, ib.; Duryodhana 
resolves to put him into custody, 259; re- 
^nionstrances of the Maharaja, ib. ; enters 
the city and is received by all the Kau¬ 
ravas excepting Duryodhana, ib.; haughti¬ 
ness of Duryodhana towards him, ib. ; 
resides in the house of Yidura where 
Kunti is dwelling, ib.; affecting inter¬ 
view with Kunti, ih.; comforts her with 
the assurance that her sons will conquer, 
2G0; visits Duryodhana, ib. ; refuses to 
partake of the entertainment prepared by 
Duryodlmna, ib.; declares-that there can 
be no friendship between them unless 
Duryodhana comes to terms with the 
PAndavas, 260; returns to the house of 
Yidura and declines all other invitations, 
261 ; explains to Yidura the reason of his 
coming to Hastinapur, ib, ; reverence 
paid to him by the people of IlastiuApur, 
ib. ; proceeds to the givat Council of the 
Kauravas. 262; his reception by the 
Maharaja and Bhfshmii, ib. ; his speech 
before the Council, ib. ; reply of the 
Maharaja that he had better advise Dur¬ 
yodhana, 265 ; his advice to Duryodhana, 
ib.; Duryodhana’s indignant speech to 
him, 267 : he rebukes Duryodhana, ib. ; 
advises the Maharaja to arrest Duryod- 
hana and bis three allies, 268 ; reveals 
himself as the Supreme Being, 269 ; re¬ 
assumes his humanity and takes his leave 
of the MahArtun, ih.; returns to the house 
of Yidura and takes leave of Kunti, ib.; 
invites Karna to join the PAndavas, 270 ; 
his parting with Kama, 271 ; returns to 
the PAndavas and desires them to prepare 
for war upon the plain of Kumkshetra, 
271 ; legend of the embassy to be treated 
as a myth, ib.; marked dlftbrence between 
Krishna as a hero aud os an inoarnation 
of the Supreme Being, 272; suspicious 
character of the legend as n representa¬ 
tion of thq actual relations between the 
Kauravas and PAndavas, ib.; proceedings 
of the alleged ombassy irreconcilable wim 
the myth that Krishna made, over his 
army to Duryodhana, ib.; turbulent 
character of the Counetl at HAstinApur 
indicative that the myth belong to the 
Krishna group of legends, ib,: legend of 
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the humiliatioa of his brother-in-law 
Ilukmin, 270; his mythical reply to the 
challenge sent by Vuryodhana, 282 ; his 
mythic^ dialogue with Arjuna known as 
tho Bhagavat-Oftfi, 293 ; his mytliical 
dialogue with Yudhishthira on the first 
day of tho war, 30] ; assists Arjuna in 
protecting Yndhishthira against Brona, 
309 ; consoles x\ijuna after tho slaughter 
of his son, Abhimanyu, 312 ; comforts 
Subhodrd and Uttard, the mother and 
wife of Abhimanyu, 313 ; his touching 
attendance upon Arjuna throughout the 
night, ib.; orders nis chariot at early 
mom to drive Arjunaagainst Jayadratha, 
ib.; suggests the lie told by Yudhish- 
thica to Drona, 321 ; suggests a prevari¬ 
cation, ib.; reproves Ai^juna for drawing 
his sword against his elder brother, 327 ; 
I'lrects a reconciliation, ib. ; adt'ises 
Bhima to provoke Uiiryodhaua to leave* 
the lake, 383 : suggests that Bhima should 
fight Duryodhuna, 339; advises Bhima to 
commit foul play, 33S ; prevents Bula- 
ruma from punishing the Ptlndavas for 
Bhima's foul blow, 340; defends and 
cacuses Bhima, ib. ; goes with the I’an- 
duvasto sec Duryodhuua, ib.; recrimina¬ 
tions with Duryudhana, 311 ; consoles the 
Pfmdavas and proclaims Yudhishthira 
ib. ; requested by Yudhishthira to 
proco«,d to Hiistiiidpurand G^eusti the pro¬ 
ceedings of himself and brethren to the 
Manaruja, 3(2 ; reaches Ilustinupur in the 
first quarter of the night, ib. ; nis inter¬ 
view with the blind Maharaja, ib.; liis 
uifuctiug inl.orview with the iiaui Gand- 
hilrf, ib.; consoles Gandhun by engaging 
that the Puiidavas should prove more 
dutiful thontlicKauravas, 343 ; her reply, 
ib.; he renew's his promises, 34 1; returns 
to the quarters of tho P&udavas in the 
ciimp of tho Kauravas, ib. ; review of the 
narrative of tho mythical references 'to 
him, ib. ; bis extraordinary counsel that 
Bhima should strike a foul blow, ib.; 
deaths of the three heroes of the Kauravas 
ascribed to his immoral interference, ib. ; 
reproached by Duryodhaua, 345 ; origin 
4)f the myth, ib.; appears in his mission 
to Hastinilpur in tho character of a con¬ 
soler, ib. ; consoles Yudhishthira after tlio 
revenge of Aswatthdma in the camp of 
tho Pdiidavas, 352; consoles Draupadf, 
353; m 3 'thical character of bis eiTorts to 
reconcile the Maharaja w'ith tho P5n- 
diivas, 350; presents the Mabdrma with 
tho image of Bhfma instead of Bhima 
himself, 361; advises Yudhishthira to 
perform an Aswamedha to east aside his 
melancholy, 382 ; h» sudden appearance 
at the gate of the palace, 383; brought 
in to tlie P&ndavas, ib,; his jealousy that 
Aijuna was not chown to- bring away the 
horse, 384} objeotsno Bhima's fondness 
for eatlbgaild marriage to an Asurawifo, 
ib. ; Bhfma retoits that. Krishna’s 
stomach contains the universe, ib, ; re¬ 
ference to his marriage to tho daughter of 


a Bear, ib. ; mollified, ib. ; returns to 
Dwdrakd untU the night of the looseninif 
of the horse, 385 ; trick played, by him 
upon Bhfma, 386; feast spread out for his 
meal, ib. ; tantalizing' of Bhfma, ib. ; 
sets out fpr Hastin&pur, ib. ; his 
motley oamp, ib.; merriment of tlie 
crowo, ib. ; declaration of a gay woman 
that by beholding him her sins were for¬ 
given her, 386; application of a flow er- 
girl, 387; his benevolent reply, ib. ; ap¬ 
plication of a milk-woman, ib.; Bbfma 
complains to him of the troublesome con¬ 
duct of the women, ib.; he appoints 
Bhuna to be General Superintendent of 
the women, ib.; jesting conversation with 
Bhfma, ib.; approach Mathura, 338; 
people of Mathurd come out and meet 
him with presents, ih.; remind him of his 
boyhood amongst the cattle at Vrinda- 
vaua, ib.; his presents to the women, ib.; 
encamps on the bank of the Jumna, ib.; 
proce<’ds in udrance to Uastinapur, ib.; 
u Brdhman proclaims the merit of be¬ 
holding him, ib.; the Brahmans beseech 
him to forgive their sins, 389; his I'cply, 
ib.; praised by a eulogist, ib.; Bralimaus 

e to him, lb.; dancing girls perform 
re him, ib, ; pious speeches and won¬ 
derful ])crformanccs of one of the dancing 
girls, ib.; praises the daucliig girls, ib. ; 
enters the city of Ilnstinapur, ib. ; visits 
the Maharaja and Kunf, ih. ; his ladies 
received by tho ladies of tho Pandavas, 
390; Dranpadf acknowledges his mira¬ 
culous interference in the gambling pavi¬ 
lion, ib. ; large interpolations in the 
narrative of the Asw-amedha referring to 
him, 391; contradictory features in his 
nature as a man of pleasure and an incar¬ 
nation of tho 8 u 2 )reme Being, ib.; absurd 
attempt to harmonize the two oppesito 
conceptions, 392 ; his practical jest with 
Bhfma, ib. ; mixture of j(‘sting and piety, 
ib.; Sesha-naga, the great serpent, desires 
to win the fovour of Krishna by sending 
tlic life-restoring jewel to Arjuna, 411; 
proceeds to Manipura riding on Garura, 
4 12; absurd myths in connoctiou with, 
412, note, miraculously restores to life 
the dead soi»of Juyadratha and Dulisala, 
414: returns to Hu.stinupur, 415; secs 
Yudhishthira clad iu a deerskin and hold¬ 
ing a deer’s horn, ih.; relates the victories 
of Aijuna, ih. ; consoles his sister Su- 
bhadi'a, ib,; questioned by his wives, ib.; 
advises Yudhishthira respecting the As- 
wamedha, 416; dubious character of the 
miracle of his restoring a dead man to life, 
426; congratulates Yudhishthira on tho 
success of his Aswamedha, 431: gifts 
presented to lus family bv Yudhisntmra, 
ib.; his proclamation at Uwdrakd against 
wine, 444 ; his proclamation that the 
people should go and worshi]) at Prab- 
ii5^ 445; disappearance of his ensigns, 
446; permits the people to drink wine, 
ib.; upholds Sdtj'aki in insulting Krita- 
varmon, 447; horrible tumult and mas- 
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sacre, 447 i gom out to Bolar^ma, 448; 
sonds bis diftriotecr to IlasUn&pur, ib.; 
proceeds to Dwilrakd, ib.; returns to 
Salar&ma and finds him dead, 4'10; slain 
bv a hunter, ib.; terrible lamentations of 
his widows, ib.; five of his widows bum 
themselves, 450; Krishna, legends respect¬ 
ing, their important characterj 458 ; thedr 
significance, historical and religious, ib.; 
historical character of Krishna os a hero, 
ib.; accoxint of the Yddavas, 458; im- 

E robabilitv of any intimate relations 
ctween the YsVdavas and P&ndavas, 459; 
personal character of Krishna, ib. ; a cow¬ 
herd famous for his pranks and amours, 
460; takes a part in a popular movement 
against Raja Kansa and slays the tyrant, 
ib.; subsci^uent efforts to ennoble the 
birth of Krishna, ib.; religious character 
of Krishna, ib.; imjdied opposition of 
Krishna both to^ Siva and Indra, ib.; 
connection of Krishna with fetiche wor¬ 
ship and Buddhism, ib.; seven legends 
connected with the early life of Krishna, 
461 : (1.) Legend of the birth of Krishna, 
ib.; he is carried across the Juninii in a 
basket, 463 ; miraculous lowering of the 
waters, ib.; protected by the great snake 
Sesha-n.lga, ib. ; changed for the infant 
daughter of Nanrla and Yasoda, ib.; 
demons sent by Kansa to slay him, 464; 
(2.) Infancy and boyhood of Krishna, ib.; 
childish gambols with his brother Bnla- 
r5ma, ib. ; ITasuda, mother of Krishna, 
sees the three worlds in his mouth, ib.; 
Krishna’s pranks with his. mother's churn, 
465 ; pulls down tw<^ trees, ib. ; steals 
butter at Yrindavana, ib. ; kills many 
demons, ib. ; plays the flute in the pas¬ 
tures, 466 ; confusion of the damsels of 
Vrind^yann, ib.; hides the clothes of the 
damsels whilst they are bathing in the 
Jumnd, ib.; (3.) Krishna’s opposition to 
the worship of Indra, ib.; counsels the 
Y5davas to transfer their worship from 
Indra to the Govarddhana mountain, ib. ; 
theYadavas worship the mountain, 467 ; 
Krishna appears in a second form as the 
genius of the mountain, ib. ; rimdcrs the 
mountain fiery hot, and raises it over the 
eoplc like an umbrella, ih. worshipped 
y indra as the Supreme Lord, 468; (4.) 
Love adventures of Krishna, ib. ; dances 
with all the women of Vrindavaua on the 
night of the full moon, ib. ; disappears 
with his favourite Iladhike, ib. ; sorrow 
of the women, ib. ; finding of the mirror, 
469 ; abandons Radhika, ib.; returns to 
the women, ib. ; multiplies himself into 
as many Krishnos as there are women, 
ib.; dances the cucular dance, ib.; sports 
on the river Jumn4, ib.; (5.) Krishna’s 
hdventuree in Mathur4, ib.; goes with 
BalarAma to the city of Mathura, 470; 
adventure with the washerman of Raja 
Kansa, ib. ; forgives the sins of a tailor, 
470; strafghteus the humpback Kubja 
and renders her young aud oeantiful, ib.; 
accepts the offer of Kubga, ib. ; breaks the 


bow of Siva, 471; slays the warders of the 
how, ib.; his death ordered by Kansa, 
ib.; slaughters the fighting men of Kansa, 
ib.; warned by Nanda, ib.; (6.) Krishna’s 
contest with Kansa, 472; Kansa prepares 
an arena ifor the exhibition of wrestlers, ^ 
ib.; Krishna and Balarfima approach the 
arena di^uised tu jugglers, ib.; their ad¬ 
ventures. with the great elephant, 473; 
kills the great elephant, ib.; different 
ideas of the people and gods respecting, 
ih.; challenged by the wrestlers, ib. ; 
Krishna’s reply, 474; slaughter of the 
wrestlera 474; Krishna slaughters Raja 
Kansa, ib.; relea.<)es Vasudeva and De- 
vakf, and restores Ugrosena to the throne, 
475 ; defeats Jnrdsandha, liiya of Ma- 
gadha, ib.; retires before an army of bar¬ 
barians to the city of Dwdraka, ib. ; 
(7.) Krishna’s life at Dwdraki, ib.; carries 
off Rukmim, the daughter of the Raja of 
Vidarbha, ib.; suspected of stealing a. 
gem which ho subsequently recovers from 
Jambavat, 476 ; marries Jumbavatf, 
ib. ; marries Satyabhama, the daugh¬ 
ter of Satriljit, ib. ; revenges the 
death of Sutrajit, ih.; his love of women, 
ib.; review of the foregoing legends, ib. ; 
difference in the rharacter of the tradi¬ 
tions of the early life of Krishna, and of 
those which are interwoven with the 
story of the great war, 477 ; question of 
his deification to be discussed hereafter, 
ib.. 

Kritavarmon, one of the three surviving 
Kaurava warriors at the end of the great 
war, 331; the three visit the wounded 
Duryodhana on the plain of Kurukshetra, 
317; follows Aswatthama to the camp of 
the Pandavas, .349; guards the gateway 
with Kripa whilst Aswatthama goes 
inside, ib.; return of the three warriors 
to Duryndhaua, 3^31; their flight, 352; 
insnUcif by S/ilyaki at Prabhjsa for aid¬ 
ing in the revenge of Aswatthama, 447 ; 
slain by Saty.aki, ib. 

Kshatriyas, distinguished by the thread and 
the title of twice born, 32 ; their origin, 
34; animal sacrifices, ib,; character¬ 
istics of, 36; traditions and institutions 
exhibited in the Bpics, 37 ; early superi¬ 
ority over the Brahmans, 49; their ab¬ 
duction of women sanctioned by Brah- 
manical law as Rdksbasa marriages, 57; 
their custom of raising up heirs to a 
deceased Raja compared with the 8tor> of 
Ruth, 62 ; marriages with the Asnros, 
110; their wrath at being beaten by a 
BrA.hman, 122; causes of their disdain, 
of BrkhmMs, 129; primitive character of 
their ancient Councils, 136; their con¬ 
ception of sacrifice, 155 r obligation to 
obey the Mah4iraja and'accent all cbal- 
lenges, 177; law a^iost'the'abduction of 
a woman without^first conqiieHng her 
husband, 202; bound not to beg for 
what they can acquire by foreb of arms, 
243. 

Kubja,'a homp-haokod woman^ her pious 
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■ oddroas to Krishna, 470; Erishnastraight* I* sad procession of the women, 364; tri' 
ens her and renders her young and bean- umphant procession of the Pandavas, 
tiful, ib.; offers himself to Krishna and is 369. 

accepted, ib. Katera'god of wealth, gardens of, 191. 

Kunti, wife of Rjya P&ndn, 63: disputes 

witn Madrf upon the honour of wcoming Madra, country of, situated on the southern 

* Sate, 64; roturns to Hastinapur with the slope of 'the Himalayas, 67; the ancient 

r^ndavoa after the death of F&ndu, 65 ; some of 'Bhutan, fb.j barWous eustoms 

said to have been the daughter of Kuntf* of the people, 68, 325. 
bhoja, Haja of the Bbojas, 66; suspicions M&drf, wife of Raja Pandu, 63; bums her- 
statemont that she chose P&ndu at her self!with his dead body, 64, 69; the sister 

Kwayamvara, ib. ; myth that she was the of tne Raja of Madra, 67; difficulties as 

daughter of Sura, grandfather of Krishna, regards her birth, 68; simihurity of her 

ib.; origin of the myth, ib.; difficulties Sati to the Thracian custom, 70; paral- 

iis regards her birth, 68; said to hare Icled in modem times, ib., note; said to 

borne three sons to Dharma, V&yu, and have borne two sons to the two Aawins, 

Indra, 71; legend of her being the mother 71. 

of Kama, 92; early life in the house of Hagadlid, identified with Bahar, 64, note ,* 
the Raja of the Jihojas, 93; visit of Dur* Serpent or N^a dynasty at, 147, note; 

v&sa the siigc, ib.; appointed to wait Bhhna’s combat with Jara-sandha, iiaja 

upon IJurvfiAa day and night, ib.; her • of, 162; mythical character of the legend, 

dutiful service to tne Brahman, ib.; Dur- ib.; R^ja of, attacks Bhimaon the second 

va.sa offers her a boon, ib.; teaches her a day oi^ the war, 302; hie son slain by 

mantra, ib.; she repeats the mantra and Bhima, 303; slain himself together witn 
is visited by the Sun god, 94; birth of his elephant, ib. 

Kama, ib.; the babe fioated upon a chest Maha Bharata, its imxmrtance, 3; its infiu* 
to the country of Anga, ib.; rciiow of once upon the Hindds, 4; Kohatriya 

the myth, ib.; gives a feast to the poor origin of the traditions and institutions, 

at Yarnnavata, 102; divides tlie victuaLo 37; exaggerations and embellishments of 

amongst her sons at the evening meal, the Kshatriya bards, ib.; falsifications aud 

110; leit in charge of the family priest interpolations of the later Brahmanical 

Dhaumya during the absence of nor sons compilers, 38; data by which the. fact of 

at the ‘Swayamvara of Draupadl,^ 118 ; an interpolation cun n& established, ib.; 

desires her sous to share the acquisition Buddhistic clement, 39; form in which it 

won by Aijuna, 123; fears the conso- is exhibited in the present woi-k, ib.; 

quenees of her words, ib.; makes over to neither a translation nor an analysis, but 

iJrautiudi the duty of distributing the a condensed paraphrase interspersed with 

victuals at supper, ib.; Brahmanical per- explanation, commentary, and historical 

version of her words, 131; natural inter-* inferences, ib.; degree of credibility to 

pretation lliat she directed her .sons to 1x« attached to the subject matter, 40; 

share Braupadi amougst them confirmed exaggerations and cinbellisfaments to be 

by the sequel of the tradition, ib.; her treated with leniency, ib.; simple cha- 

aireciionatc greeting with Subhadra, wife racter of ancient Hiudil historians, 41; 

of Arjuiia, 152; remains at Hastinapur ballad histories, ib.; excitement of the 

during the thirteen yearn’ exile of her audience, ib.; circumstances under which 

sous. 184; her aficcting interview with portions arc chaunted or read, ib.; traili- 

Kri.shnu nt his mission to Hastinapur, tions of, 42, 455; contradicrions in the 

2i)9 ; oomf<»rted by Krishna with the as- mythical portions, 71; historical value of 

suraneu that her sons will conquer, 260 ; the legends referring to the early rivalry 

Ivrishna takes leave of her, 270; her between tLo Kauravas and Pandavas, 73; 

spirited message to l^cr sons, ib.; her garbled by thoTPurohitas aud Gurus, 82; 

meeting with her sons after the great mythical character of all legends referring 

war, ;i6'2; her joy as they lay their needs to localities at a distance from Hastinapur, 

at her feet, 363; her affecting meeting 100; composed in the age of Brahmanical 

with Draupadf, ib.; arrives at Manipura ascendancy, 168; compilers often tempted 

mounted upon Garura, 412; departs with, by self-interest to exaggerate the respect 

the Maharaja and Gandhdrf to the jangle paid to the ancient sages, 169; legend of 

on the Ganges, 439 ; her death, 441. Duryodhana’s ludicrous mistakes at tho 

Kuru, son of Hostin, 48. Rujasdya of Yudhishthira apparently 

Kurukshetra, plain of, 274; identUied with borrowed from the Koran, 173; expres- 

thc field of Faniput to tho north-west of sion of an avenging Nemesis, 175; war 

tho modem city of Delhi, 274, noto ; the of—see Bh&rata; want of fiimily sym- 

camps of the Kauravas aud P&ndavas pathy on the part of the Brahmanical 

separated by a lake, 277; lit up by compilers, 360; adventures of Aijuna at 

torches during a night battle, 316; Bala- Manipura an illustration of the Brahman- 

r5raa recommends Duryodhana and Bhf- izing of the poem, 419: conclusion of tho 

ma to fight in the middle of the plain, poem, 451; modem Hindd belief in its 

837; appearance of the plain on tiie virtues, 455; mythical reason for tho 

evening of the last day of the war, 355; poem oelng called the Mah& Bh&rata, ib,, 
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456, note ; episodes id, 457 i general cho* 
racter of the episodes, ib.; absence of 
bistorical value, 458; importance of the 
legends referring to Krishna, ib.; their 
significance, historical and religious, ib. ; 
three other important legends, ib.; le- 

f onds of Krishna, 461; story of Nala and 
lumayanti, 478: legends of Deva^&ui, 
508; story of Chandrahasa and Bikya, 
522. 

Mahawanso, description in, of the ploughing 
of consecrated ground by a Buddhist 
sovereign, 434. 

Mahendra mountain, the abode of Parasu 
KiLma, 145; a range of hills on the coast 
of Coromandel, ib., note. 

Malabar, women of^, their peculiar privi< 
leges, 420, note. * 

Munlpura, the modern Munnipore, Ar- 
juna’s amour with the daughter of the 
iigjn, 145; the Baja gives her to Arjuna* 
on condition that any son she «iay bear 
shall be left with him, ib.; Serpent or 
Naga dynasty at, 147, note; significance 
of Arjuna’s amour, 148 ; the modern 
Munnipurees, a genuine relic of the 
Scythic Ndgas, ib., 149, twte; country 
entered by the horse in the seventh ad¬ 
venture, 404; mythical description of 
Ihya Babhru-vahuna and his Kaj, ib.; 
Sanskrit spoken by the people, 405 ; city 
and palace,'ib.; waggons and fire weapons, 
ib.; cxhaubtlesfl revenues, ib.; wealth 
and virtues of the liaja, ih.; talents and 
bravery of the Minister, 406; magnificent 
Council hnll, ib.; perfumes distributed 
by beautiful girls, io.; horse taken into 
the Council hall, 407; the Raja discovers 
that Arjuna is his father, ib.; resolves on 
restoring the horse and offering the Kaj 
to Arjuna, 407 ; description of the meet¬ 
ing between the Kaja and Aijuna, and 
its consequences, 409 ; modern conversion 
of the M unoiporces from serpent-worship I 
to Hinddism, 421; late origin of the cop- 
veraiou proved by the evidence of lan¬ 
guage, ib.; Brahmanical description of 
the city and people, 422; refer cnce to 
ar^lery, ib.; poetical imagination mani¬ 
fested in the description, 423; adaptation 
of the mythic de8cnpti(»n 'Of the city of 
serpents to the tastes of the modem Mun- 
niporecs, 424; locality of the adventures 
of the horse still pointed out, 425. 
Mantras, or hymns, 5, note. 

Marriage, Vcdic conception of, 29; allu- 
sioits to polygamy in the Vedas, 29, note ; 
Oandharva form, 48; injury inflicted 
upon a son by the marriage of an aged 
father, 51, note; ancient custom of rais¬ 
ing up seed to a deceased kinsman, 54, 
58; arauctioa of women by Kshatriyas 
sanctioned by Brahmanical law os liak- 
shasa marriages, 57; distinction between 
a R&kshasa and a Gondharva marriage, 
ib., note; Kshatriya tradition of Vyksa 
raising up heirs to the deceased Bqja 
compared with the story of Ruth, 62; pro¬ 


miscuous intercourse prevailing amongst 
the people of Madra, 68; monogamy of 
Dhritar^htia compared witli the poly¬ 
gamy of his predecessors, 72; nuptial 
rites of Bhfma and Hidimbi performed by 
Yudhishthira, 109; extraordinary honey'-, 
moon, ib.; marriage of an Aryan to an 
Asura referrible to the Buddhist period, 
110; important story of the marriage of 
the five Bkndava.s to Draupadi, daughter 
of Raja Drupada, 115; extensive modi¬ 
fications of the tradition in order to re¬ 
concile the polyandry with modem ideas 
of morality, ib.; polyandry an institution 
still existing in Thibet, llo; three differ¬ 
ent theories of the origin of ttio institu¬ 
tion. viz.: (1.) Division of land amongst 
families; (2.) Absenteeism of some #f the 
brothers on pasturing expeditions; (3) 
Scarcity of women amongst a military 
class of foreign emigrants, ib.; origin of 
the Swayamvara, 117; women regarded 
as prizes, ib.; Buddhistic legend of the 
marriage of brothers with their hailf sis¬ 
ters, 117. note; decay of the two in.stitu- 
tions of polyandry and the Swayamvara, 
118— see Sa'uyainvura: conversation be¬ 
tween Yudhishthira and Arjuna respecting 
the marriage of Draupadf, 123; Draupudf 
distributes the provisions at supper in the 
place of Kuntf, ib.; Kuntf and Draupadf 
proceed by themselves to tiic paluco of 
Drupada, 125 ; Yudhishthira as the elder 
brother requested to decide as regards 
tho moniage, 126; marriage of Draupadi 
to the Fundavus in the order of their 
respective ages, ib.; roference of the mar¬ 
riage to tho earliest period in Ilindil 
history, 1?7 ; comparison of the Swaynm- 
vara and polyandry, 130; plain indica¬ 
tions of polyandry ns an institution in tho 
noiratiteof events immediately succeeding 
the Swayumvava, 130; acknowledgment 
of the right of the elder brother to ehooso 
a wife for the family, 132; marrliigc rites 
deferred till liaja Drupada could be con¬ 
sulted, ib.; Draupadf treated during the 
interval as a damsel betrutlicd to all five 
brothers, ib.; stiange domestic life which 
accompanied tho institution of polyandry, 
142, and fio/c; matrimonial law, ib.; its 
dubious authenticity, ib.; intervention of 
Naradn, 143, note; proofs that the alleged 
matrimonial law is a myth, 144; wives 
not unfrcquently won or lost at gambling 
matohcH, 184; law' against the abduction 
of a woman without first conquering her 
husband, 201; ancient saying that tho 
brother of the Hunt is always to bo feared 
by the Raja, 211; jealous fears of tho 
Rknf respecting Draupadf allayed by the 
story of the five Ganoharvas, 227 ; belief 
in the amours of invisible demons, 228; 
peculiar incidents in Kfohaka'i amour, 
230; asks his sister to send her waiting 
maid to bis house, 230; scene between 
Kfehaka and the waiting^ maid' in the 
Council hall, ib.; incident of Dhrishta' 
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dyarana sleeping in his camp surrounded 
by his women, 849 ; conversation between 
Draupadi and the ladies of Krishna upon 
polygamy and polyandry;, 390; the Frmco 
who had a thousand wives, 896; legend 
of the disobedient wife who was trans* 
formed into a rock, 397; refused when a 
girl to obey her future husband, ib.; 
married to a Kishi, but refused to fulhl 
her duties, ib.; plagues her hvisband in 
every way, 398; the husband tells her 
not to do whatever ho wishes her to do, 
ib.; success of the experiment, ib.; final 
wickedness of the woman, ib.; the liishi 
curses her that she shall be a rock until ! 


Nagas as serpents, and the Ndgas os 
Scythians, 147 : ancient conflict iMtween 
the Br&hmaus and the N&gas merged in 
the later religious wars between the 
Brdbmans and the Buddhists, ih. ; K6gas 
originally distinct from the Aryans, out 
now either Kshatriyas or Buddhists, 148; 
established themselves in Magadha and 
Munnipur, 147, tiote; invasion of Lydia, 
ib., note; their magnilicent city, 411; 
beautiful wives, jewels, and lake, ib. ; 
refuse to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna, ib. A'ee Serpents. 

Sair women, their peculiar privileges, 420, 
and }iote. 


Arjuna releases her, 399; the horse fas- '< Nakula, the fourth Pundava, learns the art 
tcaifd to a rock, and Aijuna releases both ! of tinning and managing horses from 
thlrhorse and the woman, ib.; legend of j Drona, _7o ; engaged Ity llaja Virata as 
Sadnova, ib. ; legend of the country of | master of his horse, 207. 

Amazons, 401; oriental idea of happi*'^Nula, Xia;aof Nisbiidha,ortbeBhncouutry, 
ness, 418; moral lesson involved in the 480 ; his love for Bamayantf, ib. ; the 
f.ibie of the disobedient wife, ili.; llindil swan w^th golden wings induces Uama- 
couceptiott of a bad wife, ib. ; pvivi- y anti to think of no one but him, ib. ; pre- 
leges of the Nair women, 420, and note; vailed on bj' the four god.s to ask Dama- 
marriage rites of Nala and Damayanti yanti to choose ono of their uunil)ror, 482; 
performed by Raja Bliima, 48*5 ; re- ; reudered invisible by Indra, ib.; enters 
fusul of Nala to take refuge in the house | the hiner apartments of the palace of 
of his wife’s father, 488; love passages | Raja Bhfma, ib. ; Damayanti refuses to 
between Kuuju and Devayiini, 510 ; j clnutse any husband but him, 483 ; he re- 
law against tlie marriage of a daughter j moiistrates, ib. ; her fidelity, ib. ; the day 
and a pupil, ib.; question of whether of the Sway inivara, 483; each of the four 
Yayiiti espoused Devayani by taking her j gods assumes his form, 484 ; Damayanti 

by the b.and, 516 ; marriage rites of ! discovers him and gives him the garland. 

Yayiiti and Devnyiloi performed by Sukra, ib.; his vow to Damayanti, ib. ; the gods 

617 ; love pjissagcs between Yayati and give him divine gifts; ib.; his marriage to 

Sannishthil. ib.; Bikya requests her Damayanti, 485 ; tKali plots with Dwu- 

father to give her to a husband, 522 ; para for his destruction, 486 ; twelve 

marriage of Bikya and Ghandraliasna, yours of happiness, ib. ; he prays to the 

629. gods with unwashen feet, and Kali takes 

Manits, or breezes, distinguished from pijsscssion of him ; tempted by Kali to 
Vayu, 9, 26. . gamble with his brother Pushkara, ib.; 

]VIas.sagntffl, hor.se sacrifices of, .’S80. his losses, ib.; his friends vainly remon- 

hlatsya, the fish-girl, and mother of Vyusa strata, ib.; the chief men of tlie Raj 
the sage, 06 ; myth identifying her with interpose through Damayantf, ib. ; inter- 
Satj'avatf, ib. ; the myth proved to be a fercnce of the Council, 487 ; DamajTintf 
biter interpolation, ib.; her amour with retires from the llallj ib. ; loses his Raj 
Parus.ira, ib. but refuses to stake his wife Dam.iyautf, 

Matsya, country or city of, 61, 62, note. ib. ; retires with her into the jungle, ib.; 

Maya, or a delusion of the mind, 392, note. cruel proelamation of Pushkara, ib. ; tho 
Middle Country, Rajas of, 165. birds fly away.witli Nala's only covering, 

Mithila, ideutined with the modern Tirhdt, ib. ; they ifioiSk him, 488 ; he entreats 

64, note. Damayantf to go to her father’s house, 

blonotheism, its co-cxistenco with poly- ib.; she refuses unless he will accompany 

theism, 19, note. her, ib. ; he refuses to take refuge with 

Moon. See Chandra. bis wife’s father, ib.; the two fishes, ib. ; 

MiilUr, Professor Max, his translation of diro extremity, ib. ; tempted by Kali to 

a moiiotiieistic hymn from tho Rig-Veda, abandon his wife in the jungle, ib. ; 

28. severs his wife’s garment, 489 ; his irreso- 

Munnipur. See Manipura. Intion, ib.; his night, ib.; rescues a ser¬ 

pent fram a circle of fire, 491 ; his form 
Kdgas, or serpents, in the forest of Khiin- changed by the serpent, ib.; takes serv- 

dava, protected by Indm, 141; interpre- ice witli Rituparna, Rgja of Ayodhyd, 

tation of the myth, ib.; the burning of under tho name of V&hnka,ib.; meets his' 

the forest opposed by the Scythic NAgas, old charioteer Varshneyo, 492; his even- 

ib.; amour of Arjuna with Uldpf intro- ing song, ib.; his explanation, ib. ; 

duoed to represent him as the mythical Br&hmans sent to search for him, 493 ; 

ancestor of the tribe, 146; prominent his groaning on, hearing their proclama- 

part taken by them in tlie history of tion, 495; his response to the proclama- 

ancient India, ib.; confusion between the tion, 497 : conanlted by Bi^a Eitupama 
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as regards the second Swayamvara of 
Damayantf^ 497 ; his angnisn, 498; en* 
^ages to drive from Ayodhrd to Yadarbha 
in a single day, 495; his choice of horses, 
ib. ;his drive from Ayodby& toYidarbha, 
ib,; hU marvellous driving, ib. ; proves 
the skill of Baja Bituporiia in the calcu¬ 
lation of numbers, 406 ; teaches Bitn- 
parna the secrets of horsemanship in 
return for the secrets of dice, ib.; freed 
from Kali, ib.; approaches the city of 
Yidarbha, ib. ; his uriviiig recognized by 
Damayanti, ib.; she fails to recognize 
him as V ahuka, 497 ; his interview with 
her maid-servant Kesint, ib.; his anguish, 
491 ; Kesini perceives his divine powers, 
ib.; Nala sends her children to him, 499; 
his emotion, ib.; Damnyantf receives him 
in the garb of a widow, ib. ; the rocou- 
ciliatioii, 500; rejoicings in Yadarbha, 
ib. ; he recovers his Baj from Pushkara, 
501; his happy reign, ib. 

Nala and Damayantf^ story of, 478; to be 
referred to the Ycdic period, ib. ; proofs 
that the story belongs to u late stage in 
the Yedic period, ib.; advance of the 
Aryans into the Deklian, 479 ; degenera¬ 
tion of the Vcdic deities, ib.; supernatural 
details, ib. ; wide interval between the 
age when the events occurred and the age 
when the poem was composed, ib. ; main 
incidents in the story, ib. ; (l.jThe loves 
of Nala and Damayanti, 480; (2.) The 
Swayamvara of Damayantf, 483; (3.) 
The gambling match between Nala and 
Pushkara, 485; (4.> The exile of Nala 
and Uamayantf, 487; (5.) Nala’s deser¬ 
tion of Damayantf, 489; (6.) Adventures 
of Nala, 491; (7.) Discovery of Dama¬ 
yantf, 492; (8.) Discovery of Nala, 493 ; 
(9.) Nala’s drive from Ayodhyfi to Yid¬ 
arbha, 495; (10.) Damayantf recovers her 
husband, 497; (11.) Nala recovers his 
Raj, 501; review of the tradition, ib.; 
conflict of ideas indicative of two different 
eras, 502; opposition of heroic and re¬ 
ligions ideas in the character of Nala, ib.; 
freedom of intercourse which prevailed in 
the Yedic period veiled by the introduc¬ 
tion of supernatural details, {502; incident 
of Nala’s making his way to the inner 
apartments disguised by the incident of 
the spell, 504; the second Swa^mvara 
opposed to Brahmanical ideas, ib.; con¬ 
ception of an avenging Nemesis, ib.; 
gambling ■ not regarded as a vice, 505 ; 
graphic pictures in the story, ib.; Dama¬ 
yantf and her maidens, ib. ; the Swayam¬ 
vara of Damayantf compared with that of 
Draupadf, ib.; the gambling match of 
Nalacomporedwith that of Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; the wife’s devotion, 500 ; episode of 
the birds, ib.; episode of the fisnes, ib.; 
scene in the hut, ib.; night scene of the 
horde of wild elephants trampling down 
the caravan, ib.; palace life, lb.: exqui¬ 
site description of the intcrvjew between 
Nala and Damayantf, 607. 

Nando, the putative' father of Krishna, 


463; carries tribute to Baja Kansa, ib. 

Nara, a form of Yishuu, 262, note; N5r5- 
yan, a form of Yishnu, ib., note, 

Nara^, the sage, his intervention in iho 
matrimonial arrangements of Draupadf 
and her five husbands, 143, note ; present*' 
with other Bishis at tbo Council of tho 
Kauravos summoned to receive Krishna, 
202; visits Dwdraka with two other sages, 
443; carries the nows of the Swayamvara 
of Damayantf to Indra, 481. 

Naramcdha, a human aacriOce, a Brahman 
advises the Baja to perform,one in the 
sixth adventure of the Uorsc, 403; merit 
of the saeriOce, ib.; performed by Briih- 
maiis and Saniases who were cannibals 
and wine-drinkers, ib.; performo|^ by 
Bavana, ib. 

Nemesis, the avenging, finds expression in 
the story of the Pandavas, 175 ; in the 
story of Nala, 604. 

Noose, Arjuna’s skill in throwing it, 88. 

I Omens, evil, 325 ; effect of tho appearance 
1 of tho owl devouring the birds upon the 
mind of Aswatthaina, 356; fearful ap¬ 
pearance of, before the destruction of 
Dweiraka, 441, 4‘43. 

Panchula, Baj of, 76, 78, nofe; its geo¬ 
graphical position, 96. 

Puudavas, the five sons of Raja Pandu, 64 ; 
return to llastinapnr after their father’s 
death, 65 ; kindly rcccive<l by their uncle 
Dhritar&shtra, ib. ; myth that they were 
directly begotten by the gods, 70; main 
incidents in their early life, 73 ; narrative 
of the jealousies between fdxem aud tho 
Kauravos, 74 ; their education, 75; defeat 
Drupuda, Baja of Paneh&la, 96 ; increased 
jealousy of the Kauravos, 97 ; sent by 
Maliaraja Dhritardshtra to the city of 
Yorunavata, 99; their first exile, 100; 
authentic tradition of tho first exile lost 
in a later fiction, ib. ; warned by Yidura, 
101; plot of tho Kauravas to bum them 
in tlicir bouse at Yilran&vata, ib. ; their 
magnificent reception at Yarandvata, ib. ; 
suspicions of Yudhishthira, ib. ; dig a 
subterranean passage, ib.; Bhfma antici¬ 
pates tho plot by burning tlie house of 
Parochann, 102; they escape with their 
mother Kuntf into the jungle, ib.; story 
to be referred to tho later ago of Brah¬ 
manism, ib.; representatives of the Aryan 
people in India, 104 ; their life as mendi¬ 
cant Brahmans in the cito of Bkachakr6, 
110; leave the city of Ekaclmkril after 
Bhima’s victoiy over Yaka, 112; import¬ 
ant story of their marriage to Draupadf, 
daughter of Baja Drupada, 115; exten¬ 
sive modifications of the tradition in order 
to reconcile tho polyandry with modern 
ideas of morality, ib,; resolve on attend¬ 
ing the Swayamvara of Draupadf, 118 ; 
engage Dhaumya to be their family 
nest, and leave Kuntf in his charge, 
16 ; their fierce battle with the Bmas at 
the Swayamvara, 122 ; lead away Drau- 
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padf, 122; inform their mother that they 
nave gained an acquisition, 123; desired 
by Kunti to share it, ib. ; postponement 
of the marriage, ib.; Draupadi distributes 
the proTfsions at supper in the piaee of 
Kunti, ib.; discovered by Dhrishta' 
dyumna to be Kshatriyos, 124 ; invited to 
the palace of Itaja Drupada, ib. ; Yud- 
hishthira’s reply, ib.; grand reception of 
by llaja Drupada, l25; make known 
their birth and lineage, ib.; married to 
Draupadi, 126; live in trancmillity at 
Kdmpilya, ib.; alarm of the Kauravas, 
ib. ; return to Hustinilpur and division of 
the llaj, 127; probable incidents of the 
marriage, ib.; myth that they Avero five 
Indras, 131; no further allusion to the 
exOfeptional character of the marriage, 
136; significance of the alliance as pra- 
mutiiig the fortunes of the I’andavas, ib. ; 
division of the Kaj not a division of the 
territory, but of the family, 138 ; migra¬ 
tion from Ilastinapur to the country of 
Khundava-prastha, ih.; origin of the con¬ 
fusion between the migration and the 
division of the llaj, 139 ; omis.sion in the 
tradition of nil reference to the clearing of 
the jungle, ib.; memory of the incident 
preserved in the later myth of the burn¬ 
ing of the forest of Kbutidava-praslha, 
140; remains of their Raj at Indra-prns- 
tha between Delhi and the Ki'itub, 111 ; 
their strange domestic life with one wife, 
142, 143,note; legendoftheir live houses, 
142; alleged breach of the matrhnoni.al 
law by Arjnna, ib.; his exile, 143; period 
of the exile a blank in their history, 
153; prosperity of their Rqj, 154; Avars 
of, in connection with the Rajaisuya of 
Yiidhishthira, 162; their mirtli at the 
ludicrous mistakes of Duryodhaua at the 
Rnjasdya, 173 ; proposal of Duryoilhana 
to invite them to a gambling match, 175 ; 
the invitation, 176 ; reluctance of Yud* 
hishthira, 177 ; arrive at Hostinapur with 
Kuntf and Draupadi, ib.; pay visits of 
ceremony to the Maharaja and Riinf, ib.; 
receive the visits, of their friends, 178; 
proceed to the gambling pavilion, ib.; for¬ 
bidden by Yudhishthira to interfere when 
Draupadi was assaulted in the gambling 
pavilion, 182; commanded by the Maha¬ 
raja to return to Indra-prastha, 183 ; lose 
tKcir Raj, ib.; depart into exile, 184 ; 
unpardonable nature of the affi'ont put 
upon them, 186 impressive picture of 
their departure, ih. ; their second exUc, 
187;' tradition of the twelve years of 
jungle life to be distinguished the 
6ctmn of the thirteenth year, ib.; theory 
that the twelve years of exile were origin¬ 
ally twelve montns, and that the thirteenth 
yciir Avaa an intercalary month introduced 
to complete the solar year, 187 ; legend of 
the twelve years’ e.vile partly mythic and 
partly authentic, 183 ; legendary sketch 
of their life in the jungle, ib. ; pilgrimages 
to holy plaoos, ib.; instructions of fire¬ 
man sagos, ib.; mytliological portion of 


the legend of the twelve yean’ exile, 189; 
description of the sulnect matter, ib. ; 
introduced to confirm the myth that they 
were the sons of the ancient gods of the 
Hindda, ib>; samples of the myths, 190 ; 
authentic portion of the h^nd of the 
twelve years’ exile, 193 ; indmations that 
they never wandered at a great distance 
from their Ri^, ib.; their life in the 
jangle, ib.; four incidents in, 194; (1.) 
The capture of Duryodhaua and Karna 
by the Gandharvas, ib.; similarity be¬ 
tween the story of their rescuing Dnryod- 
hana and Kama, and the feast given by 
Yudhishthira, to tho rescue of Lot by 
Ahrahum, and feast of bread and wine, 
195; (2.) The Vaishiiava sacrifice per- 
fonned by Duryodhaua, which they refuse 
to utten'd, 396; (3.) Yudhishthira’s dream 
H that the animals implored him to leave 
tho jungle, 198 ; move to the forest of 
Kamo, 199; (4.) Attempt.of Jayadratha 
to carry off Dmupadi, ib. ; pursuit of 
Jayadratha, 201; force him to submis¬ 
sion, 202 ; prepare for dAvclliiig in 
disguise in a foreign city during the 
thirteenth year, 204 ; difiiciilties in refer¬ 
ence to the authenticity of tho story, ib. ; 
story of the amour betAA'ecn a Commander 
and a wniting-maid an authentic tra¬ 
dition. ib.; Avidc difference between the 
tradition of the amour and the traditions 
of the house of Dharata, 205 ; ditfereuce 
in the conception of tho Gandharvas, 
ib. ; possible separation of the tradition 
of the amour from» the myth of tho ad¬ 
ventures of the Pwdavas during the 
thirteenth year, ib.; tradition of the 
thirteenth year, ib.; stipulation as re¬ 
gards disguise, ih. ; determine to go to 
tho city of llaja Virata, 306; conceals 
their clothes and weapons on a trin; in tho 
place of burning, ib.; set up a dead body 
to guard the true, ib.; assume new names 
and apply for scrvico to Raja Vir&ta, ib.; 
their respective duties, 207 ; their tran¬ 
quil life, 208; mode in which they shared 
their emoluments, ib.; Raja Yir&ta en¬ 
gages to assist them in the recoA’crv of 
their Raj, 225 j. revioAv of the legend of 
tho thirteenth vear, 226 ; elimination of 
the amour of Kichaka, ib.; mytldcal de¬ 
tails in the story, 232 ; geographical de¬ 
tails, ih.; futile attempts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to associate them with 
remote quarters of India, 234; mytliical 
character of the scene in which they pre¬ 
sented themselves to Raja Yir&ta, 234; 
Yudhishthira and Bhfma provoke dis¬ 
covery, ib.; mythical details respecting 
them, 237; marriage of Abhimanyu and 
Uttara treated as a myth, 238; disap¬ 
pearance of Rnja Yirdta after the mar¬ 
riage and reappearance of Drupada as 
• chief ally, 239; suljscqucnt negotiations 
and preparations oonied on in the city of 
Raja Drupada, ih.; questionable charac¬ 
ter of Krishna’s suliscqucnt association 
with them, 241; history of the negotia- 
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tionswhioli preceded the (treat war treated 
under four heads, 241; (1.) Great Coun¬ 
cil of the allies after the marriage feast, 
ib.; speech of Krishna, 242; speech of 
Balasama, 243 ; speech of Satyakf, ib.; 
second speech of Krishna, 24d; breaking 
up of the Council, ib.; mythical charac¬ 
ter of the details which associate Krishna 
with the Piindavas, 2-46 ; mythical efforts 
of Dury'odhana and Aijuna to win over 
Krishna to their respective sides, ib. ; 
desertion of Salya, Rsya of Madra, 248; 

Embassy of the family priest of 
Drupada to IfastiniVpur, 249 ; demand the 
restoration of their Raj, 2t>0 ; Ehishma’s 
reply, ib.; Kama’s message, ib.; • (3.) 
Embassy of Sanjaya, 2,52; receive Ran jay a 
in Council, 2-53; Yudliishthira’s reply to 
the message of Ranjaya, 254; Krishna’s 
reply, ib. ; Yudhishthira's public mes.*, 
sage to the elders at IIastin5pur and 
secret me.ssage to Duryodhana, 255 ; f4.) 
Mission of Krishna to the Kauravns, 256 ; I 
Council of the Kauravas held to receive | 
the mission, 262 ; Kunti’s spirited mes¬ 
sage to her sons, 276 ; desired by Krishna 
to prepare for war in the plain of Kunik- 
shetra, 271; mythical character of the 
mission of Krishna, ib.; n‘arch to the plain 
'of Kurukshetra, 274, 277 ; marshal their 
forces and appoint Dlirisbta-dynninn to be 
their generalissimo, 276; separated from 
the Kauravas by a lake, 277; Balarama 
visits the camp but refuses to engage in 
the war, ib. ; interchange of challenges 
with the Kauravas,* 279, 280 ; their wrath 
at the challenge* sent by Duryodhana, 
281 ; their reply, ib.; Bhfsbma and 
Drona excuse themselves from fighting on 
their side, 297 ; their joy at the desertion 
of Yuyutsu, ib. repulsed by Bhfshma 
but rallied by Arjuna, 302; their suc- 
ceasca on the second day of the war, ib. ; 
their tremendous charge on the third dav 
in the form of a half moon, 301*; terrible 
slaughter, ib.; unable to oppose the 
Kauravns, who are drawn up in the form 
of a spider’s web, 311; prevented by Ja- 
yadratha flrnm rescuing Abhimanyu, 312; 
their exultation on the ^eath of Jayadra- 
tba, .315; the conflict at midnight, in 
which the battle goes against them, ib.; 
their joy on the death of Drona, 317; 
charged by Kama, 325; their triumph on 
the death of Dahs4sana, 328 ; triumph on 
the death of Kama, 329 ; eighteenth and 
last day of the great war, 3.31; utter de¬ 
feat of the Kauravas, ib.; discover the 
concealment of Duryodhana and proceed 
to the lake, 332; go with Krishna to see 
Duryodhana after bis thigh was smashed 
by Bhima, 340; consoled by Krishna, 
341 ; proceed to the camp of the Kau¬ 
ravas and obtain great spoil, ib.; Krishna 
engages that they shall prove more duti¬ 
ful to the Mahdraja and the R&nf than 
the Kauravas, 344; Aswatth&ma promises 
Dui^odhana that he will slay them, 347 ; 
design of Aswatth&ma to break into their 


camp, 348 ; their absence in the camp of 
the Kauravas, 349; their own camp 
entered by a single gateway, ib.; As- 
watth&ma enters the camp whilst Kripa 
and Kritavarman guard the gateway, ib.; 
slaughter of Dhrishta - dyumna, 350 
screaming of the women and general con¬ 
fusion, ib. ; the five sons of the Pau- 
davos rush out and ate slain one after the 
other by A8watthama,ib.; fearful slaugh¬ 
ter amongst the followers and servants, 
ib. ; escape of Aswatthdma with the five 
heads of the five sons of the PAndavas, 
351; informed of the massacre by the 
charioteer of Dhrishta - dyumna, 352 ; 
Dranpadi decries the idea of their ruling 
as Rajas. 353; mythical character of the 
efforts of Krishna and Vyasa to it'coneile 
them with the Maharaja, .3.>9; iinpnsbi- 
bility of a real rceonciliatioii between 
parents and the murderers of their sons, 
lb. ; neccs-sity far a feigned reeoneiliatlmi, 
360; narrative of the reconciliation, ib.; 
they go out to meet the Maharaja ac¬ 
companied by Krishna, ib. ; prostrate 
themselves at the feet of tho Mahiiruju, 
361 ; the Maharaja crushes up the iron 
image of Blifma, ib. ; embraces ail five in 
turns, ib. ; the reconciliation, ib. ; iifFiOt- 
iiig interview’ with Gandharf, 36? ; sent 
by Ganclhiirf to their mother Kuntf, ib. ; 
they lay their heads at her feet, ih. ; re¬ 
view of the narrative, 363 ; their ladies 
receive the ladies of Krishna, 390 ; con¬ 
versation on polygamy and polyandry, 
ib. ; duration of their R^j for thirty-six 
years after the great war, 4.38 ; three in¬ 
cidents during the period, ib.; (1.) The 
exile and death of Maharaja Dhritariish- 
tya, ib. ; visit the Mahfiraja on the banks 
of Oie Ganges, 439 ; Vyusa the sage as¬ 
sembles the ghosts of all who wei-e slain 
in the great war, 440 ; perfect friendship 
between the Piindavas and Kauravas, ib.; 
(2.) Tho destruction of Dwiirakii, 443; 
(3.) The exile and death of the Piindavas, 
453 ; they assume the garb of devotees, 
451; die on the IlimMaya mountain, ib. ; 
review of the narrative, ib. ; mythical 
details, ib .; improbability of tlie exist¬ 
ence of intimate relations of the Pan- 
davns and the Yadavas, 459. 

Piiiidu, the pale, birth of, 64; legend of his 
early life, 63; marries two wives, Kuntf 
and MadrI, ib ; his reign, 64 ; devotes 
himself to hunting in the Himalayas, ib. ; 
his five sons known os the Pandavas, ib. ; 
cursed by a sage, ib. ; his mythical cam¬ 
paigns, ib., note; takes tlie vow of celi¬ 
bacy, ib. : his death, ib. ; review of the 
legend, 65 ; pntbaldy a leper, 66, 09,nofe; 
suspicious details respecting his marriages, 
66; mythical account of his death, 69; 
absurd details, ib. 

Paramita, Rdnf of the Amazons. See Ama¬ 
zons. 

ParAsara, the sage, his amour with Matsya, 
the fisn-girl, 60, 

Par&sara,-the putative father of Vylisa, 60. 
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ParBSU R&ma, or Rfiua with the axe, 53 ; 
visited by* Arjuaa, 145 ; teaches Aquna 
the use of arms, ib. 

Parikahlt, son of Abhiinanyu and nandson 
of Aijuna, succeeds to the Bty of Hastin- 
dpur, 453. 

Pavilions appointed for the reeeptiton of the 
Rajas at the llajuadya of Yudhishthira, 
165 ; gambling at Hastin&pur, 176. 

P&yasa, or sacred food of rice and milk, 160. 

Polytheism, its co-existence with mono* 
theism, 19, note. 

Poor, feasted by Kunti at Vdran&vata, 

102 . 

Frahhdsa, a place of pilgrimage near Dwfi- 
raka, 146 ; visited by Aijuna, ib. : visited 
by Balardma daring the great war, 277, 
and note; proclamation of Krishna that the 
people should go and worship there, 445; 
general tumult and massacre, 447. . 

Pradyumna, son of Krishna, slain at Fr&- 
hdsa, 447. 

Presents, custom of, 101; at the marriage of 
Dranpadi, 125. 

Prishata, Raja, the father of Drupada, 78, 
note, 

Priya, a princess of Kapila, afflicted with 
leprosy, 69, note; 117, note. 

Processions, that of Duryodhapa from the 
place of sacridco to his palace, 197; of 
damsels to meet Prince Uttar, 224; of 
the blind Mahdraja and all the women of 
his household to the plain of Kurukshetra, 
354 ; of the widows, 364 ; of the Pandavas 
from the plain of Kurukshetra to the oity 
of Hastinapur, 368; picture of, 372; 
magnfdcent one at Manipura, consisting 
of Brdhmans and Rishis, virgins with 
necklaces and garlands, Chieftains and 
Ministprs,8oldier8,fire-workers,tradesmen, 
artisans, singing and dancing-girls, 407, 
408, 423 : triunyphant entry of Aijuna 
into the city of Ilastindpur, 415 ; proces¬ 
sion of Rajas and Rishis with pots of 
Ganges wattur at the Aswamedha of Ynd- 
hishthira, 429; description of a Buddhist 
procession, 434. 

Pugilism, 85 ; in the court of Rgja Virata, 
209. 

Purochana, a retaiher of Duryodhana, 101 ; 
burnt alive at Varan&vatn, 102. 

Furu, son of Yayati, and ancestor of the 
Pilndavas and Kauravas, 519. 

Furohitas, or family priests, 78; correspond¬ 
ing to hereditary diaploins, 70; their 
duties os priests in families, os instructors 
in the Sutras, ns confidential advisers, 
and 08 envoys, 80; question of whether 
they existed amongst the ancient Ksha- 

■ triyas, 81; their garbling of the Muha 
Bhilrata, 82 ; obligation Of every Raja to 
engage one, 81, note; occupied a position 
rovumsly held by charioteers, 91; Puro- 
ita of Drupada sent ds envoy to the P&a> 
davas, 124. 

Puahkara, brother of Nala, ehgt^s in a 
gambling match with Nala, 4^; wins 
the Raj, 487; his cruel proolamattou, ib. 

Rain, Raju of, his war with the Hot Season, 
voi.. I. - 


465 ; ossemhUng of the clouds in battle-' 
array, 466; fiignt of the Hot Season, ib. ; 
joy ot the earth, ib. 

Rmn, importanco of the deity of, 8 ; gods 
of, ib. 

Raivataka mountain, IdCL 

Raj, Hindd model, 154. 

Rf^as, mythical character of the catalogue 
of those present at the Swayamvara of 
Draupadt, 134 ; Brahmanieal ideal of the 
rule of a Raja, 154; general prosperity 
insured by their virtues, ib. ; llajas of 
the Middle and South Countries, 165; 
present at the Bajasdya of Yudhishthira, 
lb.; their probable character. 167; topics 
of conversation, 168 ; splendour of their 
courts in the ago of Br^manical ascend¬ 
ancy, ib.; habit of siding with that party 
whoso messenger arrived first, 245 ; in¬ 
stallation of—see Installation. 

Rajasdya, or roj'al sacrifice, of Yudhish¬ 
thira, 1.54, 15o; political significance of 
the. Rajasiiya as an assertion of sove¬ 
reignty at a national banquet, combined 
with a religious significance as a sacrifice 
to the gods, 15^5; conception of sacrifice 
amongst the Kshatriyas, ib. ; decline of 
the political element during the Broh- 

• manical ascendancy, 157; absence of 
allusions to animal sacrifice, although it 
farmed pat t of the ancient rite, 160, and' 
note; division of the legend of, into four 
sections, viz. (1.) Preliminary conquests, 
161 ; limited area of conquest, ib. ; idea 
of the Rajasiiya in its original application, 

161 1 idea extended to universal conquest, 

162 ; the conquests of the four younger 
brothers of ludhishthira, ib. ; mythical 
character of the narrative, 163; (2.) Tho 
sacrifice and feast, 164 ; assembling of tho 
Rajas to tho Rajasiiya, 165 ; magnificent 
pavilions appointod for the reception of 
the Rajas, ib.; assembling of all the four 
castes, ib.; place of sacrifice, 166 ; Vyasa 
the chief of the sacrifice, ib. ; Sasarman, 
leader of the choir of Brahmans, ib. ; 
Dliaumya and Yajna-walkya. tho sacred 
cooks, ib. ; choir of yonng Brahmans, ib.; 
the gi'eat feast, ib. ; distributiou of food 
and gills, }b. ; mythical respect shown to 
the Brfthifians, ib. ; exaggeration in the 
description of the sacrifleo and feast, ih. ; 
probable picture of the real scene, 167; 
probable character of tho sacrificial rites, 
ib.;.the place of saorifica strewed with 
Kusa grass, ib. ; the sacrificial fire, ib. ; 
presautation of theHoraa, ib.; invocations 
to Agni, ib. ; nature of the sacrifice, ib. ; 
invocations to Indra and all the gaids to 
descend and partake of tile ofibrings, ib. ; 
probable oba rooter of the Rajas who were 
present at the Rajasdyi^ ib. ; reason why 
the authetttio traditiou » lost in mythical 
exaggerations, 168 ; the early tradition 
modelled to suit the tastes ana ide^ of a 
later period, 169 ; (3.) The death of Sisn- 
p&la, lb.; legend of the presentation of 
the Argha to the greatest Chieftain presoat 
at a llajasdya, ib.; Sisupala threatens to 
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opoil the eacrificc and is duin by Krishna 
170; Rajasil^ saved by Krishna, ib.; 
discrepancy between the legend of the 
Argha and the mythic account of the 
pavilions, 171 ; incident to be rofcmid to 
the Krishna gnmp of legends, ib.; pre¬ 
sentation of the Argha attributed to the 
Buddhist period, ib.; story of Duryod- : 
hana’s ludicrous mistakes and jealous 
wrath against the Vandavus, 172; the 
fiction boiTowed from the Koran, 173; 
possibility of its originating from two in¬ 
dependent sources, 174 ; reasons why 
Duryodhaoa could uot perform the sacri¬ 
fice, 196. 

li&kshasos, ahorigincs of India, their mar¬ 
riages, 57- 

Kama, Raja of Benares, afllictcd with lep¬ 
rosy, 69, note. 

Kain<\yaiia, its importance, 3; its influence 
upon the Uindds, 4 ; Kshntriya origin of 
the traditions and institutions, 37. 

Ranf, the Queen or wife of the Raja, 211; 
ancient saying that her brother is always 
to be feared, ib. 

Ratnapnro, city of, 412. 

Kuvana, his performance of a human sacri¬ 
fice known as a Narnmedhsi, 404. 

Koligiotis ideas, language of praise to he dis¬ 
tinguished from theexpression of thought, 
20 ; co-existence of monotheism with 
polytheism, 19, note; monotheistic concc])- 
tioii of one Supreme Being, as expres.sod 
in the Vedas, 28; grand monotheistic 
hymn, 27,«o/e J refutation of the theory 
of an instinctive monotheism peculiar to 
the Aryans, 28, note; tenacity of the Hindd 
belief in Brahmanic:d fables, when re¬ 
presented as religious mysteries, 61; le¬ 
gend of the Bhfl who learnt archery by 
practising in the presence of a clay image 
ofDrona, 83; religious worship paid in 
modem times to favourite heroes, 84; 
existing remains of Serpent worship, 147 ; 
Itrahmanicul ideal of paternal rule, 154; 
general prosperity ensured by the virtues 
of a R^a, ib.; piety of a people pre.scrved 
them fram all calamity, ib.; legend of the 
presentation of the Argha to Krishna at 
the Rc^asdya, 171; death of Sisn}>dla a 
religious myth representing the* opposition 
of Vishnu to Siva, and enforcing the wor¬ 
ship of Krishna as an incantation of 
Vishnu,ib.; chakra of Krishnaau emblem 
of the divine wrath of Vishnu, 172; 
ideas connected with ghosts, 220 ; belief 
in the amours of invisible demons, 228 ; 
Kaurovas said to have ascended to the 
heaven of ^Indra because they tlicd fight¬ 
ing bravely, 355; cfTcct of the appearance 
of the owl devouring the birds upon the 
^nd of Aswatthdma, 356; conflicting 
idea of an Aswamedha as a means for 
curing melancholy and as an atonement 
fur sin, 382; incongruous ideas connected 
with the worship oi Krishna as manifested 
by the women in Krishna’s camp, 387 ; 
later Brahmaniml idea of the conquest of 
the xmssions, atonement for sin, and acqui¬ 


sition of religious merit, 390; power of 
faith, 393, note ; crowning sin of the 
wife of the Uishi who gave the remains 
of consecrated victuals to the hogs, 418 ; 
Hindd worship of the Serpent as a guard¬ 
ian deity, 424; ideas connected with the 
Aswamedha—sec Aswamedha; religious 
merit acquired by the performance of 
homo, 435; sacrifice cf the horse to Indra, 
instead of to the Sun, an indication of an 
ancient change in the national religion, 
437; the widows of the slain in the great 
war rejoin their husbands by^ drowning 
themselves in the Ganges, 441; grandeur 
of the picture of the resurrection of the 
dead, 442; perfect bliss involved in the 
description, ib.; Hindu character of the 
scene, 443; ideas involved in the destruc¬ 
tion of Dwdraka, ib.; worshippers of 
gjVishnu persecuted by the worshippers of 
Siva, 461; slaughter of the worshippers of 
Vishnu by Raja Kansa, 463; worship of 
the Govarddhana mountain by the Vii- 
davas instead of Indra, 167; oiTering of 
cakes and sweetmeats to themountuin^ ib.; 
wrath of Indra, who sends down ram to 
wiish away the country, ib.; Krishna 
renders the mountain fiery hot, and raises 
it over the people like an umbrella, ib.; 
Indra worships Krishna as the 8u|m<mo 
Lord, 468; sinful elation of the roistrc!® 
of Krishna, 469; Krishna forgives the 
sins of a tailor, 470; singular adventures 
of Kuhja with Krishnii, ib.; compared 
with miracles in the New Testament, 47U 
note; presence of the four Vedic deities at 
the Swayntovara of Uainuyantf, 482; per¬ 
sonification of thcKaUagc, 48d,,Mofe. 

Religious rites, Yrdic form of worship, 11; 
connection of cookery and sacrifice, 12— 
see also Sacrifice; invocation to the gods 
at the opening of an exhibition of arms, 
87; Arjuna’s prayer to Dronu before com- 
7 >bting at the Sway am vara of Draiipadi, 
122~.vee Rajasdya ««<i Vaishnava; wor¬ 
ship of the family gods at the installation 
of a Raja, 1169 ; ccreinonii's at the installa¬ 
tion of Rojas— see Installation; sacrifico 
of a horse— see Aswamedha; human 
sacrifices—scs.Nnram5dha. 

Revatf, daughter of Riga Roivata, married 
to Balarama, 475. 

Rbacliku, mistress of Krishna, disappears 
with him on tho night of the full moon, 
468; her sinful elation, 469; abandoned 
hy Krishna, ib.; found by tho women of 
Vrindavana and returns to the river 
Jumna, ib. 

llig V ediv. See V oda. 

Rishis, Brahman sages, absurdly introduced 
into the Maha Bharata and R&m&yano, 
38 ; myth that the Moon, as tho ancestor 
of the Lunar race, was begotten by one, 
45; story of the Ri^i in the shape of a 
deer, 64; officiated at the Raiasdya of 
Yudhishthica, 166 ; accompanied Arjuna 
during his twelve years* exile, 145; accom¬ 
panied tho Pdndavas during their exile, 
188; present at '.he Council of the Kau- 
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ravas summoned to receive Krishna, 262 ; 
story of the liishi who married a dis¬ 
obedient wife and transformed her into a 
rock, 397: story of an old Rishi who had 
lived during many Brahmas on an island 
in the sea, ,413 ; he attends the Aswam- 
edha of B^a Yudhishthira, ib.; legend 
of the three Rishis who visited Dwariwii— 
Viswiimitra, Durvasas, and Ndrada, 413; 
trick played upon the three by the young 
men, ib.; threats of tho Rishis, ib.: their 
departure, ib. ; story of the tlirce Rishis 
purely mythical, 4o2. See also Bharad-, 
waja, Dhaumya, Drona, Durv&sas, Uau> 
tuma, Kanwa, Narada, Pariisora, Parasu, 
Riima, Sasarman, Sukra, Vaisainpayana, 
Vibw/imitra, Vrihospati, Vyisa, and Yaj- 
na-walkya. 

Rituparna, Raja of Ayodbyil, Vrirshncya 
becomes his charioteer, 4S7; Raja Nalh 
takes service with him as a hoi*s<i-tamer 
and cook, 401 ; desires to be present at 
the s^oud Swayamvara of Bamayanti, 
494 ; consults Nala, ib.; his skill in the 
calculatiou of numbers, 496 ; teaches Nala 
the secrets of dice in return for the secrets 
of horsemanship, ib. 

Rohini, wife afVaaudova,Balar4mabrought 
up as her son, 462. 

Rukmin, Raja of Vidarbha, joins the army 
of tho Pandavas, but is di.smis.sed for his 
extravagant pretensions, 273; goes over 
to the Kauravas, hut is dismissed fur the 
same rc:u<on, 279; returns to his own 
country, ib.; mythical character of the 
legend indicated by its apparent want of 
purpose, ib. ; connection of the myth witlt 
the legend iry history of Krishiia, ib. 

Riikmiiii, daughter of Bhishmaka, Raja of 
Vidarbha, carried off by Krishna, 475. 

Sacrifice, connection of, with cookery, 12; 
arrival of tho Kshatriyas, 34; of Buake.s, 
46, note ; tho Rajasdya, or ri^nl sacrifice— 
.see Rajasuya ; conception of, amongst the 
Kshatriyas, 165 ; decline of the political 
elcmont of, dui'ing the Bralimanical ascen¬ 
dancy, 157 : change in the religious .senti¬ 
ment, ib.; simple idea of propitiating the 
gods by delicious food, modified by the 
complex idea tlu4 the deity was to be 
propitiated!! b^ blood, and that animals 
were to be slain as an atonement for sin, 
ih. ; mode by which tho Brahmans arro¬ 
gated to themselves the sole right of 
officiating at, 156, note; doctrine of, op¬ 
posed by Buddha, 158 ; denounced hy 
Isaiah, 158, tiole ; replaced by the Homa 
and Payasa, 159; four different concep¬ 
tions of, vix. ; (1.) The coronation ban¬ 
quets of tho Kshatriyas; (2.) The sacrificial 
sessions of the BrA.hinans ; (3.) The flower 
oflerings of tho Buddhists ; (4.) Tho offer¬ 
ing of Homa and Fayosa during the 
Brahmanical revival, ib.— see liajasfiya ; 
the Vaishnava sacrifico performed‘by 
Duryodhano, 196; horse sacrifice— 
Aswamedha, 377 ; human— see Nara- 
fuedha. 


Sadnova, legend 399 ; hia &ther threat¬ 
ens to put any one who delays joining his 
army into a cauldron of boiling oil, ib.; 
he takes leave of his mother and sister, 
ib.; delays a little with his wife, ib.; 
thrown into the cauldron, but preserved 
by prayer, 400. » 

Satadova, the youngest Fitndava, learns 
astronomy and tho use of tho sword from 
Broun, 75; engaged by Raja Virdta as 
master of hiscattle and caster of nativities, 
207. 

Sakuni, brother of Gaudhari, accompanies 
his sister to Hosting pur on her marriage 
with Bhritarilshtra, 65 ; his unscrupulous 
skill in dice, 176; challenges Yudhish¬ 
thira, ib.; his taunt, 178 ; plays the game 
whilst Buryodhaua lays the stakes, ib. ; 
xvins every game, 179 ; plots withBuryod- 
hana to seize Krishna, 269. 

Sakuntttla, legend of, 47 ; K&lidasa’s drama 
of, 48; historical form'of the tradition, 
ib.; her mythical birth, 50, nole. 

Saliva, Raja of, refuses to take Amb4 as hia 
wife, 53 ; country of, 58, 7io(c. 

Salya, Rtya of Maur% sells his sister Madrf 
to be wife to Raja Pandu, 64; barbarous 
customs of his subjects, 68 ; deserts tho 
side of the Pandavas, but promises to 
di ive the riiariot of Kama in his combat 
with Aijuna. 248 ; his combat with Uttar 
on the first day of the war, 301; Duryod- 
hana asks him to drive Kama’s chariot, 
324 ; his indignation, ib.; sneers at the 
birth of Kama, ib.; Buryodhaua receives 
him with respect and ranks him with 
Krislina, ib.; drives Kama against Ar- 
juna, 325 ; his contention with Kama re¬ 
specting the prowess of Arjuno, ib. : 
Kama retorts by reference to the depraved 
customs of his people, ib.; Kama's address 
to him, 328; his command for one day, 
the last of the great war, 330; his election, 
ib.; slain by Yudhishthira, 331. 

Samba, son of Krishna, dressed up as a 
woman with chUd to insult the Rislus, 
443. 

Sauj.ayn, minister and charioteer of Miih4-. 
r^ja Bhritar^shtra, 252; sent on an eiu- 
has-sy to tho'Pandavas, ib.; bis diplomatic 
qualifications, ib.; reaches the camp of 
the Pi'mdaA'as, and is surprised at the 
greatness of their preparations for war, 
253 ; received hy the Pandavas in Coun¬ 
cil, ib.; delivers the message of the Maha¬ 
raja, ib.; reply of Yudhishthira, 254 ; 
reply of Krishna, ib. ; Yudliishtbira 
sends by him a public mes.«:igo to tho 
elders at llastinfipur, and a secret message 
to Buryodhaua, 255; he delivers the 
messages to the Mah&rajn, 256; his 
mythical discourse on gcoginphy to tho 
blind Mahfirivia, 293' undeceives riio 
Mahdraja os regards tho image of OMmu, 
361. 

S&ntnnu, son of Kuru, 48; legend of, 50; 
marries a young w'ifo, ib.; his death, 51; 
review of tho legend, ib. 

Sarmishthd, the daughter of the Raja of tho 
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Doitjas, €12; her quarrel with Bevay&nf 
aa regards the rank of their respective 
fathers, ib.; pushes Devaytinf into a well, 
ib,; engages to serve DevuyAnf us a sorv- 
ant» 514 ; |[ocs with Dcray^f to the well, 
515 ; inquiries of Ktya Yayuti respecting 
her, ib. ; accompanies Yiiyati and his 
>vffo Devayanf, 517; her love pfissagcs 

. with Yayiiti, ib.; gives birth to a son, ib.; 
wrath of Devayanf, ib.; her excuse, 618 ; 
Devayani discovei's that Yayuti is the 
father of her children, ib.; her defence, 
ib.; Devayani returns to her father’s 
house, ib. 

Snsannan, leader of the choir of Brahmans 
at the llAjasnyn of Yudhishthira, IbC. 

Sali, no vtifercncc to, on the deaths of Sim- 
taiiu and Vichitra-virya, 55 ; performed 
by Mddri, Cl ; original idea of, amongst 
the ScytJiians, (19; Thracian custom, ib. ; 
modern idea, 70, note; utteiiipt to burn 
Dranpadi alive with the dead body of 
Kichaka, 216; distinctum between the 
'Brahmanical idea and the slaughter of a 
feniule favourite, 2.il ; intertbrenee in .a 
Brahmanical Sriti regarded with hornir, 
ib.; death of the chief wife of Kama, not 
Sati, 366; no reference to, in the funeral 
eeremonics of those who fell in the great 
war, ib. ; legend of the widows of the 
slain in the groat war rejoining their hus¬ 
bands by drowning themselves in tlio 
Ganges, 440; widow.s of Vasudeva burn 
themselves upon the funeral pile, 450 ; 
five widous of Krishna burn Ihomscivcs, 
451; not performed i.y'the K.infs of llaja 
Kansu, 474. 

Satri^it, entrusts a jewel to his brother 
Prascua,who is slain by n lion, 17(): gives 
his daughter Satyabhfima in marriage to 
Krishna, ib. ; murdered in lii.s slcip, ib. ; 
Ks'istmn revenges his death, ib. 

Satyabhama, daughter of 8atrajit, m.^rried 
to Krishna, 476. 

Siityaki, a kinsman of Krishna, his speech 
at the great C'ouncil of the Pandavas and 
their,allies, 243 ; struggles with Aijunu 
and Bhfmn to reach Jayadrathe, 314; 
his combat with Bhurisrava, ih.; Bhuri.s- 
rava conquers him and pro^args to cut off 
hi.s head, ib.; Arjuna interferes contrary 
to rule, and cuts off * the arms of Bhuris- 
rara, ib.; insults Kritavarman at Prab- 
ha-sa for aiding in the revenge of As- 
watthama, 447 ; enconnaged by Krishna, 
ib.; slays Kritavarpian, ib. ; his death, 
ib. 

Satyavatf, marries the aged Baja Santauu, 
51; marriage of her sou Vichitra-vfryato 
the two daughters of the lUja of Kasf, 
53 ; requests Vydsa, the sago, to raise up 
seed to her deceased son, 54; myth that 
she W'as identic.al with Matsya, the mother 
of Yyasa, 60; the myth proved to be a 
later interpolation, ib. 

Saurashtra. Baja of, 199. 

Suyana AcMrya, commentator on the Big 
Veda, 10, noi'n. 

Scythians, strangled a royal concubine bu 


the death of the King, .70; Nigns, tribe 
of, 146, 147; mythioal, descended from a 
being half woman and half serpent, ib., 
note ; tradition of a golden plough, 433. 

Sea, islands of, inhabited bv Daityas, 192, 
404; islands of, inhabited oy a liishi, 413. 

Serpents, Janomejaya’s sacrifice of, 46,»ofe,' 
city of, 74 : in the forest of Khandava 
protected by Indra, 141; intcriiretation of 
the, myth, ib. ; the burning of the forest 
opposed by the Seythic Niigas, ib.; Ar- 
juna’s amour nith ylupi, the daughter of 
the Raja of, 145; confusion between the 
N4ga8 as serpents and the Nagas ns 
Scythians, 146; existing remains of ser¬ 
pent worship, 148; serpent dynasty at 
Magadb.'i and Munnipur, 147, notes ; in 
vnsion of Lydia, ib., note; their rangnib- 
eont city, 411; their beautiful uives, 

« jewels, and lake, ib.; requested by Sesha- 
iii'iga to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna to win the favour of Krishna, ib. ; 
they refuse, ib.; defeated by JJabhru- 
v.'ibana. ib.; tender tbeir submission and 
give I'lrgc prevents, 412; deliver up the 
jewels, ib.; llindil worship of the .serpent 
as a guardian deity, 421; exaggerated 
idea of a city of cobras, ib.; Dainayanti 
rescued from the toils of a serpent, 489 ; 
a serpent rescued by Nala from a ei«-lc 
of tiro, 491 ; fornt of Kola changed by .t 
serpent, ib. 

Sc.^hii-niiga, the great serpent with a thou¬ 
sand heads, 111 ; ndvi.ses the serjirnts 
to scud the ]if<!-resloring jewel to Arjiiua 
to win the favour of Krislmn, ib.; rofu.sal 
of the -erpents, U).; protect.^ the infant 
Krishn.t in the passage of the Juiunu, 
403 

Sheba, ''iuoon of, similarity of the Mussul¬ 
man legend to the .story of Dnryodhana’s 
mistakes at the llajasilya, 173, and note, 

Slkhandhi, legend of, 308, note. 

Sindhu, Raju of. See .Jayadratha. 

Sisup'ila, lluja of Chedi, story of his dealii, 
an aulhentic tradition lielongin;^ to the 
Krishna group, but grafted on to tin- bis- 
toiT of the Pundavas, 169: •’be iiitid nt 
to oe refcired to the Kri.shna gwi.p of 
legends, 171; reason why the V ulava 
tradition is grafted pn to the Kshu'-iya 
tradition, ih.; story of the alaluctioi- oi 
his betrothed Rukininf by Krishna, 475. 

Siva, the god, myth of the woman uho 
prayed five times for a good husband, l:i3; 
ordained that none of the llajas of Mani- 
piira should have more tlnin one child, 
li6; opposition to Vislina niaiiifesfed iu 
the legend of the death of Sisupala, 172 ; 
Aijuna dirccterl by Indra to propitiate 
Siva, 191; combats with Arjuna in tho 
form of a mountaineer, ih.; opposition of 
Krishna, 460; worshippers of, persecuted 
by the worshippers of Vishnu, 461; sacri¬ 
fice to, performed at Mathurt by Baja 
Kansu, 469; bow of, broken by' Krishna, 
471. 

Soma, or the Mtion. fi'ee Chandra. 

Soma juice, 12, and note. 
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South country, Itajaa of, 165. 

Spider’s web, army drawn up in the form 
of, 310. 

Subhudrfi, sister of Krishna, 149; Arjuna 
IklU in lo\c with her, 150; the elopement, 
l.'il; the intirriaae, 152; reconciliation 
with Di-aupadf, ib,; legend of the mar¬ 
riage proved to be a ficliou, ib,; myth 
intruiliiced to cover the triidition of Krish¬ 
na’s crimiutil intimacy with his stster, 15.3, 
and note; consoled by Krishna, alter the 
adventures of the horse, 415. 

Sudova, the Ib'iUiiUiin, discovers Tbimayanti 
at (Ihcdi, 192; directed to inform liaja 
llituparna that Damayanti was about to 
celebrate u second Swayainvara, 495. 

Rukrn, priest of the Daityas, 511, lovo pas- | 
siigf'3 between liis pupil K.a).!!! ami his ' 
.liiiighter Dc'cij.'iiii, ib.; dcli\irs K.inju j 
from the wr.ith oi -he llaityas, ib, ; hi.s , 
anger with tlu- ’laj.i h danght<‘) fer jnisl<» 1 
ing Decayfini -.tto a well, 512; llircatens 
to abandon the U.ija of the Daityas, 513; ! 
nl.irm of the, Itaja, 514; humiliation of | 
lh.‘ liaja and all liis Council, ib.; the j 
proiniMOs that Sarmishtha sh.tll he | 
HCi>.iot to Uevayani, ib. , Saruiislith.l j 
oIlj!-,. ib.; Yay.'iti iiroposes to marry lie- i 
v,i, liu, >5Iti; performs tlie rites of mar- | 

. ..ge, ib.; pronounce,s the curse of old i 
•igL upon Yayati, ib. ! 

*^uu god. Si'e Sury.i. ! 

iSun.ind.i, sister of the llaja i ^ Chedi, re- 
e- iv'* jlamayantf as a comptn.ioii. 191. 

Pur.i, fiUhiT oi' Va'iiidcv.i and Knntf, t'tJ; 
Chiel'tiiiii of the Yaclava«, IGl, 

bti!rya, or the tiim, ehar<u,liTistie.s of the god, \ 
22; prominence of the sun in uU ancient . 
religions, ib.; personification <A\ one of! 
the earliest elfort.s of ancient bards, ib.; j 
the golden chariot and invisible steeds, i 
ib.; attributes of Siirya similar to those ' 
af Agni, but the porsoniticatinn distinct | 
Iroui that of Agni, *23; the mythn al an- ! 
cestor of tho tlolar race of Aj'odhya, ib.; j 
ri'garilert is a divine spirit pervading -ill j 
.hinu''. ib.the Gayatri, ib.; the myth- 
i' mI f.ithcr of Kama, 94 ; Dranpadi prays 
t„ !.,:n for succour against Kfehaka, 212 ; 

. i^rii Midi ho jire-crvcd her from the iu- 
suity of a kick. 23d; sacrifice of a horse 
•..M-iuted with his worship, 380; Greek 
c .'iccpfion of, ib. 

Sus.,rm,iii, Tliijaof Trigarta, proposes to tho 
Kauruviis P* invadt the Itaj of Virata, 
219; plan id'eampaigii, ib.; ho imados 
thu iiortliijrn quarter, ib.; his -ingle com¬ 
bat ,\itb llaja Virata, *220; defeats and 
ea[.‘.iirc- Virata, ib.; taken pri-oner by 
llliina, ib.; with his four brethren cliaf- 
Icnges Arjuna to battle on the first day of | 
Droiu’s command, .309; dcfcateil by Ar¬ 
juna on tbo second day of Drona’s coin- 
iiiuiid, ib.; Arjuna fights him a second 
time. ill. 

Swayuuivavo, its resemblance to a tourna¬ 
ment, 85, origin of the institution, 117; | 
women regarded aa prizes, ib.; decoyed ; 
In consequence of feuds, 118; teaditiun of , 


the Swayamvara of Dranpadi, ib.; tho 
great plain, 119; pavilions for tho suitors, 
ib.; the golden fish, ib.; rule of the 
Swayamvara, ib.; morning of, ib.; pub¬ 
lic rejoicings, ib.; exhibitions of dancers, 
showmen, jugglers, musicians, actors, ath¬ 
letes, wrestlers, and swordsmen, ib.; cata- 

*logue of tho llajas, ib.; feos^g of the 
Itajas, 120; Druupadf conducted into the 
area by her brother Dhri«hta>dyumna, 
ib,; Vcdic hymns, ib.; Dhru>hta-ayumna 
proclaims the conditions of the Swayam¬ 
vara. ib.; sccites the names and lineage 
of the suitui.s, ib.; the garland, ib.; re¬ 
luctance of the Rajas to commence the 
trial, ib.; failure of the snitoro to bend 
the bow, ib.; K.irna enters the lists and 
strings the bow, 121; extraordinary inter- 
I'creucc of Draupaiir on account of the low 
biith of Kama, ib ; Kama ap[K-il.s to the 
sun, ib.; other H.ijas fail to bend the 
bow, ill.; sudtb n appearance of Arjnna 
{H>auihed as a liraliman,jb.; Arjuna men¬ 
ially pray-J to Drotia and strikes the golden 
fi.sh, 122; acclamations of the multitude 
and delight of tho I'riihnian*,, ib ; Drau- 
imdi acknowledges Arjuna as victor, ib.; 
wrath and mortiticatiou of tile Rajas at 
being bcalen by a Jlrahman, ib.; fiiTce 
battle between the Rajas and Ihindaras, 
ib.; mediation of Kritl'-' i, ib.; Arjuna 
ami his bis lbren lead away ilraupudi, ib ; 
])rob.iblc d..rail.s of tho te.il incident, 127; 
tlie Raja (f I'aneliaha gi\c.s ,a feast, ut. 
which he iiitcndi! m.irrying his daughter 
to the best archer, ib.; rude nierriincnt 
on the occasion, 128, scU-po^vessed de- 
nieuaoiir of Draupadi uii indicutiou of 
jmlyandry, ib. , modest appearanco of 
dam.'si Is in later Swax.imvarus, ili.; win¬ 
ning of the prize by a Drdiimaii the main 
incident, in ihc tradition, 129; question of 
whetliir the institution did nor belong to 
a later period, 135 ; proclam,itioii of the 
t^wayainvar.i of Daiiiayaiiti, l^l ; assem¬ 
bling of the Rajas, ib. ; the diiv, 183 ; as¬ 
sembly ul tho itajas in tho Hall of State, 
ib.; D nnayantf c-utoi's the Hall, ib. ; de¬ 
scription of the scene, 184 ; a second Swa- 
yamvarn opposed to Hrahmanical ideas, 
.561; conimrison of (ho Swayamvara of 
Dainnyahti with that of Dranpadi, 505.. 

Sword-playing, 87 , Arjuna’s feats in, 88. 

Thracians, Ihcir custom of slaving the be.st 
beloved wife on tho death of her husband, 
(59. 

Trigarta, Raja of. Sec .Susarman. 

Tourilument, its’ resemblance to tho Swa- 
ynuivara, 85. See also Exhibition of 
arms 

Turanians, how distinguished from the 
Aryans, 7) note. 

Ugrasena, Raja of Mathurd, deposed by liis 
son Kansu, 461; restored to the throne 
by Krishna, 475, 

Ulupi, daughter of A'^dsuki, the Raja of the 
serpents or Hiigos, her amour with Arjuna, 
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146; popularly regarded aa half woman 
and half serpent, 148; sends to the city 
of serpents for a jewel which will restore 
Arjona to life, 411. 

Umbrella, an emblem of sorercignty, 372. 

Vahas, or the dawn, characteristics of, 26 ; 
contrast between the conception and that 
of Indra, ib.; poetry of the conception, 26^* 
ossociationit connected with the dawn in 
India, ib.; Ycdic hymns addressed to the 
dawn os a maiden, ib.; Vedic ideas of, as < 
a deity, ib. 

Uttar, son of Kaja Virata, hip youth and 
ignorance, 220 ; urged by the chief of the 
herdsmen to go out against the Kauravas, 
221; pleads that he has no charioteer, ib.; 
boasts before the women, ib.; his coward¬ 
ly fear on beholding the Kauravas, ib.; 
runs awayj bnt is pursued by Aijuna, 222 ; 
Arjuna brings him hack and makes him 
drive the chariot, ib.; defeat of the Kau¬ 
ravas, ib.; returns to the city with Arjunu, 
223; his combat with Salya on the first 
day of the great war, 301. 

Uttur&, daughter of Raja Virflta, requests 
Aijuna to act os charioteer to her brother 
Uttar, 221. 

Vaisamp&yana, pupil of Vyfisa the sage, rc- 

‘ cited the Mahfi BhArata to Itnja Janame- 
jaya, 46, note. 

Vaishnava sacriticc performed by Duryod- 
bann, 196; review of tho tradition, 197; 
doubts respecting the sacriHcc, 198. 

Vaisyas. traces of, in the Rig-Veda, 34. 

Voka, tne Asura, devours every day a man 
from the city of EknchakrA, 111; battle 
with Bhima, 112 ; rent asunder, ib. 

Yaranuvatn, city of, 99; the modern Allii- 
hnbad, 100; visit of the F&ndavas, 101; 
story to be referred to tho later ago of 
Brahmanism, 102. 

V&rshneya, charioteer of Raja Nala, en¬ 
trusted by Uamayantf svith her children, 
487 ; takes service with Ritnparna, Raja 
of AyodhyA, ib.; recognized by Nala, 492. 

Varuna, the deity of water, distinct from 
Indra, 8 ; characteristics of, 20 ; mysteri¬ 
ous attributes of water, ib.; water a puri¬ 
fier and a household necessity, ib ; ideas 
awakened by the currents of.^rcat rivers, 
ib.; springs and rivers genenmy separated 
into individual abstractions, ib.; concep¬ 
tion of a god of tho ocean, ib.; distinction 
between a material conception of a sea- 
monster and an Aryan conception of a 
spiritual existence, 21; Yarunarousidcred 
as a deity w'ho rewards goodness and 
punishes sin, ib.; dc^ religious- feeling in 
a h 3 Tnn addressed to Varuna, ib.; attends 
the Swayamvara of Domayanti, 482. 

Yasudeva, father of Krishna, his grief at 
hearing of tho fray at PrabhAsa, 440 ; his 
death, 450; burned on tho funeral pile 
with four of his widows, ib.; a chieftain 
of tho Yadavos, 461 ; married to Ucvnkf, 
niece of Ugrasciia, 462; engages to deliver 
up Uevnkrs children to Rma Kama, ib.; 
hur son Balar&ma by Dovakf brought up 


as the son of Rohinf, ib.; carries tho infant 
Krishna across the JumnA in a basket, 
463; changes Krishna for the daughter of 
Nanda and Yosodo, ib. 

YAsuki, Roja of tho Serpents or NAgas, 
amour of his daughter Uldpf with Aijuna, 
146; splendour of his city, 411. 

YAyu, god of wind, distinguished from the 
Maruts, 10, 26; the mythical father of 
Bhima, 71; and of Honuman, the monkey 
demigod, 190; testihes to the fidelity of 
Uaniayanti, 600. 

Veda, hymns of the Rig, 5; description of 
the Yedas, ib. note; chronology of tin? 
Yedas, 10, note; the two Aswamedba 
hymns, 380, note. 

Ycclic deities, mere personifications of the 
owers of nature, 8 ; distinction between 
ndra and Varuna, ib.; conception of 
Agni, 9 ; form of worship, 11 ; their sup- 
iposed longings for the sacrifice, 13; re¬ 
lations with their worshippers, ib,; cha¬ 
racteristics of Indra, 14; characteristics 
of Agni, or fire, 17 Indra and Agni, the 
chief gods, 19; characteristics of Varuna, 
or water, 20 ; characteristies of RAryii, 22; 
the tw'clve Adityas, 24 ; ibe god Vishnu 
originally an Aditya, ib.; characteristics 
of the minor gods, ib.; Soma, or Chandra, 
or tlie moon, ib.; the two Aswins, ib.: 
A’'Ayu, 25; the Maruts, ib.; cbarnctcristics 
of Ushas, or the dawn, 26; minor Ycdic 
deities the mere personifications of poetry, 
27 ; comparison of ancient and modern 
personifications, ib.; monotheistic con¬ 
ception of one Supreme Being, ib.; decay 
of tho Ycdic religion in tho Brahniaiiic 
age, 30; degeneration of, in the age when 
tho story of Nala and Dainayauti was 
composca, 479 ; liulra, Agni, Varuna, and 
Yama attend the Swayamvara of Uama- 
yanti, 482. 

Ycdic people, identified with Ihe Aryans, 7 ; 
form of worship, 11. 

Vc:iic period, distinct from the Brabm.mio 
period, 6; charnctcii.sticj of, ib.; fanciful 
personifications which appear to have been 
regarded as minor deities, 10; barbarous 
character of the age, 84. 

Vichitra-vtr^a, legend of, 61; his accession 
to tho Raj of BhAratiu 52; nianucs tho 
tw'o daughters of the Raja of Kasf, 53; 
(lies without issue, ib.; review of the le¬ 
gend, 54 ; its mythical character, 58. 

Yidarbha, the modern Bcrar, legend of 
Rukmin, Raja of, 278. 

Yidura, born of a slave girl, 54; his appear¬ 
ance at the public exhibition of arms at 
UastinApur, 86; warns the PAnduvns to 
beware of fire at VAranAvata, 101; sends 
a man to dig a snbteiTancan passage, ib.; 
brings tho PAndavas baek to Hostinupur 
after their marriago with DraupadI, 137 ; 
carries to tho PAndavas the invitation to 
tho ^'ambling match, 176; protests against 
the idea that Draupadf was won by Dur- 
yodhana, 180; anxious night conference 
with the MahAraja after the return of 
Banjaya from his mission to the PAnda- 
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van, 256; eounsols Dn:^odhana to give a 
ood reception to Krishna, 258; urges 
owever tnat a reception is useless unlens 
Duryodhana is prepared to restore the 
five villages to the P&ndavas, ib.; Krish¬ 
na lodges in his house, 259; his objections 
to Krishna's embassy, 261; rem'oustrates 
with Duryodhana in the Council of Kau- 
ravas sununoned to receive Krishna, 266; 
his death on the banks.of the Ganges, 449. 

Vijaya-nagur, Rmos of, claim descent from 
the Yadavas, 459, nofe. 

Virata, Raja, the JPsindavas determine to 
spend the thirteenth year of their exile in 
his city, 206; he engages them in various 
capacities, ib.; DraupadCs appearance be¬ 
fore his Rduf, 207; the Kant objects to 
her beauty, 208; holds a great festival, 
ib.; exhibitiou of pugilism and wrestling, 
209; 'superiority of Jimdta, a foreigner, 
ib.; trouble of the Raja that none of hif 
own wrestlers could overcome Jimdta, ib.; 
sends for Bhtma, ib.; Bhfma’s victory, 
ib.; acclamations of the multitude and 
great joy of the Ri^fa, 210; richly rewards 
Bhtma, ib.; makes him fight in the inner 
apartments, ib.; his satisfaction with all 
the Pundavas, ib.; is afraid of Ktchaka, 
the brother of his Rauf, 211; refuses to 
ii'.tcrfcrc in the affronts offered by Kf- 
cliaka to Draupadt, 212; great commotion 
in the city on the rumoured slaughter of 
Ktchaka by tlie Gandharvas, 216; alarm 
of the Raja and Chieftains, ib.; timid 
directions of the Raja to the Rant for get¬ 
ting rid of Draupadt, 218 ; interview be¬ 
tween the RAnf and Draupadt, ib.; the 
herdsmen bring the ncivs of the invasion 
of Susarman, 219; the Raja goes out.to 
battle, ib.; defeated and taken prisemer 
by Susurman, 220; rescued by Bhtma, 
ib.; invasion of Duryodhana, ib.: no war¬ 
riors left in the city excepting Uttar and 
Arjima, ib.; youth and inexperience of 
Uttar, ib.: the Raja exults in the as¬ 
sumed valour of Uttar, 223; his quarrd 
Mrith Yiidhishthira respecting Annua, 
224; dashes the dice at Yuunishtniru's 
face, ib.; hears the true story and is for¬ 
given by Yudliishthira, 225; engages to 
assist the Pandavas, ib ; review of the le¬ 
gend, 226; city of, identified with the 
site nf the modern Dholka, 232; identifi¬ 
cation of the countiy with Dinajpur, ib.; 
ridiculous character of his dispute with 
Yudhishthira, 237; disappears after the 
marriage of his daughter, and Drupada 
takes the lead, 239; slain and beheaded 
by Drona on the fourteenth day of the 
war, 316. 

Vishnu, originally one of the twelve Adityns, 
24; npi>osition of Siva manifested in the 
legend of the death of Sisiip&la, 172; the 
chakra of Krishna an emblem of his wrath, 
ib.; Aijuna and KrLshna represented as 
N&ra and Maruyan, or incarnations of, 262, 
note; worshippers of, persecuted ^y the 
worshippei-s of Siva, 461; worshippers of, 
slaughtered by Ri^a Kansa, 463. 


Visw&mitra, visited D w&rak<L with two other 
Rishis, 443. 

Vrihasjaatf, priest of the Dcvatds, 610; story 
of his sun Kanju, ib. 

Vrindavana, encampment of the Yadavas 
there, 461; confusion of the damsels of, 
at the sound of Krishna’s iinte, 466; great 
feast in honour of liufra, 467. 

Vritra, or the rain cloud, 15, 16, note. 

Vyisa, the sage, requested by Satyavatf to 
raise up seed to her dccoasea son, 54; ter¬ 
ror of the widows, ib.; becomes the father 
of Dhritarashtra, Pondu, and Vidura, ib.; 
traditionary history ofj .59; born of a fish- » 
girl, named Mataya, in Eastern Bengal, 
lb.; identified witii the Vyasa who com- 
pilea the Hahd Bharata, ib.; mythic ao- 
conut of his birth, 60; frequent appear¬ 
ance of, in an abrupt or supernatural 
manner throughout the Maha Bharata, 
62; absurd myth that he caused Gand- 
hdri to have a hundred sons, 72, note ; 
appears to the Pandavas in the jungle and 
advises them to dwell in the city of Eka- 
chakra, 110; appears at the palace of 
Raja Drupada, and received with great 
reverence, 126; declares that Dranpadi 
must marry the five brethren on the score 
of a religious mystery, ib.; introduced a.s 
relating mythical stories to wipe away the 
stain of polyandry from the early <rad> 
tions, 133; myth of the old woman who 
prayed five times to Siva for a good bus- 
band, ib.; myth that the five Pandavas 
were five Indras,134,andno/e; imparts re¬ 
ligious lessons of yiorality to Yudhishthira 
during the year of conquest iu connection 
with the Rajnstiya, 163, note; the chief of 
the sacrifice at the Riqasilya, 16<>; directs 
his alleged grandson Arjuna to do penance 
on the Uinialayas, 191; mythical character 
of his efforts to reconcile the Mah4raja 
with the F4ndavas, 359; counsels Yud- 
hiahthira to perform an Aswamedha for 
the atonement of his sins, 382; appointed 
president at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thiru, 428 ; Yudhishthira apologizes to 
him, 432 ; receives estates which ho as¬ 
signs to the Brahmans, ib.; promises to 
assemble the ghosts of all who were slain, 
in the great 4rar, 439 ; the widows of the 
slain bathe and pray in the Ganges, 440 ; 
he summons the ghosts, ib.; the armies 
reappear in all their pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence as when alive, ib.; he permits the 
widows to rejoin their husbands by drown- 
ii^ themselves in the Ganges, 444 ; ad¬ 
vises Aijuna to abandon woridly concerns, 
453. 

VyAsas, the twenty-eight, 59, note. 

War, burning a sleeping enemy opposed to 
Ksliatriya ideas, 102; familiar to the age 
when the Brahmans persecuted the Bud¬ 
dhists, 103; compared with the story of 
Aswatthumo, 103, note; Aijuna’s mercy- 
towards fiigitives and eapUves, 223; pro¬ 
cession to meet a sucoessful warrior, ib.; 
'question connected with lengthy marches, 
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233; contrast between the long inarches 
of Sesostris, Alexander, etc,, and the Far- 
thians and Mahrattas and the cattlc*lift- 
ing forays of Dnryodhana and Siisnrmnn, 
ib.; solemn covenant of Chieftains pre* 
liminary 'to hostilities, 275; intrench- 
ments, ib. ; election of a gcnoralissimo, 
276; appointment ofsigns and watchwords, 
ib.; interchange of challenges, 279, 280; 
their abusive character, ib.; six rules for 
ameliorating the horrors of, 283; ap¬ 
parently of modern date, 284 ; disregarded 
in the great war of Bh&rata, 284 ; their 
Brahmanical origin, ib.; confusion be¬ 
tween stratagem and treachery, ib.; im¬ 
practicability of the constantly recurring 
truces, 285 ; rational rule as regards non- 
combatants, ib.; absurdity of the rule 
that cavalry should only light with 
cavalry, ib.; natural law against lighting 
during the preliminary abuse, or without 
waniing, or for a third warritir.to inter¬ 
fere between two combatants, ib.; non- 
observance of even these laws by ancient 
heroes, 286; charge of the Fandavaa in 
the form ol a half moon, .304; Hghting 
W’ith lists, feet, teeth, and nails, 305 ; 
army of the Knuravas drawn up in the 
form of a spider’s web, 310; vow of 
Arjuna to slay Jayadrntha or enter the 
firo,''3l.3; Arjuna interferes in the combat 
between BhurUrava and Satyaki con¬ 
trary to rule, ib.; barbarous slaughter of 
Bhurisrava by Satyaki, 315; frightful 
battle at night, ib.; battle scenes by 
torchlight, ib.; drinking the blood of an 
enemy, 328 ; story of the revenge of As- 
watthama, 346; pas.sionatc desire of the 
surviving Kauravas for revenge, 355; 
comparison between the massacre by As- 
watthdma and the most barbarous inci¬ 
dents in the war, ib.; plc.'i.sure of gratided 
revenge as displayed in the dying hour of 
Dnryodhana, .357 : leave-taking of i'emale 
relatives before going out to battle, 399 ; 
fnrtidcations of M.anipura with waggons 
and fire weapons, 405, 422. 

Water, gods of, 9. See Vamna. 

Weapons, use of,taught to the Kanravns and 
Pandavas, 75 ; supernatural,8B, note; fire 
weapons cm]doycd at Mantfivtra, 405, 422. 

Widows, burning of—see Sati; custom of 
bearing children to a kinsman of the de¬ 
ceased husband, 54, 58; Yyasa the^sage 
promises to assemhlo the gho«it.s of all who 
were slain in the great war, 439; the 
widows bathe and pray in the Ganges, ib.; 
rejoin their husbands by drowning them¬ 
selves in the river, 441; of Baja Kansa 
perform the funeral rites but no 8atf, 474. 

Wnd, gods of, 10. 

Wine, prepared from the Soma plant, 12, 
note; supposed partiality of Indra for, 
14 ; practice of the Bhfls to indulge in 
strong drink, 102; drink of Hindd 
women, 211,230; drank by certain BrSh- 
mans and Saniases, 403; Krishna’s pro¬ 
clamation against at Dw4rak&, 444; the 
people permitted to drink it at the festival 


at Ptabhfisa, 446; general conviviality, 
ib.; the Chieftains drink in parties, ib.; 
tumult and massacre, 447 ; enects of the 
proliibition to drink, 462. 

Wrestling, 85; in the court of Ri^a Yir&ta, 
209. 

Yadavas, slaughter of, at Prahhasa,^ 447, 
448; a nomade race, 458; their encamp¬ 
ment in the neighbourhood of Mathura, 
459; migration fritm Mathura to I)w4- 
raka, ib.; impr<»bubility of the cxistenco 
of intimate relations between the YAdavas 
of Dwslraka and the Pandavas of IIus- 
tiiiajiur, ib.; dosec-ut from, claimed by tho 
Rajas of Yijaya-uagur, ib., note; their 
encampments at Vrindavnna and Ookula, 
461; migrate fiTun Ookula to Yriudavanu, 
465; counselled by Krishna to transfer 
their worship from Indra to the Govard- 

®dhana mountain. 467; descended from 
Yadu.son ofYayati, 519 ;’mythical details 
respecting, 520. 

Yadu, son of Yay&ti, and ancestor of the 
Yadavas. 519. 

Yajna-wulkya, one of the sacred cooks at 
the Rajasiiyu of Yudhishthira, 166. 

Ynma, judge of tho dead, 10; attends tho 
Swayamvara of Damayunti, 482. 

YasiHlii, the putative mother of Kri.>.hna, 
•163; about to whip Krishna when ‘«hc 
sees tho three worlds in his month, 464 ; 
clniriiing day, 465; Krishna's pranks 
with her churn, ib. 

Yaj.'iti, Baja, deliicrs Devaysini from the 
well, •'>12 ; approaches De^aiaiii and 
fiavTnishthn near the well, 5l5; his in¬ 
quiries respecting fiarmishth.'t, ih.; re- 
que‘-ted by t)fM»yant to marry her, 516; 
question of his having espouse d her when 
he ddiicred her iiom the well, ib.; his 
interview with Sukra, ib.; bi.s marriage 
with Devayanf, 517 ; departs with De- 
■voyani and Sannishth/i to his own city, 
ih.: his love passages witli Sannishtha, 
ih.; Dcv.ajam discovers tliat ho is the 
father of Sarroishth5’s childvcu, 518; 
Devayani returns to her father’s house, 
ib. ; his sons Yadu and Paru, 519; tho 
curse of old ago pronounced iqion him, ib. 

Yndhibhthtrn, tho eldest Pftudava, Icotns 
the use of the spear from Droiin, 75 , his 
wisdom and gufaliicss, ib.; rivahy with 
Duryodhona for the post of Yuvaraja, 97; 
appointed Yuvaraja, ib. ; wisdom and 
justice of his administration, ib.; envy of 
Dnryodhana, ih.; Dhritar/ishtra offers to 
divide the administration, 08; ordered by 
Dhi'itardshtra to sojourn with his brothren 
in the city of Y&ranfivata, 99; smells the 
comhustihle mortar, 101; his con-versation 
with Arjuna respecting the marriage 
of Draupadh 123; his reply to the envoy 
from R^'a Drupada, 125; retmestod as 
the eldest of the brothers to aocldo re¬ 
specting the manriago, 126; appeals to his 
conscience, ib.; Draupadf married first to 
him as the elder brother, lb.; weapons of 
his brethren kept in his house at Indra- 
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prostho, 142; his Jesuitical remoostranoes 
with Aijuna updn going into exile on 
account of his breach of the matrimonial 
law, ib.; Brahmanieal ideal of his pa¬ 
ternal rttlo, 154; tranquillity of his llaj 
enabled his subjects to perform nil re¬ 
ligious duties, ib.; general prosperity 
insured by his virtues as Raja, ib. ; re¬ 
spected by all the neighbouring Rajas, 
ib.: Brahmanieal tone of the myth, 
155; resolves to celebrate a Rajasfiya, 
or royal sacrifice, ib., JG2 ; pays all the 
debts of his subjects, ib. ; calls a Coun¬ 
cil, ib. ; sends for Kri-^hna and takes his 
counsel, ib. ; mythical conquest of Jar5- 
sandho, Rajuof Magadba., ib. ; commands 
his four brethren to collect tribute from 
the four quarters of the earth, 1(58; re¬ 
ceives religious insfruction from Vyasii, 
ib., note; return of the four brethren, ibc; 
again advised by Krishna to celebrate the 
llajasiiya, ib. ; Miythical character of the 
narrative, ib.; his reluctance to go to the 
gambling match at Hastinapur, 177 ; his 
obligation to obey the Muhar.'ij.i and ac¬ 
cept a challenge, ib, ; challenged by 
Sakuni, 17S ; rtiquires that .Sakuui should 
play fair, ib.: taunted by Sakuni, ib.; | 
accepts the challenge, ib.; Duryodhana 
lays the stakes whilst Sakuni plays, 179 : i 

f ucture of the scene, ib ; his mythical | 
osses, ill.; loses the wliole of his Raj ex- | 
cepting the jagheers of rhe llrahni.ans,ib. ; | 
stakes his brothers :i» slaves and lo-ses j 
them, ib.; stakes him«,elf and loses, ib. ; 
Rti«kc.s Rraijjiadf, ISO; agitation of the ! 
elders and Chieftains, andjoj'oftho Kan- i 
ravos, ib.; he loses, ib.; general conster- j 
nation, ib.; question whether Dranpadf 
was fairly lo-st, us he was a slavo wheahe ! 
staked her, ib. ; forbids the Pandavas to | 
interfere, ISl; loses the final ganic and ■ 
goes into exile, 18.'i; his dialogue with his I 
mythical lather Dharma, 190; gives a ] 
f'ast to the Kaurnvas after tho rescue of ; 
Duryodhana from tho Ciandharvas, ib. ; 
cumpared with the feast given by_Abra- 
harii after the rescue of Lot, 195; hi.s 
jnihl reply to tho insolent invitation of 
Duhsas.ma to the Rajasdya of Duryod- 
h \iui, 196; his sorrow at hearing that 
Kania had vowed to slay Arjunu, 197; 
his di-euin that the animals implored him 
to Ic.avo tho jungle, 198 ; nppiircntl,v a 
Buddhistic parable, ib, ; his clemency 
towards Jayndratha after the abduction of 
DraupufV, 201 ; returns to the hut with 
Draupadf, ib,; orders the relea.so of 
Jayadrutha, but BWma refuses unless 
commanded by Dranpadf, 202; humiliat- | 
ing submission of Jayadrutha,. ib.; grace | 
and majesty of his nppearanco in. the | 
Council hall of llqfa VirAta, 206; en- ; 
gagod OH a private compa*tio® and teacher 
of dicu-pluying to Jlaju Vir&ta, 207 ; com¬ 
mands Bhfma hot to (nterfore when Drau¬ 
padf is aflGroutod by Kfchaka in the Coun¬ 
cil hall, 2I2; urges the rescue of RH,m 
Virabq 220; rebukes the Ri^a for pre¬ 


suming that Uttar had gained the victory, 
224; plays at dice with the Raja, ib.; the 
Raja makes his nose-bleed, ih.; dculares 
.tliat if the blood had fallen to the ground 
the blow must be avenged, 225 ; modern 
tone of his language to Raja YMia, 234; 
his anihcial reference to his own losses, 
ib. ; asserts him.sclf to bo a Brahman and 
a dice-player, 235 ; ridiculous character of 
his dispute with R.aja Virata, 237 ; his 
reply to the messt^ scut by the Maha¬ 
raja through Banjaya to the Pandavas, 
254; sends a public message to the elders 
at Hastinapur, and a secret message to 
Duryodhana, 255; applies to Krishna for 
counsel, 257 : expresses an undue desiro 
for peace, ib. : remonstrances of Drau- 
pa<.lf, ib.; gives a feast to Rukmin, 276; 
agrees to the -six rules framed by Bbfshnia 
and Drona for ameliorating the horrors of 
the w.ar, 283; mythical story of his respect 
for his ciders and preceptors, 297 ; pro- 
ewds on foot to the army of the Kaura- 
vas, ib.: a.sks the permission of Bhfsliraa 
and Drona to fight agninsttho Kauravas, 
ib. ; the story referre*! to the later 
Brahmanieal period, 298; his mythical 
dialogue with Krislma on the first day of 
tho war, .301; complains of the havoc 
committed by Bhishraa ami proposes ro- 
tirifkg. ib. ; consoled by the rcmonsfrancos 
of Krishna, who dwells on tho prowess 
of Atjuna and DUrishta-dynmna, 302 ; 
efforts of Drona to take him prisoner 
frustrated by Krishna and Arjuna^, 309 ; 
tries to prevent Arjuna fVoin accepting tho 
challenge of Susarmaiq 310; narrowly 
escapes being taken prisoner by Drona, 
311; commands Abhimunyuto charge the 
spidt*r’s web, ib.; his profound grief at 
the death of Abhimanyu, 312 ; Brahmani- 
cal reasons assigned for his cowardice, 
318 ; extraordinary account of tho Ho in¬ 
advertently told by him, 320 ; manner in 
w hich he is said to have told a lie, 321 : 
attacked by Kama in the absence ot 
Aijuna, 326; reproached by Kama for 
the cowardice which he hail imbibed from 
the Brahmans, ib.; his wrath at being left 
without promotion, ib.; his anger with Ar¬ 
juna for fighting Susar man when he should 
havG been figlitiiig Kama, ib.; taunts 
Ariuna, ib.; 4vjuna draws his oword and 
threatens to slay him, ib.; reconciled by 
Krishna, 327; slays St'vlya, 331: 
Uiiryodluina to leave the lake, 33'}; re- 
monstiates with Duryodhana, ib.; refuses 
to take the Raj except by conquest, ib.; 
offers that the P.'«idavaa shall fight Dur¬ 
yodhana fairly (One at a tim®« 
arms and armour to Duryodhana, 3.1b; 
his wrath at Bhfma's kicking Duryodhana 
on the head, 3,39; strikes Bhfma in the 
free, ib-; his speech to Duryodhana, ib.; 
forgives Bhfma, 340; proclaimed Raja by 
Krishna, S4l; .requests Krishna to pro¬ 
ceed to Hastlnipui and excuse the pro¬ 
ceedings of himself and brethren to tlie 
Mahdrjyn, 342; fbUs down in o swoon on 
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hearing of the revenge of Asvatth&ma 
in the camp of the rindavaa, 352; hU 
lamentations, ib.; Krishna consoles him, 
ib.: sends for Draupadf, 353; consoles 
her, ib.; represents to her that Aswat- 
thama is the sun of a Brahman, and that 
revenge must be left to Vishnu, ib.; 
Draupadf gives him the jewel from tlie 
head of .A^watthfima, 354; e.xcu8es the 
conduct of the Ptindavas before the Iliiuf 
G&ndhnr(, 362; takes all the blame upon 
himself, ib.; assists in the burning of the 
dead, S^4; his sorrow at the death of 
Kama, 365; kindness to all the widows, 
children, and dependants of Kama, ib.; 
mythical character of his kindness, 866; 
narrative of his installation of Raia under 
the nominal sovereignty of Maharaja 
Dhritar4shtra, 363; his disinclination to 
he appointed Raja, ib.; triumphant pro* 
cession from the plain of Kurukshetra, 
ib.; grand entry into the city of llastin5- 
pur, 369; arrives at the palace, ib.; wor¬ 
ships the family gods, ib.; distributes 
ifts amongst the BrAhmans, ib.; reviled 
y Chiirvaka, a Rakshosa disguised os a 
Brdhman, ib.; rage of the real Brahmans, 
who declare their allegiance to him, 370 ; 
Ch&rvaka burnt to death, gratiheation of 
Tudhishthira nt the acquiescence of the 
Branmans in his inauguration, ib.; en¬ 
throned facing the east, ib.; presence of 
his relations and friends, ib.; ceremony 
of inauguration performed by Dhaumya, 
ib.; syniboltcal rites, ib.; pots of w'atcr 
from the socred ri^'CTS, ib.; high place 
prepared for socridee, ib.; seated with 
Draupadf upon the tiger’s skin, 371 ; of¬ 
fering of the homa, ib.*, the tire purifying 
articles poured upon the ))air, ib.; pots of 
sacred water i)ourcd over them, ib.; music 


sounded, ib.; bards and culogista sound 
his praises, ib.; his perfect equanimity, 
ib.: his patience dunn{^ the ceremonies, 
ib.; distributes large gifts to the Br&h- 
mans, ib.; bis address to the Brahmans, 
ib.; entreats tlie Brahmans to accept the 
rule of Mah5raja Dhritor&shtra, 372; 
review of the foregoing narrative, ib.; 
doubtful authenticity of the details, 374; 
contemplates the performance of an. As- 
wamedha or horse socridee, 377; his me¬ 
lancholy, 382; advised by Krishna and 
Yyasa to perform an Aswamedha, ib.; 
objects to taking a treasure belonging to 
the Bnlbrnans, ib.; goes 'out with his 
brethren to bring Krishna into his palace, 
.383; discovered by Krishna after the ad¬ 
ventures of the horse sitting by the Ganges 
arraj'cd in a deerskin and holding a deer’s 

• horn, 415 ; advised by Krishna respecting 
the Aswamedha, 416; meeting with Ar- * 
juna, ib.; introdnerion of Babhru-vahana, 
417; joy of the Rqjas at their reception, 
ib.; pcrfonuance of the sacridec—see 
Asw'amedha ; apologises to Vy&sa, 432 ; 
assigns estates to Vyiua, who transfers them 
to the Brahmans, ib.; aipologises to the 
Rajas, 1.33; presents gifts to the Brah¬ 
mans and to the family of Krishna, ih.; 
gives the Raj of llastinapur to I’arfkshit, 
ond the Raj of Indra-prastha to Yuyutsu, 
45.3 ; dies in the HimuliO'A mountain, 451. 

Yuvarnia, or little Raja, 97 : rivalry of Yud- 
hishtuira and Duryodhana for the post at 
llastinapur, ib. 

Yuyutsu, son of Dhrltariishtra, 751, note; 
mvthical story of his desertion to the 
Pandavas, 297. 298; dubious authenticity 
of the story, 299 ; receives the Raj of In- 
dru-xirastha'from Yudhishthira, 453. 
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D.C.L,, LL.D.—XIV, Brief Notes on the Age and Autheatidtsy of the Work of An'CAhata. 
Vardhamihira, Brahaia,Dipta, Bliattotpato, and Bh&sfcar.4oharyp. By Dr. Bhdu DM{, Eono. 
rury Member U.A.S.—XV. Outlines of a Granuuw of tho Malady Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tauk.-rXVI, On the Identity of Xaudramed and Xrananda. By fidvri^ Thomas, 
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Afialio 8oei6<y.--->TAANSAX}Tioirs ox* xsx Botaii Asxaxio SociBxr of 
Gkbat Britaik ako iBSilAsrD. Complete in 8 vole 4to., 80 PleteB of Fao* 
eunito «4 etc., dotli. Loudon. 1827 to 1830. Pabbshed at d^9 , reduced to 

£1 lie. 6<t, 

The above eontaliu coDtribTitions by Fiofessor 'Wlkon, 6. C. Hfttigbton, Bavts, Momaoit, 

Colehrooke, Bamboldlt Dom« Orotefoul, mU other enuneat Oriental eebdare. 

Anctoreo SiUDUioriti. Edited % Idie Snnakrit Text Society^, under the 
supemsion of Tkrosob GonxffiTftcouia. Vol. X., oontainiug the Jaimiuiya- 
K 72 ya>M 8 l 8 *ViBtara. Parts I. to 17., pp. 1 to S28, loige 4to, sewod. 10«. 
eaeb part, . ^ 

Bartlett'— BtmoxABT of AHXBroAirxsua: a Glossary of 'W'ords and 
Phrases QoUoqmallT tued in tho XTmted States. Bjr John IL BahiI/BTt Second 
Edttioii, coDSideraluy eslarffcd and improved. 1 toI 8vo., pp zxxu and 624, 
cloth 18s. 

BeHew.—A GnAMKiB of thb Pokkhto ob Fitxshto Lanoitage, on a 
Kew and Imoroved System, combining brevity with utiUty, and illastrated by 
Exerotses and Dialogue. By H. W. Bxlltw, Assistant Stu^eon, Bengal Andy 
Super royal 8vo. 21s. t 

Bellew.—A BxonoNABT of the Pnancoxo ob Puxshto Language. 
With a Bevezsed Part, or, English and Pukkfato. By H. W Bi.i:<liiw, Assistant 
Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super royal Svo. 42s. 

Benfey.— A pBACtiCAC Gbamixab of tb& Sanbebix Language, foi the 
Use of early Students. By Thbouob Bbnfjsy, Professor Publ Ord of Sansknt 
in the University of Goetnngen, etc. Svo, pp. vviu and 228, doth. 7s. 6<f , 

Bleak —A Comfabatite Gbakicab op South Afbioan Languages. By 
Br. W H. I. Bi.sbk. Will be completed m Four Paita. Part I., pp 104, 
sewed 5s. 

Bleak.— TlBtNABn in Souin ApBrcAj or, Hottentot Fables. /Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Gioj's labiary 'By Dr. 
W. Ht I. BiiUBS, Libranan of the Grey Ulnrary, Gape Town, Cape of Good 
.Hope. In one volume, small Svo, pp. xvxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6tl. 

Boyoe. —A GBAxmAn of xhb Kaffir Languaqf — By William B. 
Boyc^ Wesle ya m. Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exeroisos, by Wxluam J. Davis, Wesleyan Mi^onary, 12mo pp xii and 
264, cloth, 8s. 

Bowditeh. —Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
Svo. pp. xTvi, 758, cloth. 7s. 6<f. 

Briee<—^A Bomantzeu Hinbusxani and English Dictionary De¬ 
signed for the use of Schools and for Yemaoiilar Students of the Language 
Oompilod by Nathanxbi. Bnica. New Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. Post 
Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. Pnoe 8s 

Brown.— The Debtishes ; or, Obxbntal Sfibituaubm. With Twenty- 
four Illustrations. By John P. Bbown, Seiuretaryaud Dragoman of the Ijogation 
of the United States of America at Oom^mitinople. Svo. [In pr^?aratto/i. 

Ckdlaway.—IziNGANCltWANE, EeNBUMAN, SuHANH, HeZINUABA ZiBANTU, 
Kurseiy Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. By the Rev. Hunry 
CaxiLAwAY, M.D. V<d. 1. Part X. 8vo, pp. viii. 54. NataL 1866. 2s. 

(huioiUM XesicoifraFhia; or, Bnlee to be ohsexred in j^iting tt)o Hew 

^ Etiglieh l^iouary of the Philological Societ|, pr^ared by a Committee of the 
^ So^y. Svo., 12i eoMed, 6d. 

(kkmii.>wb>£Bii-pA. A B^ti^one Ceretnony of the !M!andans. By 

GborOb Catlin. With 23 Gmourod lUustratioQa. 4to. [rn tAf prtu, 

{OMarnoedL—T sbba HoktNAutA; or Words derived from Proper Haines. 

. B)' ExcoURP SsefEiw piUBNO*(% Phf Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo.rpp. 862, cL t4s. 
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0oleii8O.-»FiB8i Steps nr ZtxU'KAPiB: As Abridgement of tbe He- 
mentarjr Grammar of the Zultt-Kafir lAnguage. By the Bight Rer. John W. 
CoiENBO, Bishop of Nata]. 8 to. pp. 86, cl. Ekuhuiyeni, 1659. U-M.- 

Colenso.— Zitlit-English Diotionabt. By the llight Rev. John W. 
CoiANso, Bishop of Nfatal. 8ro. pp. viii. 552, sewed. Ketermaritzbnrg, 1861* 
15 «. 

Colexuo. —Fibsx Zunn-KAFiB REAnisre Booh, two parte is one. By 
the Right Kev. John W. CoLSNeo, Bishop of KatoL 16ino. pp. 44, acveo. 
Natal. 1«. 

Colenso. —Second Zuld-Kapib Rjbadino Book. By the same. IBmo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3«. 

Colenso.—^F ourth ZulcT'Eafib RpEadiko Book. By the same. 8vo. 

pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Coleri^e.—A Gdossabiad Index to the Printed EngBsh Literature of 
tho Thirteenth Century. By Hskbeb'C Coz.euu>ob, £sq« 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 104, 
cloth. 2a. fid. 

Colleccao do Yocabulos e Frases^usados na Provincia do S. Pedro, 

do Bin Gritndc do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. p^^ 32, sewed. Is. 

Bennys. —China and Japan. A complete Guide to tbe Open Porte of 
those countries, together with P^n, Teddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vado Mccum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 

f oncral; with 26 Maps and Flans. By Wm. Pjusdbbick Msybus, F.tt.G.S., 
l.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dkwys, late H.M.'s Consular Service; and 
CiiAians Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. In 
one volumu. 8 to. pp. 600, cloth. £2 8«. [Jn the press, 

Bohne.—A Zuxu-Kapir Dictionaet, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, precede by an introduction on. the Zulu* 
Kaiii lAingungo. By the Rev. J. L. jDohne. Royal 8 yo. pp. xlii. 418, sewed. 
Capo Town, 1857. 21«. 

Bohne.— The Fotte Gosphls in Zulu. By the Rev, J. L. Bohne, 
Missionary to tho American Board 0. F. M. 8vo. pp. 208, *cloth. Fietermoritz- 
huig, 1866. 6s. 

Edda Saemxmdar Hipna Froda—^The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Fart I. with a Mythological Index. l2mo. 
pp. 152, cloth, 3s. 6d. Fart II. with Index of Persons and Places. By ^N- 
JAMIN Tkohfb. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, doth. 1866. 4s.; or in 1 VoL 
complete, 7«. 6rf. 

EUiot.— The History op India, as told by its own Historians: com¬ 
prising the Muhammadan Period. By tho late Sir H. M. Eeeiot, K.C.B., of 
the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Edited from his posthumous 
papers by Ihrofcasor John Dowhon, of the Staff College, Sandhurst. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

[Fo/. I. nearly ready. 

Elliot — Memoirs on the HrsTOBY, PHii.otOGiT,.AiiD Ethnic BisThiBir- 

TION OF THFK RaCSS OF THE NoRTn-WEBT PSOVIKCER OF InDIS. } being att 

amplified Edition of the OloBBary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Eixiirr, K.C.B. Arranged from M.S, materials collected ^ him, and Edited by 
RvaNHOLD Rust, Ph. D., Seoretaxy to the RoyM Asiatic ^^ety. 2 Yols. 8vo. 

“[jB* the press, 

Goldstdoker.—A Btctionary, Sanskrit and Enodish, extended and 
inipro veil from the Second Edition of tho Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wiiaon, 
with his sanction and conoorranee. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Apiiendices, and an Index, i^rving aa a Sanakrit-i^^Mh Vocabulary. By 
Thsodoh OoimaxOcitBR. Parts I. to YI. 4to., pp. 400. 1856-1868. Each 
Part 6«. 

Cteldstdokor.—A OomfendiiPds SANsxRrr-ENoijsir BionoNAJfY. Ibr the 
Yse of those who intend to read the earner Works of dassical Sapaknt litwa- 
ture. ByTHBODonGoLDSThcKBii. Small 4to.,pp,909,Qlo1h, [In pr^urtUiad, 
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Goldstfid^et.—^PiiNiNi: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inrc8< 
tigation of eomo Literaiy and Chronological Questions which may bo settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Libiary of Uer Mai^ty's Home Oovommeut for India, 
which contains a portion of the Mai«ava-Ka.u*4-Sut}u, with the Commentaiy 
of Kumaiuijl-Swaiun. By Thsudob (^nusTucKSB. Imporiel Svo., pp. 
268, cloth. 12*. 


Granunatography. — K MArnrAZ. of Befebeuce to tho Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modem X/angnages. Based on the German Compilalion of 
F. BAXxjtouK. In one yolumc, royal 8yo., pp. 80, cloth. 7s> 6<f. 

The “ Oramiuatography” is offered to the public as a eompendtoua introduction to the readuifr 
of the moat impwtaut ancient and modem langoagree. Himple in its desiimi >t viU be consnlu d 
irlth advoataoc by thepbQologioal student, the amateur linguist, the houksmlor, the corrector of 
the press, and the dU^nt compositor. 

ALPHASFItCAL IMpaX. 


Afghan (or Pushto}. 

Amhario. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Aratno. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Charaotera. 
Aimeiuan. 

Aasyiiaa Cuneiform. 
Bong^. 

Bohemian (Caeobian). 
Bfigls. 

Burmese. 


Czeoblan(orBohcmian}. Ilobrew (current hand). Poliali. 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Batrangelo. 

Ethlopio. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. # 

Oemian. 

Glagobtic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Arcbuic). 


Hebrew (Judseo-Oer- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Hungarum. [man). Bomau (ModcmGrcck) 
lluhslan. 


Canarese (or Com&taoa). OnJerati(orGuzzorattc) 
Chinese. Hieratic. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. 

CroaCo-Glagobtio. llebiew. 

Cufic. llehtew (Archaic). 

CyrUIic(or01d8IaTonic). Hebrew (Babbinical). 


lUyiun. 

.Irish. 

' Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Letbsb. 

Mantshu. 

Median CiUieSfonn. 

Modem Greek (Bomaic) Sv i lao. 

Mongolian. latnil. • 

^umldian Tcliiau. 

OldSlavonle(orCyrillio). Tilietan. 

Palm} reman. Tuikish. 

Persian Wnllachian. 

Peman Cuneiform. AVinduh ^or Sorbian) 
Phumician. nd. 


Bunco. 

8am.uitan. 

Sanscrit. 

SeiYion. 

Slavonic (Old). 
SoiMan (or Wcndish). 
bwediah. 


Grey.— *Maohi Memekxos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
tho Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K C B , P.E S With 
Intioducto^ Rogiarks and Explanatory Notes, to wluch is added a small Col¬ 
lection of Laments, otc. By Ca. Ouveb B. Davis. 8vo., pp. iv. and 228, 
cloth. 12s. 

Grey. —^Handbooe of Afeicaw, AtrsTEAiJAN, awd Polynesian Pni- 
LOLOOY, as roprcMntod in tho Library of Hw Excellency Sir Ginirge Grey, 

• K.C.B., Her Majesty’s H^h Commissioner of tho C^o Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geokop Gnar and Dr H. 1. BiiLCX. 

Poi. I. Part l.—South Atnca. 8vo. pp. Ib6. 7«, fid. 

Voi. X. Fait 2 —Ahiea (North of the TAipic of Capneorn). Svo. pp. 70. 2a. 

Vol. I. Pvt 3.—Madagascar. Svo. np. 24. Ir. 

Vol. TI. Port I.—Australia. Svo. pp. iv. and 44. la. fiff. 

Yd. II. Part 2.—Pa^iuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
. uig those of the Ldandfe of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 

otnera. Svo. p. 12. fid. 

Vol. n. Part 8.—Fill Islands and Botuma (with Supplement to Part It., Papoon Inn- 
bgnagea, and Fart 1., Australia). Svo. pp. S4. la. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham IslondB, and Auckland Islands. Svo pp. 
78. .“ia. fia, 

Vol. XI. Part 4 frotittn«nri(m}..>-PoIyneria and Borneo. Bvo. pp. 77-lSl. Sa. fi<f. 

Vol. in. Part l.—ManuscriptB and Incunoblos. Svo. pp. vm. and 24. 2>. 

Grout. —^Tbe Isizulv : a Grammar of the Zulu Lan^ago; accompanied 
with a Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Eev. Lewis Gkuut. 
8to., lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Haug. —Essays on the Sacbed LANotrAGE, Wkitings, and Uezjoion of 
THE Paksees. By Mahtin Halo, Dr. Phil, Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8to., pp, 278, clotn. 21«. 

Hang. —Lkctdee on an Obioinai. Speech of Zoboasteb (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Hauo, Ph. D. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bomhw, 1865. 2«. ^ 

l^ug.—OtmiNE OF A Gbammab of th|i Zend Lanovaos. By Mabtin 
Hauo, Dr. Phil. Svo., pp. 82, sewed. 14s.' 
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Hauff.—T he ArrAftETA Bkahhaham: oe tub Eiu Ybda : containing the 
Karliest Speculations of fbe Bralnnaos on the meaning of the Sacriflcial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Kites of the Vcdio Xteligion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explains, by Martin Havo, Ph.D., Sapcrintendout of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Yols., cr, 8 to. Vol. I. 
Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Intiroduetory Essay, and a Mup of the 
Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacriftce. pp. 312. Vol. II., Translation 
with Notes, pp. 644. 2f. 2«. 

Hemisz.— A Guide to Convbrsatiok nr the EKoutsH ahd Cuiuesv. 
Lanooaoes, for the uso of Americans and Chinese in Califoinia and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbunibz. Square 8to., pp. 274, sewed, TOs. M. 

T)ig ChincM! (haraotiin contained In this work are frian the collections of t:hinese gronns, 

engraved on stwl, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marccihn Legrond, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Odlce at Pans. They are hy most of the missions to China. 

History of l^e Sect of Malui^alis; or, Yalladhachabtas in WsaTEiiN 
Inhia. With a Steel Plate. One Yol. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12^. 

Hoffinan.—S hoppino Diaioguer, in Japanese, Dutch, and EngKsh, 

By Professor J. Hoffman, Oblonj|Svo., pp. xiii. and 44, sewed, 8s. 

Howes.— A Q&AMMW.E OF THE CuEE Lanouaoe. 'With which is com> 
bincd an analysis of the Chipnoway Dialect. By Joseph Howhc, Esq., 
F.K.G.8. 8 to. pp. XX. and 324, nloth. 7s> 

Justi. —Handiiucji dce Zendspkachb, ton Feedinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woortcrbuch. Crnmmatik Chrestomathio. Feur parts 4to. sewed, pp. 
\vu. and 424. laip/ig, 1864. 21y. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with on English Translation. Edited 

by the JUglit Kev.thc Bishop Oi Ghakah&tow.n. 32mo., pp 84, sewed. 2s. 6<f. 

Kidd. —Catalogue of the Chinese LiDEAur of the Botal Asiatic 
SoctiTv. By the liev. S. Ktod. 8vo., pp. 58, sewed. 1*. 

Legge. —Tub Ciitnesr Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Excgelieal, Notes, Proleguniena, and. Copious Indexes. By Jamrs Llghc, D.D., 
of the London Misbionaiy Society. In seven vole. Yol. 1. euntaiiiing Confueian 
Ajudeets, the Great Learning, tmd the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, 
cloth. £2 2*.—Vol. II., eontaioii^ the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. 
£2 2*.— Vol. III. Part I., containing tho First Part of the Shoo-Kiug, or the 
Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, tho Books of Bhang, 
and the Prolegontuua. B^al 8vo. pp. Tiii. and 280, cloth. £2 2<i. Vol. HI. 
Part 11., contuiiiing tho Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of Chow, 
and the IiidoveH. Royal 8ro. pp, 281-736, cloth. £2 2. 

Leg^.—T he Life and Teacuinos of Confucius ; with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Lbocb, D.D. Reprinted for General Readeis fi*om tho 
Authoi's work on the “ Chinese Classios,*' with the Original Text. Crown Svo. 
cloth. \ShtirUy. 

Lndewig (Hermaiui E.>~>The Liteeatube qf Amreican Adoeioinvl 
L ixauAOEB. With Additions and Corrections by l^ofcsaor Wm, W. Tubnek. 
Kdilisl by Nicolas TnunNEH. 8 to., Itlr andgenm»l Title, 2 leaves: Dr. Lade- 
wig's Preface, pp. v—viii.; Editors Preface, pp. iv—wi.; Biographical Memoir 
<’f Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii—xiv.; and Introductory Bibliograplueaf Notices, pp. 
viv—-xxivfollowed by list of Contents. Thou follow Dr. Ludowig*s Bibliothi'ca 
Glnttieii, aliihabotically arningeil, with Additions by the ^tor, pp. 1—^269; 
ProfiAsor TumePs Adattieua, with those of the Editor to tho same, also alpha- 
heiicallj arrongod, pp. 216-—246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of Emta, 
pp. 257, 258, Olio vol., handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6if. 

Manava-Xalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Kites, together wiUi the Commentary of KvMAiuSiA-SwAMtN, A I^aesimilo of 
the MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Homo Oovmimcnt for India. 
With n Prefrtco by Tkeooou QouwTilrkEU. Oblong folio, pp, 268 uf leUer- 
press and 121 of facsimiles. Cloth. £1 4a. ^ 
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Manning.-^Ay iKairrBY into the Ghaeact^ ahd Obigin of the 
robKBsarrB Augmext in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manxinq, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo. pp. iv. and 90. 2«. 

Markliain.— Quichtta Gbammae and DrcTioTfAKY. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and Dictionai^ of Quicliua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements R, Mabkham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Cni- 
>crsity of Cliilc. Author of “ Cu/co and Lima,” and “Travclb in Pciu and India.'* 
In one \ol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. lOs. 6<f. 

Mason. —Burmam: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the NatiouA, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tcnasscrim, Pegu, and Bunnah; with 
Systematic Catalogues of the knotfn Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, Mollusks, 
Crustaceans, Anualids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vetiiaeolur nauu's. 
By Rev. F. Mahon, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Memlwr of the Anipritan 
Orieutnl Society, of the Boston Society of Natural lliotory, and of the Ijyeeum of 
Natural History^ Now York. 8vo. pp. x\ui. .and 914. iloth. Rangoon, 1860. 
.30:1. 

Mathura.-— A Teiungual DjCTioNAsr, being a comprehensive Lexicon 
in English, Urdh, and Hindi, exliibitii.^ the SjlUbication, I’ronuuci.ition, and 
Et\mology of PInglish Words, with their Explanation iu English, and in Cidfi 
and Hindi in the Roman ('hareetet. By Mathulia PitAsXi>v Mt'^ua, Second 
Master, Queen’s C'ollcgo, Benares. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 1330, cloth. Ben.irts, 
1865. £2 2s. 

Medhnrst. —Chinese Bialooues, Uuksxionh, and Famiuae Sentences, 
lihrally translated into English, with a view to promote commeieial intercourse 
and asbist begiuneis in the Language. By the late W. H. MnmunsT, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8\o. pp. 226. 18s. 

Memoirs read before the ANTHKoroLOGiCAL Society of London, 1803- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21ii. 

CoMTi'MS.—I. On tlxc Nepo’s Place in Natine. Uy Jaince Hunt, Pli.T>., F.K.A., F.E.‘' L. 
F.A.S.L., Piesitlcait of the AnthropoIogic.il Huciety ol London.—II. On Itio tV( ii^ht of the Hiain 
in the Negro. By Thomtib B. Peacock. P.ll.i' P.. F. L.—III. Obieivations on thi Pict 

«n<l Prepent Populations of the New World. By W. Boll.iort, E‘«i, F. A s.l.- IV. On the 1 wu 
l^rinuipal i’oruiB of Ancilmt Briti-h ondOaulibh Skiillt.. By J. Thiunain. i mi., M I> , I.A .s.L. 
Ur ith iiithogiaphlc Plate*, and Woodiut*..—V. Introduction to the P.dtcuui'ipby ol \nM iie t; oi, 
Obfacrvatioub on Ancient Picture und Figuiatire Writing in the Neiv Wuild; on the ITctttious 
Widting in N ortta America; on the Qtupu of the Peruvians, and ExaminatK >n of Hpnnoas (lui pus. 
By William BoUaert, Esq., F.A.S.L.—VI. VUi and its Inhabiunw. By W. T. Pritdi.ird, L.,.|., 
F.B.G.H., F A.S.L.—VIL On tbe Astronomy of the Ecd Man <n the New Woi id. B 3 W. Boll u 11 , 
£bq., F.A'H.L.—^T'lII. Tbo Kcondcrtlml Bknll: its peculisi formation cousuhied an itoroicuUy. 
By j. Burnaid Davis, M.D., F. 8 .A., F.A.S.L.—IX. On the Discovery of larue Kist-vacn*. on the 
*'Muchlo Heoft,” in the Island of I'libt (HhcUsA'l). containmit Urns ot Chlorltic Sdtist. By 
George £. Roberts, E-q., F.O.B., Hon. Hec. A. 8 .L. With Notix on tlu Tiuman Umnui*. By 
C. Carter Blake, F.sq., F.A.S.L., F.O.R.—X. Notso on some Fatt*! connreUd with the Dahom.iii. 
By Ca|it. Rubard F. Button, V.PA. 8 .L.—Xt. On certam Anthropologicul .Matters coniKcud 
with the Konth Sea Islanders (the Samoan*,). By W. T. Pritchard, IC*.<i., I’.K I .A.h.L.— 
XII. Ou the Phallic Worship of India. Bv Edward SCllon.—XIII. The llutoiy ol AnUnopolouy. 
By r.*Bend>shc, M.A., I.A.S-L., Vice-Prexident A.S.L,—XIV. On the Two I'lincipdl Forms of 
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Aftbh twenty years spent in collecting- and publishing the 
text of the Ilig-Vedd with the voluminous Commentaiy ol 
S&yana, I intend to lay before the public my translation ol 
• some of the hymns contained in that collection of pi iincval 
poetry. I cannot promise a translation of all the hymns, for 
the simple reason t/h.it, notwilhstandiiig SAyana’s tiaditional 
explanations of every word, and in spite of ovtiy offoit lo 
decipher the original text, either by an intercompanson of 
all passages in which the some woid occurs, or by etymo¬ 
logical analysis, or by consulting the vocabulaiy and gram- 
<ma7 of cognate languages, there remain large x^ortions of 
the Rig-Veda which, as yet, yield no intelligible sense. It 
is very easy, no doubt, to trauslate these obscurer portions 
ticoordiz^ to S&ya^a's Iradit^'onal interpretation, but Iho 
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impossibility of adopting this alternative may be judged by 
the fact that even the late Professor Wilson, who undertook 
to give a literal rendering of S4yana*8 interpretation of the 
Rig-Veda, found himself obliged, by the rules of common 
sense and by the exigencies of the' English language, to 
desert, not unfrequently, that venerable guide. I need hardly 
repeat what I have so often said,^ that it woul^ be reckless to 
translate a single lino of the Rig-Veda without having 
carefully examined S&ya^a’a invaluable commentary and other 
native authorities, such as the BrS.hnmnas, the Aranyakas, 
the Pr^tis&khyas, Y&ska^s N’ rukta, ^aunaka*s Brihaddevatl., 
the Sdtras, the Anukramanis, and many other works on 
grammar, metre, nay, even on law and philosophy, from 
which we may gather how the most learned among the Brah¬ 
mans understood their own sacred writings. But it would be 
equally reckless riot to look beyond. 

A long controversy has been carried on, during the last 
twcniy 3 "cars, whether we, the scholars of Europe, have a 
right to criticise the traditional interpretation of the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. I think we have not only the 
right to do so, but that it is the duty of every scholar never 
to allow himself to be guided by tradition, unless that tra¬ 
dition has first been submitted to the same critical tests 
which are applied to the suggestions of his own private judg¬ 
ment. A translator must, before all things, be a “ sceptic,*^ a 
man who looks about, and who chooses that for which he is 
able to make himself honestly responsible, whether it be 
suggested to him, in the first instance, by the most authori¬ 
tative tradition or by the merest random guess. 

I offer my translation of such hymns as I can, to a certain 
extent, imderstand and explain, as a humble contribution to- 

• This subject and the principles by which I shall be guided in' my tmnslarioa 
of the Rig-Veda have been discussed in an article lately published in the /oumal 
of the Royal Asiatid Society, New Series, vol, it, part 2, ** The lylf it?:*' 

Oaup&yajias atul the Legend of King AsamAti.** Thp same voliHae (Rentable two 
valuable articles on the same subject by Mr. J. Muir, D.C.b, 
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filiiire translation of tho whole of the Eig>Yeda. 
•‘^Phil^aJre many scholars in England, Germany, France, and 
who now devote their energies to the deciphering of 
'^©dfe> words and Tedio thoughts; in fact, there are few 
' $anildcrit scholars at present who have not made the Yeda the 
<|)rj(iioipal subject of their studies. With every year, witli 
every month, npw advances are made, and words and thought^*, 
which but lately seemed utterly imintelligible, receive an 
unexpected light £rc»n the ingenuity of European students 
Fifty years hence I hope that my own translation may be 
antiquated and* forgotten, No^ne can be moic conscious of 
its shortcomings than I am. idl I hope is that it may ser\ t 
as a step leading upwards to a higher, clearer, truer i;>omt of 
view, from which those who come after us may gain a real 
insight into the thoughts, the fears, the hopes, the doubts, 
the faith of the true ancestors of our race;—of thos<* whose 
language still lives in our own language, and ’ft hose cailu '■t 
poetical compositions ha%c been proserved to us for mon* 
than three thousand years, in the most &urj)iising, afid, to 
my mind, the most significant manner. 

MAK MELLEll 

J'anuatff, 1867. 

The present publication is intended to form eight vt)himcs, 
of about twenty-five sheets each, containing an English tiau^ 
lation, notes, and explanatory essays. A transliterated text 
(in thu cuiginal Fada form) will be added in order to obviate 
the necessity of quoting a whole passage again and again 
the various notes on the e^e verse. The first volume will 
be publnhed aa aocm Sit a sufilcimit number of subscribers has 
been obtained. Not moi^u than two volumes to he published 
in efboh year. ^ 

Tenha of 19ub$0)dption before publication, 10s. (Sd. pei 
pfrifie to Non^subscribers after publication will 

ed. 

Sr» ^ Jl^teirnoster Kow, London. 










